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Tur RamaxrisHna Mission Institute of Culture 
was established in 1938. Its work 15 founded 
upon the universal principle of the spiritual one- 
ness of all beings, Knowledge of spiritual oneness 
is the foundation of true human relationships 
It extinguishes all sense of distinction and privi- 
lege, and transforms thoughts, emotions, and 
actions into channels of serviée to mankind, Thus 
it is also the true basis of world unity and peace 
and progress = 


Tue purpose of the Institute is the promotion of 
thought, knowledge, and education which 
develop a consciousness of the human 1ace as a 
whole, its spiritual solidarity, and the unity of 
its civilization. This education will create an alle- 
giance to mankind as a community and thus 
provide a stable basis for true understanding and 
co-operation among peoples with diverse political, 
social, and religious systems that they may live 
peacefully together in a co-operative common- 
wealth, 


Tue work of the Institute is conducted at three” 


levels ; the national level, the international level, 
and the world level. : 


At the national level the Institute seeks to 
present a proper interpretation and appraisal of 
India’s cultural heritage and its full implications 
in the modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country and in national integration 


At the international level the Institute seeks to 
study the different cultures of the world and their 
interrelations, revealing the basic idea of each 
culture and each culture’s contribution to other 
cultures and to the overall thought of humanity 


At the world level the Institute seeks to pro- 
mote the integrated study of mankind’s cultural 
- and scientific development from the universal 
standpoint, knitting the cultures together to form 
the “concept of world civilization or the cultural 
heritage of mniankind-as-a-whole, 


Tue activiriss of the Institute include lectures, 
symposia, conferences, and intercultural studies, 
classes, study circles, a monthly BULLETIN, 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
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publications, a school of humanistic studies, a 
school of languages, and specialized libraries. 


THE BULLETIN, published monthly by the 
Institute, reproduces lectures given and papers 
read ‘at the Institute. The Institute invites 
scholars to send for discussion, and subsequent 
publication in the BULLETIN, papers on subjects 
which would further the purpose of the Institute _ 
and contribute to its work on the national, inter- 
national, or world level 


Tae Instrruts’s building accommodates an 
International Scholars’ House, an International 
Guest House, an auditori.m which seats 1,000, 
two lecture halls, a conference room, class rooms, 
a lounge and reception rooms, rooms for professors 
and scholars, and the offices of the various 
departments, 


_Tue Instirutaz aims to become a miniature 


school of world civilization in which scholars and 
students drawn from the different cultural areas 
of the wor.d will together pursue the study of 
mankind’s cultural and scientific development 
from the universal standpcint and create a new 
type of education which will establish the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual solidarity of mankind 
and provide the true basis of international cultural 
co-operation and the future world community 


Tur InstiruTe seeks to promote cultural ex- 
change and invites collaboratior. from cultural 
organizations and leaders of -<hought in all 
countries in furthering its object-ves. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE InstTITUTE is open to 
anyone in sympathy with :ts aims and activities. 
An annual membership fee of Rs 36.00 or $8.00 
or £3.00 entitles members to receive the BULLETIN, 
use the library, and receive a concession of twenty 
sper cent on the Institute’s publications, 


All correspondence to be addressed to: 


Swami Nitya-swarup-ananda 
Secretary 
The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
Gol Park, Calcutta 29 
Telegraphic address : INSTITUTE, CALCUTTA 29 
Telephone : 46-3431 (4 lines ) 
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OBSERVATIONS 


THE WORK OF 


We EXTEND to all our readers everywhere 
our sincere greetings and good wishes for 
the New Year. It is our hope that in 1971 
the BULLETIN will reach more and more 
readers in more and more countries. We 
wish to strengthen our contact with them 
and build up a world-wide fellowship of all 
who, in large ways or small, are working to 
bring into being a strong sense of human 


community which will be the basis of all 


future international relationships and the 
means to peace and progress in the world. 

The sense of human community, simple 
as it may sound, is not to be attained easily. 
It will not be attained merely by bringing 
people together, for example. Air travel 
has done this for us already, but hearing each 
other’s languages, tasting each other’s cook- 
ing, and trying on each other’s clothes have 
not had any real effect upon attitudes in 
sterner spheres where self-interests are at stake. 

The sense of human community must be 
brought about in a planned manner, in 
ways that involve the whole make-up of 
man, his traditions of the past, his aspira- 
tions for the future. Man’s psychology 
must be studied, -and that which lies 
beyond psychology, man’s spirituality. 
Man’s habits of thought must be studied, 
his beliefs and attitudes, his loyalties, and 
the roots of those habits lying buried within 
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the various cultures. As these and other 
studies proceed, revealing more and more 
of the universal within man’s make-up, and 
within the natural laws that govern him, 
new approaches to social life and activities 
will emerge. Education will. adopt a 
universal standpoint; political, economic, 
and social life will be based upon an 
understanding of universal laws springing 
from the fact of the unity of existence. 

These are some of the basic ways in 
which a sense of human community will 
be built up. This Institute of Culture exists 
to play its part in this process. Born on 
Indian soil, and rooted in India’s traditional 
teaching of the spiritual oneness of all 
beings, the Institute carries forward the 
message of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda that the way forward for 
India and for the world lies in carrying the 
principle of spiritual oneness into every 
detail of man’s life on earth. Swami 
Vivekananda described this ideal as India’s 
national ideal. It must be made, he 
warned, the foundation of modern India’s 
way of life, and, because it is also a 
universal ideal, it must spread from India 
throughout the world. Both India and 
the world at large will move towards 
destruction until this ideal is taken up and 
practised. 


2 OBSERVATIONS 


Now, as an introduction to the BULLETIN’S 
new series of editorial observations, we 
describe in broad outline, the Institute’s 
aims, the scope of its work, and its 
activities. In subsequent issues, throughout 
1971, its work will be discussed at length 
from the standpoint of the three levels at 
which the Institute functions, the Indian 
national level, the international level, and 
the world level. l 


Irs Basis 


The work of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, which was established 
in 1938, is founded upon the universal 
principle of the spiritual oneness of all 
beings. Knowledge of spiritual oneness is 
the foundation of true human relationships. 
Ir extinguishes all sense of distinction and 
privilege, and transforms thoughts, emo- 
tions, and actions into channels of service 
to mankind. Thus it is also the true basis 
of world unity and peace and progress. 


- 


Irs RATONALE 


The rationale underlying the work of 
the Institute is based upon three funda- 
mental facts. 

First, the world is an indivisible whole 
and its parts are interrelated and inter- 
dependent, so that what happens to one 
part ultimately affects the whole. Peace 
and progress are therefore also indivisible. 

Second, science and technology have 
brought about unity of the world on the 
physical plane. A conscious, planned exten- 
sion of this unity must now be brought 
about on the social, economic, and political 
levels, as well as on the deeper levels of 
human life and thought. 


Third, there is a continuity in the tradi- 
tions of human civilization. The present is 
rooted in the past, and the future will be 
rooted in the present and the past. The 
future world civilization will emerge when 


the traditions of the past end the present are 
fulfilled in the future aspirations of humanity. 


These fundamental facts entail the task 
of discovering and integrating the different 
cultural and scientific -nsights, the life- 
forces, which have moulded the civilizations 
of the past and are shaping them in the 
present. These distinctive  life-forces, 
harmoniously integrated on the principle 
of unity in diversity, vill constitute the 
soul of the future world civilization and the 
future world community. 


Irs Purrcse 


The purpose of the Institute is the 
promotion of thought, knowledge, and 
education which develop a consciousness of 
the human race as a whole, its spiritual 
solidarity, and the unity of its civilization. 
This education will create an allegiance to 
mankind as a community and thus provide 
a stable basis for true understanding and 
co-operation among peoples with diverse 


- political, social, and religious systems that 


they may live peacefully together in a 
co-operative commonweal:h. 

The Institute will be e centre of higher 
learning in which every culture of the - 
world will be studied noz in isolation, but 
in the context of the whcle human civiliza- 
tion of which it is an expression. This 
study will promote education for world 
civilization as the basis for international 
cultural co-operation and the future world 
community. 


Irs Tureerotp Fert or WORK 


\ 

The Institute’s field of work is at three 
levels: (a) the national level; (b) the 
international level ; and (c ) the world level. 


Work at THE NationaAL LEVEL 


The Institute seeks to present a proper 
interpretation and appraisal of India’s 
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cultural heritage and its full implications 
in the modern political, economic, and 
social life of the country and in national 
integration. 


Work AT THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 


The Institute seeks to study the different 
cultures of the world and their. interrela- 
tions. Each individual culture depends for 
its existence upon a basic idea, its own 
special genius or life-force, which is a 
universal value. This study will reveal the 
basic idea of each culture. It will also show 
each culture’s contribution to other cultures 
- and to the overall thought of humanity. 

This study will also reveal the fact of a 
continuing give and take between the 
different cultures and will develop mutual 
understanding between them, leading to 
mutual enrichment. 


Work at THE WORLD LEVEL 


The Institute seeks to promote the 
integrated study of mankind’s cultural and 
scientific development from the universal 
standpoint. The object of this study is to 
review the basic idea of each culture as a 
contribution to the sum’ total of world 
thought, and thus to knit the cultures 
together to form the concept of world 
civilization, or the cultural heritage of 
mankind-as-a-whole. Each individual cul- 
ture then takes its place as a facet of world 
culture, each one complementary to the 
others. The sum total of the basic ideas of 
all the cultures will form the basis of, man- 
kind’s cultural and scientific development. 

Mankind’s cultural heritage may be 
likened to a multiple cord. Each strand 
has a distinctive place within the whole, 
but none is independent of the others ; the 
strands intertwine and interact, lending 
strength and support to one another. Every 
culture, to be rightly understood, must be 
seen in the context of other cultures, and 


as one of the strong tides flowing in the 
world, which, taken all together, constitute 
the rich heritage of mankind. 

This new orientation, viewing the cultures 
of the world together as world civilization, 
will develop a consciousness of the human 
race as a whole, its spiritual solidarity, and 
the unity of its civilization, and will lead 
to the awareness of mankind as a com- 
munity and enable the peoples of the 


world to live peacefully together in 
a co-operative commonwealth. 

Irs ACTIVITES 
Lectures, symposia, conferences, and 


intercultural studies, classes, study circles, 
a monthly BULLETIN, publications, a school 
of languages, and specialized libraries are 
some of the main avenues through which 
the Institute fulfils its purpose. 


The various wings of the building 
accommodate an International Scholars 
House, an International Guest House, an 
auditorium which seats 1,000, two lecture 
halls, a conference room, class rooms, a 
lounge and reception rooms, rooms for 
professors and scholars, and the offices of 
the various departments. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Cultural Heritage of India was first 
published in 1937 ip three volumes in com- 
memoration of the birth centenary of Sri 
Ramakrishna. A second edition, enlarged 
into seven volumes, is now under publica- 
tion. Of these, the first four volumes have 
been published, their titles being: Vol. I 
The Early Phases ; Vol. II Itihäsas, Puranas, 
Dharma and cther Sastras; Vol, III The 
Philosophies ; and Vol. IV The Religions. 
The remaining volumes, now under prep- 
aration are: Vol. V The Arts; Vol. VI 
Science and Literature; and Vol. VII 
Renascent India, 


4 OBSERVATIONS 


SOME OPINIONS 


I feel positive that the publication of these 
volumes will prove to be of great service not 
only to India, but also to the rest of the world, 
where ignorance of India and Indian culture 
has been a very great obstacle to the due 
appreciation of the part played by India and 
Indians in the civilization and progress of the 
world.—General J. B. M. Hertzog, the then 
Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa 

A work that is encyclopaedic in scope. 
The vigour with which India is reasserting her 
individuality and cultural importance points 
towards a renaissance that will enrich not only 
India, but the rest of the world as well—The 
New York Times, New York 

We get from this encyclopaedic book the 
mmpression of a people who at their best display 
the most exquisite refinement of feeling, the 
subtlest grace, the nicest delicacy. And it 
may happen that it will be to India, as well as 
to Palestine, that we shall have to look for the 
spirit which will unite men in building a King- 
dom of God upon earth—The Times Literary 
Supplement, London 


Education for World Civilization by Swami 
Nityaswarupananda, published in 1970, 
presents education for world civilization as 
the basis of international cultural co-opera- 
tion and the future world community. It 
gives the outline of a scheme for a School 
of World Civilization and shows how the 
School fulfils the Principles of International 
Cultural Co-operation as declared by 
Unesco in 1966. Relating the aims of the 
Institute to this scheme, it visualizes the 
Institute as a miniature school of world 
civilization. 


Tue BULLETIN 


The BULLETIN is published monthly. It 
reproduces lectures given and papers read 
at the Institute. It also carries editorial 
observations on matters of cultural signif- 
icance, book reviews, international cultural 
news, and news of the activities of the 
Institute. The Institute invites scholars to 


’ 


send for discussion, and subsequent publi- 
cation in the BULLETIN, papers on subjects 
which further the purpose of the Institute 
and contribute to its work on the national, 
international, or world level. 


Irs Future Rote 


The basic aim of the Institute, as has 
been explained, is to play a part in building 
up a sense of human community which 
will be the basis of all future international 
relationships and the means to peace and 
progress in the world. Today science and 
technology have provided a framework for 
global unity and, for the first time in 
history, the interrelation and interdepend- 
ence of nations have been made obvious by 
political and economic factors. This frame- 
work, however, lacks -foundation for no 
corresponding psychological change has 
taken place to release man from his old 
attitudes based on the idea of separateness. 
Science and technology do not touch his 
feelings, broaden his loyalties, deepen his 
character. The true foundation of global 
unity rests in the knowledge of the unity 
of existence, for this alone can change man’s 
attitude to himself and to the world around 
him. What is needed therefore is education 
which embraces and makes detailed use of 
mankind’s various cultures, revealing the 
universal insights of each and knitting them 
together to form one world civilization. 

The Institute aims to become a miniature 
school of world civilization in which 
scholars and students drawn from the 
different cultural areas of the world will 
together pursue the study of mankind’s 
cultural and scientific development from the 
universal standpoint and create a new type 
of education which will establish the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual solidarity of 
mankind and provide the true basis of 
international cultural co-operation and the 
future world community, 


IS MAN ORIGINALLY A SINNER? 


Karmas BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 


Dr Kalidas Bhattacharyya is the Director of the Centre of 
Advanced Study in Philosophy at Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, 
Formerly, he was Vice-Chancellor of Visva-Bharati. Well 
known as an original thinker, Dr Bhattacharyya is one of 
India’s leading philosophers. His publications include 
Object, Content, and Relation and Alternative Standpoints 
in Philosophy. Reproduced here is the first of two lectures 
given by Dr Bhattacharyya at the Institute last November 
as the Brahmananda Keshab Chandra Sen Memorial lecturer 
appointed by the University of Calcutta for the year 1963. 
These two lectures were held by the University in collabora- 
tion with the Institute. The second lecture, entitled ‘ Does 
God Suffer ?’, will appear in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


THE GENERAL Indian view, coming directly 
as a legacy from traditional Indian 
philosophy, is that the root cause of suffer- 
ing is some form of cognitive confusion 
( mithyäjñāna ) which is present in man 
(jiva) from the beginning (it is anddt). 
If suffering is to be completely eradicated 
this basic confusion has to be removed. 
The nature of this basic confusion and 
its exact relation to suffering have been 
. variously conceived in different systems of 
Indian philosophy ; but most of the systems 
have agreed°on three points. They are 
(i) that this’ confusion is at least one of 
the root causes of suffering; (ii) that it 
can be removed; and (iti) that the 
removal is to be effected through our own 
effort—largely, if not wholly. Even those 
who hold that God’s grace is required for 
the final removal have not denied that we 
too have a large share to contribute, if 
only to come up to the penultimate stage. 
It is only the extreme Bhaktivadin who 
would deny the need of any effort on our 


x 


part, except, of course, self-surrender, if 
this latter could at all be called an effort. 
For the time being, we are keeping this 
small community out of consideration. 
The typical Christian view, on the other 
hand, is that the ultimate cause of suffering 
on the part of man is sin, not the basic 
cognitive confusion spoken of above. This 
sin is as original to man as that cognitive 
confusion is understood to be in Indian 
philosophy. (Later, we shall draw an 
important distinction.) With this primary 
difference to start with, namely, where 
Indian philosophy speaks of cognitive con- 
fusion, Christians bring in sin, the 
Christian concept has developed important 
differences at almost all successive steps. 


While, for example, for the Indian the 


basic cognitive confusion leads by the 
sheer law of causation to suffering—God’s 
agency, for those who admit it here, be- 
ing only a s@dharana karana (an unavoid- 
able adjunct of all causes )—-for the Chris- 
tian suffering (its extreme form being 
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spiritual death ) is only the wages of sin, 
punishment inflicted by God for man’s sin- 
ful acts. That cognitive confusion leads 
to suffering is a natural law, but sin to 
be paid for by suffering is law in quite 
another dimension. It postulates either a 
moral order (rta) in the universe or a 
God whose nature (logos) is such that 
righteous acts have to be enjoined on man, 
and sinful acts on the part of man— 
acts, in other words, of wilful disobedi- 
ence—have to be met by appropriate 
punishment, which is suffering. True, al- 
though in Indian philosophy the relation 
between cognitive confusion and suffering 
has been understood in naturalistic terms, 
yet to account for the origin of this con- 
fusion in a particular life, successive cycles 
of life for an individual had to be pos- 
tulated, which undoubtedly means that 
Indian philosophers somehow combined the 
natural law in question with a sort of 
moral order. But still they have not 
brought in God, except as a sādhāraņa 
karana, whereas, for the Christian, suffer- 
ing is a punishment which, though neces- 
sary, is after all to be inflicted by someone, 
here by God. 

The moment an event is called puntsh- 
ment it is no longer a mere natural con- 
sequence : it comes to involve two more 
factors, namely, (i) a sort of necessity 
that is typically moral; and (ii) inter- 
vention by an agent (here God) who in- 
flicts that punishment. 

These are not the only differences, how- 
ever. The Christian idea differs in still 
further phases. While, for example, 
Indians hold‘ that cognitive confusion and, 
therefore, its consequence, suffering, can be 
removed—even when that removal is radi- 
cal—at least largely by our own effort, a 
devout Christian would seldom admit this. 
He would say it is God, and none else, 
who can deliver us from sin and, there- 
fore, from suffering. His God follows, of 


course, a particular method: the Son of 
God proclaims the divine tness; the 
Holy Spirit elevates the mind of the 
sinner, making it fit to receive the message 
of Christ; the sinner surrenders; the Son 
of God intercedes on his behalf}; and then 
it is that God and God alone delivers him. 
It follows also that those who do not sur- 
render, and for whom, therefore, the Son 
of God does not intercede, will þe punished 
by God through appropriate sci 





extreme cases through complete extinction 
of being, than which a more dreadful 
penalty cannot be imagined. | The net 
point is that not only punishment but 
deliverance too is God’s sole responsibility, 
man having nothing to do with it except 


by surrendering himself to Christ in devout 
faith and love. 
II 
The central difference between| the tradi- 


tional Indian view and the view that a 
devout Christian holds is that |while the 
former centres round basic cognitive con- 
fusion as the original imperfection of man, 
the latter moves round sin. That the dif- 
ference “is not superficial we a already 
seen—so many other differences) crop up 
from this. That this difference is deep- 
seated will be clear from another |considera- 
tion to which we now turn. 


One who is traditionally Indian will be 
the last person to call a manja sinner 
since-his-birth. That, according] to him, 
would be casting aspersion on divine 
wisdom and kindness. Why should God 
so arrange that human beings jbe sinful 
from the beginning ? Do we nat instinc- 
tively feel that there is something extra- 
ordinarily wrong with the idea| that an 
innocent baby, smilingly responsive to all 
who greet it, is at heart a criminal? In 
Indian tradition, man is essentially either 
divine or neutral, and all imperfection— 
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‘moral or otherwise—is adventitious, if not 
also illusory, and removable largely through 
man’s own effort. 


There is, of course, a difference between 
essential and from the beginning. Some- 
thing may well cling to man from the 
beginning without being essential to his 
nature. The criterion of essentiality is 
something like this : 

About what is fo be called essential there 
ts neither any belief that it will one day, 
be removed nor, therefore, any urge felt to 
get rid of it. 

As for cognitive and moral imperfection, 
we are constantly on the move to get rid 
of the former, and it is because of this 
effort and the consequent knowledge— 
_ gained or recovered—that we act accord- 
ingly and get rid of all moral imperfec- 
tion also. Neither cognitive nor moral im- 
perfection is, therefore, essential, though 
either may be shadowing us fromthe 
beginning, till it is removed. The general 
Indian view is that essentially man is either 
divine or neutral, neither sinful nor cognit- 
ively imperfect. 

There is another point to note in this 
connexion. It is that though the cognit- 
ive and moral imperfections are both in- 
essential, the latter, according to Indian 
tradition, is relatively more so. It only 
grows out of the former, so that if any 
one of these two could have the sole claim 
to originality, it is the cognitive imperfec- 
tion, not the moral. According to the 
traditional Indian view, then, sin is in no 
sense essential to humanity, and if at all 
there is any imperfection original to man, 
because it is with him. from the begin- 
ning, it is no other than cognitive imper- 
fection, one that we have called cognitive 
confusion or mithyajnana. 

Let us now consider how the devout 
Christian will reply to these objections and 
hold to his own concept of original sin. 


II 


The first question he would ask is 
whether, if the concept of original sin 
goes against divine wisdom and kind- 
ness, the concept of original mithwijiana 
also—or, for the matter of that, belief in 
anything that is imperfect in man and the 
world—could not be vitiated that very way ? 
Why should God, he would ask, arrange at 
all that there be such and such imperfec- 
tion in man and the world ? 


He would perhaps also insist—and this 
would be his second line of defence—that 
sin is not consequent upon, but is as 
original as, if not more original than, 
mithyajnana; and the third point he 
might next turn to is to ask whether all 
such imperfections could not be considered 
just privations rather than positive commit- 
ments or features, so that there would no 
longer be the risk of compromising God’s 
wisdom and kindness. 


From the traditional Indian point of 
view, however, there are replies to al] these 
three points. In the course of our reply 
to the first it will be evident that the 
second and the third points need not be 
replied to separately. They are covered 
by our treatment of the first. The tradi- 
tional Indian reply to the first point would 
broadly be as follows: 

The basic mithyajaana on the part of 
man does not in any way impair God’s 
wisdom and kindness, but sin as original to 
man definitely does that mischief. Sin and 
other forms of imperfection in man and 
the world are none of them original: they 
are direct or indirect results of mithyajiana. 

Let us elaborate this reply. 

Cognitive imperfection—mithyajidna—is 
no mere privation, no mere absence of 
some kind of knowledge. It is a sort of 
positive confusion, it is taking one thing 
for another. Were it mere privation, 
there would certainly be no clash with 
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divine wisdom and kindness. Rather, for 
God to have arranged that man, at first 
without knowledge, should go on acquiring 
it continuously (and, of course, acting up 
to it) till he becomes as much knowing 
as possible, would be proof positive of his 
infinite wisdom and kindness. For if 
besides him there were from the beginning 
human beings as divine as he, that would 
serve no purpose of his and might rather 
engender rivalry. 

Indians have mostly understood this 
mithyajndna as positive confusion. (It 
should be noted, in this connexion, that sin 
as a type of imperfection can never be 
mere privation. More of this later.) But 
even then, according to them, God’s wisdom 
and kindness would be less affected than 
in the case of original sin. Let us study 
once again the dootrine of original sin in 
order to see why and how precisely it will 
have to affect Ged’s wisdom and kindness. 

Advocates of this doctrine have, of course, 
understood God as having granted man 
the freedom to act according to logos 
(which is divine nature}, but they hold 
that man has misused that freedom and 
chosen just not to act that way, and herein 
lies, according to them, the original sin. 
It is, in other words, of the essence of man 
—-they hold—to choose evil at least once, 
to have, in other words, at least the 
diabolical capacity to choose it—and that 
is enough of original evil. The very logic 
of a capacity is to mature into actuality 
unless prevented; and the only preventive 
here is man’s unconditional obedience to 
logos, which, however, is possible only if 
the Holy Spirit has descended upon him. 
But the Holy Spirit descends only upon 
those whom God has, for whatever reason, 
preferred, the rest—which means all men 
unless God decides otherwise—perpetuate 
sinning. If this is the doctrine of original 
sin, Indians would claim that the scheme 
of creation involved therein, namely, that 


man is given a freedom which he cannot 
exercise until God sc decides! (and God 
does not favcur all men) is clearly less 
wise and less kind then its Indian counter- 
part, namely, that men starts his life with 
cognitive confusion ard perpetuates wrong 
actions accordingly, but that with every 
progressive bit of removal of this confusion 
he gets more and more assured of the true 
state of affairs and progresses towards that, 
largely by dint of his own efforts. 

The cognitive confision we have been 
talking of all through concerns the ultimate 
scheme of affairs, namely, the exact 
structure of the universe with the exact 
position of the selves and not-selves. 

The view that the Holy Spirit descends 
only upon those who are chosen for that 
purpose iss we are sometimes told, held 
by only some sections of Christians. Others, 
we are told, believe that man qualifies 
himself for divine pzeference. But then 
also it is difficult to sæ how, if man has to 
qualify himself through his efforts—and, 
obviously, there is no question here of God 
choosing to make Lim qualified—divine 
grace could be of such paramount impor- 
tance to the Christian Divine grace would 
in that case be at mcst a matching grant, 
as it is with some sections of traditionally- 
minded Indians, 

Even if there be no difficulty on this 
count, the theory of man qualifying him- 
self would not very much strengthen the 
concept of original sin For the fact would 
remain that though :ome men are freed 
from the shackles of sm most men continue 
in it. Why at all, cne may ask, should 
man begin with sin, no matter whether 
he gets relieved or not? What could 
possibly prevert the Christian from holding 
that sinless divinity is at least an equally 
original, if not the orly original, character 
of man? Could this-nat be a better scheme 
and more in consonance with divine wisdom 
and kindness ? For if sinless divinity were 
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at least another essential character of man, 
he could feel the preference for it better, 
as the two features, each competing for 
constituting the essence of man, would 
themselves expose their merits and demerits. 
Two other alternatives are: (i) Sinless 
divinity is alone the essence of man and 
(ii) man is essentially neutral, neither 
sinless nor sinful. Which of these four 
theories consists most with divine wisdom 
and kindness, and which least? A com- 
parative study, as the Indian would have 
it, would be like this: 


If sin alone constitutes the essence of 
man, this would consist least with divine 
wisdom and kindness, For, first, it is 
logically absurd that what is an essence of 
x should somehow ever cease to be present 
in it. Even if any such miracle occurs, 
that will only mean that x ceases to exist 
and in its place there is y. But Christians 
never meant this. Probably they meant 
that although man is essentially sinful he 
has some idea of sinless divinity—the idea 
being somehow implanted in him; or, as 
some say, he, being created in the image of 
divinity—so that he compares his sinful 
essence with this ideal sinless divinity—and 
finding the latter somehow more desirable, 
craves to attain it and, through God’s grace 
or through whatever process, ultimately 
does attain it; or, better, as Christians 
would themselves prefer, gets redeemed of 
sin. But even this concept of man does 
not very well fit divine. wisdom and kind- 
ness, unless this wisdom be to display before 
than the majesty of God, and this kindness 
be only the self-conscious, condescending 
compassion of the superior. Why begin, we 
ask again, with the sinful man? Was it 
not wiser for God to have started with 
man who is originally ( essentially ) saintly, 
though this saintliness remains partially 
covered in such a manner that man feels 
it as a distant but recoverable ideal and 
feels an urge too to recover it? 


True, there is a difficulty about the why 
of this cover. God, obviously, could not 
begin with his exact duplicates. There 
must be some difference in quality between 
him and his duplicates ; but how could this 
differentiating character, the cover in its 
various width and intensity, come? It 
must be either God’s own creation or some- 
thing for which man himself is responsible. 
The Christian, who did not believe in 
successive cycles of life for the same 
individual, which alone could make man 
responsible for the cover, as the Indian 
understands it, had to take it as God’s 
creation and had, therefore, to postulate 
sin as original. The choice so far is, there- 
fore, between metempsychosis and original 
sin, but as we cannot deal with this 
particular problem now, we leave it here. 


IV 


Even apart from all questions of God, 
his creation of sin, and the cover, the very 
concept of the co-existence of sinfulness 
and sinless divinity, both equally as essences 
of man, is unacceptable for another reason. 
For, on this hypothesis, there could be no 
satisfactory answer to the question why, of 
the two, sinless divinity is to be preferred ; 
while, as we have already seen, the parallel 
question as to why of cognitive confusion 
and correct cognition the latter is preferred 
is easy to answer: we have found that it 
is quite a natural law that while cognitive 
confusion leads to suffering, correct cogni- 
tion delivers us from it. 

There is no such natural connexion, on 
the other hand, between sin and suffering, 
nor between sinless divinity and deliverance. 
All the connexion that western philosophers, 
mostly under the influence of Christianity, 
have postulated is either moral or just 
unchallengeably done by God. But no 
moral law, or none that is said to be 
ordained by an unchallengeable God, is 
ever as binding and, therefore, as convincing 
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as a natural law. It is binding on and 
therefore convincing to them only who 
have somehow accepted it, and in this 
respect its compelling force is no stronger 
than that of convention ( tradition ). 
While in.a tradition, I cannot imagine 
going against it; but I may not have been 
in it ‘and on certain revolutionary ground 
I may abjure it or at least grow cold 


toward it, and then the details of the 


tradition, including the moral and religious 
laws sanctioned by it, lose all the com- 
pelling force they had. There is no such 
contingency about natural laws, empirical 
or pure, unless, of course, the whole 
accepted system called science undergoes, for 
some valid reason, a revolutionary change. 
But, first, such total revolutionary changes 
in science are few and far between; and, 
secondly, while there is never any world- 
wide self-complete moral or/cum religious 
system, whichever scientific system holds the 
field at a particular period of time is world- 
wide. As for smaller internal changes within 
a system, this poses no epistemological 
problem, no more than smaller internal 
changes in moral concepts within a given 
tradition. 

Be it remembered that the Indian has 
always understood moral and typically 
religious compulsioh in this way. The logic 
in this field of morals and religion is, with 
Indians, solely the logic of tradition, often 
codified into a system, called śāstra. What 
they’ have often tried for -is the defence of 
this tradition as a whole against a general 
attack ; and when they have defended or 
rejected particular moral or religious 
phenomena, that has always been within the 


tradition, ie, among people who have 
accepted it. 
Only spiritual phenomena, as distinct 


from moral and religious, have been under- 
stood in line with natural phenomena, 
because the paradigm case of spirit is, with 
the Indian, a stage where cognitive confusion 
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has been totally removed, and includes 
whatever follows nacurally from this 
removal. Intermediate between this para- 
digm case and the animal life of man there 
are, of course, stages which may ( every 
higher stage in relation to the lower) be 
called (relatively) spicitual; but that is 
because the higher is every time sought to 
be understood as a nearer approach to the 
paradigm case. Some of the basic moral 
laws may follow from duman nature itself 
at these relatively spiritual stages and may, 
therefore, be over-tradstional. But, even 
then, it cannot be said that these basic 
morals are preferred just because they 
follow from the higher human nature. For 
a particular stage of human nature is called 
higher only because it .s nearer the para- 
digm stage, and it must not be forgotten 
that the paradigm stage is most desirable 
only because it naturall) Teads to the total 
removal of suffering, so that in effect, the 
basic morals too are desirable because they 
too lead to the removal of suffering, of 
course, to an appropriate extent in each 
case. The Buddhist doctrine of pratitya- 
samutpada has clearly brought to the fore 
this natural connexion between morals, at 
whatever spiritual stage with the corre- 
sponding removal of sufEring. 


Anyway, explanation through natural con- 
nexion is alone convincing, and all western 
a priori accounts of morals and religion fail 
in this respect. So, thee is no a priori 
explanation as to why sitless divinity is to 
be preferred to sinfulness. The only accept- 
able explanation would be a naturalistic 
one, namely, by showing that there is a 
natural connexion of the former with the 
removal o: suffering (called redemption ), 
and of the latter with tke origination and 
increase of suffering; and any such 
naturalistic explanation would be based . 
ultimately on the natural relation of cognit- 
ive confusion with suffering and of correct 
cognition with its remova.. 
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V 


We have shown that one reason why the 
simultaneous originality of sin and sinless 
divinity in man cannot be accepted is that 
the Christian has failed to show why of 
the two the latter is preferable. No a priori 
explanation is acceptable ; and explanation 
on the ground that God wants it is equally 
unacceptable, because that would not 
present before us an image of God as all- 
wise and all-kind. As for a naturalistic 
explanation, we have shown that_the only 
one that could be offered would posit 
cognitive ,confusion as more basic than sin 
and make redemption—in the present case, 
total removal of suffering—dependent, at 
least to a large extent, on human effort. 

The doctrine of original sin is thus un- 
acceptable to the Indian mind, in which- 
ever of the two senses it is understood, 
whether in the sense that sin alone is 
original or in the other sense, namely, that 
it is co-criginal with sinless divinity. 


At the close of the third section we noted . 
two other’ possible views of man, precisely _ 


to which the Indian mind has turned and 
which it understands not merely as more 
logical but also more in accord with God’s 
wisdom and kindness. These two alter- 
natives are (i) that divinity alone is 
original with man, ‘original’ meaning ‘of 
essence’, this having, as we have already 
seen, a corollary, namely, that this essential 
character remained, to whatever extent, 
covered by cognitive confusion, and (ii) 
that the essence of man is neither divinity 
nor this confusion, it being wholly neutral 
in respect of either. Be it remembered 
that Indians have never taken sin and 
sinless divinity to be as original as cognitive 
confusion and correct cognition and that 
when, therefore, they speak of the essence 
of man as either this or that they mean 
either cognitive confusion or correct cogni- 
tion. Otherwise, however, they could easily 
speak of it as sin or sinless divinity, in 
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which case, of course, the two alternatives 
would be that essentially man is either 
sinless divinity alone or neither-sinful-nor- 
sinless-divinity. 

That of these two alternatives the 
former, namely, divinity, covered, to what- 
ever extent, by cognitive confusion, is logi- 
cally all right and clashes in no way with 
the wisdom and kindness of God, we have 
already shown. Only it has been shown 
further that it presupposes another doc- 
trine, namely, that of metempsychosis 
which, however, we have declined to con- 
sider in this address. 

The other alternative, namely, that man 
is essentially neither sinful nor sinlessly 
divine—or, more fundamentally, neither 
with correct knowledge nor with cognitive 
confusion, in short, with no knowledge at 
all, knowledge, correct or not, being all 
adventitious—even this other alternative, 
though it may not appeal very much to 
our sense of human dignity, is not after 
all, illogical. Also it does not clash with 
divine wisdom and kindness, For even the 
wisest and kindest God could well ordain 
that man only acquires knowledge—-correct 
or not—and acts according to it, it being 
enough that he has granted man, or 
arranged that man should have, all the 
powers and facilities for acquiring the 
knowledge and acting up to it. And if, 
as a result of correct knowledge of the 
ultimate nature of man and the world, 
and also as a result of acting up to this 
knowledge, he gets back his original ulti- 
mate nature, there is nothing to point 
against God. Nothing against God, even 
if, as the Buddhists claim, man is origi- 
nally not merely without knowledge, but 
without any final nature of his own. 

Nothing, first, if man is originally with- 
out knowledge. Knowledge is always of 
Something. Hence, to be without knowl- 
edge means to be without knowledge of 
things and this, of its own nature. entails 
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that such things have to be known. One 
cannot say, ‘You do not ‘know x’, without 
inevitably placing before you the task of 
attempting to know this x. So, if God has 
arranged that man be originally without 
knowledge, it means that man has inevi- 
tably to proceed to know things of the 
world, and this is certainly a wise and 
kind dispensation of God. If, now, in 
course of knowing things of the world, he 
comes to know the ultimate state of 
affairs, namely, among other things, that 
man is essentially without knowledge, and 
if, as is quite natural—and particularly so 
because false knowledge about man’s 
nature and his role in the world is the 
natural cause of his suffering—he should 
strive to get back tc this original state, 
this also would be in perfect consonance 
with divine wisdom and kindness. 


God cannot be blamed even if he 
arranges that man be originally without 
any final, i.e., definite nature of his own. 
Definiteness of character is constituted by 
commitment, but commitment may well be 
an inevitable source of suffering, seeing 
that a truly romantic character that sticks 
to nothing is free so far from all suffer- 
ing. Hence for God te ordain that man be 
essentially romantic would not be an act 
ót unwisdom or unkindness. Add to this 
the theory of metempsychosis, and it will 
explain why this truly romantic character 
is normally kept concealed behind a show 
of definiteness and stability. 


If the last alternative, namely, that man 
is essentially neither with correct cognition 
nor with cognitive confusion, is neither 
illogical in itself nor inconsistent with 
divine wisdom and kindness, it follows that 
the theory which could be derived from it, 
namely, that man is essentially neither sin- 
ful nor of divine sinlessness, is also without 
any such fault. 
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VI 


It may be noted thet according to both 
the Indian alternatives, namely, (i) that 
man is essentially divine, this divinity be- 
ing understood only in the cognitive 
aspect—as either pure <nowledge, cit, itself 
or omniscience, and (ii) that man is 
essentially neither divne (in the same 
sense) nor with cognitive confusion—ac- 
cording to both these alternatives neither 
sin nor saintliness con:titutes any part of 
the original nature oł? man. Pdpa and 
punya. are, for the _ndian, adventitious 
characters, both resulting from cognitive 
confusion. 

That papa (sin) cannot be an original. 
character of man, which cognitive confu- 
sion is, is clear from another consideration 
also. It is that while cognitive confusion 
leads of itself to correc: cognition, sin can- 
not of itself lead to saintliness. Let us 
explain. 

Cognitive confusion can at all take place 
only if it is based on partial or complete 
non-cognition of the real. Confusion as 
positive is certainly mcre than such nega- 
tive non-cognition, brt, assuredly, it is 
based on that, in the sense that unless 
there is such non-cogrition there is no 
scope whatsoever for the confusion: if the 
real is fully known how can there be any 
confusion about it? Now, as for this non- 
cognition, we have already shown that 
of itself it leads to cognition—if not 
to the cognition of what ought to have 
been cognized, at least to one of some 
other object, and this is how confusion 
takes place. But if in :ome cases the non- 
cognition leads of itsel? to cognitive con- 
fusion, it could in otter cases well lead 
to correct cognition. Besides, a cognitive 
confusion is a confusion only when it is 
detected as such. Ctherwise, however, 
it is as good as a co-rect cognition, the 
logic here being that unless detected as 
confusion every cognition is correct. 
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Sin, on the other hand, is not based 
on a merely negative non-saintliness, par- 
tial or complete ; nor does such non-saintli- 
ness lead of itself to any form of saintli- 
ness. Non-saintliness in the case of man, 
who is the main subject of discussion here, 
is exactly what is called sin: man as man 
has to be either saintly or sinful—in 
moderate language, either good or bad, 
either right or wrong—never neutral. 
Only sub-human beings are morally neu- 
tral and one of the central points where 
precisely man differs from the sub-human 
species is that man’s action is always to 
be judged morally. Even where man be- 
haves as just an animal, even there his 
behaviour is, as a matter of fact, judged 
as morally right or wrong, though there 
is never such moral pronouncement in the 
case of any other species ( unless this latter 
is rhetorically anthropomorphized ); and 
even where a human action is uninten- 
tional we hold the man _ responsible— 
though distantly : we say he ought to have 
foreseen, he ought to have been more 
cautious, and so on. Only physiological 
movements are excluded and these are not 
man’s actions. 


Not merely is sin not based on nega- 
tive non-saintliness—the neutral amoral in 
man—this neutral amoral also does not 
lead of itself to either sin or saintliness. 


The neutral amoral in man consists of 
(i) his bodily movements which are merely 
physiological and (ii) his instinctive 
behaviour which rarely differs from that 
of other species and in respect of which 
we, in various social interests, suspend 
moral judgement, even though this is not 
out of scope. None of the movements and 
behaviour can of itself lead to any form of 
action that is morally right or wrong, as 
distinct from what happens in the case 
of non-cognition and cognition where the 
former does, of its own -nature, lead to 
the latter. 
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It follows that even though cognitive 
confusion could somehow be taken as orig- 
inal to man because it is obviously more 
in consonance with divine wisdom, and, 
of course, kindness too, sin can never be 
taken as original, unless the whole busi- 
ness of redemption is left to God, man’s 
effort counting for nothing. But we have 
already seen why for God to take this 
entire business on his own shoulders does 
not speak in favour of his wisdom. Even 
regarding kindness, would it not be more 
kind of God to let man redeem himself, 
he intervening only at the end, if at all, 
rather than keep man helpless all the time 
and himself doing all that has to be 


done ? 
L] 


VII 


We have seen why from the traditional 
Indian point of view the Christian doc- 
trine of original sin is untenable. Indeed, 
that doctrine began to lose its popularity 
with the rise of humanism in the last few 
centuries. The modern humanistic view is 
that man has a dignity of his own, which, 
translated into old-time language, would 
amount to saying that man is intrinsically 
good and that whatever appears contrary 
has been forced on him from outside—a 
view not very distant from what Indians 
have generally held. The only difficulty 
with modern humanism—and the difficulty 
is no small one—is that it leaves no room 
whatsoever for sin. For, according to 
humanism, man is just goodness plus arnoral 
natural influences from outside. These 
humanists forget that, after all, man has 
absorbed, incorporated, these influences as 
his own, and that he, with his intrinsic 
goodness, might have—in some cases, defi- 
nitely ought to have—resisted them. In 
so far, therefore, as he has absorbed them 
he has sinned. So sin also belongs to man 
and he ought not only to resist it in future 
but also to seek redemption, through every 
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legitimate means, from whatever sin he has 
already committed. 

This being the original state of affairs, 
a Christian may now reasonably ask—has 
not, then, man an original power of 
absorbing outside influences, and is not this 
power, therefore, the original sin he ‘spoke 
of? Was he not right in having main- 
tained that while man has (in religious 
language, has been given by God) the 
freedom to choose between what his good 
nature suggests and what is forced on him 
from outside, he chooses the latter and 
thereby commits a sin? 

We reply, he could be right if only his 
interpretation of freedom were acceptable. 
But freedom is no power of choice that 
way. At the level at which we are talk- 
ing there is no question of choosing the 
good. We may choose between two com- 
peting outside influences, but when it 
comes to the question of relating my good 
nature to the outside influence the prob- 
lem is entirely different. Good nature is 
itself the freedom to choose and I 
choose between competing outside influ- 
ences verily through this good nature, so 
that when I choose an outside influence, 
which I later know was against my good 
nature and which, therefore, I ought to 
have resisted then but did not, I am still 
acting according to my good nature, i.e., 
freely. Only, the goodness or the freedom 
has gone wrong. In other words, my 
collapse before the temptation is really my 
freely submitting to it—I simply choose to 
collapse and am not knocked down, as it 
appears. Not that every time I am con- 
scious of this free submission, but through 
training I may learn to realize every such 
collapse as an act of free submission ; and 
when I so realize it, it is all good nature 
over again, sinning appearing as only a 
shadowy movement in a shadowy dimen- 
sion, lightly slipping down on my good 
nature. The moral of this account is that 


sinning consists not really in freely submit- 
ting to the outside inflience, but only in not 
having known that $ is free submission. 
Once again it is poved that cognitive 
imperfection is more primary than one that 
is moral. ‘There is thus no original sin 
anywhere. 


Original sin has sometimes been sought 
to be understood in a cheap popular way. 
Sometimes, for example, we are told that 
since every man beg-ns his life in dirty 
circumstances involving lust and flesh, the 
whole process from conception to delivery 
being altogether a serizs of dirty affairs, he 
must be beginning vith sin. Sometimes, 
again, we are told that man inherits the 
sins of his father and forefathers quite as 
much as he inherits other traits. But these 
accounts are either all myths or only sym- 
bolic representations of things that are 
deeper. If myths, we have nothing to say ; 
and if symbolic, we heve already seen how 
the truths they are taken as symbolizing 
fare. 


There is equally ancther mythological or 
symbolic account. Adam, we are told, was 
first in the likeness of God; but later he 
misused this divinity and disobeyed God, 
and this was the orig-nal sin of man for 
which the whole race will have to suffer. 
If this is a mere myth we have nothing 
to say, as we had nothing to say in the 
case of the other two myths. As symbolic, 
however, it probably means that since for 
God to ordain that men be exactly like 
him would not be im consonance with 
his wisdom, he is understood as making 
men lesser figures than himself, and this 
he could do by creatng man in such a 
manner that he would disobey and suffer 
therefor, so that God might redeem him. 
But if this be the truth symbolized, we 
have already seen whet it comes to ulti- 
mately. God could more wisely and with 
greater kindness ordain that man—other- 
wise divine, whether cf divine stuff itself 
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or created in the likeness of God—should 
fall short of him primarily in cognitive 
perfection, and that alone could, as we 
have seen, explain, directly or indirectly, 
all the difference between God and man. 

` We are, again, told that if God ‘had 
not implanted original sin in man he 
could not be a moral agent at all and 
would scarcely be different from the sub- 
human species. But, even for this purpose, 
was it necessary for God to have made 
him originally sinful? Could he not, for 
this purpose, just implant in man’s mind the 
idea of sin, and is there not a world of 
difference between the idea of sin and sin 
itself ? If, however, one prefers that this 
idea is but the original sin as original, this 
would only be playing with words. An 
idea of sin can in no way be understood 
as either an actual sin or even as its germ 
in the shape of possibility. Totally disgusted 
with these arguments and counter-argu- 
ments, one may feel tempted, we admit, to 
put forward an extreme view, namely, that 
God was not! wise enough to have created 
man at all, or, for the matter of that, any 
sentient being whatsoever. One may go 
even further and argue that it would be the 
best state of affairs if there were no God 
at all. Our replies to these two radical 
views would be as follows : 

_ We never like to contest with those who 


deny God or side with those who affirm his 
existence. Our only point here is that those 
who advocate the doctrine of original sin 
sincerely believe that God, who is omniscient 
and the almighty Lord, is also the all-kind, 
final redeemer. These advocates could, it 
is conceivable, be silenced by showing that 
there is no convincing evidence for the 
existence of this their God. But a better, 
at least a softer, procedure would be to 
show, as we have tried to do, that even 
admitting their Géd we need not admit 
their doctrine of original sin. 

As for the other view that the all-wise 
and all-kind God ought not to have created 
human beings and other creatures, we only 
argue : 

If God had created no jiva, or had so 
arranged that there could be no jiva beside 
him, this would not in any way proclaim 
either his wisdom or his kindness. Not 
kindness, assuredly ; for then there would 
be no one to be kind to. Nor also wisdom ; 
for what purpose—whether of God him- 
self or of anybody else—would God serve 
if he were all alone, no matter with or 
without an insensient universe ? God could 
only play with insensient things; and even 
the rules of that play, wholly private as 
they are because there is no other jiva, 
would themselves be just play; and this 
play would in no sense be called wisdom. 
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_; All struggles for the preservation of this illusive individuality are really vices. All 

struggles to lose this individuality are virtues. Everything in the universe is trying to 
break down this individuality, either consciously or unconsciously. All morality is based 
upon the destruction of separateness or false individuality, because that is the cause of 


all sin, 
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Tus 1s a formidable subject indeed. How 
is one to judge whether a particular litera- 
ture as a whole is progressing or decay- 
ing? By aesthetic standards? By social 
or political standards? By moral stand- 
ards ? If so, what aesthetics, what society, 
what morality is one to measure the litera- 
ture against ? 

And then there is always the sneaking 
suspicion that perhaps literature can only 
be judged by its own standards, as human 
communication of feelings and thoughts 
through art—regardless of the content of 
those feelings and the direction of those 
thoughts, regardless even of the author, if 
we are to take Flaubert’s gospel literally. 

For Flaubert, who strongly influenced the 
literature we are dealing with, believed that 
the writer should be like God—present, but 
not visible in his creation. Impossible ? 
But is not that the secret of Shakespeare’s 
overwhelming genius—that he is there, but 


you cannot pin him down in any one 
character, scene, line = 

These are all obvious and perplexing 
questions that immediztely spring to mind. 

Two guidelines present themselves, one 
somewhat of a class:c and familiar, the 
other modern and little known. 

Coleridge, in his Æographia Literaria I 
believe, advanced three questions that a 
critic should pose to himself in examining 
any work of literature: First, what was the 
author’s intention ? Second, how well did 
he carry out that inention? And third, 
the devastating question: Was the entire 
enterprise worth it, in the first place ? 

Coleridge’s criteria nave been much dis- 
cussed pro and con b literary men. They 
are generally regarded as comprising a valid 
starting point for literary criticism. 

But a casual remars by the remarkable 
Czech writer in the German tongue, Franz 
Kafka, seems to me f enlarge Coleridge’s 
criteria significantly. In a talk with a 
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young friend, Kafka denied that his cryptic 
stories and novels were meant as a criticism 
of twentieth ‘century society. He said: 

‘But I am no critic. I cannot quickly 
transform myself into something different, 
then return to myself and precisely measure 
the distance.’ (Gustav Janouch, Conversa- 
tions with Kafka ) 

What is noteworthy in this definition of 
the critical process is the concern with the 
critic himself. As Kafka sees it, the critic, 
to be able to judge, must be aware of where 
he stands in relation to the thing he is 
judging. For criticism involves not merely 
a description cf an object being judged but 
also a working out of the critic’s own 
position, in relation to the position of the 
work of literature he is judging. The act 
of criticism becomes an act of measurement 
of the distance between the critic and the 
work he is criticizing. In a sense, criticism 
becomes its own subject. f 

This is important, because it is a char- 
acteristic modern western attitude not only 
toward the criticism of literature, but aio 
toward literature itself, 

Kafka himself’ is one of the heroes of 
modern literature, and his statement is very 
characteristic of that literature, both in 
what it says, and the way in which it says 
it. For in modern literature, often the work 
is its own subject and its own demonstra- 
tion. It is not only about something ; it is 
also that something that it is about. 


Archibald MacLeish has popularized this 
thought with his line, ‘A poem should not 
mean, but be? That is, a poem should not 
merely talk about something ; it should be 
that thing. 

Unfortunately, MacLeish’s formula is 
oversimplified, and the line is a failure in 
its own terms. It means, not is; the line 
means something outside of jts own intrinsic 
meaning. 

Let me explain by referring to a favourite 
poem by Robert Frost, called The Silken 


Tent, In this poem the poet compaies his 
wife to a silk tent. In masterly fashion, 
working with concrete details ( the ropes of 
the tent, the pinnacle, and so forth) Frost 
touches, just barely touches, on the cor- 
respondences between womanly beauty and 
grace, both physical and spiritual, and this 
man-made object, billowing, shimmering, 
aspiring heavenward in the summer field. 
The ‘she’ of the poem, his wife, is like a 
summer tent; also, the summer tent is like 
her. That is the ostensible subject. But the 
poem is also about itself—because it is one 
long sentence of fourteen lines, a Shake- 
spearian sonnet ; one long, sustained breath 
—literally breathtaking, like the woman and 
the tent. The lines rise and fall, surge and 
swell and subside as you read them aloud 
—merging with both woman and tent. 


Similarly, in his description of what the 
critic must do, Kafka is both including 
himself and leaving himself out. Including 
himself, because he expects you to treat 
what he says as the ideal critic treats 
literature—measuring the distance between 
yourself and his statement. 

At the same time, in saying that he him- 
self could never perform this role of critic, 
and then describing this most complicated, 
yet profound process, with the extra- 
ordinary perceptiveness, objectivity, self- 
awareness and perspective it requires—by 
doing this, Kafka is at one and the same 
time showing that he himself would be the 
perfect person to do it—and mocking the 
entire enterprise, as one impossible for an 
ordinary person like himself——a mere story- 
teller. 

Hard, this is very hard—yet very reward- 
ing. For if we are to take both Coleridge 
and Kafka seriously, and if we take the 
theme of our discussion seriously, it is 
terribly important, this goal of self-examina- 
tion. | 

Coleridge says we must, in the final 
analysis, evaluate the author’s intention as 
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well as his accomplishment. Which means 
that we have the obligation to judge his 
values, And Kafka reminds us that, in 
setting ourselves the grand target of survey- 
ing contemporary western literature, in 
terms of its progress or decay, we must 
simultaneously be surveying our own posi- 
tion, our own standard—one that presum- 
ably is neither western nor contemporary. 
Only so will we be able to measure the 
distance between ourselves, the judges, and 
the literature we are judging, with precision 
and meaningfulness. 

' So it is important as we begin that we 
remember to keep in mind our own pre- 
dispositions, our own assumptions as to 
values, the ground on which we stand as 
we survey the ground of contemporary 
western literature—here, in the Rama- 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture in 
Calcutta, on this evening of 19 September 
1970. 


We may all of us go home at the end 
of this evening and begin to measure 
distances... 


INTENTIONS 


What is the intention, or what are the 
intentions, of contemporary western litera- 
ture ? What do these writers set out to do ? 

Spinoza said that all definition was by 
negation. He was speaking as a philosopher 
about human attempts to define the nature 
and qualities of God. What God is, he said, 
can only be inferred by eliminating those 
things which God is not. He is not a 
physical being, not limited in time and 
space, and so forth. 

We find very ordinary people, who are 
neither philosophers nor critics, practising 
the same technique to measure what things 
really are by describing what they are not. 
I recall in my childkood hearing old folks 
who had been brought up in the small- 
town culture of late nineteenth century 
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Poland count in this way: not one, not 
two, not three.... Spinoza’s very method 
of definition by negation. 


We are obliged te W. B. Yeats, the 
magnificent Irish poet who was the first 
major voice of twentiz-h century poetry in 
the English language. ile has very succinctly 
ticked off for us whas an eminent modern 
poet considers literature not to be. It was 
his view that only ‘that which does not 
teach, which does not cry out, which does 
not persuade, which does not condescend, 
which does not explain, is irresistible. 


So those of us who favour other inten- 
tions that we believe iterature should have 
—those who prefer literature which aims to 
teach, to cry out whether in joy or 
sorrow ), to persuade the reader to act or 
believe one way or another, to assume a 
lofty, though admittedly superior tone, to 
explain what is or sl:culd be—those of us 
who are looking for such aims in con- 
temporary literature—or at least in some 
of the best cf it—are brought up short. 
We do not like to be accused of the gross 
errors of pedantry, rhetoric, argumentation, — 
omniscience. So we ask these twentieth 
century writers directly: What do you 
intend ? 


Literary men, particularly poets, are hard 
to pin down. But W. H. Auden, a kind of 
bi-naticnal poet, who began as an English- 
man and became an American citizen, in 
his iccnoclastic youth during the 1930s 
amused his admirers with three witty lines 
that point straight toward the preferences 
of his generation (middle-aged by now). 
He wrote : 


Private faces in public places 
Are wiser and nicer 
Than public faces in private places. 
—Meaning that the professor who 
teaches, the preacher who cries out, the 
debater who tries tc persuade, the im- 
portant Senator, the self-assured business- 
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man or General—all these speak always 
with public voices in the public places 
where they show their public faces. But 
literature is a private matter, a book is 
read by one person at a time in the privacy 
of his own eyes. The writer should address 
the reader directly, and individually, not 
as though he were one of a crowd. So down 
with the pulpit, the stage, the rostrum—in 
literature ! 

Carrying this one thought further leads 
us to the notion of a kind of democratic 
co-operation existing between the writer and 
his audience. The moment the reader 
ceases being condescended to, led by the 
hand, new opportunities are opened to him 
—-and new demands are made of him. He 
is encouraged to help the writer work out 
the meaning of the piece of writing. In a 
way, the writer requires his reader to share 
in the act of literary creation. 


I do not mean to make this sound easy. 
All of us, without exception, have struggled 
with the demands of unfamiliar modern 
art. A fine statement of this view of 
literature is Wallace Stevens’s poem, On 
Modern Poetry, where he speaks of the poet 
as a-metaphysician in the dark, twanging 
a musical instrument for an unseen 
audience. The audience takes these sounds 
and makes its own poem out of them. And, 
again, this poem itself is both very reward- 
ing and demanding. 

Because of this stress on the private 
inwardness of literature, the creative parti- 
cipation it encourages—nay demands—of 
the reader, it is no accident that the 
philosophy of existentialism has so captured 
the imagination of the intellectuals and 
artists in the West. For existentialism con- 
tains in it a powerful insistence that man, 
however limited, is not a mere thing, an 
object, for God or the forces of history 
to manipulate as they will. It contains the 
thought that the relation between the 
Creator and the creature created is an 


I-Thou relationship—not an I-It relation- 
ship, between on the one hand the objective 
social forces of classes and masses, and on 
the other an inexorable ‘objective situa- 
tion’. To existentialism there is room for 
human beings to move around in, to affect 
their own destiny as individuals, as persons 
in their own right, regardless of their 
economic class background or role. Hence, 
inclining to existentialist volitional philos- 
ophy, contemporary western literature tends 
to reject the nineteenth century strait jacket 
of a dogmatic determinism where man, as 
part of a collective, is moved inexorably to 
a distant Utopia—or cataclysm. 


But let us not succumb to the temptation 
to harangue. We are false to the spirit of 
Yeats and contemporary literature when we 
do so. 


And then there is no need in this country, 
to this audience, to explain the appeal of 
existentialism. Edward Shils, writing about 
Indian intellectuals a few years ago, was 
struck by their eager understanding of its 
relevance to the present situation. He 
explains why : 

“It is an affirmation of individuality ; it 
is a declaration of the individual’s respon- 
sibility for his own action in a world he 
never made ; it demands personal integrity, 
authenticity of judgment and choice. It 
discloses human beings attempting to live 
in the “realm of freedom”. (The Intellec- 
tual between Tradition and Modernity : The 
Indian Situation ) 

(Shils is chary of dealing compliments 
to Indian intellectuals. So this one must be 
well-earned.) 


One may say of contemporary literature 
in the West that, whether or not a partic- 
ular author calls himself existential, the 
literature, as a whole, does attempt to live 
in that ‘realm of freedom’ with as much 
integrity and authenticity as it can muster. 
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Whether or not it succeeds is another 
question. 


Tue Am 


What road does the twentieth century 
writer in the West take in his pursuit of 
‘authenticity’ ? Is there a common path 
for both the existentialist philosophers and 
the literary men? For the philosophers, as 
we have said, the path is the exploration 
of the human situation, of mankind in 
general. For the writers, it is self-explora- 
tion, self-definition. It is this shared involve- 
ment with humanity and the self that joins 
Sartre with Hemingway, Camus with Bellow 
and Ellison, Kierkegaard and Buber with 
Thomas Mann and Boris Pasternak. . 


Hemingway's oft-quoted quote from 
Donne, ‘no man is an island’ has two 
faces: every man is part of all humanity— 
and all humanity is in every man. Probe 
one man deeply, and you probe the human 
situation. 

But is not such self-involvement, self- 
interest in literature an anti-social act, a 
fine employment for the privileged intellec- 
tual or writer, but counter to the benefit 
of humanity as a whole ? Ought not the 
writer to devote himself to heralding aspira- 
tions for a better social order ? 


The sad fact is that such propagandistic 
writing is in practice almost invariably 
superficial, predictable, repetitious, and, the 
worst crime of all for a work of literature, 
boring. In fact, it defeats its own purpose 
of bolstering morale, because in a short 
time no one any longer takes it seriously. 

What about the celebration of man’s 
scientific achievements, in this remarkable 
age of ours ? Lewis Mumford, the cultural 
historian, considers man’s investigation of 
himself the most significant factor in human 
development. In describing the part 
language played in early man’s evolution, 
he says, with considerable eloquence : 
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‘Man’s own develcpment and self-dis- 
covery is part of a universal process; he 
may be described as that minute, rare, but- 
infinitely precious part of the universe 
which has, through the invention of 
language, become awere of its own exist- 
ence. Beside that achievement of conscious- 
ness in a single being, the hugest star 
counts for less than a czetinous dwarf.’ ( The 
Myth of the Machine ) 

In sum: heightened self-consciousness can 
be singled out as the most significant aim 
of contemporary literature. 

In this struggle to 2xpand the limits of 
human consciousness, “o explore the riches 
of man’s sensibilities, literature has, in 
Kenneth Burke’s terminology, deployed 
various strategies. Significantly, they are 
used by all the arts—aoti merely by litera- 
ture : painters, sculptors, musicians, dancers 
influence and are influenced by one another, 
adapt one another’s concepts to their own 
work. This, again, is part of the widened 
awareness of our age: all artists are alert 
to the intellectual and emotional, as well 
as the purely formal aspects of their work. 
It is no accident that T. S. Eliot’s idea of 
‘significant form’-—-thet the bridge of art 
runs beth ways, from significance at one 
end to form at th2 other, has been 
considered (though not always accepted ) 
as referring to all the arts, not merely 
literature. 


But this is all theoretical. Let us 
examine some specific examples. 
Format: This refers originally to the 


shape, size, general meke-up of a publica- 
tion. It can be extended to apply to what 
lies inside the book, az well: the way the 
pages are arranged, ard the words on the 


page. James Joyce, who pioneered so 
many novelties in modern literature, 
adopted various literary formats for 


different situations, moods, ideas. 


In Ulysses, for exaraple when the hero, 
Stephen Dedalus, visits a newspaper office, 
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there suddenly appear centred in the 
middle of the page newspaper headlines, 
in bold capital letters : 


IN THE HEART OF THE 
HIBERNIAN METROPOLIS 


THE WEARER OF THE CROWN 
GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS 


Also journalistic clichés : 


WITH UNFEIGNED REGRET IT IS WE 
ANNOUNCE THE DISSOLUTION OF A 
MOST RESPECTED DUBLIN BURGESS 


And so on. 


The first thing to note about this is 
the playful element. It is so much fun 
to take an ordinary cliché from a medium 
of communication of the mass culture of 
our time—the newspaper—and mimic it 
with a straight face in a very serious book 
full of briliant, sensitive literary writing. 
Mixing media, manipulating the format, 
creates a delightful effect. 

That, by the way, is the pleasure in the 
pop art that is confusing to so many 
people. It is meant to be funny—it is a lark 
—and it is all the funnier because of its 
setting. You take a commercial advertise- 
ment, with its crassness and high gloss, 
blow it up, put it in a frame, and hang 
it in a serious art gallery where it can 
mock both the gallery, the pretensions of 
serious art, and the surprised onlooker, 
who does not know what to make of it. 
(Just as the first readers of Ulysses did 
not know what to make of it then—and 
many readers still do not. ) 

The playfulness, the surprise, the fun, 
the zest, the vitality, the good humour— 
these are the first point to note. 

The second is that the format of litera- 


ture has been enormously influenced by 
other media of communication besides the 
newspaper—and not only the format, but 
the style as well, and sometimes ( un- 
happily ) the ideas and characters. Read 
any modern novel carefully and you will 
find the motion picture flashback tech- 
nique. In the middle of a chapter, or a 
page, sometimes even of a sentencc—the 
reader is transposed to another time or 
place. , 

Then there is the contrapuntal tech- 
nique of music—one theme appears, then 
a counter-theme, one that is complemen- 
tary or opposed; the two are playcd off 
one against the other, and, finally there 
is a resolution—up, down, and out. In 
T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land, for example, 
we have themes from classical myth, reli- 
gious symbolism, literary allusions, being 
balanced and set off against purely con- 
temporary themes. Cleopatra’s burnished 
barge is played against closing time in 
a London public house, for example—the 
wasteland. of the book of Ezekiel in the 
Bible with its vision of the valley of dry 
bones is opposed to or complemented by the 
wasteland of modern society. All the themes 
rise to a peak with the gnomic wisdom 
of the Bhagavad-Gita and finally sink to 
futility with a world that ends ‘not with 
a bang but a whimper’. 


Abstraction: In 1877 Walter Pater 
wrote: ‘All art aspires toward the con- 
dition of music’ This was a prophesying 
of the abstract element in literature, as 
well as in art. Contemporary literature 
uses symbols that are like shorthand nota- 
tions, abstracts if you will, of the full text. 
These try to condense experience and 
reality into brief and vivid images. 
E E. Cummings has a poem about Buffalo 
Bill, in which the name and figure of the old 
American Western scout symbolizes a 
complete way of life, of feeling, of values. 
Again, as in music, the effectiveness of the 
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symbol depends on the tone and the vibra- 
tions the poet sets going to frame Buffalo 
Bill in. Here, Cummings very gently yet 
firmly sets the bright golden figure Buffalo 
Bill against a background of whimsy, folk 
legend—and dark dusty death. 

Then there is the paradox that ‘less is 

more’, The writers who use this as a 
guideline work for simplicity of form, econ- 
omy of means, absence of elaborate detail. 
Ernest Hemingway’s work comes to mind 
—stark, vigorous, achieving a powerful 
and immediate impact when successful. 
Simultaneity: This is combining in one 
image different views of an object. In 
art, Marcel Duchamps’s ‘Nude Descend- 
ing a Staircase’, where flashes of thighs, 
hips, buttocks painted over one another 
represent the different positions of the 
body as the woman descends the steps. 
The idea is that no event in reality is 
independent of the events preceding and 
following it—Heraclitus’ thought that no 
one ever steps twice in the same river. 
In American literature, William Faulkner 
in his novel Sound and Fury allows us to 
see the same situation, the same char- 
acters, the same events from many dif- 
ferent viewpoints—including that of the 
inarticulate idiot who is the occasion for 
the book. 
Fragmentation and Alienation: Twentieth 
century art tends to disintegrate whole 
objects or figures in order to focus atten- 
tion on a part or to combine the parts in 
a new way—as when Picasso puts both 
eyes to the same side of the nose. 

In contemporary literature the subject is 
often presented as divided, both internally, 
within himself, and externally, alienated 
from his age and society in general. Saul 
Bellow’s Herzog is obsessed with this con- 
sciousness of being fragmented and out- 
side. He tries to re-establish contact with 
himself and the world by writing letters 
to prominent persons, letters that are both 
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penetrating and absurd. ( Emily Dickinson 
anticipated this device to convey her sense 
of fragmentation with her Letter to the 
World.) In Ralph Ellison’s superb In- 
visible Man, a disilluzoned and dispirited 
Negro goes underground to symbolize his 
psychological and social alienation from 
the manipulative socety that refuses to 
recognize his authen-icity. (The exist- 
ential note again! ) 


The use of ambigiity has been wide- 
spread, and insights mto the unconscious 
furnished by  psyckoanalysis. | Modern 
writers have been trymg to ask questions 
rather than make stacements—these ques- 
tions cannot be answered conclusively, and 
remain open. 


Bernard Malamud’s The Assistant is a 
case in point. The prctagonist is a drifter 
and petty thief who attaches himself to a 
person he has victimized, in order to gain 
an identity of his own, through merging 
with that of his victm. At the novel’s 
end, he has himself -ircumcised—because 
his victim is a Jew. ^nd yet, the reader 
feels the question of icentity is still unre- 
solved—the symbol, however physical, is no 
substitute for an assurzd reality. 

Finally, there is the most recent ap- 
proach to self-understending, the confes- 
sional mode, adopted ky our most talented 
poets. Robert Lowell :3 tense and power- 
ful and passionate, and deeply religious, 
and his confessions of personal crises still 


unresolved are violent and moving. 
Richard Eberhart stir: with his candid 
and widely ramifiec descriptions of 


moments of inner expeience. Allen Gins- 
berg often reaches ar essential integrity 
with his hectic outcries, despite the all-too- 
frequent lapses into idexlogical posturing, 


FULL or Lire 


These are some of the tactics, this is 
part of the strategy that contemporary 
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western literature has deployed, in com- 
pany with the other arts, in its search of 
authenticity. 

And now for the sixty-four dollar ques- 
tion: How successful have our writers in 
the West been ? How successful are they 
now ? Has the entire enterprise been worth 

‘it? Is it still worth continuing ? 

The answer is yes. Certainly, there have 
been plenty of failures—works written to 
shock only, works that turn out to be 
time-bound., 

But that is always the case. A success 
may be accounted that one attempt out 
of ten does not fail. American litera- 
ture has been particularly fortunate. We 
have had a large number of first-class 


I was my father: a bald, full-lipped man 
with absent eyes, hoarse throat, and mouth 
i of wit, 
studied heresy at the cabin hearth, : 
and bought the Times the first day off 
the ship. 
I was my father; fought the kids who 
mocked 
his poor wild pinching of the spitball class, 
missed him like a tooth when I awoke 
into -adolescence, swore, harassed, 
to outfather father: wish, work, win 
what he had never dared, or lost. Oh, 
but I was not my father, shrugged away 
from his: ‘I know Job is very strong. 
But a man can longer live with Psalms.’ 
I was not my father; could not hope 
to say 
to my wife the famous solace: ‘Why 
‘cry ? Who knows whether he who found 
it, did not need the lost purse more than I ?’ 


writers in this century and we still have 
them in'‘the 70s. Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Fitzgerald have been our best novelists and 
they still hold up; Ellison, Bellow, 
Malamud are our best novelists now—and 
they are very good and I believe will hold 
up. We have had outstanding poets: 
Frost and Stevens and Cummings and 
Eliot (whether you call him only 
American-born or not); and now we 
have Lowell and Eberhart and Ginsberg. 

All in all, our literature has been and 
still is full of life, energy. Our writers 
remain properly fascinated with that most 
fascinating animal of all—man_ himself. 

For which let us give ‘thanks to what- 
ever gods may be. 


“What hast thou here, and whom hast thou 

here that thou hast hewed thee out here 

a Sepulchre ... a sepulchre on high?’ 
(Isaiah 2216) 


I am myself — not yet, but shall be 
less than I become, more than I do, 
equal to my friends, less than my love, 
more than my work, less than my poetry. 
Making and unmaking myself man, 
rabbi and charlatan and the betwcen, 
and hide myself and give myself away, 
and say less than I think, more than 

I mean. 
I build a house which I may not :nhabit, 
and sow a vineyard which I may not reap, 
and play with children who are not 

my own, 
and read a language I may never speak — 
and joke and err and plan to be forgiven. 
I am all these I do; like Hamlet, have 
offenses more than thoughts — but no sword 
except this word I cast into the river. 


Jacos SLOAN 
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JawanartaL Ngaru wrote in his. Auto- 
biography : “Gandhiji was obviously not of 
the world’s ordinary coinage; he was 
minted of a different and rare variety, 
and often the unknown stared at us 
through. his eyes.’ 

The concept of man is basic to any 
philosophical anthropology. Kant, in his 
Introduction to Logic enumerates four 
questions that, for him, constitute the field 
of philosophy. They are: (a) What can 
I know? (b) What ought I to do? 
(c) What may I hope? and (d) what is 
man? The first question is answered by 
metaphysics, the second by morals, the 
third by religion, and the fourth by, as 
he says, anthropology. 

Referring to these questions, Kant adds, 
‘In reality, however, all these might be 
reckoned under anthropology, since the first 
three questions refer to the last.’ 

The conception of philosophy that Kant 
uses here is in sensu cosmico, by which 
he means a ‘science of the relation of all 
knowledge and every use of reason to the 
ultimate end of human reason, to which, 
as supreme, all other ends are subordinated 
and must be combined into unity in it’. 
Philosophy, in this sense, is ‘the ideal of 
a perfect wisdom, which shows us the ulti- 
mate ends of all human reason’. From this 
position Kant is driven to assert that the 


‘practical philosopher, the teacher. of 
wisdom by doctrine and example, is the 
true philosopher’. 

Gandhi was one swch practical philos- 
opher, and he loved to call himself ‘a 
practical idealist’. If we were to ask of 
a person, ‘What are your moral prin- 
ciples?’ the way in which we could be 
most sure of a true answer would be by 
studying what he did. Actions are in a 
peculiar way revelatcry of moral prin- 
ciples. Similarly, Ganclhi’s life was reve- 
latory of his philosophical thought. His 
statements about man applied most to him- - 
self and he used himself as an individual 
constant in order to derive the anthropo- 
logical propositions wkich he generalized. 
One may or may not agree with his con- 
cept of man, but it must be remembered 
that it was the concrate process of infu- 
sing a new dynamic element into the tradi- 
tional thought of Inda, and then living 
if out’ in his life, that gave birth to his 
own philosophy of mac. It is against this 
background that his concept of man has, 
to be viewed. 

Philosophy and religion generally, and 
political and social philosophy in partic- 
ular, involve a search for a definition of 
man. Philosophers differ in their answers 
to the question ‘What is man?’ One 
schoo] may try to approach it in an abstract 
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manner, another may. view the question 
as meaning ‘What can man become?’ 
that is, whether or not man can control 
his own destiny, whether he can make 
himself, whether he can create a life for 
„himself. This difference in approach is 
basically related to one’s world-view. But 
what is common to all the. philosophies 
is that the question ‘What is man?’ finds 
its due recognition in the respective systems 
of thought. Every philosophy represents, 
at bottom, a theory of the nature of man, 
and one that does not start from a theory 
of human nature tends to become either 
pretentious or trivial. In involving a search 
for a definition of man, Gandhi’s philos- 
ophy is no exception to the general pattern 
of philosophical thought. 


Trura Is Gop 
Within the domain of Gandhi’s philosophy 


his concept of man occupies a very im- 
portant position. His sociological views on 
civilization and his theory of ethics, which 
is the basis of his political philosophy, 
are largely based upon his assumptions re- 
garding human nature. And his views 
about human nature are unmistakably 
coloured by his religious ideas. Thus in 
order to appreciate Gandhi’s thought 
about the nature and destiny of man we 
have to take hold of some of his other 
thoughts and bring out their philosophical 
import. We shall begin with Gandhi’s con- 
ception of Truth, which man represents, 
ideally and potentially, but never actually. 

In Gandhi’s religious thought there is 
a transition from God as Truth to Truth 
as God. He started by saying that God 
was Truth and in 1925 came to hold, 
instead, that Truth was God. The reason 
for this change, he declared, was that the 
objective validity of the concept of God 
may be doubted and even denied, but the 
objective validity of the concept of Truth 
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cannot be. What led Gandhi to assert 
that ‘God and Truth are convertible 
terms’ ? He intended ‘the fine distinction 
between the two statements’ to be seen. 
He said, ‘I came to that conclusion after 
a continuous and relentless search after 
Truth which began nearly fifty years ago’. 
He referred to the religious phenomenon 
of polynomy which left him unsatisfied. 
He noted that there were a number of 
difficulties in the way, no matter how one 
described God, For ‘the human mind is 
a limited: thing, and you have to labour 
under limitations when you think of a 
being or entity who is beyond the power 
of man to grasp’. He tells us that he 
thought that ‘the nearest approach to 
Truth was through love’. But the word 
love is ambiguous, and ‘love’ in the sense 
of ahimsa ‘had only a limited number of 
votaries in the world. But I never found 
a double meaning in connection with truth 
and not even the atheists had demurred 
to the necessity or power of truth’. 
Gandhi refers also to the Hindu view that 
God alone is and nothing else exists, and 
reminds us that, in fact, ‘the Sanskrit 
word for Truth is a word which literally 
means that which exists—Sat’. He points 
out that the same truth is ‘emphasized 
and exemplified in the Kalema of Islam’. 
He concludes: ‘For these and several other 
reasons that I can give you I have come 
to the conclusion that the definition— 
Truth is God—gives me the greatest satis- 
faction” (Selections from Gandhi, ed. 
N. K. Bose, pp. 45) 

In another context Gandhi reaffirmed his 
position, In Contemporary Indian Philos- 
ophy, edited by Radhakrishnan and Muir- 
head he says: ‘I claim to be a votary of 
truth from my childhood. It was the most 
natural thing for me. My prayerful search 
gave me the maxim, the revealing maxim, 
‘Truth is God’ instead of the usual one 
‘God is Tryth’, That maxim enables me 
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to see God face to face as it were. I 
feel Him pervade every fibre of my being.’ 

The ‘fine distinction’ between the two 
statements ‘God is Truth’ and ‘Truth is 
God’ is of substantial significance. 

No student of logic can fail to under- 
stand the significance of the change. 
Whately said that it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether we put truth 
in the first place or the second place. 
Every significant judgement presupposes an 
existent subject, and the judgement is about 
that subject. In the judgement ‘God is 
Truth’, the existence of God is presup- 
posed. But this existence may be questioned, 
and then the predicate, Truth, would 
have to be referred to a non-existent sub- 
ject, and the judgement would be without 
logical significance. But none questions 
that there is truth in the universe. When 
it is said that God is the same as that 
Truth, the judgement becomes significant 
and practically amounts to the proof of 
God. Ordinarily such a simple conversion 
of universal affirmative propositions would 
be fallacious, But there are exceptions to 
this rule too. When the subject and the 
predicate are equal in extent, simple con- 
version is permissible. Similarly the transi- 
tion from ‘God is Truth’ to ‘ Truth is God’ 
cannot be gainsaid by the rules of formal 
logic, since God is taken as identical with 
truth, 

‘I don’t care for God if he is anything 
but Truth, anything but the undeniable 
Reality revealed in man and outside,’ said 
Gandhi. Truth has the greatest appeal to 
human beings. ‘Truth is God’ suggests 
‘Truth should be the object of worship’. 
And it really was for Gandhi, always. In 
practical consequence, this affirmation re- 
lieves a SatydGgrahi from the necessity of 
having any theological belief and enables 
him to sympathize with all persons, as 
brothers-in-faith, who try to follow, in 
their own light, the common goal of Truth. 
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Thus Truth, defined æ that which cannot 
be doubted or denied, is precisely the God 
which Gandhi recognizes. Even an atheist 
will concede that there is truth. Scepticism 
regarding truth defeats itself. With the 
affrmation ‘Truth is God’ Gandhi seeks 
to place the concept of God beyond all 
controversy. It must 3e remembered that 
Truth as God is not truth in a purely fac- 
tual sense, but truth in a value sense. 
Gandhi means by Truth some absolute 
value, both the highest reality and the 
highest good, without any reference to a 
particular theology. 


The Gandhian logiz of the statement 
‘Truth is God’ may ke said to imply the 
following propositions : 


1, That whatever the sceptic may want 
to assert, he will be asserting what he 
believes to be true; 


2. That though peop may differ as to 
what is the truth, there is general agree- 
ment as to what ‘truta’ means ; 


3. That the Truth, whatever it may be, 
has infirite aspects ; it is anekdnta, so that 
even the atheist is right, from his own 
point of view, in deny.ng the existence of 
God. (‘I have no obvection to ... being 
called an Anekaéntavadi or a Syadvadi. But 
my Syadvdd is not the Syadudd of the 
learned, it is peculiarly my own.’ (God Is 
Truth, pp. 9-10) 


These three proposit:ons are philosophi- 
cally quite plausible ard are on an onto- 
logically non-committed plane. The second 
proposition regarding tke fact that there 
is no difference of opinion as to what 
‘truth’ means may be doubted, for there 
are in existence various philosophical 
theories of truth. But :t may be said that 
though the various philosophical theories 
of truth do give different accounts of the 
nature of truth and 30, in a sense, of 
the meaning of ‘trath? there is a 
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common pre-philosophical understanding of 
‘truth’ which, in fact, is the explicandum 
for the philosophers and to that extent 
there is a point of agreement between 
them. 


Trura as Rearrry, as Law, as Love 


Gandhi holds, then, that the objective 
validity of Truth cannot be doubted, and 
that it is in such Truth that human 
existence is inalienably grounded. And this 
groundedness fersists even when man alien- 
ates himself from that basis of his exist- 
ence, since no one, not even the atheist, 
could deny truth. 


What does Gandhi understand by 
‘Truth? ? Does he maintain the distinc- 
tion of knowing and being—reality as it 
is presented to our minds, and reality as 
it is or would be to the divine mind ? 

What are we to understand by such 
statements as ‘Truth is that which is’, or 
‘Truth is God’ ? Gan we experiment by 
substituting in all such passages ‘reality’ 
for ‘Truth’ and noting how far this would 
clarify the situation? The substitution 
makes it possible to define truth in the 
narrower sense as the reflection or expres- 
sion of reality in the mirror of the human 
mind. But it would leave it open to us 
to find other expressions of reality in other 
forms of experience besides thinking. Why 
may not the Real mirror itself in what 
we do as well as in what we think—in 
the goodwill as well as in the true 
thought ? Is there anything that seems to 
give more of reality to our willed actions 
than the sense of their being in agreement 
with what our world requires of us? 
Again, since mere right action is not in 
itself enough but the doing of it must 
spring from right feeling, may it not be 
in love of our fellows that the reality, 
both of ourselves and of them,.comes home 
to us most simply and vividly ? 


When all is said in favour of the above 
substitution, it may still be asked whether 
the habit of philosophers of using truth 
and reality interchangeably may not have 
its justification from the side of knowl- 
edge-theory itself. Plato distinguished dif- 
ferent levels of knowledge according to 
knowledge of things of sense and imagina- 
tion, as in ordinary life or, as in science, 
of things with their causes or, reasons, In 
all these we distinguish between our know- 
ing and the fact known. But there is a 
higher level still, Plato holds, in which 
these two are united but also transcended 
in a sense of an immediate vision and 
absorption in what is seen, and the mind 
seems at home with the very being of 
things. 

To western philosophers this doctrine 
has often proved a rock of offence, but to 
eastern people it is more likely to be 
something , verifiable in the everyday ex- 
perience not only of the philosopher and 
the poet but also of the saint, Radha- 
krishnan rightly contends that ‘For 
Gandhi, satya or truth is the Reality’. 
( Mahatma Gandhi : Essays and Reflections, 
ed, Radhakrishnan ) Speaking about Truth 
as God, Gandhi remarked, ‘He alone is’. 
Truth is not an attribute but is the very 
essence of Godhead. He is that. 


Gandhian thought is based upon the 
firm conviction that Reality is not merely 
a natural order, it is a moral order as 
well. The significance of the view that 
human existence is grounded in Truth may 
now be explained. Gandhi identifies 
Truth with Law and‘ holds that nothing 
in the universe could be independent of 
Law. He says, ‘Truth for me is God, and 
God’s Law and God are not different 
things or facts ... He and His Law abide 
everywhere and govern everything.’ coe. 

tions from Gandhi, p. 6) 

Again, this universe of sentient beings is 
governed by law. ‘If you can think of Law 
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without its Giver, I would say that the Law 
is the Law-giver, that is God? (All Men 
Are Brothers, Unesco, p. 64). This Law 
which holds all things together can only 
be a cohesive force without which the uni- 
verse ‘would crumble to pieces and we 
cease to exist. Love means precisely this 
cohesive force as pertaining to animate be- 
ings. He speaks of the ‘grand law of love’, 
and he thinks that ‘it is love that sustains 
the earth. There only is life where there 
is love. Life without love is death, Love 
is the reverse of the coin of which the 
obverse is truth.’ (ibid. p. 72) And only 
‘under that Law would a well-ordered 
society be intelligible and life worth living. 
(ibid. p. 86) The ‘law of love’ is the 
‘law of life’. 

In the manner of Empedocles, Gandhi 
postulates the forces of love and hatred. 
Hatred leads to destruction; where there 
is life, nature lives by attraction. Now, 
love is either self-love or love for others. 
Like Hume, Gandhi holds that man cannot 
live by self-love alone. In fact, ‘self-love 
compels regard for others’. Ordered society 
would not have been possible without such 
a necessary law. Tagore says, ‘A band of 
robbers must be moral in order to hold 
together as a band ; they may rob the whole 
world but not each other. To make an 
immoral intention successful, some of its 
weapons must be moral? ( Sddhana, 
pp. 55-6 ) From such arguments ag these we 
may now add three more propositions to 
those already listed. It would seem to follow, 
given Gandhi’s premises, that though (4) 
all the universe is grounded in that Law 
which is the Truth, (5) human existence 
is rooted in that Law conceived as Love, 
and (6) man is also aware, however dimly, 
of being so rooted. (For love is not love 
unless there is an awareness of it, how- 
ever obscure.) 

It may be noted that the second set of 
propositions, 4 to 6, are ontologically com- 
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mitted and, to that extent, are much less 
beyond controversy, though the first set of 
propositions, the ontclogically non-com- 
mitted ones, derive their plausibility from 
the second set. The second set of proposi- 
tions may be challenged by (a) those who 
do not share the realistic conception of 
natural law; (b) those who are willing 
to accept a realistic ccnception of laws but 
not a monistic notior of the Law; and 
(c) those who suspect the move to pass 
over from the concep-ion of Law to that 
of Love. A defence >f Gandhi’s thought 
has to meet the atove three sorts of 
opposition. 

After having showr that Truth cannot 
be either denied or doubted, and, further, 
after having shown ‘hat the universe is 
grounded in Truth -mderstcod as Law, 
while human existence is grounded in 
Truth understood as Love, Gandhi now 
proceeds to maintain that man nevertheless 
alienates himself from this basis of his 
existence. Our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions are not in eccordance with this 
basis. But this alienation can never amount 
to total severence. ‘A drop in the ocean 
partakes of the greetness of its parent 
although it is unconsc:cus of it? ( All Men 
Are Brothers, p. 78) Life cannot persist 
without love; and yet we do not always 
succeed in moulding our lives in accordance 
with it The goal of human existence is 
the overcoming ef th alienation. Ahimsa 
is the means for the achievement of this 
end. Ahirhsa@ means identification with 
everything that lives, and Truth is the 
‘power that pervades 2verything’. ‘ Ahimsa 
and Truth are so irtertwined that it is 
practically impossible to disentangle and 
separate them. . Nevertheless ahirnsa is 
the means ; Truth is the end.’ (ibid. p. 81 ) 
And means and end are convertible terms 
in Gandhian ethics. 

To be able to shape one’s life in accord- 
ance with Truth, œe must know the 
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Truth. But the Truth in the sense of that 
ultimate truth, whose different aspects are 
the truths in the plural, is inconceivable as 
much as it is undeniable. We do not know 
the absolute Truth. Gandhi holds that it 
is impossible for us to realize perfect Truth. 
‘Man will ever remain imperfect, and it 
will always be his part to try to be perfect.’ 
( Selections from Gandhi p. 9) He tells us 
that his faith in the absolute truth is so 
strong that this faith amounts to experience 
and that life ‘is an aspiration. Its mission 
is to strive after perfection, which is self- 
` realization? (All Men Are Brothers p. 71) 
He distinguishes between absolute Truth 
and relative truth and says that so long as 
one does not know the former ‘the latter 
should be the guide. The relative truth is 
‘what the voice within tells you’ (ibid. 
p. 71) 

Here enters the mystical element in 
Gandhi’s philosophy, which he calls the 
inner voice. ‘The “ still small voice” within 
you must always be the final arbiter when 
there is a conilict of duty” (ibid. p. 68) 
The inner voice is surely different from 
person to person for ‘the evolution of the 
human mind is not the same for all’. 

This might seem to be subjectivism, but 
Gandhi does have an important point to 
make. He remarks, ‘I do not want to 
foresee the future. I am concerned with 
taking care of the present.’ After all he is 
concerned with truth in the context of 
human situations demanding decision. And 
in a human situation, after one has taken 
all objective factors into consideration, after 
one has weighed all evidence bearing upon 
the issue, one has to choose after all that 
which appears to be right. This element 
_ of subjectivity seems to be a necessary 
element in human choice. I can choose 
only that which seems to me to be right, 
though in order to decide what is right I 
may both consider all objective evidence 
available to me and cultivate my own 
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powers of judgement and moral sense. 
Relative truth, for me, then, is what seems 
to me to be the truth, and I have to con- 
form to that in thought and action. The 
guidance of relative truth is subject to two 
conditions: (a) it is revisable, i.e. one has 
to keep one’s mind open to correct oneself 
should the occasion arise. Life is a series 
of experiments with truth. ‘New experience 
will teach us new duties, but truth shall 
ever be the same.’ And (b) one should 
undergo the appropriate self-discipline 
which more and more lessens the inter- 
ference of the subjective factor and lessens 
the gap between relative and absolute truth. 
Self-discipline consists in cultivating humility 
and ‘ahirnsd is the farthest limit of 
humility’. Iq is what our ancients called 
‘ cittasuddhi’ or self-purification. 

We may distinguish between two different 
attitudes towards truth. First, the attitude 
which expresses itself in the spontaneity of 
thought in the constructions of theorics and 
models and in gradual approximation of 
one’s constructions towards truth ; secondly, 
the attitude which expresses itself in recep- 
tivity, in gradual elimination of theoretical 
constructions, in purifying the mind—as 
one cleanses a mirror—so that it may 
reflect truth. Gandhi’s attitude is the 
second, 
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We thus have the picture of man as a 
being whose existence is rooted in Truth, 
whose existence is made possible by this 
Truth as Love, who is nevertheless alienated 
from it though not wholly severed, and 
whose destiny is to realize that Truth by 
making his relative awareness of truth his 
guide, and also by purifying his mind and 
heart through self-discipline and humility. 
The Gandhian man represents relative truth 
in the axiological sense. On the basis of 
Gandhi’s statement that finite human beings 
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shall never know in its fullness Truth and 
Love which is in itself infinite, it is clear 
that man is an imperfect embodiment of the 
ultimate values which, ideally absolute, 
exist in man only in an _ axiologically 
relative, empirical, and potential form. 

According to Gandhi, human existence 
is limited by two features. First, man has 
a body. Secondly, man is subject to the 
limitations of a society, or historical context, 
a community, the religion into which he is 
born, which he does not, however, choose 
for himself, ; 

Often we find Gandhi saying that the 
body is a ‘possession’? and in order to 
‘arrive at the ideal of total renunciation’ 
one has to ‘learn to use the body for 
the purposes of service’. He holds that 
‘love and exclusive possession can never go 
together’ and in actual life ‘we can 
hardly exercise perfect love, for the body 
as a possession, will always remain with us.’ 
( Selections from Gandhi, pp. 16-17 ) Again, 
ahirasa connotes fearlessness, but ‘fears 
revolve round the body as the centre’. 
(ibid. p. 15) 

How does Gandhi look at these features 
of concrete human existence? He is un- 
affected by the modern awareness of the 
essential subjectivity of body as illustrated 
in the writings of K. C. Bhattacharya and 
the European existentialists. Two different 
attitudes towards the body are possible from 
the point of view of the orthodox man of 
religion and morality. One may look upon 
the body as the source of evil, the root of 
suffering, as the cause of one’s distorted 
vision, and may recommend for spiritual 
life the goal of freedom from the fetters 
of the body to be achieved by means of 
austere self-discipline. Or one may, while 
recognizing the imperfections which the 
body normally confers upon the spirit, 
nevertheless set before spiritual life the goal 
of transforming the body into an appro- 
priate instrument of spiritual existence. We 
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find the former attitule in the greater part 
of the tradition, whiE the latter is found 
in Yoga, Buddhism, end Tantra. A mind- 
ful discipline cf the bedy is the very corner- 
stone of Buddhist “raining. The body, 
though a burden, shculd not be despised. 
One is said to touch the deathless element 
with one’s body. “The Sukhdvati-vyitha 
teaches that in Am#&@bha’s paradise the 
physical bodies of beings will be as strong 
as the diamond of Nérayana. The Tantra 
took up this idea and adopted many Yogic 
practices which would transform this body 
into a diamond body make it into a fit 
vehicle for the spiritua! journey, and render 
it ripe, strong enougk to bear the strain 
impose upon it by spiritual work. In the 
Hevajra-Tantre it is seid that there is need 
for the existence of a physical body, 
because the highest bliss could not be 
gained without it. In modern times a very 
illustrious example of the latter idea is to 
be found in Sri Aurobindo. 


In his commentary >n the Gita, Gandhi 
says that the body is ‘born in sin’ and 
becomes ‘the seed-bed of sin’. He calls it 
Kuruksetra, which is the field of battle 
between good and evi. And so the body, 
though originating in sin, is yet capable of 
being turned into the zateway of freedom. 
Thus Gandhi can bə said to oscillate 
between the two attiudes. On the one 
hand he speaks of mor-ification of the flesh 
in a Christian spirit, while, on the other, 
he regards such mor-ification as a sin, 
having no inherent merit, unless it is meant 
solely for service. Th: body imposes the 
duty of service. 

The limitations of sozial existence impose 
another set of duties which Gandhi called 
Swadeshi, i.e. ‘the use and service of our 
immediate surroundings to the exclusion of 
the more remote’. It means that Gandhi 
regards the limitations ef social existence as 
inevitable under humin conditions, and 
wants us to do our besti within them. These 
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limitations which characterize the human 
situation are those provided by the cultural 
tradition and the community into which 
each of us is born. The duty of Swadeshi 
is a consequence of man’s unavoidable 
obligation to the community into which he 
is born. 

In other words, human morality follows 
from the metaphysical conception of man 
and the morality of man involves an 
essential social commitment. In committing 
himself to the ultimate values, man also 
commits the whole of humanity to these 
values, and the moral progress of the entire 
humanity logically involves the moral pro- 
gress of the individual. He says, ‘I do not 
believe that an individual may gain spirit- 
ually and those that surround him suffer. 
I believe in advaita. I believe in the 
essential unity of man and for that matter 
of all that lives? And again, ‘There is not 
a single virtue which aims at, or is content 
with, the welfare of the individual alone 
... I subscribe to the belief or the philos- 
ophy that all life in its essence is one, and 
that the humans are working consciously 
or unconsciously towards the realization of 
that identity? (Selections from Gandhi, 
pp. 25-6 ) 

Hence the immediate service of all! human 
beings becomes a necessary part of ‘the 
realization of God’ which is ‘man’s 
ultimate aim’. Thus self-control is a 
necessary pre-condition to social control. 
The social commitment that issues from the 
concept of man analysed into embodied 
social existence shows also how metaphysics 
in Gandhian thought enters into praxeology 
and becomes empirical. It is a philosophy 
of activism with an intense regard for 
purusakdra with a social projection. 

Radhakrishnan has taken Gandhi to task 
on this account and denounced the social 
commitment of the Gandhian man as being 
opposed to the spiritual quest of man. ( An 
Idealist View of Life, Second Edition, 1947. 
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p 73) But the derivation of a socially 
oriented system of ethics from a meta- 
physical system of values is Gandhi’s chief 
philosophical attainment. He rejects the 
socially indifferent, subjective, individual 
morality that was‘ traditionally current in 
India. His originality lies in informing the 
traditional moral concepts with a social 
dimension, because there is practically no 
recognition of the social duties proper either 
among the Sadharanadharmas enumerated 
by Manu or the classification of 
sémanya duties made by Prafastapada. For 
Gandhi a dianoetic virtue of self-culture 
will be a case of alienation, a state of 
bondage. 


The principle of Swadeshi determines 
Gandhi’s religious, political, and economic 
thought. Applied to religion, it leads to 
restricting oneself to the ancestral religion 
but does not imply accepting all that has 
been handed down.. The śäāstras tel] us 
that a fastra, though man-made, should be 
accepted if it appeals to reason; and the 
contrary rejected though claiming to be 
inspired. We should be guided by our sense 
of the just alone. Change, in religion, if 
necessary, should be from within and not 
imposed ab extra. Gandhi strongly believes 
in the role of conscience and says, ‘True 
morality consists, not in following the 
beaten track, but in finding out the true 
path for ourselves and in fearlessly follow- 
ing it? (Selections from Gandhi, p. 254) 
Applied to politics, which he defines as 
‘social transformation’ in terms of Truth, 
Swadeshi leads to the use of indigenous insti- 
tutions, which, if necessary, may be modified 
from within and made more suited to the 
needs of ‘the times. Applied to economics, 
the principle recommends using those things 
which are produced by one’s immediate 
neighbours in preference to those produced 
in remote countries, but it must not be 
made a fetish. Applied to education, one 
should learn through the medium of one’s 
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own mother tongue; also- the teaching of 
natural and social sciences is to be done 
through observation and reflection upon 
one’s own natural and human environment. 


What is worthy of notice is that though 
believing in the unity of all nature and of 
all men, Gandhi does not recommend the 
pursuit of an undifferentiated unity. En- 
vironmental differences and traditional 
patterns, constituting Swadeshi, lend 
unity, colour, and contrast. Men seek uni- 
versality by rejecting the particularities of 
the individual culture, The Gandhian man 
seeks the universal in the particular, the 
concrete and not the abstract universal is 
the ideal. 


THE GREATEST Goop or Ari 


It is often argued that the Gandhian 
man is either a pragmatist or a utilitarian. 
It is indeed a mistaken conception. Un- 
like the pragmatist, Gandhi believes in ab- 
solute and immutable moral laws: ‘A life 
of goodness is enjoined upon us, not be- 
cause it will bring good to us, but because 
it is the eternal and immutable law of 
Nature.’ (Ethical Religion) He regards 
duty as the ‘true source of rights’. Again, 
very clearly he says, ‘A votary of ahimsa 
cannot sukscrtbe to the. utilitarian formula 
(of the greatest good of the greatest 
number). He will strive for the greatest 
good of all and die in the attempt to 
realize the ideal The greatest good 
of all inevitably includes the good of 
the greatest number. ... The utilitarian to 
be logical will never sacrifice himself. 
The absolutist will even sacrifice himself.’ 
( Selections from Gandhi, p. 37) Gandhi 
does not say that moral value lies only 
in the greatest pleasure of the whole of 
mankind. He is not reducing moral good- 
ness to any other notion. What he says 
is that the one thing which possesses the 
highest moral worth as an end is the 


greatest good of mankind, Virtue is its 
own reward. The moral worth of an 
action should be judged not by its conse- 
quences but by the motive of the agent, 
the moral intention. In Kantian vein he be- 
lieves that: that maa alone is truly virtu. 
ous who follows right ‘because right is 
right’, 

Gandhi’s ‘ greatest good of all’ is sarvo- 
daya, a Jaina idea, which is, in prin- 
ciple, quite opposed t utilitarianism, though 
in practical outcome the difference is very 
little. Again, Gandhian ethics are not really 
absolutistic, since he admits exceptions: 
“The very insistence on Truth has taught 
me to appreciate the beauty of compro- 
mise, ... Truth is hard as adamant and 
tender as a blossom. (Selections from 
Gandhi, p. 20) 

Gandhi combined practical realism with 
philosophic idealism. He was a practical 
idealist. The relation between the means 
and the end is of crucial importance in 
Gandhian thought. Means and ends are 
convertible terms in his philosophy and he 
said ‘means are after all everything’. He 
extended this notior of the convertibility 
of ends and means to the socio-political 
sphere and his phlosopky of action as 
expressed in saly@graha can only be under- 
stood and apprecicted in terms of an 
ends-means relationship. His concentration 
on means follows logically from his funda- 
mental faith, ie. the true source of rights 
is duty, and ‘duty Hes in living up to the 
truth as he (one) sees it and, in doing 
so, to resort to the purest means, ie. to 
non-violence.” Satyagraha is the supreme 
duty. 

The ethical consequence of Gandhi’s’ 
mind-body dualism -s apparent in his con- 
ception of bread-labour, i.e. the principle 
that everyone should perform physical 
labour which is at least enough for his 
daily bread. Gandhi said that the needs 
of the body must be supplied by the 
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body. Intellectual labour is for the soul. 
Now, physical productive labour leads to the 
production of economic good and earns 
daily bread, But this act of producing 
economic good is not a merely physical 
act meant for sustaining the body regarded 
as a physical organism but is a spiritual 
activity meant to enhance one’s total spirit- 
ual well-being. For Gandhi, the phenom- 
enon of value-producing labour is one of 
man’s essential spiritual functions. If eco- 
nomic activity is regarded as a species, 


á and the most fundamental form of spiritual 


activity, then the dualistic basis of the 
notion of bread-labour can be overcome. 
From the Gandhian point of view there 
is no line of demarcation between man’s 
‘economic and cultural pursuits. With 
Gandhi, the economic loses its mere utility 
value and its materiality, and becomes a 
basic spiritual phenomenon. He makes cul- 
ture continuous with life’s needs, whereas 
for the Marxist it is a superstructure, 
and for the idealist it is a surplus. 


ArT AS THE Mirror or TRUTH 


It is often argued that Gandhi offers 
us the concept of a partial and incom- 
plete man rather than that of a complete 
and whole man, since the Gandhian man 
is metaphysical and moral; he is not an 
aesthetic being. This problem can be looked 
upon from the point of view of the 
fact that for Gandhi culture is continuous 
with life’s needs, The charge is based on 
an unconscious presumption that the moral 
approach to life is not only different from 
the aesthetic but is somehow opposed to 
it. And yet some of the greatest moralists 
in history were profoundly susceptible to 
beauty and devoted a good deal of atten- 
tion to the meaning and function of art. 
Plato, Plotinus, St Augustine, Ruskin, and 
Tolstoy—these are the names that are 


immediately suggested in this context,: of divine beauty. 


Long before Moore, the Buddha declared 
that the essence of the good life consisted 
of ‘the contemplation of the beautiful’, A 
deep understanding of nature characterizes 
not only Chinese and Japanese Buddhism ; 
the early Buddhist hermits were lovers of 
nature, and even in Hinaydna literature the 
poet now and again overcomes the monk. 


' For Gandhi beauty is not an isolated 
aspect of reality, nor does he consider art 
to be a specialized portion of life. Beauty, 
inseparably linked with truth and good- 
ness, is, for him, part and parcel of 
existence. He regarded life itself as an 
art. In the technological society of our 
day, art has increasingly come to be re- 
garded as something superadded to the 
other processes of life which are supposed 
to be functionally self-sufficient. To the 
ancients, on the contrary, art was some- 
thing woven into the very fabric of daily 
activity. The traditional aesthetic ap- 
proach is marked by an intimate relation 
between art and religious experience, and 
an emphasis on harmony rather than 
uniqueness of expression. The same out- 
look is reflected in the tendency to soften 
the disparity between the life of nature 
and the life of man, and in the unwilling- 
ness to set up a barrier between art and 
craft. Indian aesthetics presents a continu- 
ous tradition from Bharata’s Ndtyasastra 
to Rabindranath Tagores Religion of an 
Artist. Gandhi is the spokesman of the 
socio-ethical aspect of this tradition, and 
his aesthetics may be described as an 
attempt to fill the gap between art and 
nature. 

Sarojini Naidu once called Gandhi ‘a 
poet in action’ and it is the verdict 
of many that when they met 
Gandhi they felt the presence of an 
artist. Gandhi accepted the view of the 
ancients that God is the original source 
of beauty, and nature is the manifestation 
‘The outward forms 
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have value only in so far as they are the 
expression of the inner spirit in man. Art 
of that nature has the greatest possible 
appeal for me.’ (Selections from Gandhi, 
p. 303 ) 

He insisted on the necessity of human 
art being in consonance with nature. As 
regards his aesthetic attitude, his prefer- 
ence was decisively for the simple and the 
spontaneous in comparison with all that 
was complex or studied. He describes art 
as the ‘mirror of truth’. He says, ‘ when- 
ever men begin to see beauty in truth, 
then true art will arise’. (ibid. p. 304) 
But truth is to be sought for in the 
actions of men engaged in their consciously 
appointed tasks. Beauty then finds its 
most satisfying expression in the thoughts, 
feelings, and conduct of a perfectly moral 
individual, In other words, if beauty is 
truth it must also be goodness, 

Gandhi, like Kant, is convinced that art 
and morality must coincide even if the 
coincidence cannot be rationally demon- 
strated. ‘Purity of life’ he says, ‘is the 
highest and truest art. The artof pro- 
ducing good music from ... the harmony 
of a pure life is achieved very rarely. 
(ibid. p. 304) For ‘all true art is the 
expression of the soul? Moral nobility is 
aesthetically elevating. In ‘striving for 
truth, one attains grace of expression. 
The highest religious literature is often a 
great work of art. For Gandhi, God is 
to be realized by each person in his own 
conscience, in his own innermos: truth. 
Therefore, to identify art with truth is 
the same as religious realization. 


It may be mentioned that the Gandhian 
aesthetic is partly Platonic and partly in- 
fluenced by Ruskin. It is worth recalling 
that he translated Plato’s Apologia and 
also ‘The Death of: Socrates’. (This 
translation was confiscated by the Indian 
Government in 1919.) He was partic- 
ularly fond of Ruskin’s The Crown of Wild 
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Olive, and of SheHey, from whom he 
quoted frequently. In his Hind Swaraj 
he recommends Tolsoy’s What is Art? 


The Gandhian man can surely say with 
‘admiration and ane’, what Kant said 
about ‘the starry heevens above’ and ‘ the 
moral law within’ since, like Kant, 
Gandhi looks upon the beautiful as ‘ the 


symbol of the morally good’. ( Critique 
of Judgement, 353) For them both 
beauty ‘is a symbol of morality only 


because and in so far as they understand 
morality to symbolize the order of the uni- 
verse. Otherwise, Gandhi the mystic would 
not deny that beautr which is the largest 
and deepest revelation of spiritual power, 
is not subservient to morality, but is the , 
freest beauty, because it implies no pur- 
pose whatever exceptng that which consti- 
tutes its own inmost nature. Even Kant 
felt. this and recognized the true rank of 
such beauty, but wes baffled in attempt- 
ing to include it in ais formal datum, the 
judgement of taste. ‘The story admits of 
being told thus far, but what follows is _ 
hidder, and cannot te told in words,’ said 
Jalalud-Din Rimi. 

Man’s quest for perfection consists in 
organizing the things of body, mind, and 
soul ino a whole. The activities of the 
human spirit are inzerrelated, the artistic 
and the ethical, the religious and the 
rational. The question of the superiority 
of one type of man over another is mis- 
conceived. The défferent elements in 
human nature are divided in a disin- 
tegrated man, but in an integrated life they 
are held in harmony. The ethical man, 
the economic man, end the aesthetic man 
are all abstractions cbtained by our intel- 
lect from the concre unity of our being. 
These values are complementary. A great 
artist may be a great! moral force. An ideal 
personality would be all these, a man of 
wisdom and holiness, of sanity and sanctity. 
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Tantric Sadhané O Siddhanta ( Tantric 
Realization and Conclusions ) Volume I. In 
Bengali. By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA GOPINATH 
Kapray, M.A., D.Litt. The University of 
Burdwan. 1969. pp. viiit352 Rs 10. 


Tass is the sixth book in the series for the 
expansion and development of Sanskritic 
studies undertaken by the University of 
Burdwan. 

Our best thanks are due not only 
to the Burdwan University authorities for 
their enterprise, but also to the band of 
devoted scholars, headed by Dr Govinda 
Gopal Mukherjee, who are doing this work. 
Dr Mukherjee is himself a veteran scholar 
of no mean repute ; he was associated with 
a similar task in the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, 

Sri Gopinath Kabiraj is an eminent 
savant and a dedicated soul. He has delved 
into the mysteries of Indian lore and 
ideology, its culture and ritualism, to 
elucidate the implications of that diffused 
mass of thought and practices that goes 
under the generic name of ‘Tantra’. 

Tantra was in bad odour in Europe and 
.even in India too. Although Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy, the father of modern India, 
was himself a great admirer of the Tantric 
cult and was inspired by it, his followers 
were not. Sri Ramakrishna was the 
embodiment o: the highest synthesis of 
Tantric language, legend, and symbol. Lord 
Ronaldshay in The Heart of Aryavarta 
quoted Brian Hodgson’s description of it as 
‘just mummery and black magic’, where- 
upon Sir John Woodroffe, who is still 
considered a great authority on ‘Tantric 
lore, protested indignantly against such a 
sweeping charge. He pointed out to a 
European audience that it was-the repository 
of a high philosophical doctrine and of the 


means whereby the truth of that doctrine 
may be realized, through bodily, psychic, 
and spiritual development. He did not 
deny, however, that there was the risk of 
abuse and deviation in common practice. 
However, even now Tantra is a much mis- 
understood system. It is therefore all the 
more imperative that we should have a clear 
and precise idea of what the Tantric ideol- 
ogy stands for, its main doctrines, its various 
schools, and its many esoteric symbols and 
representations. Only thus can we avoid 
the many pitfalls that surround its path. 
The strand of what we today term its 
Vedic roots belongs no doubt to the hoary 
past, but its worship-ritual and behaviour 
patterns must have crystallized in historical 
times, with the rise of a Buddhist school. 
That always-irate sage, Durbdsa, is sup- 
posed to have originated Mother-worship 
and Sakti-cult adoration. Agastya and 
Lopamudra, Datt&treya, Nandike$vara, and 
Sankaracarya were all regarded as followers 
of Siva-Sakti and Sri-vidya. Sri Aurobindo, 
in the introductory chapter of his Essays 
on the Gita makes a reference to Tantra, 
which we may accept as substantially cor- 
rect. He, says: ‘There is yet another 
[synthesis ], the Tantric, which thougn less 
subtle and spiritually profound, is even 
more bold and forceful than the synthesis 
of the Gita—for it seizes even upon the 
obstacles to the spiritual life and compels 
them to become the means for a richer 
spiritual conquest and enables us to embrace 
the whole of Life in our divine scope as 
the Lila of the Divine ; and in some direc- 
tions it is more immediately rich and fruit- 
ful, for it brings forward into the fore- 
ground along with divine knowledge, divine 
works and an enriched devotion of divine 
Love, the secrets also of the Hatha and 
Raja Yogas, the use of the body and of 
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mental askesis for the opening up of the 
Divine Life on all its planes, to which the 
Gita gives only a passing and perfunctory 
attention. Moreover it grasps at that idea 
of the divine perfectibility of man, possessed 
by the Vedic Rishis but! thrown into the 
background by the intermediate ages, which 
is destined to fill so large a place in any 
future synthesis of human thought, ex- 
perience and aspiration.’ 

In the book under review, the learned 
author sums up in twelve fruitful chapters 
the whole philosophy of life as looked at 
from the Tantric point of view. He begins 
with an analysis of the special characteristics 
of Tantra, its manifestations, and distin- 
guishing features. In the second chapter, 
on Tantric culture, are given some historical 
data which enable us to visualize the rise 
and fall of Tantric ideas and their dis- 
semination, and also enable us to estimate 
the impact of Tantra on other schools of 
thought and the give-and-take between 
them. This historical perspective is im- 
portant and is all too often lacking in such 
studies. We interpret the Vedas by Sayana’s 
comments, but forget that he was removed 
from the Vedas by long ages and that his 
commentary must therefore have been 
coloured, at least to some extent, by con- 
temporary ideas and ways of life. 


An interesting chapter is on primordial 
sleep and how we are roused from it. It is 
the first call of the Tantra: Arise, awake, 
and stop not. The role of the preceptor or 
Guru in this connection is succinctly told. 
Vitally interrelated with this is the place 
of the mantra and its suitability to a person 
in his particular phase of spiritual evolu- 
tion. It is through the mantra that power 
is poured, that grace descends, and that 
beauty becomes immanent. 

The author then gives a brief epitome 


of initiation, its purpose and process, and 
how {t fulfils itself. It is a double-charged 
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action which helps one to gain knowledge 
and to be emancipated from desire, The 
self expands into a kigger and bigger self, 
knowledge into better and better knowledge. 
Ultimately Self and Knowledge become 
one and everything js Siva, the One and 
the Iramutable. The Unknown and the 
Unknowable is known. ‘Siva, Siva, then 
becomes the cry of the whole being, as in 
Vivekananda, or ‘Caidanandamaya Sivo- 
ham, Sivoham, as ir Sankaracdrya. This 
chapter and the ckapters following are 
more echnical, and laymen like us, un- 
initiated and untutored, find it difficult to 
appreciate and understand the fundamen- 
tals. Yet one thing irtuitively clear is that 
the author here unfclds what he himself 
styles as the instantareous exposure of the 
ultimate Reality in all its multi-coloured 
manifestations in time, space, and con- 
tinuum, and in every possible dimension. 
In essence these are sipra-conceptual states 
of equilibrium in cosric pointlessness. 
Tantra teaches evolution from and 
through body to mind, from and through 
mind to overmind ani supermind. Tantra 
teaches one to be a divine worker, free 
from desire and ego, the twin mainsprings 
of normal human activity, but with a 
radiant plenitude of life on the way by 


_ effective identification with Sakti, individual 


and ccsmic. Such a worker realizes the 
divine not only in himself but everywhere, 
in every. act and in every vibration. 

The only comment on this book that I 
would venture to subrrit, and that from the 
standpcint of a laymar, is that in the appre- 
ciation of the deepest truths behind the 
façade of symbols and phrases, it might have 
been helpful to have a historical background 
from the earliest times to now, admitting, 
of course, that the dates and eras of history 
merge into eternity, and truths are truths, 
neither relative nor time-barred. 


SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE 
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Opportunity, tnocks: A Christian View 
Tue Mosr Rev. George Appleton, Anglican 
Archbishop in Jerusalem, in a talk given 
at the World Congress of Faiths, London, 
described some of the ways in which the 
great religions of the world are now be- 
ing led into dialogue with each other. We 
give below scme points from Archbishop 
Appleton’s address, as published in World 
Faiths, Summer 1970. (The address of the 
World Congress of Faiths is Young- 
husband House, 23 Norfolk Square, 
London, W.2. ) 

Ten years ago when I was more closely 
associated with the work of the World 
Congress of Faiths, it was a real struggle 
to present this new spirit of dialogue, as 
we call it, when the number of fearful 
critics were rather many and when our 
work was very much regarded as being 
tainted with syncretism. . 

The situation then was much more 
difficult than it is today and now I think 
the time has come when men of different 
faiths can meet together and talk together 
and can open heart and mind and speak 
about their own inner experience, their 
hopes, their aspirations, their failures and 
their needs with the aim of helping one 
another and of moving forward together 
to deeper truths than those individually 
possessed before we came together in this 
fellowship. ' 

The efforts of thinkers and theologians 
in the earlier part of this century un- 
doubtedly have helped to alter the’ climate 
so that today we have this favourable 
opportunity. 

Dean Matthews often used to say that 
Rudolf Otto was the prophet and father 
of this new movement and certainly any- 
one who has read his essays cannot help 


but ke inspired by the early thinking of 
Otto. There were men like Charles 
Raven ; of’ course we all owe a debt to 
Radhakrishnan, to Dr Farquhar for books 
like The Crown of Hinduism, Dr Reichart 
in China and also to Dr Cramer with 
whom I differed very considerably but who 
was a man of tremendous honesty with 
emphasis on the need for honest theologi- 
cal thinking which helped to challenge us 
all, t sharpen our own thinking, and to 
encourage us to penetrating dialogue. 
Today we have with us Canon Kenneth | 
Cragg, one of the leaders, certainly in the 
Christian community, to encourage this 
new spirit of dialogue, who is returning 
to tbe Middle East where seven years ago 
he was engaged in dialogue with Muslims 
and won the sympathy and co-operation 
of followers of Islam and other people 
throughout the Middle East. 

Tke way has been paved by such 
thinkers. At the same time, there was the 
founder of this World Congress of Faiths, 
Sir Francis Younghusband, who from his 
own personal experience felt that versons 
of different religions needed to meet to- 
gether in a friendly spirit. He was un- 
trained in theological thinking and per- 
haps that was his strength, but it was 
his ‘inspiration that founded this society 
and was responsible for many of the senior 
members in it. ... 

All religions are being challenged by the 
scientific age and religion is being ques- 
tioned. This I do not regret because it 
focuses on these matters which are of 
tremendous importance and makes us 
think out again the relevance of religious 
faith, not only to personal life but to 
social conditions and to world affairs. 
Schclars like Teilhard de Chardin, like 
Zaebner, are impressing upon us the 
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thought of the convergence of human 
progress towards a focal point. 

We are also being pressed into this new 
encounter with people of other faiths by 
the need to define the concepts and the 
vocabulary which we use to describe our 
own faith and I believe that, as we get 
into deeper dialogue about the meaning 
of the terms we use, we shall find we are 
much closer together than we formerly 
suspected ourselves to be. 

Now all of these considerations have 
gone into the opportunity that faces us 
at the present time and have helped us 
to this new understanding of dialogue 
where we do not, as it were, preach 
aggressively to one another but where we 
explain in a personal and friendly way 
our own experiences of life, our own inner 
search for meaning in the universe and 
in our own lives, where we are willing 
to be probed by the questioning of other 
people who, in turn, will explain them- 
selves to us and allow us to probe them 
and to understand something of the way 
their minds work on this whole question 
of religion. The climate is favourable to 
this new meeting of people of different 
faiths in their search for deeper truth. 

Some of you may have read a very com- 
pelling, short book written by a Roman 
Catholic priest, Father Schultz, Towards a 
Theology of Religions. This is a thought 
that comes very close to my own thinking 
and something which we have got to ny 
to study and elucidate 

There is a further aspect of the religious 
life in this new spirit and that is in the 
discipline of prayer and meditation in our 
study of the dimensions of the spirityal. I 
have lived in Burma and in India and now 
in the Middle East, and I take every 
opportunity of talking to people abouti 
tbeir disciplines of meditation. I have 
learnt a greať deal from the Buddhist way 
of meditation, from the Hindu system. of 
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Yoga, and perhaps I have learnt more from 
Zen meditation in recent years than at one 
time I would have believed possible, Here 
we can be very grateful to Roman Catholic 
scholars who have be2n foremost in their 
study of Zen and in their insights that the 
Zen spirit of opening oneself to the Is-ness, 
as they call it, of the other person, or the 
Ts-ness or Such-ness of the situation in 
which one finds oneself, helps to bring 
understanding, provided you do not try 
and impose your own assumptions on the 
other person or insist on your own unilateral 
interpretation cf the situation. 

My recent experience of course has been 
in Australia, which during the six years I 
was there was slowly becoming aware that 
it was in the Asian neighbourhood and 
was beginning to want to know something 
about the religions of Asia, though rather 
timorously. But we were able, in the 
University of Westerr. Australia and in 
other universities as well, to begin a study 
of the religions of the world and to try 
and get some understanding so that we 
could talk together meaningfully about the 
religious life. 

Jerusalem of course :s an amazing place 
for religious dialogue and we are very 
fortunate in having a regular group of 
Jewish and Christian scholars who have 
met together monthly ior over four years. 
At each meeting a paper is read by a 
scholar of one or othec of the two -faiths 
and there is always a penetrating and 
frank discussion of the issues raised: 


There has been a considerable rap- 
prochement of Christians and Muslims in 
the Middle East in the last few years, not 
all of it religiously inspized, but in reaction, 
as it were, to the fourding and establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. The Rainbow 
Group, which I have just mentioned, is 
now beginning to say we must draw Muslim 
scholars in as well so that representatives 


of all three faiths can discuss common , 
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interests and see how they affect our com- 
mon life. 

Only last week I was in Tunis and went 
to call upon the Grand Mufti of Tunisia 
who is the Head of the Departmenti of 
Theology in the University. He began at 
-once to say how much he longed for a 
real coming together of Christians and 
Muslims ‘in discussion of religious issues. 
He pointed out that the Quran contains 
a great deal about Jesus and that therefore 
we have a common talking point on which 
to start and he looked to the coming to 
the Middle East of Canon Cragg so that 
this discussion could be taken to deeper 
levels. . 


Archbishop Appleton went on to ask the 
World Congress of Faiths to consider, in 
the light of the great opportunity offered, 
what more it could do to encourage this 


new spirit and he put forward a number. 


of practical suggestions, well aware, as he 
said, that their implementation would 
require much stronger financial support, 
increased membership and paid staff. 

He wondered if the Congress could 
become the ecumenical centre of the various 
religious societies. He thought we could 
make a contribution to world peace if we 
could only get representatives of the 


religions thinking together about the prob- 
lems of peace and war, about.the homeless 
and hungry millions of Asia anu Africa. 
We should think in terms of an annual 
conference that moved to different coun- 
tries. He suggested closer contact with 
universities, with teachers and students of 
other faiths and with Embassy staffs. 
He would like to see, alongside World 
Faiths, a scholarly journal where papers 
from all parts of the world could be 
published and discussed. 


The Archbishop concluded his address : 


Given the vision, I believe we could 
embark upon this new period of service to 
the religions of mankind. Finally, of course, 
there will be the effort that individuals can 
offer towards a new programme of service, 
of dialogue, between men of all faiths, so 
that we may work together for a deeper 
understanding of man’s spiritual nature, so 
that we can support the spiritual and 
human values of which we are all conscious, 
and so work for the kind of world that 
the common people of all nations are 
yearning for so deeply, which is, in the last 
resort, the same world of which we get a 
vision ‘through the experience, the scriptures, 
and through the prophets of the religions 
to which we belong. 


Great men are they who see that spiritual is stronger than wis material force, that 


thoughts rule the world. 


T WALDO EMERSON 
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Sanskrit Festival Week 


From 5 to 12 December 1970 a 
Sanskrit Festival Week was celebrated 
in Calcutta, organized by the Sanskrit 
Festival Committee and the Institute. The 
Sanskrit Festival Committee was formed 
under the patronage of the Government of 
West Bengal, with Sri Shanti S. Dhavan, 
Governor of West Bengal, as Patron, 
and Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji as 
Chairman. The Secretary of the Com- 
mittee was Dr Krishnagopal Goswami, 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Calcutta; and the Working 
Chairman was Dr Roma Chaudhuri, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Rabindra Bharati Uni- 
versity, Calcutta. 


The object of holding the Festival was, 
as Sri Dhavan explained, ‘to make the 
people conscious of Sanskrit’s contribution 
to the unity of our civilization by giving 
us a common heritage in every field of 
social activity—economic, political, legal, 
judicial, scientific, religious, and spiritual. 
Neglect of Sanskrit has caused great harm.’ 

Inaugurating the Festival at the Institute 
on 5 December, and speaking in Sanskrit, 
Sri Dhavan urged that Sanskrit should not 
be looked upon as a dead language. The 
propagation of Sanskrit, he said, was 
essential today, to India and to the world, 
in every branch of human knowledge and 
it would combat the prevailing spirit of 
violence. 

The chief guest of the inaugural function 
was Dr Adityanath Jha, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Delhi. In a long address in 
Sanskrit, which was enthusiastically received 
by the audience, Dr Jha described the ill 
effects of the neglect of Sanskrit and the 
influence on world thought that Sanskrit 
should have, 
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Other speakers at the inaugural function 
included Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
Dr Roma Chaudhuri, Dr Krishnagopal 
Goswami, and Sri Bhakta Darshan, Union 
Minister of State in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Youth Services, New Delhi. The 
programme commenced with Vedic chant- 
ing and was brought to a conclusion with 
Sanskrit devotional songs sung by Sn 
Purnendu Roy. 


In the course of meetings held during 
Sanskrit Festival Week the papers read 
included the following : 


‘Indian Jurisprudence and Legal and 
Judicial Systems as Revealed in the Original 
Sanskrit Texts’ by Sri Shanti S. Dhavan, 
Governor of West Bengal ; 


‘The Implications of Vedanta in Modern 
Life’ by Dr Roma Chaudhuri ; 


‘The Humanism of 
Dr Krishnagopal Goswami ; 
‘Sanskrit Studies in South-East Asia’ by 
Dr R. ©. Majumdar, formerly Vice- 
Chancellor of the Dacca University ; 
‘Sanskrit and Iran? by Dr Hira Lall 
Chopra, Lecturer in Islamic History and 
Culture at the University of Calcutta ; 
‘Sanskrit and Central Asia’ by Suniti 
Kumar Pathak, Lecturer at Visva-Bharati, 
Santiniketan ; 

‘Literary Criticism in India and the West’ 
by Bishnupada Bhattacharya, Principal, 
Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta ; and 
‘The Tradition of Music in Sanskrit’ by 
Swami Prajnanananda, 


Dharma’ by 


The programmes also included symposia 
on the following subjects : 
‘The Principles of Dharma in Relation to 
Modern Society’ ; 
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‘The Place of Sanskrit in the Indian Educa- 
tional System and the Future of Sanskrit’ ; 
and ‘Kavya and Alankara,’ ( Poetry and 
Poetics ). 


During the Festival the following classical 
Sanskrit dramas were staged : 


Mrechakatikam by Sudraka, presented by 


the Sanskrita Sahitya Parisat ; 
Balacaritam by Bhiasa, presented by Sura- 
bharati ; 

Veni-samhara by Bhattanarayana, presented 
by the Howrah Pandit Samaj. 


A modern Sanskrit drama was also 


staged ; 


Meghamedura-mediniyam by Dr Roma 


Chaudhuri, presented by Pracyavani. 


Other items in the programme of Sanskrit 
Festival Week included lectures and dis- 
cussion meetings conducted by Sanskrit 
Pandits, a debating competition, and an 
elocution competition for college students. 


Jaya Appaswamy: Art Critic 

In December Jaya Appaswamy, the well- 
known painter and art critic, gave two 
lectures on modern Indian paintings. She 
illustrated her talk with coloured slides of 
the works of the painters discussed, covering 
the period from 1870 to 1970. 


Mrs Appaswamy is at present a resident 
scholar at the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Studies at Simla and is working on Tanjore 
paintings. She is also art critic for modern 
Indian art at the Lalit Kala Akademi, New 
Delhi. Her book, Abanindranath Tagore and 
the Painters of His Time was recently 
published by the Akademi. 


International Guest House 


Among those who stayed in the Institute’s 
International Guest House in November 
were the following ; 


Mr Heinrich Hacker of Inter Nationes, 
a German association for the promotion of 
international relations, Bonn ; 

Dr Frank J. B. Shilwell, English econ- 
omist ; 

Mr Lucien de Deyn, from Belgium, to 
study Indian philosophy ; 

Dr (Mrs) M. E. Raaben, Russian geol- 
ogist ; 

Dr N. M. Chumakov, Russian geologist ; 

Mr Kenneth Orr, from Australia, to do 
research for his thesis on the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda movement in the West: 

Mr Maria Lov, Russian economist ; 

Mrs Doris Neale, 
United States ; 

Mrs Angelica Neale Miller, from the 
United States ; 

Mr M. A. Winkler, biochemical engincer 
from the University of Surrey, England, on 
a lecture tour ; 

Mr and Mrs Ray Ellis from the United 
States ; 

Dr (Mrs) Z. Artjushenko, Dr A. Chte- 
hepak, and Dr P. Sokolov, botanists 
from Leningrad University ; and 

Mr W. A. van den Andel and M: Hans 
Robert Rieck, students from the Nether- 
lands. 


Kellogg frora the 


Dr Welthy Fisher 


One of the main speakers at the con- 
ference of the Associated Countrywomen 


of the World, held in Calcutta from 
17 to 24 December, and at the In- 
stitute on the 18th and 19th, was 


Dr Welthy Fisher. Taking advantage of her 
presence in Calcutta, the Institute invited 
Dr Fisher to tea, Dr Fisher described the 
development of her work for literacy in the 
villages near Lucknow. Her first step, she 
said, was to send workers out to talk to 
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the farmers and their wives and make a 
list of the words they most commonly used. 
The two thousand words thus listed then 
formed the basis of teaching in night 
schools and of books for the neo-literates 
to read. The books and the teaching aimed 
at human development rather than merely 
imparting a knowledge of the three Rs. 
The soul of Literacy House in Lucknow, 
she said, was its House of Prayer for all 
people. Dr Fisher, in turn, enjoyed hearing 
about the work of the Institute and greatly 
appreciated the fact that its work was 
founded upon the universal principle of the 
spiritual oneness of all beings. 


Dr Fisher, who is 91 years old, was 
recently awarded the Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi prize and the Nadezha K. 
Krupskaya prize. These prizes were 
presented to her in New Delhi by 
Dr V. K. R. V. Rao, the Union Minister 
for Education, on behalf of Unesco. 


Library and Reading Room 

In November the number of books in the 
library was 59,644. 1,734 books were lent 
in October, and 2,718 in November. In 
October 4,702 books were issued for 
reference, and 8,050 in November. The 
reading room contained 277 Indian period- 
icals and 94 foreign ones; there was an 
average daily attendance of 402 readers in 
October, and 448 in November. The 
difference in the number of borrowers 
during these two months was due to the 
fact that the Institute was closed for ten 
days in October due to the Puja holidays. 


Junior Library 


The Junior library caters for children 
between 13 and 17 years of age. It has 
391 members, and 1,645 books. In October 
and November the average number of 
readers per day was 10 and 7 respectively, 
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while 105 and 108 bocks respectively were 
issued for home reading. 


Children’s Library 

The Children’s library, whick is for 
children between 6 and 12 years of age, 
has 4,476 books. In October and November 
the average number of readers per day was 25 
and 18 respectively, while 364 and 437 books 
respectively were issued for home reading. 


Children’s Hour 


Children’s Hour is held on the firs: 
Saturday of every month for the 6 to 9 
age group, ard on the last Saturday for 
the 10 to 16 age group. In November 
the programme of both groups centred 
round Sister Nivedita. A brief outline of 
the life of Sister Nivedita was told to the 
juniors by Srimati Chitrita Devi, and to the 
seniors by Sri Akhil Neogy ( Swapan Budo ). 
Before audiences of 400 and 500 children 
and adults, the programmes included songs, 
recitations, and narrations by .members of 
the Children’s Library and the Junior 


Library. 


School of Languages 


The seven students who tock the exami- 
nation of the French Certificate Course _ 
Part 2, held last December in collabora- 
tion with Alliance Francaise, Calcutta, all 
passed 


The new session of the Spoken English 
classes will commence on 11 January. 


The results of the Hindi examinations 


held last September are as follows: 
Prathamik, 50 appeared, all passed ; 
Prarambhik, 21 appeared, 20 passed ; 


PraveS, 6 appeared, 5 passed; Paricaya, 
4 appeared, 2 passed; Kovid, 8 appeared, 
3 passed. 


JANUARY CALENDAR 


All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


January 2 Social Service Programmes in Various Countries 
Speaker: Parimal Das, M.A., Ph.D. 
Visiting Professor of Psychology, 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, U.S.A. 
President : Swami Lokeswarananda 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Narendrapur 


January 9 The Existentialist Point of View 


Speaker: Debabrata Sinha, M.A., D.Phil. 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Darjeeling Government College 

President: The Hon, Mr Justice Arun Kumar Mukherjea 


January 16 The Culture of the Medieval Courts of Germany (illustrated) 
Speaker: J. U. Oblau 
Director, Max Mueller Bhavan, Calcutta 


President: S. P. Sen, M.A., D.Phil, D.Litt. 
Director, Institute of Historical Studies, 
Calcutta 


January 30 The Social Philosophy of Swami Vivekananda 


Speaker: Santwana Das Gupta, M.A. 
Head of the Department of Economics, 
Bethune College, Calcutta 


President : Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. 


OTHER LECTURES 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


January 28 Heinrich Heine: Prodigal Son of German Literature 


Speaker: G. Schulz, Dr.Phil 
Professor of Germanic Studies, 
University of Melbourne 

President: J. U. Ohlau 
Director, Max Mueller Bhavan, Calcutta 


44. JANUARY CALENDAR 


BRAHMANANDA KESHAB CHANDRA SEN MEMORIAL LECTURES 


( Held by the University of Calcutta in collavoration with tks Institute ) 


At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


Deputy Director of Public Instruction» West Bengal 


January 6 Concord and Harmony in Religion: I 

Speaker: Ram Chandra Adhikari 

President: S, M. Banerjee, M.A., B.L., IA. & AS. 
January 13 Concord and Harmony in Religion: II 

Speaker: Ram Chandra Adhikari 

President : Amiya Kumar Mazumdar 
January 20 Concord and Harmony in Religion: IH 


Speaker : 


Ram Chandra Adhikari 


President: S. N. Sen, M.A., PhD. 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 


On Thursdays, 7, 14, and 21 January 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) 


THe BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISAD 
Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. 


DISCOURSES 


On Mondays, 4, 11, 18, and 25 January 

At 6.30 p.m, (in Bengal: ) 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE INDIAN 

BACKGROUND 

( Based on contemporary newspapers, 

journals, reminiscences, and 
unpublished documents ) 

Sankari Prasad Basu, M.A. 


On Fridays, 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29 January 
At 6.30 pm, | in Bengali ) 


SrRIMAD-BHaGAVATAM 
Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


CHILDRENS HOUR 
Songs, Recitaticns, and Stories 
Swami VIVEKANANDA GALPA ASAR 


Juniors ( 6-9 years ) 
First Saturday, 2 January, at 4.45 p.m. 


Seniors ( 1C-16 years ) 
Last Saturday, 31 Jenuary, at 445 p.m. 
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OBSERVATIONS . 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL IDEAL 


THE GENERAL survey of the work of the 


Institute given in the January issue of 


the BULLETIN will have made clear the fact 
that the Institute’s aims on three levels, 
the Indian national level, the international 
level, and the world level, combine into 
a unified attempt to play a part in pro- 
cesses which will carry man forward to 
the building of the future world community. 

We wish now to give a detailed 
account of the ideas underlying the Insti- 
tute’s work on these three levels, and we 
turn first to the Institute’s work on the 
Indian national level. 

The first aim of the Institute states: 
‘The Institute seeks to present a proper 
interpretation and appraisal of India’s cul- 
tural heritage and its full implications in 
the modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country and’in national integration.’ 

In order to see the significance of this 
aim, it is necessary to consider India’s con- 
dition today in relation to her ideological 
background. 

A general survey of the country shows 
first a broad division between the un- 
educated and the so-called educated. The 
uneducated are, perhaps, India’s greatest 
potential asset, for they have, to a large 
extent, preserved their national culture, 
although it may be stunted in form and 


unconsciously practised. They would 
therefore respond all the more easily and 
readily to an ideal of education which, 
rooted in Indian tradition, would apply 


‘the principles of that tradition to modern 


scientific practices. 

It is the so-called educated section of 
the population that presents the greater 
problem, for they now have the power 
to lead the nation to destruction, Educa- 
tion for the last two hundred years or 
so has been western oriented. The fact 
that India has derived immense benefit, 
even life-saving benefit, from the influ- 
ences thus imbibed, does not now save her 
one iota from the death-dealing conse- 
quences with which she is threatened. 

A nation that does not stand on its 
own strength will perish. The mentality of 
the educated Indian ranges from complete 
westernization on the one hand to barren 
neutrality on the other. The majority of 
educated people are neither Indian nor 
western in their mode of thought, but have 
reached a neutral frame of mind which 
has no roots, no strong cultural tradition 
to support it, no basis for discipline. These 
neutral minds are, however, still indian, 
but, like the uneducated rural population, 
they are completely unconscious of what 
Indian nationality implies in terms of cul- 


tural inheritance and traditional attitudes 
to life and its problems. They are quite 
unaware that the distinctive insights em- 
bodied in the nation’s cultural heritage 
have strong relevance today and are, in 
fact, the only basis upon which regenera- 
tion of the country can be built. And so 
it follows that these neutral minds are 
equally unable to grasp the fact that the 
regeneration of India on this basis would 
provide the other countries of the world 
with that firm foundation on .which alone a 
stable commonwealth of nations will be built. 

It is these neutral minds that are now 
leading the country into chaos. The states, 
which should be like a team of horses 
pulling together, pull instead in different 
directions; while political parties prolif- 
erate, law and order recede, the cost of 
living rises, and the sufferings of the poor 
increase. Above the din, a cry is heard: 
‘Integration! National integration will 
save the country!’ No lead is forthcom- 
ing to guide the nation to integration, nor 
even to explain what should be its basis. 
However, an analysis of what integration 
implies can help us in our quest to under- 
stand modern India and find the way 
forward. 

First, the very term ‘integration’ needs 
clarification. Integration is the combination 
of parts into a whole. Yet the different 
parts of India can by no means be 
regarded as disparate segments. For thou- 
sands of years one life, a force recog- 
nizably Indian, has flowed through the 
veins of the Indian nation throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. The 
very fact that there is still today an 
Indian nation shows that it has a continu- 
ing life-force, a national genius, whether 
we can recognize it or not, and that some- 
how that life-force has been kept intact 
down the centuries. In spite of conquests, 
in spite of suffering, in spite of centuries 


of degradation, poverty, ignorance, and 


stagnation of thought, there still remains 
a national life-current. 

Currents sometimes flow underground. 
Today the Indian life-current is similarly 
lost to view. We cannot see anything to 
which we can cling as a national ideal ; 
we cannot see any one set of ideas or aims 
which we can claim as common to all 
sections of the nation. Instead we see only 
a nation divided. A wide gulf exists 
between states in the north, south, east, 
and .west of the country. A wide gulf 
exists between the industrialized sections of 
the country and the agricultural sections. 
A wide gulf exists between the cities and 
the villages. A wide gulf exists between 
industry and labour, between landholders 
and peasants. A wide gulf exists between 
the rich, powerful few and the millions 
rendered ‘dumb’ by grinding poverty. 

We have tried to bridge these gulfs 
by means of a democratic political 
system, by means of a socialistic pattern 
of society, and by means of a secular State. 
The gulfs remain, however, and divisive 
forces seem to grow more and more power- 
ful. Sometimes they reach alarming pro- 
portions when provincialism and narrow 
loyalties of many kinds threaten the very 
maintenance of law and order in the country. 

Thus we find that India is faced with a 
tremendous contradiction. On the one 
hand, there is the undeniable fact of the 
existence of the nation, a fact which, in 
its turn, proves the existence of a continuing 
life-force, a basic national genius. On the 


other hand, there are the gulfs and 
divisions. 
It is out of this contradiction that 


today’s call for national integration is born. 
The call for national integration is, basically, 
an assertion of national existence. 

Now it becomes obvious that if the 
movement for national integration is to be 
successful and effective it must very clearly 


explain the foundation upon which it is 
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to be built. If that foundation is the 
assertion of national existence, then the 
time has come to face the question of the 
character of the basis of national existence. 
That national genius, that continuing life- 
force that has persisted for so many 
centuries—what exactly is it? Those who 
believe in national integration must answer 
this question and establish the national 
genius as an undeniable, concrete fact, true 
for every single individual who calls him- 
self Indian. What stronger foundation for 
national integration could there be than this ? 

It is not so very difficult to discover the 
character of the national genius, for it is 
rooted in a particular attitude to life. 

Life demands that man shall seek what 
is great and good. His mind and body 
have been so constructed that in his search 
for the great and good he finds himself 
forced to choose between two opposing 
methods. He must direct his mind either 
outwards, through the senses, into the 
universe, or inwards, through the mind 
itself, into the most subtle regions of spirit. 

Probably it is true to say that in the 
course of the history of the world these 
two methods have been known and used, 
in varying degrees, by all nations. Never- 
theless history also shows that, broadly 
speaking, some nations adopted pre- 
dominantly one method and other nations 
adopted predominantly the other. 

Western nations adopted the method 
that directed the mind outwards, and that 
now culminates in the marvels of modern 
science. It is significant that through 
scientific research the western mind has 
now become aware of a universal unity 
underlying the diversities of the physical 
world. It is not the final goal, but through 
the deepening perception it awakens it may 
direct the western mind inwards to the 
final goal, the perception of the spiritual 
oneness of the universe. 

India’s search for the great and good 
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was predominantly through the method 
that turned the mind inwards, ever inwards, 
until it rested in unity with the one spirit 
of the universe. This led to the discovery 
of the power of the spirit of man. 

The power of the spirit of man became 
a study of absorbing interest to the Indian 
mind. It became a science superseding all 
other sciences. It resulted in the, declara- 
tion that the only unchanging reality of 
life was the one spirit of the universe 
manifested in all things. This assertion 
transformed the everyday world of man’s 
life on earth, Man became one in spirit 
with all men, with the whole universe. The 
moral law and the brotherhood of man 
found logical and irrefutable basis in unity 
of spirit. The whole of existence received 
the magic touch of unity. There was 
nothing secular. All was divine. 

The attitude to life which expresses the 
Indian national genius may therefore be 
said to centre in a belief in the power, the 
reality, of the spirit of man, the one spirit 
and the unity of the universe. 

This belief, whether we like it or not, 
whether we believe in it or not, is the forcé 
that has kept the Indian nation alive 
down the centuries. It is still there, in the 
blood of every individual Indian. He may 
not be conscious of it, he may strongly 
deny it, yet it is there in his values, in his 
everyday thought, in his speech. When 
faced with death an Indian does not speak 
of ‘giving up the ghost’. He gives up the 
body. All his philosophy, his national 
genius, is packed into that simple phrase, 
that simple but very deep attitude. 

Thus we are forced to conclude that the 
one and only sure foundation for the 
integration of modern India is her own 
belief in the power of the spirit of man, 
the power of the one spirit of the universe. 
This is the national ideal, an ideal that 
cuts across every division and bridges every 
gulf. It is the one ideal that-is true for 
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every single individual in the country, the 
one true basis of the brotherhood of Indian 
with Indian. 

The Indian mind is idealistic. In order 
to function it requires an ideal before it. 
The bitter divisions in the country today 
are merely a symptom of the malady 
created when idealistic minds are left 
without the support of their own true 
national ideal. Lesser ideals spring up in 
hundreds and emotions run riot. 

Our first task today, therefore, is the 
emotional integration of the country, and 
for this the national ideal is the one natural 
and unfailing channel. 
` Having established this firm basis for 
national integration, we immediately find 
ourselves faced with a very great respon- 
sibility. The basis for national integration 
is the national ideal—yet there exists in the 
country no consciousness of the national 
ideal. It is our responsibility to create that 
consciousness. 

This responsibility becomes all the greater 
when we realize that in fulfilling it we are 
called upon to rectify an error that is 
centuries old. The one great mistake India 
made was that she allowed her national 
ideal to become static. It lay ` inert, 
embedded in books or in the minds of a 
few, honoured but not practised in daily 
life. The life-current of the nation was 
pushed underground. Today we know that 
if the nation is to live the life-current must 
be made to flow freely again. ‘The national 
ideal must become practical and dynamic. 


A MENTAL PREDISPOSITION 


India’s first need today is thus to become 
aware of her national ideal and its practical 
significance. How is this to be done ? 

Swami Vivekananda studied this question 
in depth and detail and in a way no other 
thinker has done, before or since. He came 
to the conclusion that this could only be 
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attained by following the national bent of 
mind, the predisposition and the method 
that direct the mind inwards to find power 
in the spirit of man. No other way, no 
other ideal, would suffice to save the nation. 

Over seventy years have passed since 
Vivekananda gave India a very clear 
warning of the dangers that would ensue 
if she failed to follow her own bent of 
mind. Today his words, spoken to the 
youth of India, grow in significance as we 
watch the nation pursuing the very path 
which he warned would lead to destruction. 

‘When the life-blood is strong and pure 
no disease germ can live in that body. Our 
life-blood is spirituality. If it flows clear, 
if it flows strong and pure and vigorous, 
everything is right; political, social, any 
other material defects, even the poverty of 
the land, will all be cured if that blood is 
pure ... To take a simile from modern 
medicine, we know that there must be 
two causes to produce a disease, some 
poison germ outside, and the state of the 
body. Until the body is in a state to admit 
the germs, until the body is degraded to a 
lower vitality so that the germs may enter 
and thrive and multiply, there is no power 
in any germ in the world to produce a 
disease in the body. In fact, millions of 
germs are continually passing through 
everyone’s body; but so long as it is 
vigorous it never is conscious of them ... 
Just so with the national life. It is when 
the national body is weak that all sorts 
of disease germs, in the political state of 
the race or in its social state, in its 
educational or intellectual state, crowd into 
the system and produce disease. To remedy 
it, therefore, we must go to the root of 
this disease and cleanse the blood of all 
impurities. The one tendency will be to 
strengthen the man, to make the blood 
pure, the body vigorous, so that it will 
be able to resist and throw off all external 
poisons. We have seen that our vigour, 
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our strength, nay, our national life is in 
our religion. I am not going to discuss now 
whether it is right or not, whether it is 
correct or not, whether it is beneficial or 
not in the long run, to have this vitality 
in religion, but for good or evil it is there ; 
you cannot get out of it, you have it now 
and for ever, and you have to stand by it, 
even if you have not the same faith that I 
have in our religion. You are bound by it, 
and if you give it up you are smashed to 
pieces. ‘That is the life of our race and that 
must be strengthened. You have with- 
stood the shocks of centuries simply because 
you took great care of it, you sacrificed every- 
thing else for it. Your forefathers underwent 
everything boldly, even death itself, but 
preserved their religion. That is the 
national mind; that is the national life- 
current. Follow it and it leads to glory. 
Give it up and you die; death will be the 
only result, annihilation the only effect, 
the moment you step beyond that life- 
current. I do not mean to say that other 
things are not necessary. I do not mean 
to say that political or social improvements 
are not necessary, but what I mean is this, 


and I want you to bear it in mind, that ` 


they are secondary here, and that religion 
is primary. The Indian mind is first 
religious, then anything else.’ (‘The Future 
of India’) 

In using the word ‘ religion’ Swami Vivek- 
ananda obviously did not have in view that 
aspect of religion which concerns outward 
forms, beliefs, and practices. He was 
referring to the Indian national ideal; to 
religion in the sense of an ability, a 
necessity even, to go beyond the world of 
physical realities to an inner world of 
spiritual reality ; to religion in the sense of 
an attitude of mind, a perception, the 
mind’s grasp of life’s spiritual dimension. 

It is this attitude that marks the Indian 
national ideal, and thus creates the national 
bent of mind. Other minds work in other 
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ways, the Indian mind works in this way. 
It is not, taken as a whole, an actual 
achievement, although it has been achieved 
by many and can be achieved by all who 
seek it, but it is for all a possibility, a 
potentiality, an inclination. 

This potentiality was fixed long centuries 
back, in times of which there is now no 
clear record. We have no detailed explana- 
tion of how this national mind first took 
shape, but there are two ways in which 
we can gauge the power of the minds from 
which it emanated. First, we have the 
Upanisads and the whole ancient field of 
Sanskrit literature which grew out of the 
Vedas. Here the Indian national ideal is 
set out in every detail, with instruction and 
guidance for the seeker. Only the most 
powerful minds could have produced these 
unique books. Secondly, we have the 
phenomenon to which we have already 
referred, the fact of national values which 
express this attitude to life, as found in 
everyday speech and common attitudes 
handed on from generation to generation 
regardless of outer weal or woe. 

Who is held in the highest esteem ? Not 
the king, not the greatest warrior, not the 
man with the greatest property and wealth, 
but the sage, the. sannydasin, is held in the 
highest esteem. He who has renounced 
lifes comforts and pleasures and physical 
security, he who announces his intention to 
pursue the ideal of renunciation through mind 
and body, he is*held in the highest esteem. 

Values, like rules, are honoured in the 
breach. The great breach of values that 
has taken place in India merely provides 
one more proof of their existence and their 
hold upon the national mind. The claim 
of spirituality has been used to hide dull- 
ness, stupidity, and mental and physical 
laziness. The ability to sigh for moksa has 
been regarded as sufficient camouflage for 
slavery to mind and body. The greatest 
breach of all has taken place with regard 
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to renunciation which has been used to 
hide sheer unfitness for work, the inability 
even to make a living, and the shirking 
of responsibility. Yet this ideal, the one 
held in the highest esteem, is the very key 
to the Indian national ideal. The English 
word ‘renunciation’, which means little 
more than ‘self-denial’ or ‘giving up’, is 
inadequate to express the full meaning of 
the Indian concepts of tyāga and vatragya, 
and has therefore been much misunder- 
stood. Yet without translation it has been 
equally misunderstood, as its observance in 
the breach has shown. Tyāga and vatragya 
are a mental, not a bodily, function, and 
may or may not involve outward expression. 
They are the mental process that must 
take place in order to achieve spiritual 
perception. When the mind no longer 
identifies itself with physical forms and 
with the things of the senses it is able to 
perceive the inner spiritual reality of all 
things. It is this non-identification with the 
outer aspect and identification with the 
inner aspect which is ty@ga and vairagya, 
and this therefore is what is meant by 
‘renunciation ’. 


THE PREDISPOSITION REJECTED 


These, then, are the implications of the 
word ‘religion’ as used by Swami Vivek- 
ananda. It is simple common sense that a 
mind must follow its own bent in order 
to reach its fullest flowering. It is also 
simple common sense that a mind that 
does not follow its own bent, that allows 
itself to stagnate in neutrality or that tries 
to assume the qualities of an entirely 
different mind, praiseworthy though they 
may be, will merely destroy itself and will 
ultimately achieve neither its own fullest 
flowering nor any other. So the Indian 
national mind which received its impetus 
in prehistoric times and has maintained it 
to this day, will have to follow that impetus 
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if it is to live. The national bent of mind 
cannot be changed by a few individuals, 
nor even by a generation. It is there, as 
Vivekananda said, and ‘you cannot get 
out of it, you have it now and for ever, 
and you have to stand by it ... if you 
give it up you are smashed to pieces ... 
death will be the only result. 


Today the Indian nation, that part of 
it which is vocal at least, is endeavouring 
to pursue the path of social betterment 
through politics, through industrialization, 
through science, through reforms of many 
kinds. All these are, no doubt, noble and 
necessary aims. Yet they lack foundation. 
They lack the one condition which would 
ensure success, for they are not attuned to 
.the national bent of mind. The approach is 
materialistic, secular as they call it, and very 
far removed from the Indian national ideal. 

‘India has had enough of religion, we 
are told. ‘She has, in fact, had too much 
of it, and religion is the cause of her 
downfall? Here, no doubt, ‘religion’ is 
used in the sense of outward practices and 
the evils that so often go with them, yet 
this negative approach betrays ignorance of 
history and ignorance of the deeper con- 
notations of the word ‘religion’. 


An unbiased view of history shows that 
it was not religion in the sense of the 
national ideal that brought about the 
downfall of the nation, but the very 
opposite of religion, the lack of it, the 
empty shell without the inner spirit. It was 
not the national ideal that led people 
astray, but failure to live up to that ideal. 
The national ideal preached strength, 
spiritual strength. It was weakness that 
brought about national decay. 

If weakness is the cause of national 
decay, and since weakness is the main 
characteristic of India today, weakness in 
the form of disunity on the one hand, and 
widespread poverty, ignorance, and 
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national 
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degradation on the other, we should try 
to understand just what that weakness is. 
If weakness has been handed down from 
generation to generation, if it is in some 
way the negative aspect of the Indian 
national ideal, a condition brought into 
existence when the national ideal is for- 
gotten and the national mental predisposi- 
tion is rejected, then it is for us to come 
to grips with it. Let us understand the 
process, call a halt, and put an end to it. 

The responsibility to do this is forced 
upon the present age by the circumstances 
of the modern world which are entirely 
different from those of any previous era. 
Today’s world holds out, on the one hand, 
unprecedented opportunities for peace and 
prosperity within India and, through India, 
within the world as a whole, and, on the 
other, an unprecedented threat to Indian 
national existence, and, beyond that, to the 
very existence of man himself. 


From WEAKNESS To STRENGTH 


Looking into history, then, in our effort 
to understand India’s weakness and strength, 
we find it to be a fact that India flourished 


only at certain periods, such as the early’ 


Buddhist period, when an attempt was 
made to carry the national ideal into the 
lives of the people: These periods were of 
‘comparatively brief duration, and they were 
followed by further periods of darkness 
and degeneration. At the same time, how- 
ever, history reveals a long line of great 
souls who understood and preached the 
ideal; through their spiritual 
power, through their songs and poetry, and 
through the example and influence of their 
lives, they kept the national ideal intact 
and, by constantly re-establishing values, 
maintained the national mental predisposi- 
tion to recognize the supremacy of spiritual 
power over physical. 

So we find that for centuries the Indian 


national ideal has been preached and 
revered, but not practised; never has it 
been allowed to play its role in political, 
social, or economic life. At the same time, 
we find that the nation has remained in 
an almost constant state of degeneration. 


The Indian national ideal, which 
Swami Vivekananda identified as the 
national life-current, centres, as we 


have seen, in a belief in the power 
of the spirit of man. This spirit, 
which is neither body, nor mind, nor 
senses, is man’s one unchanging reality. It 
is existence itself. Existence is universal, 
and it is infinite. Since existence is universal 
and infinite it is one, and not many. The 
basic message of the Indian national ideal 
therefore is that all that exists is one; 
humanity is one, and must be treated as 
one. It is the sense of oneness that gives 
birth to love, for the basic definition of love 
is ‘a sense of oneness’. If, then, the Indian 
national ideal were to be put into practice, 
it would at once provide the true basis for 
all human relationships, individually and 
socially. Relationships established on a 
perception of oneness would ensure, in a 
completely smooth and natural manner, 
those standards of individual and social 
behaviour that the whole world aspires to 
introduce, yet, all too often, in devious 
ways. Equality of rights and, opportunity, 
democracy, justice, integration, the elimina- 
tion of privilege—all would flow from that 
basic concept of the oneness of all beings. 
Then would man lose his narrow attitudes 
and feelings and find all his aspirations 
fulfilled in a sense of human community. 
It is religion.in this sense that Swami 
Vivekananda called upon India to practise 
because it was the ideal she had adopted 
as her way of life. ‘Follow it and it leads 
to glory, he said. ‘Give it up and you 
die? It should not be difficult for India 
today to diagnose the malady from which 
she suffers, It should not be difficult to 
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recognize the cause of national weakness, 
decay, and degeneration down the centuries 
to the present time. The Indian national 
ideal is based upon the concept of the 
spirit of man, the power of the one spirit 
of the universe, which establishes the one- 
ness of all beings. By a degeneration of 
her ancient caste system, which was 
established in recognition of natural dif- 
ferences between one man and another, 
differences in ability, talent, and other 
qualities, India allowed her social life to 
be governed by ideas which were the very 
opposite of the spirit of oneness, ideas of 
superiority by birth, of separatism, of 
privilege. Thus was the door opened to 
materialism, and materialistic standards 
spread to all sphéres of life. Thus India 
falls between two stools, For centuries she 
has performed the remarkable feat of 
professing a spiritual ideal and practising 
a materialistic one. What clearer recipe 
for national weakness and degeneration 
could there be ? 

It may be argued that India is not alone 
in this, that everywhere in the world 
people profess a spiritual ideal and practise 
a materialistic one. It is said of western 
nations that they have not yet begun to 
practise the Christianity they profess. 
There is, however, a difference between the 
Indian failure and the western. The dif- 
ference lies in the use made of the bent 
of mind, the mental predisposition in each 
case. We have shown how in the original 
search for the great and good India chose 
the method that turned the mind inwards, 
while the West chose the method that 
turned the mind outwards. The West has 
been faithful to her own mental predisposi- 
tion, but India has not. 

The time has now come when India 
must save herself by giving up whatever 
is materialistic, selfish, and separatist in her 
approach to her political, social, and 
economic life, and instead put her national 
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ideal into practice in all these spheres. 

India’s national ideal is quite obviously 
also a universal ideal. It has always existed, 
and it does exist, everywhere in the world. 
Wherever there is broadening out in love, 
either individually or collectively, wherever 
an advance in wéll-being is sought for 
others, there the eternal truth of the one- 
ness of all beings is realized and put into 
practice. For the most part, however, it is 
practised unconsciously. Few there are who 
think in terms of the spiritual oneness of 
all beings. Love, pity, compassion, and the 
desire to help, every aspiration towards the 
brotherhood of man—all these are there, 
however, waiting to attain full strength by 
being transformed into a perception of 
oneness, into an expression of the knowledge 
of the unity of existence. 

If India will but put her national ideal 
into practice she will not only save herself 
she will, as we have said, provide the other 
countries of the world with a firm founda- 
tion on which to build the one world of 
the future. On all sides now there is 
recognition that the world has reached a 
turning point in its history, and a decision 
must be made. Will the world destroy 


‘itself, or will it build a stable common- 


wealth of nations and live in peace and 
prosperity ? 

Dr Arnold Toynbee expressed the view 
that the only way of salvation for mankind 
was the Indian way, that this provided the 
attitude and the spirit that could make it 
possible for the human race to grow 
together into a single family. 

Let us, then, remind ourselves that the 
Indian way is also the only way of salva- 
tion for India. For centuries she has denied 
this, She can no longer deny it. She too 
has reached a turning point in her history. 
and, perhaps, 
others with her, or will she build a stable, 
integrated, peaceful nation and thus pro- 
claim her message to the world ? 
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‘I surrer’ means (i) that there is some 
pain (or discomfort) to be specifically 
called mine and (ii) that I incorporate it, 
that, in other words, I am moved by it 
and feel like doing something immediately 
about its removal. The phrase ‘to be 
specifically called mine’ means that when 
I suffer some pain it is my pain, not any- 
body else’s. I may be said to suffer another’s 
pain only if I have somehow, in some 
interest, identified myself with him, which, 
in effect, means that his pain is not merely 
his but mine also and I suffer quite as 
much as he. 


That I incorporate a pain, even though 
it is already mine, implies that I might not 
have incorporated it. As a matter of fact, 
often I do not incorporate it. When, for 
example, a surgeon’s knife cuts through my 
skin and no anaesthetic is administered, I 
do have pain, but I may not suffer: if I 
am strong in mind I am not moved by it 
and I do not feel like doing anything about 
its removal. I may have, again, a similar 
attitude towards, say, an insult inflicted on 
me, or some other mental discomfort which 
normally conquers a man. Not that in such 
cases I do not feel the sharp edges of these 
pains—physical or mental; I only refuse 
to be conquered. If I had not felt the edges, 


that would only indicate that something in 
me was below normal. But if I have the 
pain in its full intensity and yet do not 
incorporate it, I am considered a strong 
man and above normal, A strong man has 
pain but does not suffer it. 


That even with regard to a mental pain 
one may not suffer—a better word would 
be ‘discomfort’ if the pain is mental— 
though the pain is there in its full intensity, 
has an important implication. It means 
that man is something over and above his 
body and mind: he has some superior 
being from the point of view of which he 
can look dispassionately not only at his 
bodily but also at his mental changes. We 
need not detail here the exact philosophical 
differences between the bodily, the mental, 
and this higher status which may be called 
spiritual. It is enough for our purpose here 
if we say that while the existence of a 
mental event is certified by introspection 
to which it stands as an object, the spiritual 
is this introspective awareness itself, with 
one eye on the mental that it reveals and 
the other in itself as self-revealing. Nor- 
mally, in unreflective attitude, this spiritual 
element remains undistinguishedly fused 
with the mental, but on occasions where 
precisely we say we do not incorporate a 


mental affair but look dispassionately at it 
from a distance, the spiritual comes to be 
distinguished as it is in itself though still, 
at this stage, freely referring to the mental. 

Suffering, we have said, involves two 
factors—a pain called mine and my 
incorporation of it, which latter, after all 
that we have said so far, means that my 
spiritual being does not stand distinguished 
from it. (‘My spiritual being’ is only a 
linguistic usage. It could ‘well mean J, the 
spiritual being.) If this be the meaning of 
‘suffering’ then ‘not to suffer’ should 
mean either not at all to have a pain 
(called mine) or, while having it, not to 
incorporate it—in other words, to distin- 
guish the spiritual being which, conscious 
of its autonomy, would then freely look at 
that pain and not be identified with it. 
There is no other conceivable meaning of 
‘not to suffer’. 


Two VIEWS: THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE Hinpu 


-We have seen what ‘suffering’ means. 
If, now, we can find out what those who 
hold that God suffers, and, equally, what 
those who say he does not, mean by the 
word ‘God’, this will help us a good deal 
in tackling the question whether God 
suffers or not. 

To take two examples—Christians hold 
that God, at least in one phase of his being, 
namely, as God the Son, suffers for 
humanity, and most of the Indian philos- 
ophers hold that God does not suffer. For 
these Christians God is, in the minimum, 
an infinitely rational and omnipotent Lord 
of the universe and has infinite love and 
kindness for his creation, particularly for 
man. This God, Christians hold, suffers as 
he sees that the best of his creation—man 
—whom he loves so much, and to whom 
he had given all freedom of choice, disobeys 
him, and not only does not work himself 


up to the best standard of reason ( as much 
moral as intellectual) but does not even 
listen, in loving submission, to his Messiah, 
Jesus Christ, so that in denying himself 
this opportunity he forfeits all chance of 
redemption from sin. 

Indian philosophers, who hold that God 
cannot suffer, generally understand by the 
term ‘God’ an infinite person in the sense 
of an all-knowing almighty God, the 
creator, preserver, and destroyer of the 
world. Sometimes, of course, he is taken 
as possessing infinite kindness also, but it 
is not necessarily the kindness to redeem 
man from sin and suffering. The question 
of such kindness could arise only if it were 
the duty of God to redeem man. But that 
redemption is the natural consequence of 
one’s success in removing the root cause of 
suffering—natural consequence, if only 
because that rooti cause to have led to 
suffering was itself also natural ; and hence 
God has no special business here. He is at 
most a sadhdrana kārana (an unavoidable 
adjunct of all causal factors ). 

According to Indian philosophers, God 
has nothing special to do even with the 
moral order of the universe. That order is 
already there co-eternal with him, and its 
being already there does not affect his 
divinity. A thing co-existent with me can 
affect my freedom, power, or status only if 
it resists my knowledge or action at what- 
ever stage. If, on the other hand, it, in 
spite of its co-temporality, rather assists 
me, there is no curtailment of my freedom, 
power, or status; and finitude and infinity 
concern these three primarily. Laws of 
nature, for example, which are not my 
creation and, therefore, co-exist with me, 
not only do not resist my actions but rather 
assist me, unless, of course, freedom is 
understood as absolute licence, which is 
untenable. 

The moral order of the universe stands 
in the same relation with God. If this 
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order (and also the eternal elements of 
nature ) could be created by God, well 
and good ; but this is not necessary for his 
infinite divinity as, in the minimum, we 
understand it, Why postulate properties 
which are not necessary for accounting for 
any of our relations to him? Indian 
philosophers would always go by the 
minimum that is required. As, now, God 
has nothing special to do with the moral 
order, his love and kindness for man are 
not, Indians hold, intended for God to 
redeem him. They consist only in wishing 
that he be redeemed. The idea is that if 
man chooses to go against the moral order 
le. him reap the consequence (maybe 
through different cycles of life): God need 
not—perhaps he should not—interfere, 
just as he does not with the laws of 
nature. Indians generally take the moral 
order as easily as the natural one and even 
‘try to interpret it, as far as possible, in 
naturalistic terms. 

Thus even the kindest and most loving 
God of the traditionally-minded Indian 
need not be his Saviour. The most, that, 
in prayer, can be asked of the Indian God 
—and what also he is supposed to do—is 
_ that if I have contravened the moral order 
Ged may give me the strength to bear the 
consequences: he may inspire me in a 
manner that I may accept the consequent 
suffering in all humility as what is 
legitimate and, through suffering accepted 
that. way, prepare myself for spiritual 
progress. 

The Indian idea is that though for what 
I would like to attain I have to struggle 
to the best of my ability and in a most 
systematic manner, yet what I attain in 
this way, i.e. through the natural process 
of causation, I have to understand at the 
same time as also a gift of God, processed 
in, another mysterious dimension. There is 
nothing dogmatic about it. When, for 
example, as a result of a continuous struggle 
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with a problem I come to solve it, the 
solution, which, undoubtedly, is the last 
point of a continuous process called my 
struggle and, therefore, its natural | result, 
appears equally also to have dropped down, 
as it were, from the sky. This sudden 
appearance from another mysterious dimen- 
sion, though coinciding with the last natural 
point of my struggle, is the same thmg as 
God having placed it there out of grace, 
love, or Kindness; and if so much is true 
of my intellectual solution of a problem, it 
is ‘as true of all voluntary action also. In 
each case the natural terminus is equally 
also a gift of God, though considered in 
another dimension. Traditional indian 
philosophy has generally understood God’s 
grace in this way. Divine kindness has not 
generally been understood as interfering 
with either natural law or moral justice. 
Our normal prayers too for material gain 
have to be understood that way. 

If one likes, one may also understand 
the situation in a slightly different way. If 
one feels—though this is not necessary— 
that God should also be the master of the 
‘natural and moral orders of the universe, 
seeing that there is no reason why he 
should submit to these orders when they 
are neither created by him nor constitute 
his essence (logos )—if one feels like that, 
one may. But, even then, it does not 
follow that God can interfere with these 
orders, even in the exuberance of his love 
for a particular devotee. 

This, then, is the minimum that Indian 
philosophers - understand by God: an all- 
knowing, almighty Lord of the universe, 
more just than kind, or, betiter, with a 
type of kindness that does not interfere 
with justice. I am not speaking here of 
the different gods and goddesses, though 
in certain cases our approach to them may 
not be qualitatively different from our 
approach to God, the supreme Godhead. 
We shall discuss in the next section whether 


God, so conceived, has any need tor 
suffering and whether he can at all suffer. 

This is the minimum Indian notion. We 
do not intend that it is all that Indian 
philosophers meant always. There are, for 
example, the extreme Bhaktivadins who 
hold that God is not only capable of 
interfering with the natural and moral 
orders, but that as a matter of fact he does 
interfere whenever a genuine devotee in 
utter distress surrenders himself completely 
to him. Sometimes, again, we are told that 
God interferes periodically almost as a 
matter of routine business—this time 
obviously for his infinite love for humanity 
as a whole—whenever in the world 
immorality and injustice come to pre- 
ponderate, 


Dring SUFFERING AND Divine Love 


A person, we have noted, suffers when 
two things happen, namely, (i) that he 
has a pain which is called his and (ii) that 
he has incorporated it, in the sense clarified 
in the first section. Whether, therefore, God 
suffers or not depends on whether both 
these features are predicable of him or not. 

In a way God may be said to suffer. 
If, for example, he loves a devotee in 
distress in the manner Christians and some 
Bhaktivadins have preferred, he identifies 
himself, in profound sympathy, with that 
beloved and shares his pain. ( Identifies 
himself, not is identical with, The former 
is a contingent phenomenon that happens 
occasionally, the latter is a philosophic 
eternal relation.) God shares his pain not 
only in the sense of just having it as an 
occurrent in his mind but also as incor- 
porated: he is moved by this pain and 
seriously thinks of doing something about its 
removal. (As, however, the removal of 
this his pain is possible only through the 
removal of his devotee’s distress, he naturally 
turns toward removing the latter.) The 


God of tne region ol wove uuo av ia 
suffer, quite as much as a layman does on 
account of his friend in woe. 

At the same time, however, there is a 
difference, of which even the devotee him- 
self is conscious. Everybody knows that 
when a superior person loves or shows 
sympathy it is bound to be temporary. A ' 
person is superior to me if he is so placed 
in society that he has a host of important 
duties to perform and cannot keep in living 
touch with me all through. Such a superior 
person is bound at times to grow indifferent, 
and the greater the number of other duties 
he has to attend to the more prolonged 
and more frequent is his indifference. 

‘Indifference’ does not necessarily mean 
cessation of love. It may, and often does, 
mean the lapse of episodic love into mere 
disposition. A superior person’s love for:an 
inferior is more dispositional than episodic. 
The inferior person may, of course, be 
loving constantly in full consciousness, or 
he may have trained himself to continue 
episodic love for longer and longer periods, 
making it even the sole vocation of his life. 
But the superior person cannot reciprocate 
in an identical manner. He has other 
interests, at least equally important, and 
he has to turn to these, when, obviously, 
his love for the inferior either remains as a 
disposition to be revived on appropriate 
occasions or it languishes. It is because the 
superior person has at times to grow 
indifferent that the inferior mind alternates 
dialectically between advancing love and 
apprehensive withdrawal. If so much is 
true of à superior who is a man, how much 
truer is it of God who is superiormost and 
attends to infinite other duties ! 

Vis-à-vis God the devotes mind 
alternates dialectically between advancing 
love and apprehensive withdrawal. This 
apprehensive withdrawal is not as bad as 
some Christians may take it to be, Un- 
doubtedly it is related dialectically to _the 
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advancing love, but as this dialectical 
opposite ever alternates with that love and 
never tends to sap it because, in effect, that 
love is only strengthened, this particular 
dialectic is a sort of romantic sport of love 
itself with a counterpart that grows out of 
itself, though in the guise of a hostile counsel. 
It may well be one of the best forms of love 
that a devotee can have for the superior 
he loves. There may even be a further 
dialectical progress when the devotee, 
sportively again, assumes the role of the 
superior and poses indifference to the other 
who, he knows very well, is the real 
superior. This is just a small example to 
show to what finest details of love the 
bhaktivadi philosopher was prepared to go. 


Is Diving Love a Sion or BONDAGE ? 


Indifference alternating, in the relation 
of sequence, with episodic effervescence is 
characteristic of the love a superior has for 
the inferior. Only, in the case of God, 
constantly engaged as he is in infinite other 
duties—engaged that way, in other words, 
even when he is actually loving the dis- 
tressed devotee—his indifference cannot be 
after the episode in point of time; nor, 
again, does either ever cease to be. This 
means—and it is exactly what we have 
been driving att—that while God loves the 
devotee in distress and, being one with him 
in that love, takes up the pain to himself, 
precisely then it is that he also refuses to 
incorporate the pain. In effect, it all comes 
to this that though he has pain he does not 
suffer it: he only looks at it from a distance, 
as it were. 

The loving God is thus in no bondage 
because of that love. God to be loving and 
yet not in bondage should not mean, in 
the way it is sometimes understood, that 
God’s love is: infinite (and therefore free 
from bondage ), That would rather be the 
way to characterize the highest form of the 
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love a devotee may have for God. The 
devotee’s love for God at its peak point is 
infinite, though intensely episodic, and 
herein lies his freedom from bondage. God’s 
freedom of love is of quite another nature. 
His love, though happening to be temporal, 
in so far as it is directed toward a particular 
devotee, is non-temporal too, in so far as 
it is indifferent. But the devotee’s infinite 
love is, even as infinite, temporal, starting 
from a particular moment of time and 
stretching over all the future, episodically 
all through. 

For some Bhaktivadins, especially for 
Christians, God feels pain for those who 
surrender themselves to him (to be precise, 
to Christ), for another, deeper reason. He 
feels pain because he finds that these men 
whom he loves can never, by their own 
effort, rise up to him and make themselves 
fit partners, in spite of their best cfforts. 
It is this inveterate incapacity on their part 
that distresses God, such as happens in the 
case of a monarch who falls in love with 
an innocent village girl. God’s love for 
them, than which there can be no better 
form of love, just wants to have them as 
fit partners, and naturally he turns toward 
uplifting them. But even this pain (if there 
is really any ) is assuredly not episodic. It 
is a loving disposition toward those who are 
chosen. As disposition it is not only less in 
bondage than any actual love, it is also 
not to mature into any episode whatsoever 
and is, as such, freer—we mean that this 
pain too is not incorporated by God. 

Of course, devout Christians hold that 
it does mature into episodes, as when, for 
example, God performs miracles, or, at least, 
when he redeems the chosen. But 
miracle as an actuality is a notion very 
difficult to digest, and maturation into 
redemption, happily, involves no bondage. 
Even as coming out of God’s dispositional 
love it is, after all, a case of free matura- 
tion; for the very nature of this divine 
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love is such that one toward whom it is 
directed gets redeemed, and that as a 
matter of course. The whole question, 
therefore, is whether this dispositional love 
is itself a bondage to God or not. We 
reply, it is not. The disposition in question 
is one of which the only intelligible matura- 
tion takes the form of redeeming the chosen. 
The matured state is absolutely nothing 
more than, it contains nothing in addition 
to, the mere nature’ of this love. 


Dive Love Anp Divine FREEDOM 


Does not God—one may ask, whether a 
Christian or not—love man in general, not 
merely his devotees, and does he not in 
that love, therefore, suffer for the original 
guilt, other shortcomings, and the conse- 
quent distresses of man ? Gan God be so 
indifferent in this case and, therefore, so 
detached as in bis relation to a particular 
devotee? Is it: not true that care for 
man in general covers a very large part of his 
responsibilities, so that nothing much is left 
to account for his indifference ? 

In a way this is true for any conception 
of a loving God. But one important point is 
to be notéd in this connexion. There is no 
religion (at least I know of none) which 
recognizes that God, whether out of his 
love for man or not, does anything directly 
for the amelioration ‘of the general condi- 
tions of human life, except (i) allowing 
one part of his being, or one of his 
associates, to come down among a chosen 
few—no explanation, however, being 
offered as to why exactly they, and none 
else, are chosen, thus postulating an infinite 
negative freedom of God—or (ii) allowing 
for the possibility of such an incarnation 
in the past and also in the future, by 
inspiring men in general to take the once- 
happening incarnation conceptually or 
symbolically, meaning at least that whoso- 
ever likes may make himself, in future, fit 
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to be chosen and initiated, or (iii) in 
allowing himself, or any of the parts of his 
being, or his associates, to come down 
periodically among men te put the world 
back into its old, normal moral order and, 
of course, in addition, to teach humanity 
at large. 


THE MEANING OF THE CONCEPT OF THE 
f Son or Gop 


Of these three, the first alternative clearly 
indicates that God’s love for man, as much 
as his moves for the removal of man’s 
shortcomings and consequent distresses, is 
after all free, in the sense that God does 
not incorporate, though he feels, those 
distresses (if not the shortcomings also). 
This is evident from the fact that what is 
said to come down among men is not God 
himself, but a pari of his being or one of 
his associates. If it is a part of his being, 
this only symbolizes the fact that though 
that particular part—say, the Son of God 
—actually incorporates man’s woes and so 
suffers, the remaining part of his being, 
which evidently is the major part, continues 
to be free and, therefore, does not suffer. 
( Assuming, as according to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, that Christ is a part of God, 
not, of course, in the sense in which, for 
a monist, every man is a part, but in the 
more correct sense that he is a pure, 
original, part of God, or a part of the 
pure, original, being of God, untarnished 
by any imperfection that belongs to his 
creation.) 

Even then, it may be noted further that 
the part that suffers is not so much in 
bondage as men who suffer.. The Son of 
God is a wonderful concept. He is pure 
divinity—or, if one so likes, made of the 
divine stuff—and yet he has the earthly 
material body as a necessary adjunct, 
through which he is present before others 
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in concrete flesh and blood, and precisely 
because of which he suffers. 

The Son of God is a brilliant, actual 
synthesis of the pure and the impure, a 
synthesis which is quite genuinely a unity 
but in which the pure stands as clearly 
distinguished in its freedom (so far as he 
is divinity )'as it is in undistinguished fusion 
with the impure (so far as he is a man 
in flesh and blood). Such a concept was 
postulated, like Kamnt’s schemata, to 
facilitate direct communication between 
two apparently opposed things, namely, 
pure divinity and impure flesh. And this 
is not a mechanical formula either. One 
can conceive it as the point where God’s 
loving descent toward man meets man’s 
devotional approach toward him—a point 
which, like all such meeting points, can be 
understood alternatively in the language of 
either, the alternation never ceasing from 
either point of view. 

Most of the religions of love postulate 
such intermediate semi-divinities. They are 
sometimes, as already shown, parts of God, 
but sometimes, again, they are his close 
associates (like the Nabis of the Moham- 
medans ) and sometimes also God himself 
in his full being choosing to descend on 
the mortal earth (like Lord Krsna of the 
Hindus‘). Historically, people have thought 
of the latter two possibilities in the context 
of, respectively, alternatives (ii) and (iii) 
above. 

As regards God’s close associates operat- 
ing as intermediaries, there is not much 
difficulty. They differ from the Son of God 
in one point only: they are not parts of 
God’s being though they are made of the 
same stuff; and being of the same stuff 
they move between God and man. The 
case, however, of God himself choosing, in 
his full being, to go down to the mortal 
earth in the shape of man presents a 
difficulty. In the religions of love the God- 
head is generally kept beyond the tarnish 
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of flesh, and communication with men is 
made possible either through some phase- 
transformation of God or through the 
existence of some associates or minor gods 
and goddesses. But for God himself to put 
on human shape and remain throughout in 
full self-conscious divine being—which is 
the concept of avatāra, particularly of Lord ` 
Krsna—is a rare piece of imagination. Not 
unintelligible, however, for if, from minor 
gods and goddesses, through associates, to 
phase-transformation, there is subtler and 
subtler realization of how man’s devotional 
approach meets the destending love of God, 
it may not be impossible to push the 
meeting point further and install it in the 
very heart! of God, considered in his full 
self-conscious divinity. 

If God loves men, as he is understood 
to love them in all the religions of love, 
he does suffer, in so far as he incorporates 
the shortcomings and woes of man. But 
he suffers only in so far as he is made of 
flesh and matter. When‘he is in commu- 
nication with men through his close 
associates, it is these associates who suffer, 
not God himself ; and if they are also of a 
stuff similar to that of God, this would, 
at most, produce an artistic suffering- 
vibration in God, and not actual suffering. 
In other words, he would, at most, 
appreciate the corresponding pains, as 
though they were staged in a drama. 

So, as pure divinity God never suffers. 
As pure divinity, he only looks at human 
sufferings from a distance, which is entirely 
a matter of cognition, or at most he enjoys 
them as in a drama. In either case, there 
is no divine suffering. 

To examine the matter more closely, it 
is doubtful also if the use of the word 
‘flesh’ as predicated of God, the Son of 
God, or his associates, or of the minor gods 
and goddesses, is literal at all. If the pure 
divine stuff in its descent meets ať a cei tain 
point the human stuff ascending, this does 


not mean that it grows more and more 
flesh-like as it descends nor that it suddenly 
acquires concrete flesh at the meeting point. 
All it means is that, retaining its divinity 
in full measure throughout, it receives more 
and more the projection of flesh. The 
human stuff also receives, in the same 
manner, greater and greater projection of 
divinity as it rises higher and higher. 


Dring SUFFERING AND THE RELIGION 
or Love 


We have seen how even in a religion of 
love God does not, in an important sense, 
suffer. In a sense, of course, he does 
suffer ; but we have seen that, at least very 
largely, he is free from suffering, even in a 
religion of love. This is as it ought to be. 
It is of the very nature of pain that it 
has to be avoided if not already there, and 
shunned if it is there. For a loving God 
to suffer on account of man should, there- 
fore, mean either that the woes of man are 
taken up and kept in a corner of his being, 
with that much only of their sharpness 
which is just sufficient to kindle episodic 
love on appropriate occasions, and never 
of such dimensions of sharpness as might 
enable them to eat into the core of divine 
being; or that the woes of man are 
incorporated not by the Godhead but by 
the Son of God or God’s associates and 
others. Even then, in this second case, these 
woes do not occupy their whole being. They 
do not poison these semi-divinities as they 
do man. 

That pain does not enter into the proper 
being of God will be clear from a considera- 
tion of other forms of religion that do not 
swear by the name of love. Even among 
religions of love there may well be a type 
where it is the business of man alone to 
love, not of God; and obviously in this 
religion God is under no obligation to 
incorporate man’s suffering. There is 


nothing absurd in man’s loving God without 
any expectation of reciprocation. Love is 
of a wide number of varieties and has 
numberless nuances. If one may love music 
and paintings without ever even conceiving 
that these might love in return, how much 
more is it conceivable that one may love 
truth with all intensity of heart, and may 
even die for it, without the least expectation 
of return. So also may one love God. Even 
bi-polar human love does not expect the 
same type of return in every case; and 
there may well be a type where x loves y 
knowing fully well that y will never 
reciprocate. Reciprocation, too, may be of 
various kinds. 

It is not inconceivable, then, that in a 
particular type of religion man approaches 
God through love—or through any form 
of emotion—knowing fully well, however, 
that there is no expectation from the other 
side. Do we not, as a matter of fact, pay 
our respects to great men exactly in this 
attitude ? Again, love is not the only 
emotion with which to approach God. One 
may approach God with some other 
emotion, and some of*these other emotions 
may operate without any expectation of 
return, i 


ImPLIGATIONS OF Coonrttye RELIGION 


Further, again—and this is of momentous 
importance as it constitutes a major aspect 
of many forms of Hinduism—religion may 
not centre round an emotion at all. It 
may well be, from beginning to end, wholly 
a cognitive realization of God—in plain 
language, direct knowledge of God in his 
fulness, a thrilling discovery of God as the 
ultimate truth. Whatever be the method 
of this direct realization, and that consti- 
tutes tbe part called ‘practice’, sādhana, 
this religion as a form of experience is 
neither love, nor any other emotion, nor 
prayer, nor anything that is popularly 
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understood by the term ‘religion’, but is 
just the living experience of the immediate 
presence of Divinity, whether outside me 
or within my own being, and, in either 
case, whether excluding me or as just 
identical with myself, or both as covering 
me and yet stretching beyond. 

The only point where this cognitive 
religion differs from what is called 
philosophy as realization is that while in 
the latter the infinite reality that is directly 
realized may not be a person, in the former 
it is, ‘Person’ may be defined as follows: 

X is a person if at least it (i) is or has 
consciousness, (ii) is also capable of being 
self-conscious, if it is not actually so, and 
( iii) has an actual or possible communica- 
tion with at least one other similar centre 
of consciousness cum __ self-consciousness 
(actual or potential), though that other 
centre may be considerably inferior to it in 
many respects and may even be wholly 
within it. 

Cognitive religion is not less intelligible 
as a direct experience of God than any 
religion that is emotion-centric. Indeed, 
even this latter cannot stand without the 
former. Emotional communication with 

‘anything depends, to whatever extent, on 
some cognitive réalization of it. The prop- 
erties of the thing that respond to a 
particular emotional approach either 
actually belong to the thing or are imposed 
on it, and in either case we must have 
direct cognitive experience of the thing. In 
the former case, for a particular property 
to be responsive to a particular emotion 
means, in effect, that this emotion more 
quickly reveals that property than were 
possible if I did not have that emotion. 
Women’s delicate instincts, for example, are, 
in this sense, more discerning than laborious 
masculine search. In case, again, certain 
properties are imposed because of a partic- 
ular emotional approach, even there the 
properties, though unreal, have to be 
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cognized somehow on the locus of the thing 
which is emotionally approached. 

Cognitive realization, thus, is indispen- 
sable even for any emotional approach. Not 
merely that; it is also a fact of common 
life that we may have direct cognitive 
experience of a person, unaccompanied by 
any emotion whatsoever. If this is possible, 
there is no reason why there should not be 
such cognitive experience of the supreme 
infinite person, called God. It may well 
also be that this God, revealed in cognitive 
realization, is not a kind and loving person 
but one who is constituted of infinite logos 
only, it following that he is no more than 
the dispenser of natural and moral justice. 
Evidently, the God of this type of cognitive 
religion has no occasion to suffer, for he 
need have no sympathy, love, and kindness, 
either for man in general or even for his 
devotee in distress. For this God, man 
himself is responsible for his imperfection 
and must reap as he has sown. 

Of course, in cognitive realization we may 
have a God who is not only constituted of 
infinite logos but is also loving and kind. 
Here lies the crux. Should not this God 
of cognitive religion suffer at least on 
account of his distressed devotee ? 

Even then, we reply, there is no question 
of God suffering. God, of whatever religion, 
has never any suffering which could be 
called originally his own, Whatever suffering 
he has is primarily that of the one who 
approaches him; only now it is incor- 
porated by him because he loves him. But 
it must not be forgotten that the question 
here is of cognitive realization, which means 
that the person who is approaching him is, 
ex hypothesi, void of all emotion, A cognit- 
ive approach to God cannot be at its best 
till all emotional elements of the mind have 
been set aside. One who is all cognition 
that way cannot respond in even the 
vaguest manner to whatever Jove and kind- 
ness God may have for him, and normally 
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there is no love or kindness for one who 
cannot respond to it. 

There are indeed, as we have already 
seen, types of love that expect no response, 
but such love is either directed to one who 
is superior—as when it is a case of loving 
(admiring ) a great person who, with all 
his preoccupation, may not even know that 
in some corner of the world there is a 
particular person disposed that way towards 
him—or it is the love for things of supreme 
value, like truth, beauty, and so on, or 
this love is only another name for the 
tender urge felt to remove the suffering: of 
one who is said to be loved. But man is 


neither superior to God nor himself only a. 


supreme value, nor has he, when he 
experiences God in cognitive realization, any 
suffering which needs removal. One cannot 
even put himself on the way to cognitive 
realization till he has blunted the edges of 
suffering which, ceasing so far to matter 
much for him, is sure to die of inanition 
if he continues whole-heartedly ‘in that 
austere attitude, and scarcely will there be 
anything left: for God to scavenge. It 
follows that there will be no occasion for 
God to incorporate his sufferings. 

One may, of course, ask if God, so 
experienced, may not yet suffer on account 
of others in woe who are not on the 
cognitive path of realization. We reply— 
No. For cognitive realization, God is 
primarily the dispenser of natural and 
moral laws: he is primarily constituted of 
—one may even say is buf—the infinite 
logos. If, in addition, he is kind and loving, 
that cannot, in the context of cognitive 
realization, be in any way understood as in 
the slightest contradiction with these laws: 
God cannot be understood as relieving any 
of the sufferings of man which are his due. 
The most he can do is to inculcate in man 
a proper mood to accept suffering ( and 
pleasure too) as what is his due. This is 
the only reasonable way to reconcile kind- 
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ness and love with justice. So, from this 
point of view also, God does not suffer 
in the sense of incorporating others’ dis- 
tresses. Should he suffer that way he must 
also exert himself for the elimination of 
these, which, however, a just God, cognit- 
ively realized, will never permit himself 
to do. 


Dozs Human SUFFERING AFFECT 
THE ABSOLUTE ? 


The God of cognitive religion is but the 
Absolute of philosophy considered as a 
person. The question whether he suffers or 
not -is relevant only in the context of a 
personal God, Such questions are. meaning- 
less in the context of the philosophers’ 
impersonal Absolute, even if that Absolute 
be consciousness/self-consciousness. The 
Absolute has no communication with men, 
which God as the absolute person has. 
Hence when, as is usual in philosophy, the 
Absolute is understood as the very essence 
of man—as his inmost being—-even then 
nobody ever asks whether or not he is 
infected by the sufferings of man. But once, 
in the light of this philosophic Absolute, 
the personal God who communicates with 
individual men is also understood that way 
it is impossible to avoid the question 
whether when man suffers this God also, 
as constituting his essence, does or does not 
suffer. We never mean, however, that he 
is bound to suffer. What is of importance 
here is that this communicating God is 
also the very essence of man. If this be 
the actual state of affairs, should not man’s 
suffering automatically infect God? We 
reply—It does not, and for the following 
reason: ` ` 

Suffering spreads over the whole conscious 
being of man. It never happens that one 
part of his personality suffers and another re- 
mains free from suffering. Similarly also with 


God ; if God has tọ suffer hẹ has tọ suffer 
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with his whole being, unless, of course, a 
particular part that is said to suffer shoots 
out of his being and posits itself elsewhere, 
retaining, though, some connexion with 
him, as in the case of the Son of God. If, 
then, God is to suffer, he has to suffer 
with his whole being. Now consider his 
relation to man. No doubt, he constitutes 
the essence of a particular suffering man, 
but that covers only a tiny part of himself, 
most of his other parts forming the essence 
of other men and things and also going 
further beyond. If, therefore, the suffering 
of that man makes God suffer too, there 
is no necessity that these his other parts 
will also suffer. But we have just seen that 
no one, not even God, can suffer in only 
part of his being. (One may possibly have 
pain in one part of one’s being, other parts 
being free. But, surely, one cannot have 
suffering that way.) It follows that, though 
God constitutes the essence of the man in 
suffering, he does not himself suffer. 

In fact, the essence of man, even if it is 
not Divinity, never wants to suffer, it 
always resists suffering. Suffering, we have 
seen, is the incorporation of pain. As and 
when pain is incorporated by a man it has, 
undoubtedly been incorporated by his 
essence. But this is because it has been 
forced on that essence, the essence tending 
all the time to get rid of it, Pain is always 
felt as foreign, and every tissue of the 
essential being resists it from the beginning. 
Incorporation of pain is never wilful; 
intensely disliked, the pain is forcibly kept 
clamped there, and the essence of man 
attempts every moment to shake it off. This 
is sufficient proof that man’s essence is 
intrinsically free from all suffering. It 
follows that if this essence is God, or a 
part of God, God or the relevant part is 
also intrinsically free. ' 

This conclusion does not in any way 
affect the importance of suffering in the 
Christian concepts of God and Christ the 
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Son. Whether it is God or the Son of God 
that is said to suffer on account of devotees 
in distress, neither of them welcomes that 
suffering. They choose to suffer—they do 
not enjoy that suffering—and they choose 
it because of their boundless love for man. 
When a mother suffers on account of her 
child there is no inherent pleasure in that 
suffering. Pain is suffered in all its fulness ; 
only there is an added pleasure that she 
suffers the pain on account of—for the 
ultimate benefit of—the child. 

That while incorporating a pain one 
struggles at the same time to shake it off 
shows that potentially the essence of man 
is free from pain and, therefore, from 
suffering. The inevitable task of man, who 
is an amalgam of this essence and some 
accidens, is to actualize that potentiality. 
This actualization does not amount to 
gaining something new. For if the essence 
is potentially free it is also intrinsically so, 
which means, in effect, that somehow the 
intrinsic character of the essence was not 
allowed to show itself because of the 
accidens. God, however, is free from these 
accidens ; and so, even as the essence of 
man, he is not merely potentially free, he 
is free actually. He does not suffer. He 
has not to struggle to get rid of pain. If 
yet it is held that he ‘suffers on account 
of distressed devotees, this is no other than 
his freely choosing to suffer. 


Tue Source or HUMAN SUFFERING 


We have so long discussed whether God 
suffers or not. We have shown that if 
he does not suffer, it is because he does 
not incorporate whatever pain he has. 
One may also question whether he can 
have any pain at all. Pain—physical or 
mentak—normally arises because of a 
certain imperfection or limitation of knowl- 
edge and power. If a thing or a person 
has caused me pain, it is normally 
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because I could not cope with that thing 
or that person. If I had full knowledge 
of the source and also full power to ad- 
just myself accordingly, pain would not 
be caused. This being the explanation of 
pain, it follows that God can never have 
it. He is all-knowing and all-powerful. 
Nothing can take him unawares and 
„nothing exceeds him in power. 

Sometimes, indeed, it happens that no 
amount of knowledge and power prevents 
a pain from arising. To all intents and 
purposes, it appears to drop from the sky. 
How to explain this ? 

A cause is made of conditions. Though 
I may have full knowledge of the nature 
and behaviour of these conditions, their 
coincidence at a particular moment of 
time may well be a matter of chance: 
it may not be predictable and we may 
not, therefore, be able to adjust our- 
selves; similarly with different causal 
series crossing one another at a particular 
moment of time. Such crossing is oftener 
than not a matter of chance and yet of 
tremendous significance to us, engendering, 
it may be, enormous distress for particular 
human beings. Statistical computation 
may help us in this matter, but certainly 
not always—we are cautioned only to an 
average measure and may avert suffer- 
ing to that extent only. We cannot avert 
it on every occasion. Traditionally-minded 
Indians accept these as chance happenings 
in this life, though they hold that some- 
how they are traceable to what the person 
who experiences them in the present life 
did in previous cycles of life. Whichever 
interpretation we dccept, some suffering 
is inevitable for man. But God is obvi- 
ously free in this respect. Ex hypothesi, 
nothing escapes his knowledge and he has 
no successive cycles of life, 

Another factor that originates pain is 
my attachment to, or aversion for, things. 
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Attachment presupposes that a thing or a 
person is taken as somehow mine, and 
aversion that I wanted a thing to have 
been mine but could not have it or that 
the thing was taken from the beginning 
as anti-me. So, all pains on this account 
are due to some false identification of 
things with myself. Alternatively, in other 
cases, it may be due to some false identi- 
fication of myself with things that are 
really not I, or to characterizing myself 
with properties that belong only to those 
things. It is because I and those things 
are thus falsely identified with each other 
that any loss pertaining to the things is 
felt as my loss. , 

Many of the pains that man suffers do 
arise this way. But God, who ever knows 
himself and things correctly vis-à-vis one 
another. never commits that mistake and 
is, therefore, eternally free from such pain. 
With one exception, of course. God of 
the Bhaktivadins does somehow identify 
himself with his devotee in distress. He 
takes that devotee as intimately his and 
naturally considers any loss or pain that 
pertains to him as his own. But this sort of 
identification, begotten of pure love, has 
nothing of as-though-ness about it, It is 
the very truth of a loving God to identify 
himself that way with the beloved. With 
regard to the love which an individual has 
for another, or for God, it may be said 
that the more it approaches the purity 
of this divine love the more genuine it is. 
Purity of love means that it is untouched 
by any consideration of personal gain or 
loss: it is loving one merely for his sake. 
To do, or to be inclined to do, something 
merely for his sake is kindness, and when 
love is accompanied by kindness in full 
measure it is actively pure. God has this 
active pure love for man, and if he suffers 
on that very account we have seen what 
this suffering really amounts to. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON SANSKRIT 


Suni Kumar Cuarreryi, M.A., D.Lit. 


Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji, eminent scholar and a National 
Professor, gave this address at the inaugural function of the 
Sanskrit Festival Week held in Calcutta last December. 


Panptr Mapan Mohan Malavya, the great 
rehabilitator of Sanskrit and of Hindu cul- 
ture, through his deathless gift to the 
Indian people—the Hindu University of 
Banaras—had a favourite line from 
Sanskrit which he was very fond of 
quoting : 


Gaur girvadna gir Gatiga 
Gita Bharata-bhiisanam. 


“These are the great glories of India— 
the cow, the Sanskrit language, the Ganga, 
and the Gita.’ 


This line emphasizes the importance of 
the cow as a symbol of Indian economic 
life, of the Sanskrit language as the em- 
bodiment of Indian thought and culture, 
of the river Ganga as the symbol of Hindu 
history and civilization, and of the Gita 
as the quintessence of Indian spiritual 
thought. Pandit Malavya was perfectly 
correct in his choice of these four as 
symbolizing the real greatness—the soul 
—of India. 

When we consider the most profound, 
_ the most exalted thought of humanity in 
the understanding of ultimate Reality, 
which has formed a sort of axis round 
which has moved most human speculation 
during the last 3,000 years, we can only 
think of four great languages, from among 
a thousand and one tongues, 
medieval, and modern; and these four 


ancient,. 


languages are Sanskrit (including Pali 
and other popular modifications of San- 
skrit ), Greek, Hebrew, and Old Chinese. 
We need not dilate upon this point, as 
the contribution of the ancient Indians, 
the Greeks, the Jews, and the ancient 
Chinese to the thought and spiritual ad- 
vancement of the human race is well 
known. It will be enough to mention a 
few names—Vyasa, Krsna, and the Buddha 
in India ; Euripides, Socrates, and Plato in 
Greece ; Moses and Isaiah among the Jews ; 
and Lao-Tsu in China. 

In this little galaxy of four languages 
of the greatest import, Sanskrit 
has special pre-eminence, and this is due 
to the all-inclusiveness of Sanskrit thought 
and the great humanism of Indian culture. 
This matter has been time and again given 
fullest expression by discriminating schol- 
ars and students of human culture. The 
latest tribute to the basic culture of 
Sanskrit in its expression in the Indian 
way has come from a European historian 
of the widest possible mental dimension, 
the Englishman Arnold Toynbee. Recently 
Toynbee declared in clear terms that 
the Indian way was the only way for the 
salvation of mankind ; and there have been 
other living scholars also who have borne 
adequate and eloquent testimony to the 
greatness and the all-inclusiveness of the 
culture and the mentality enshrined in 
Sanskrit literature. Chakravarti Sri Raja- 
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gopalachari put it in the form of an aphor- 
ism: Sanskrit is the symbol of our senior- 
ity among the nations of the world. 

In the world context, it is during the 
last couple of centuries that the impor- 
tance of Sanskrit has particularly come to 
be recognized. The importance of what 
may be called ‘the Sanskrit mind of India’ 
was announced in a most convincing 
manner by Swami Vivekananda at the 
International Congress of Religions at 
Chicago in 1893, when he gave to the 
entire civilized world the message of 
Indian thought as concentrated in the 
Vedanta philosophy. Since then recogni- 
tion, immediate or tardy, has been given to 
what Sanskrit has preserved in its litera- 
ture for the benefit of humanity—for the 
broadening of its mind and for the deepen- 
ing and the exalting of its ‘spirit. 

Apart from these international implica- 
tions of Sanskrit, we have to consider the 
inestimable importance of Sanskrit in the 
Indian scene. In fact, we can make the 
categorical statement that India is San- 
skrit, while Sanskrit is India plus some- 
thing more. Two Russian Sanskritists, 
V. V. Ivanov and V. N. Toporov, declared 
in their book on the Sanskrit language, 
which was published in: Moscow in 1968: 
‘The very notion of India is hardly con- 
ceivable without Sanskrit, which has 
,cemented the unity of Indian culture and 
history throughout several millennia’ ` 

India, as we all know, is a multi-racial, 
multi-lingual, and multi-religious country ; 
but all Indians feel ( unless there are cer- 
tain other and extraneous magnetic influ- 
ences ) that their history,’ culture, civiliza- 
tion, and mentality, in north, south, east, 
and west, is one—a pan-Indian thing, 
whether they are Hindus or Muslims, 
Christians or Zoroastrians, Aryans or 
Dravidians, Austrics or Mongoloids. 

The Indian character of Indian civiliza- 
tion consists in certain ideologies and atti- 
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tudes—in a way of thinking and in a 
way of life. This has been sought to be 
explained and interpreted by the greatest 
thinkers and thought-leaders of modern 
India, like Swami Vivekananda, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
and others; and, as we have seen, sym- 
pathetic students and observers are not 
wanting in countries abroad who have ex- 
pressed their full appreciation of Indianism 
which, Eke Hellenism, has a unique value 
for humanity. 

To explain the nature of Indianism 
would be to try to find the quintessence 
of Indian thought and religion in its vari- 
ous ramifications, as, for example, Brahm- 
anism with Vedanta in its different 
schools ; Buddhism (both Hinayana and 
Mahayana); Jainism; the ‘ contemplative 
faith of Guru Nanak, and the heroic 
action of Guru Govind Singh in Sikhism ; 
Sufistic Islam, as it developed on the soil 
of India; Indian Christianity, as it is 
taking shape at present; and other reli- 
gions, such as Zoroastrianism and Judaism, 
which found hospitable asylum in India. 

It is, however, strange that West Bengal, 
with the rest of India, is neglecting San- 
skrit at the present time, and particularly 
after Independence. It is a sad story to 
tell. Was it not Carlyle who said that if 
England was given a choice between the 
Indian empire and the works of Shake- 
speare, she would choose Shakespeare as 
something which was very vital for her 
soul? A similar sentiment was expressed 
by Jawaharlal Nehru with regard to San- 
skrit and India, Yet this great heritage 
which has been the saving of India— 
Sanskrit which has been the most impor- 
tant integrating force in our country—is 
now being neglected, and is rapidly being 
cast into the limbo of the forgotten. 

The Government of India has finally be- 
come a little alive to the value of San- 
skrit in Indian life and culture, and some 
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late and tardy measures are being taken. 
But most of it is like pouring water at 
the tops of the trees while cutting away 
their roots. Sanskrit is being removed 
from the curriculum in the schools and 


dwell further on this well-known truth. 

This Sanskrit Festival, now being held 
in Calcutta and West Bengal under the 
auspices of the West Bengal Government, 


is just a reminder that Sanskrit is there, 
, still living and not wholly dead. Sanskrit 
has to be revived—not only by holding 
festivals and scholarly discourses and lec- 
tures and dramatic performances, seniinars, 
elocution contests, and so on, but also by 
making Sanskrit a compulsory language 
wherever this will not militate against the 
progress of true education in this country. 


in the undergraduate classes of the uni- 
versities, where it should have been made 
compulsory for all (like the other classi- 
cal languages for the different com- 
munities ). Sanskrit should at least have 
been made compulsory for humanities stu- 
dents, But what do we see now in the 
universities ? This deplorable state of 
things should be removed, and I need not 


Human nature is not altogether unchanging but it does remain sufficiently constant 
to justify the study of ancient classics. The problems of human life and destiny have 
not been superseded by the striking achievements of science and technology. The solu- 
tions offered, though conditioned in their modes of expression by their time and 
environment, have not been seriously affected by the march of scientific knowledge and 
criticism. The responsibility laid on man as a rational being, to integrate himself, 
to relate the present to the past and the future, to live in time as well as in eter- 
nity, has become acute and urgent. The Upanisads, though remote in time from us, 
are not remote in thought. They disclose the working of the primal impulses of the 
human soul which rise above the differences of race and of geographical position. At 
the core of all historical religions there are fundamental types of spiritual experience 
though they aré expressed with different degrees of clarity. The Upanisads illustrate 
and illuminate these primary experiences. ... 

Anyone who reads the Upanisads in the original Sanskrit will be caught up and 
carried away by the elevation, the poetry, the compelling fascination of the many utter- 
ances through which they lay bare the secret and sacred relations of the human soul 
and the Ultimate Reality. When we read them, we cannot help being impressed by 
the exceptional ability, earnestness and ripeness of mind of those who wrestled with 
these ultimate questions, These souls who tackled these problems remain still and will 
remain for all time in essential harmony with the highest ideals of civilization. 


S. RADHARRISITINAN 
i (The Principal Upanisads. Preface ) 
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THE ROLE of Indian planning has been to 
build a developed economic structure by 
methods of rather strained resource utili- 
zation and upon a political assessment of 
the balance between the claims of future 
and present consumption. This role would 
imply that the renewed availability of re- 
sources, rather than buoyant internal de- 
mand, has to be regarded as the crucial 
condition for development and for a re- 
sumption of a planned drive for economic 
growth. 

India’s basic development strategy since 
the Second Plan has been based on the 
so-called Mahalanobis model of heavy in- 
dustrialization. During the initial period, 
while the domestic industrial base was be- 
ing built up, consumption levels, or at least 
the rate of growth of consumption, had 
to be kept relatively low. This strategy, 
therefore, entailed a very high marginal 
rate of savings, or else massive inflows of 
foreign aid. During the Second Plan and 
in the early years of the Third Plan these 
conditions were fulfilled. 

The Indian plans envisaged import- 
replacing industrialization as the principal 
growth sector. An extensive infrastructure 
to service her burgeoning industry was 


sought to be created. Special stress on 
basic industries, including industries ‘to 
make machines to make machines’, was 
given in the Second Plan, A particular 


feature of industrial development, especial- . 


ly since the commencement of the Second 
Plan in 1956-57, has been the growth of 
capacities in steel, aluminium, engineering, 
chemicals,, fertilizers, and petroleum prod- 
ucts. Thé growth registered by these indus- 
tries does not get fully reflected in the 
official index of industrial production, on 
account of the large weight given to tradi- 
tional industries like cotton, jute, sugar, 
ete, in the formation of the aggregate 
index. 

The requirements of a technological 
breakthrough in agriculture were not much 
appreciated until recently, and not enough 
was done in the Second’ and Third Plans 
to ensure adequate supplies of the new 
inputs that could have hastened the pro- 
cess of technological change -in this vital 
sector of the economy. Agricultural pro- 
duction rose slowly and foodgrain produc- 
tion began to fall behind population. 
India’s population has been growing at the 
rate of 25 per cent a year, and puts 
heavy pressure on land. It is only recently 
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that the efforts in intensive development 
have started yielding results. Indian agri- 
culture seems to have at long last over- 
come the earlier state of stagnation.. Suc- 
cessful research in plant breeding, using 
foreign genetic material, has resulted in 
the establishment of high-yielding varieties 
of cereal seeds. With a new awareness of 
the importance of irrigation, intensive use 
of subsoil water in many areas has emerged. 
There has been much greater demand for 
and increasing use of chemical fertilizers, 
insecticides, and other inputs. 

Large-scale public industry, in which 
substantial investments were made under 
the plans, did not yield the profits expected. 
Although some have improved their posi- 
tion marginally, most of the major public 
sector enterprises continue to incur heavy 
losses. Hindustan Steel recorded a loss of 
about Rs40 crores, The Heavy Engineer- 
ing Corporation’s loss went up to about 
Rs 16 crores in 1968-69. The urgent prob- 
lem for the public sector is to secure ade- 
quate surpluses from the investments made. 
The major desideratum is to complete the 
projects in the public sector already in 
hand. or approved and to get the maximum 
results out of them. There are, in addi- 
tion, certain minimum new needs to be 
provided for} especially in relation to the 
targets of agricultural production. Public 
sector investment has to be devoted to the 
requirement by domestic production of a 
wide range of manufactures which admit 
of economic production, mainly fertilizers, 
petro-chemicals and certain items of 
machinery. In these areas a sizable propor- 
tion of our total requirements is currently 
met by imports. 

Because of the Government’s preoccupa- 
tion with import substitution it neglected 
exports, which stagnated, and shortage of 
foreign exchange required increasingly tight 
administrative controls, In the first two 
years of the Second Plan, namely, 1956-57 
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and 1957-58, India lost sterling balances 
to the tune of Rs500 crores, and it be- 
came necessary in that situation to under- 
take a vigorous and even frantic search 
for foreign aid from all over the world. 
The delayed effects of devaluation, a 
spell of domestic recession which encour- 
aged export promotion, and several help- 
ful incentives and facilities provided by the 
Government have recently helped to in- 
crease exports, India has started exporting 
a number of non-traditional commodities— 
machine tools, textile and sugar machinery, 
and light engineering goods to many coun- 
tries of the world. There has, however, 
taken place recently a sudden decline in 
the rate of increase in exports. The suc- 
cess of export promotion no doubt depends 
crucially on the maintenance of competi- 
tiveness in terms of comparative costs. 


New STRATEGY 


As the Second Plan ended, the question 
arose whether to make a basic change in 
strategy or to pursue further the course 
of development initiated in the Second 
Plan. This is where the doctrine of self- 
reliant growth came in and a new ele- 
ment entered into formulation of strategy, 
namely, heavy reliance on foreign aid for 
a limited period in order to shorten the 
total period of dependence on it. The ten- 
ability of the assumption of adequate or 
uninterrupted availability of foreign aid 
did not, however, last long. The question 
of foreign aid that may be realistically 
anticipated is now quite limited. This is 
an additional constraint in the choice of 
strategy that was not clear earlier. 

Total investment in the economy is esti- 
mated to have been of the order of 
54 per cent of the national income in 
1950-51; this was financed wholly from 
domestic savings. The rate of invesiment 
to national income had, at the end of the 
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Third Plan period, increased to about 
13 per cent, while the average rate of 
domestic savings was around 8 per cent. 
There have been serious set-backs to the 
level of investment: the rate of invest- 
ment in the economy was 11:3 per cent 
ia 1968-69. The annual plan for 1969-70 
aimed at raising it to 12 per cent. The 
average Savings rate has begun to look up 
slightly—9 per cent in 1968-69. 


Reduced capital formation in the public 
sector affected the private sector supplies 
of capital goods. Excess capacity appeared 
in the capital-goods industries and in sec- 
tions of consumer-goods manufacturing. 
During 1968-69, 64 per cent of the in- 
stalled capacity of Rourkela Steel plant, 
51 per cent of the Durgapur Steel Plant 
and 69 per cent of the Bhilai Steel Plant 
was utilized; 48 per cent of the 
capacity of the Bangalore unit of Hindu- 
stan Machine Tools Limited was utilized. 


From 1954-55 to 1963-64, overall sav- 
ings as a proportion of national income 
show a fluctuating yet rising (from 
7'9 to 11°7 per cent) trend, reaching their 
peak levels in 1963-64. Thereafter there 
has been a decline therein, largely as a 
result of the failure of agricultural output 
to increase at a rate consistent with the 
growth of the non-agricultural output. 
The consecutive severe droughts led to 
large relief expenditures on the part of 
the Government. An attempt at curbing 
inflationary pressures through reduction in 
the rate of increase of government capital 
formation led to excessive under-utilization 
of productive capacity already created. 

A recent study on financial flows in the 
Indian economy—1961-62 to 1965-66—by 
‘the Reserve Bank of India shows that the 
main deficit sectors in the Second and the 
Third Plan periods were the Government 
and private corporate business; the main 
surplus sectors were the households and 
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the rest of the world. The Government 
sector incurred a financial deficit of the 
order of Rs 2,900 crores during the Second 
Plan period and Rs4,400 crores in the 
Third Plan period. The financial deficit 
of the private corporate business was 
Rs 800 crores in the Second Plan period 
and doubled in the Third Plan period. 
The private corporate business sector was 
a net borrower from every other sector 
in both the plan periods. The banking 
sector was the main financing agency. ` 
For the Government sector, in the Second 
Plan period, the banking sector was the 
main financing agency, accounting for 
52 per cent of the deficit, followed by 
the rest of the world sector with 
29 per cent. The position was, however, 
reversed in the Third Plan period, the rest 
of the world sector accounting for 
50 per cent and the banking sector 
33 per cent of the net deficit. 

Net capital inflow from abroad as a pro- 
portion of national income rose from 
0'5 per cent in 1954-55 to 28 per cent 
in 1963-64 and further to 3'2 per cent 
(at the new exchange rate) in 1967-68. 
The ratio of net capital formation to net 
national income, as a result, rose from 
84 per cent to 145 per cent, though it 
declined in 1967-68 to 10°8 per cent because 
of a fall in the domestic savings ratio. 

For the time being, at least, policies with 
a short time horizon have taken the place 
of development planning which, in the 
past, was typically based on a long-term 
perspective. It was investment that carried 
the main burden of, adjustment to the 
reduction of resources; within government 
expenditure, items of consumption category 
increased and caused public investment 
outlays to be cut further. The classical 
mechanism of adjustment through slump 
and recession was thus brought to bear 
upon the Indian economy. In effect, a 
plan holiday of three years was imposed,” 
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The prevailing policy atmosphere may 
point to a transition to ‘low-pressure’ 
economy. The pattern and size of future 
production may be determined for a con- 
siderable period by market preferences for 
consumption ; there may be less strains in 
the utilization of resources but the target 
rate of economic growth will also be lower. 
Taking into account the set-backs of the 
recent past, a reasonable growth rate of 
5'5 per cent per annum in GNP should 
be possible. The re-establishment of price 
stability, improved performance on exports, 
and the promising outlook for sustained 
increases in food production will all help 
in the accomplishment of the task. 


THREE PROBLEMS 


Achieving it and making it part of a 
satisfactory process of overall change will, 
however, as the Pearson Commission right- 
ly emphasizes, require the solution of a 
number of extremely difficult problems, of 


which three are perhaps the most press-~ 


ing: (1) the population problem; 
(2) financial bottlenecks, particularly the 
shortage of foreign exchange ; and (3) the 
problem of making growth affect the lives 
of the rural and urban poor. Without 
substantial success in population control, 
efforts to relieve India’s poverty are likely 
to be frustrated. Indeed, the results of the 
meagre growth rate of national income 
have been almost completely neutralized 
by the 25 per cent rate of growth of 
population. The financial bottlenecks are 
both foreign and domestic, and will serve 
to limit investment. The pattern of in- 
vestment in any case is not greatly vari- 
able. The domestic investment constraint 
will prevent massive expansion and large 
labour-intensive construction investment. 

As the general background as well as 
the economic parameters keep continually 
changing, conflicts between the claims of 


production and distribution, of develop- 
ment and employment have become more 
and more prominent, The process of 
development might have led, in the ab- 
sence of purposive intervention by the 
State, to greater concentration of wealth 
and income, overgrowth of metropolitan 
centres, technological unemployment. and 
rural underemployment. 

A rise in per capita income represents 
only an increase in the average income, 
but if in the meantime the distribution 
of income has become more unequal, the 
rise may be enjoyed by a few and the 
standard of living of the general people 
may not show any sign of improvement. 
There are two main ways in which in- 
equality in the distribution of income and 
wealth can be reduced: the imposition of 
taxation at progressive rates and the 
enlargement of the public sector, While 
the ratio of tax receipts to national income 
has increased from 6'6 per cent in 1950-51 
to 96 per cent in 1960-61 and over 
14 per cent in 1965-66 (the proportion 
declined to 12°8 per cent in 1968-69), 
the share of the public sector in the re- 
producible tangible wealth of the country 
has increased from about 15 per cent in 
1950-51 to 35 per cent in 1965-66. 

The real source of inequalities lies in 
vast differences in the ownership of prop- 
erty. The desired goal of relating dif- 
ferences in income to efficiency of output 
can be achieved only to the extent rural, 
urban, and industrial property is made to 
accept limitations and abridgements, The 
introduction of land reforms including 
ceilings on holdings and the abolition of 
zamindary, jagirs, and inams have achieved 
less than was expected of them. Such 
measures have not so far been taken in 
the urban sector for the reduction of 
economic disparities among the people. 

Over the period 1950-51 to 1962-63 
there has been a progressive increase in 
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owners’ share in the national income from 
about 224 per cent to 28:0 per cent, 
leading to a decline in earners’ share, com- 
prising wages and salaries and income of 
the self-employed, from 77°6 per cent to 
720 per cent. There has been, in fact, 
a Significant increase in rentier? or owners’ 
share in India during the plan period. 

Between 1950 and 1959 industrial profits 
rose by over 100 per cent, whereas the 
industrial wage rate improved by 
35 per cent. If one makes allowance for 
the rise in the cost of living by 22 per cent 
in real terms, profits can be said to have 
increased in nine years at six times the 
rate at which the wage rate increased. 

The two Agricultural Labour Enquiries 
conducted for 1950-51 and 1956-57 studied 
the conditions of the most depressed 
group in India, those dependent on agri- 
cultural labour or marginal cultivation for 
their livelihood, and found a decline of 
about 10 per cent in the incomes of agri- 
cultural labourers in the seven-year interval. 

The Mahalanobis Committee in rep- 
resenting the concentration in the private 
industrial sector had shown that wealth 
is too much concentrated through shares 
in the field of joint-stock companies. In 
1960-61 the total number of companies 
with paid-up capital of less than Rs5 
lakhs each constituted 86 per cent of the 
total number of companies at work during 
that year, but their share of the total 
paid-up capital was only 146 per cent; 
as against this, companies with a paid-up 
capital of Rs50 lakhs and above consti- 
tuted only 1°6 per cent of the number of 
companies but claimed 53 per cent of the 
total paid-up capital. 

Concentration may be product-wise or 
country-wise, In showing the product-wise 
concentration, the Monopoly Inquiry 
Commission in 1965 listed 100 types of 
product and demonstrated that too much 
concentration has taken place in the fields 


of sixty-five products. In the case of each 
of those sixty-five products, the top three 
producers produce 75 per cent of the total 
production. 


Tue Ner Resuits 


The foregoing considerations lend sup- 
port to the view that income distribution 
in India has become more unequal during 
the period 1950-51 to 1962-63, There is 
na indication that there has been any 
lessening of disparity in the standards of 
living of the various classes. Problems of 
low income, unemployment, and under- 
employment remain sizable. 

What, then, are the net results of the 
development efforts made during the decade 
and a half ? Over the three plan periods, 
the national income has gone up at an 
annual growth rate of 3'9 per cent—a 
rate modest enough when set against the 
25 per cent rate of growth in popula- 
tion. Have there taken ‘place profound 
structural changes? Industrialization is 
expected to bring about a decline in the 
dependence of the economy on agriculture. 
The cs.o. figures for the net national 
product at 1960-61 prices show that as a 
percentage of net domestic product, agri- 
culture and its allied industries have gone 
down in importance from 51:0 in 1960-61 
to 46:0 in 1963-64, and 45°3 in 1967-68. On 
the other side, large-scale and small-scale 
manufacturing formed 13°9, 15:8, and 
15:7 per cent of net domestic product in 
the years 1960-61, 1963-64, and 1967-68 
respectively. 

Next, in the case of transport and com- 
merce and other trades, it is found. that 
there has not been much change in income. 
In 1960-61, 1963-64, and 1967-68 the 
income generated in that sector formed 
141, 15°3, and 15°6 per cent respectively of 
the national product. This seems to con- 
form to Kuznet’s view that the output of 
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the transport and communication sector is 
closely associated with that of the industrial 
sector. 

Finally, it must be said that income from 
other services has registered a considerable 
rise. In the year 1960-61 it was 148 per 
cent, in 1963-64 it was 16'1 per cent, and in 
1967-68 it was 17:0 per cent. A part of 
the general increase in the share of the 
service sector was no doubt due to 
the development of the infrastructure of 
the country as well as the growing im- 
portance of public enterprises and public 
utilities in the plans. Another part reflects 


the failure of the secondary sector to 
absorb the flow of persons from the rural 
areas. 


So we have yet to reach the social and 
economic objectives through more rapid 
growth of the economy, through greater 
diffusion of enterprise and of the owner- 
ship of the means of production, by in- 
creasing the productivity of weaker units, 
and by widening opportunities of produc- 
tive work and employment to the cominon 
man and particularly the less privileged 
sections of society. 


Tse Upantsaps which base their affirmations on spiritual experience are invaluable 
for us ... The irreligion of our times is largely the product of the supremacy of reli- 
gious technique over spiritual life. The study of the Upanisads may help to restore to funda- 
mental things of religion that reality without which they seem to be meaningless. 

Besides, at a time when moral aggression is compelling people to capitulate to queer 
ways of life, when vast experiments in social structure and political organization are 
being made at enormous cost of life and suffering, when we stand perplexed and con- 
fused before the future with no clear light to guide our way, the power of the human 
soul is the only refuge. If we resolve to be governed by it, our civilization may 
enter upon its most glorious epoch. ... a study of the Upanisads is essential, if we 
are to preserve our national being and character. To discover the main lines of our 
traditional life, we must turn to our classics, the Vedas and the Upanisads, the Bhagavad- 
gītā and the Dhamma-pada. They have done more to colour our minds than we gen- 
erally acknowledge. They not only thought many of our thoughts but coined hundreds 
of the words that we use in daily life. There is much in our past that is degrading 
and deficient but there is also much that is life-giving and elevating. If the past is to 
serve as an inspiration for the future, we have to study it with discrimination and 
sympathy. Again, the highest achievements of the human mind and spirit are not 
limited to the past. The gates of the future are wide open. While the fundamental 
motives, the governing ideas which constitute the essential spirit of our culture are a 
part of our very being, they should receive changing expression according to the needs 
and conditions of our time. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
(The Principal Upanisads, Preface ) 


BOOK REVIEW 


Philosophy of Existence. By Jonn MICALLEF. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 1969. 
pp. 1+235. $6.50. 


Tims BooK is not a historical or critical 
survey of existential philosophy. It is an 
analysis of the features of existence, human 
and non-human. The author claims that he 
observes and interprets existence systemati- 
cally to establish a philosophy of existence 
as the ground for a philosophy of co-exist- 
ence. He presents the encounter of the 
‘self? with the ‘other’ in the space-time 
context of the human situation. The 


against existence itself, on whatever level 
such existence is manifested. As the 
explanation of existence, existentialism is, in 
fact, ‘the ground of philosophy because it 
deals with all manifestations of existence 
and ultimately with existence as existence’. 

So the book has been structured on the 
manifestation of existence, as it is experi- 
enced in everything that exists. In the first 
three parts of the book the author has care- 
fully described the manifestation of existence. 
In part one he explains why philosophy 
should be founded on an analysis of exist- 
ence, understanding existence in so far as he 


author’s analysis of the fact of existence—is aware of himself as an existent ( chapter 


and his statements about existence are self- 
contained because he explains them within 
the context without referring to any other 
system. Consequently, his analysis seeks to 
justify itself through its integrated and con- 
sistent explanation of existence as it is 
experienced, and as it is known through 
experience. The book has been planned 
mainly for the reader interested in under- 
standing the implications of existence. 
The author has been careful to choose 
such terms as ‘ exist’, ‘ existing’, ‘ existence’, 
and ‘existent’ in place of ‘he’ and ‘being’, 
for existentialism is, for him, a search for 
meaning rooted in the analysis of existence. 
It marks ‘a trend of thought characteristic 
of our time, when all knowledge is an under- 
standing of experience and experiment. It 
has proved its worth, for it is neither a 
gimmick, nor a fashion, even though it made 
the front page: but it is demanding more 
attention, for it is a blade of commitment 
which cuts through the mass of clichés.’ 
(p.ix) The author tells us very clearly 
that existentialism is not out to prove the 
truth of any system of philosophy by apply- 
ing rules of logic or axioms of evidence, but 
to explain existence by testing existence 


one) distinct from the other, who is 
present to him through his self-awareness 
( chapter two). He then proceeds to estab- 
lish that such a starting-point, as the starting 
point, is the basis of his dialectic method of 
analysis { chapter three ). He concludes with 
a description of the manifestation of exist- 
ence and a linguistic analysis of his state- 
ments about existence (chapter four ). 

Chapter four, which brings part one to a 
close, contains the following remarks: 
‘Once I have an insight into a manifesta- 
tion of the existent, I can proceed to express 
such an insight into a statement, and through 
a series of more precise and more concise re- 
phrasings of the original statement, I can 
reduce it to a formula, Then I can proceed 
with the linguistic analysis of that formula 
by bringing out the implicit statement con- 
cealed in the explicit one.’ (p. 54) 

Since his formula through his insight refers 
to the manifestation of the existent in 
so far as that! existent becomes present to 
him in his self-awareness, then the formula 
refers both to the statement as a linguistic 
expression of such a manifestation of exist- 
ence and to the manifestation itself. Con- 
sequently, his analysis of the formula should 
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not be taken to be an analysis of the formula 
either as a: statement or as an insight, but 
rather as a statement of an insight. 

In part two of the book the author dis- 
cusses existence as matter. He says: ‘The 
world that is spread out around us from the 
galaxies to the electron, from man to virus, 
as we have come to know it and as far as 
we can tell on the evidence available to us 
through science, is made of matter; on this 
planet and in all the galaxies beyond our 
earth, whatever exists, and goes through the 
process of becoming, is matter.’ 

Process is the becoming of the existent, 
whether it is a self or a thing. This process 
takes place through the structurization of 
matter of which all existents are made 
{ chapter five ) and goes on in a space-time 
context through its manifestation in exten- 
sion (chapter six) and sequence ( chapter 
seven ). Process never ceases to bring out 
the new through the re-structurization of 
matter, and establish the identity of each 
individual through its growth as a history 
in a continual overcoming of its former 
identity through a process of negation 
(chapter eight ). 

In part three the existent has been con- 
sidered as the human existent or the self, 
and as the non-human or the thing. In pre- 
senting itself as matter-in-process, the 
existent manifests certain properties, both as 
distinct from the other, or as the one ( chap- 
ter nine ), and as pattern-in-rhythm, or the 
beautiful (chapter ten). The author tells 
us that such an existent, manifesting itself 
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as distinct from the self, relates to his self- 
awareness as the true ( chapter eleven ) and, 
in directing its own process for its own sake 
or for the sake of the other, it relates to his 
self-awareness as the good ( chapter twelve ). 
Thus the existent, as existent, presents modes 
of manifesting its existence integrated in its 
distinctness from the other as the one, as an 
existent-in-pattern-in-rhythm, or the beauti- 
ful, as distinct from self-awareness or the 
true, and as value for man, or as good. He 
further tells us that the many, the ugly, the 
false, and the bad are manifestations of dis- 
integration in relation to the one, the beauti- 
ful, the true, and the good respectively, in 
the process of integration, As such, the 
negation of these properties is sought to be 
founded on the denial of their positive 
features. 

In the fourth part of the book the author 
presents existence as the dialectic unfolding 
of the existent in its double aspect of maker 
and made (chapter thirteen ), establishing 
meaning in the affirmation of man as man- 
in-the-world set against the world presented 
as a world-for-man through the assertion of 
freedom as the absurd’ ( chapter fourteen ). 
Finally he establishes existence as open, 
leading from the past through the present 
into the future. 

This book deserves’ careful attention. A 
close study of it will help us to understand 
the philosophy of existence in proper per- 
spective, 


S. K. Nano 


INTERCULTURAL NEWS 


The Study of Buddhist Arts 


AT THE FIFTEENTH session of the General 
Conference of Unesco, held in 1968, the 
Conference decided to ‘undertake a study 
on Buddhist arts’, and this was to be part 
of a five-year study of Asian cultures to be 
carried out between 1969 and 1973. Writing 
in Unesco Chronicle, May 1970, Yashushi 
Kohno, of Unesco’s Department of Culture, 
described the steps taken and to be taken 
to fulfil the decision to study Buddhist arts. 


In the study of the cultural heritage of the 
peoples of the world, a realistic and practi- 
cal method is to select certain areas having 
common cultural characteristics. Such a 
regional approach has been employed in the 
Organization’s programme for the study of 
the cultures of Africa, Latin America, South- 
east Europe, etc. But as regards the tradi- 
tional cultures of Asia, except for the 
project on the civilizations of the peoples of 
Central Asia which involves several Member 
States in the area, it was not easy to handle 
them at the regional level as they are marked 
by heterogeneity. The new study of Bud- 
dhist arts is an attempt to apply a regional 
approach to the common and unique ele- 
ments of Asian cultures by soliciting the 
participation of the majority of the peoples 
of Asia in the joint undertaking. If diver- 
sity is a widely recognized characteristic of 
old cultures in Asia, it is not correct to 
formulate the opinion that they have devel- 
oped in total isolation. Throughout their 
long history, they have passed through vari- 
ous stages of mutual contact and enrichment. 

One of the most important cultural 
dynamics which gave Asian cultures .a uni- 
versal outlook and hence contributed to the 
development of a common cultural heritage 
in this part of the world, was Buddhism. 
What is striking here is the fact that while 


the religion created a profound unity of 
spiritual consciousness, manifested in remark- 
able similarities in patterns of life and 
thought, it also respected the individuality 
of each culture. This dual character of 
Buddhism is best expressed through its art. 


It was this universality and diversity that 
the General Conference of Unesco proposed 
to study in order to know more about the 
cultures of Asia. ... More specifically, the 
project aims at tracing the origins and spread 
of Buddhist arts and their past and present 
role in the cultural life of the peoples of 
Asia. It seeks to promote a deeper under- 
standing of Buddhist arts and of the peoples 
who created them. 


RESEARCH ORIENTATIONS 


As a first step towards the establishment 
of a general work plan for implementing 
the project, and with a view to encouraging 
the participation of the National Commis- 
sions and specialists of the Member States 
concerned, in February 1969 the Secretariat 
distributed a document entitled ‘Study of 
Buddhist Arts’, containing a series of ques- 
tions concerning the selection of research 
themes, preparation of documentation for 
the researchers, etc. 

A meeting was then held in Colombo from 
10 to 14 November 1969 attended by fifteen 
experts, twelve from Asia and three from 
the West. Its purpose was to make a critical 
assessment of the proposals thus communi- 
cated to the Secretariat and formulate basic 
guidelines for the execution of the project. 
Careful, step-by-step preparation of the 
study has been necessary in order to estab- 
lish, as far as possible, the exact needs of 
peoples whose historical and cultural back- 
ground differs considerably and whose 
present researches on the Buddhist cultural 
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and artistic heritage are not on the same 
level nor do they have a common approach. 
In fact some forty research themes and 
many other activities were suggested by the 
National Commissions and specialists con- 
sulted, each stressing a particular art, 
period, or place. 

Selection was therefore not an easy task 
but the experts succeeded in choosing eleven 
themes. They felt than Buddhist arts were 
a living force that had moulded the life of 
people in large areas of Asia and that the 
project should cover all countries to which 
Buddhism had spread, including, of course, 
those where it is still a living force, giving 
due consideration to local conditions in vari- 
ous regions. Their main concern was that, 
while local variations should be respected, 
each field and style of art should be studied 
in the context of Buddhist arts as a whole, 
and no theme dealt with in isolation. While 
emphasizing historical and art-historical 
aspects, the study should take full account 
of the religious, philosophical, sociological, 
and ethnographic backgrounds, . 

Of the eleven themes recommended, five 
have been selected by the Secretariat for 
immediate implementation. It was felt that 
an interesting study could be made of 
narrative representations of the stages in the 
Buddha’s life and religious development, and 
of the Jatakas, or stories of his reincarna- 
tions, by the different schools of Buddhism 
and regions of Asia. Another theme chosen 
was the origin of images of the Buddha and 
Buddhist deities, which will cover images of 
the Buddha in human form as opposed to 
mere symbolic representations, later develop- 
ment of the cult images of the various 
Buddhas, and the origin and development 
of other types of Buddhist deities such as 
Bodhisattvas, Vidyarajas, Devas, etc. The 
third theme consists of an analysis of the 
origins and development of mural painting 
(including newly discovered materials ) 
and of miniature painting. In addition, the 
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evolution of Buddhist architecture will be 
studied, with emphasis on the iconological 
aspects of different types of Buddhist build- 
ings, tracing the relationship of the various 
architectural forms with religious life and 
showing their function in Buddhist ritual. 
The fifth research theme is the development 
of the arts of Hinayana ( Lesser Vehicle ), 
mainly Theravada, Mahayana (Greater 
Vehicle), and Tantrayana. These five 
themes cover practically the whole of Asia 
and call for the conversion of efforts by the 
research institutions and scholars of the 
entire region. 

The other six themes are related to more 
restricted areas or periods or to more spe- 
cific matters which may be carried out more 
effectively on the initiative of the Member 
States concerned. They are the develop- 
ment of Buddhist symbolic and ornamental 
motifs ; the interaction between Buddhist art 
and pre-Buddhist indigenous traditions ; the 
origin and development of Buddhist art in 
South and South-east Asia; its interaction 
with the Hindu tradition; the survival of 
old Buddhist art forms in Asian countries ; 
and Buddhist art and contemporary cultural 
life. The last two themes are concerned 
with present-day aspects of Buddhist art and 
would need further elaboration before they 
could be chosen for joint international re- 
search. 

The second task of the Colombo meeting 
was to advise the Secretariat on the method 
of implementing the project and, in partic- 
ular, what kind of assistance should be given 
to researchers in Buddhist arts. The experts 
recommended that monographs be prepared 
on certain important topics of Buddhist arts, 
such as the new findings in Soviet Central 
Asia, the dissemination of Buddhist arts in 
the Himalayan region and in more northerly 
regions and their local development, Bud- 
dhist arts in Cambodia and of the Pagan 
Dynasty in Burma, etc. The experts felt 
that international collaboration in the proj- 
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ect would be facilitated by the preparation 
of an inventory of research in Buddhist arts, 
including the recent trends, important bib- 
liographies, and activities of research insti- 
tutions, universities, and researchers. 

In many countries of the region Buddhist 
arts are handled by the government depart- 
ments in charge of archaeological surveys 
and by museums, which means that research 
activities are quite distinct from conserva- 
tion. Where the two functions are combined, 
this is due mainly to the scarcity of qualified 
personnel. The assistance given under the 
project would thus be directed towards the 
strengthening of research structures and 
training of research workers. 


INFORMING THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


The recommendations of the Colombo 
meeting also concerned the preparation of 
art albums intended for the general public. 
Here again the vast geographical span and 
the diversified cultural background, even 
from the standpoint of Buddhist art, made 
the task of the meeting a difficult one. The 
experts succeeded in striking a balance be- 
tween universal themes and local variations 
and selected the following eight themes for 
implementation by Unesco and the Member 
States concerned: (a) life of the Buddha 
( narrative representations ) ; (b) the image 
of the Buddha; (c) miniature paintings 
(including those of the Himalayan and sub- 
Himalayan regions, East India, East Pakis- 
tan, Tun-Hung, Thailand, etc., in diverse 
media—manuscripts, scrolls, tanka, etc.) ; 
(d) mural paintings (including those of 
South, South-east, Central and East Asia) ; 
(e) Himalayan and sub-Himalayan paint- 
ings; (f) Buddhist arts in Ceylon; 
(g) Buddhist esoteric arts (in the Hima- 
layan and sub-Himalayan regions and 
Central and East Asia); (h) Wat Phou 
temple (Southern Laos) past and present. 
(This theme has a triple objective: to 
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indicate the significance and value of the 
architectural complex of Wat Phou temple, 
sixth to twelfth centuries ; the role of Bud- 
dhism in Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand ; 
and forms of popular deviations used in 
festivals and pilgrimages.) 

The Secretariat has selected as the sub- 
ject of the album to be prepared by Unesco 
‘The Image of the Buddha’. Its scope 
extends beyond national boundaries and calls 
for wide international co-operation if the 
subject is to be treated in a more compre- 
hensive and diversified manner than in exist- 
ing works on Buddhist iconography. ( In- 
cluded in this theme will be the origin of 
Buddha images in human form, their spread 
to various parts of Asia, and local expres- 
sions. ) The other ‘seven themes will be im- 
plemented principally on the initiative of the 
Member States concerned, with Unesco’s co- 
operation. 

The success of the project is therefore 
dependent largely on the participation of 
Member States. This necessity of maintain- 
ing the international nature of the project 
was behind the Secretariat’s selection of the 
priority themes for research and for the 
album. It is hoped that the universities, re- 
search institutions, and governmental depart- 
ments concerned will be encouraged to take 
part in this project and that certain struc- 
tures will be developed in each country 

The Colombo meeting also considered the 
future orientation of the project. As it 
involves the entire course of the history of 
cultural development in Asia, it cannot be 
complete unless its horizon is widened to 
include research on contemporary aspects of 
Buddhist arts and associated with problems 
of the preservation of Buddhist monuments. 
All these aspects will probably be discussed 
at an international conference on Buddhist 
arts which the experts in Colombo hoped 
would be organized in 1973 in an Asian 
country to assess progress made in research 
and to consider future action, 
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School of Languages 


The new session of the spoken English 
classes which commenced in January and 
will conclude in June hag a total of 278 
students. These have been divided into 
ten sections according to the level of 
English of the students. 

In the Hindi department final examina- 
tions will be held in February for the 
Prathamik and Prarambhik courses. In 
the Prathamik section 33 students will take 
the examination, and 27 in the Praram- 
bhik. 

The new session of the German Rapid 
Course which commenced in January and 
will conclude in June has a total of 
90 students. 

Also in the Hindi department the follow- 
ing new sessions will commence on 3 Feb- 


ruary: Prathamik course, February to 
April 1971;  Paricaya course, Feb- 
ruary to September 1971; and Kovid 


course, February to September 1971. 


International Guest House 
Among those who stayed in the Insti- 


tutes International Guest House last 
December were the following : 
Professor M. P. Petrov, from the 


U.S.S.R., Visiting Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta ; 

Professor A, A. Semenov, from the 
U.S.S.R., Visiting Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta ; 

Professor V. I. Chalyshev, botanist, to 
lecture at Jadavpur University, Calcutta ; 

Mrs Lucille Campbell, public health 
nurse from the United States ; 

Mr John C. Berry, from the United 
States ; 

Dr J; L. Kiss, Professor..of Eyes from 


Hungary ; 


Mrs Ruth Ringer, masseuse, from the 
United States ; 

Professor H. D. Lewis, 
College, London ; 

Mrs Ershova, of the Cultural Depart- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. Embassy in New 
Delhi, on an official visit ; 

A tourist group of 15 from the Fiji 
Islands ; 


Mr F. van Schagen, formerly a professor 
in the department of Comprehensive Plan- 
ning at the International Institute of Social 
Studies at the Hague, Netherlands, accom- 
panied by his wife, on a tour of India; 

Mr Jeffrey Paulding, from the United 
States ; 

Miss Georganne 
United States ; 

A group of 14, students and teachers, 
from the University of Washington, Seattle, 
U.S.A. ; 

Mr Martin Sulzberg and Mr Peter Fluhr, 
from the United States, on a tour of 
Ramakrishna Mission centres ; 

Professor and Mrs Perry Westbrook, 
and their daughter Joyce, from the United 
States. 


from King’s 


Weston, from the 


Student’ Day Home 


The Students’ Day Home provides 
students with full daytime facilities for 
study and recreation. It has a subsidized 
canteen and a textbook library. With 
350 students on the roll, the average daily 
attendance in November was 208, and in 
December 217. During these two months 
the daily average of library books issued 
was 289 and 357 respectively. Students 
taking meals in the canteen numbered 
155 per day in Movember and 166 per day 
in December. 
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Foundation Day 


This Institute of Culture was founded 
on 29 January 1938, and celebrated its 
thirty-third anniversary on 29 January this 
year. The Foundation Day Address was 
given by Dr R. C. Majumdar, formerly 
Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
and one of India’s greatest historians. 
Dr Majumdar is also one of the Institute’s 
oldest friends. The President on this occa- 
sion was Mr P. Chakravarti, a former 
Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court. 
Two well-known musicians participated in 
the function. Padmashri Pankaj Kumar 
Mullick sang as the opening song Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s ‘Bharattirtha’, and Padma- 
shri Ustad Halim Jaffer Khan brought the 
function to a close with a sitar recital, being 
accompanied on the tabla by Shyamal Bose. 


Sri Ramakrishna’s Birthday 


The Institute will be closed on Saturday, 
27 February, in observance of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s birthday. 

The Musical Herttage of the World: 
A Comparative Course of Lectures 


Srimati Aparna Chakravarti, who is an 
accomplished musician with command of 
both Indian and European music, will con- 
duct a series of twenty-nine lectures on 
Indian and western music, The series 
began on 15 January and will continue 
until 31 March, Each lecture will be sup- 
ported by suitable demonstrations of the 
music discussed. Also participating in the 
lectures and demonstrations will be Sri 
T. Srinivasan, Karnatic music, Srimati Roma 
Chatterjee, western music, Professor Bhaskar 
Mitra, instrumental music, and Professor 
Arun Bhattacharya on aesthetics. The 
complete programme of this series of lec- 
tures is given on p. 81. 

Srimati Chakravarti has conducted 
similar series of lectures at the Institute 
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for the last six years. Regarding music as 
a great unifying factor in intercultural 
relations, her aim is, through the study and 
appreciation of different types of music, 
to stress the underlying unity under the 
apparent discordance. This does not mean 
that all individuality should be wiped out. 
The object is to foster a sympathetic and 
intellectual approach to the understanding 
of music. 

There is evidence to show that these 
courses have helped to foster an increased 
awareness of the oneness of music in those 
who have attended them. There are signs 
that the rigid barriers which hindered a 
reciprocal interest in different systems of 
music are slowly breaking down. In 
Calcutta, for example, music conferences 
have begun to introduce extra-regional 
items, thus fostering intercultural relations. 

Srimati Chakravarti had her initial train- 
ing in vocal music in the traditional 
Gwalior school. Later, her advanced studies 
in music in the rigorous discipline of the 
Agra gharana went on for a considerable 
period under Ustad Bashir Khan, nephew 
of the great Ustad Faiyaz Khan. She also 
received training from Ustad Vilayet Hussein 
Khan. She obtained a first class degree from 
the Bhatkhande University of Music. 

Though keeping to the main tradition 
of the Agra gharana, she has evolved a 
style of her own, at once melodious and 
vigorous. She sings alap, dhrupad, dhamar 
as well as khayal. She also sings tappa and 
thumri. She is an ‘A?’ class. artiste of 
All-India Radio. She has taken part in 
music conferences and concerts all over 
India, including Calcutta, Lucknow, Delhi, 
Jaipur, Srinagar, Indore, Bhopal, Bombay, 
Poona, and Bangalore. 

She represents the new intelligentsia who 
are taking seriously to music after a brilliant 
academic career. She has to her credit a 
master’s degree in English literature ( first 
class, first ). 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MUSICAL HERITAGE OF THE WORLD 
(With Demonstrations ) 
Conducted by: Stimati Aparna Chakravarti 
From 15 January to 31 March 1971 


Friday, 
Friday, 
Friday, 
Friday, 

\ 

Friday, 
Friday, 
Friday, 
Friday, 
Friday, 
Friday, 
Monday, 
Monday, 
Monday, 
Monday, 


Wednesday, 


15 January 
22 January 
29 January 
5 February 
12 February 
19 February 
26 February 
5 March 
8 March 
15 March 
19 March 
22 March 
26 March 
29 March 


31 March 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES 


(1) 6-7 pm 
(2) 7-8 pm 
(3) 67 pm. 
(4) 7-8 pm 
(5) 67 pm. 
(6) 7-8 
(7) 6&7 
(8) 7-8 
(9) 67 
(10) 7-8 
(11) 67 
(12) 7-8 
(13) 67 
(14) 7-8 
(15) 6-7 
(16) 7-8 
(17) 67 
(18) 7-8 
(19) 67 
(20) 7-8 
(21) 6-7 
(22) 7-8 
(23) 6-7 
(24) 7-8 
(25) 67 
(26) 7-8 
(27) 6-7 
(28) 7-8 
(29) 6-7 p.m. 


p.m. 
pm 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p-m. 
pm. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p-m. 
pm. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m 
pm 


pm 


Notes, Scales, Rhythm, and Talas Aparna Chakravarti 


Ragas : Hindustani Aparna Chakravarti 
Ragas: Karnatic T, Srinivasan 
Talas : Karnatic T. Srinivasan 


Music Forms : Hindustani Dhrupad Aparna Chakravarti 


Music Forms : Hindustani Khayal Aparna Chakravarti 


Music Forms: Karnatic T. Srinivasan 


Music Forms: Karnatic T. Srinivasan 


Light Classical Music Aparna Chakravarti 
Devotional and Folk Music Aparna Chakravarti 


Instrumental Music : Hindustani Aparna Chakravarti 


Instrumental Music: Karnatic T. Srinivasan 
A Comparative Study of Hindustani and 

Karnatic Music: I Aparna Chakraverti 
A Comparative Study of Hindustani and 

Karnatic Music: II Aparna Chakravarti 
Schools of Music: Karnatic T., Srinivasan 


Schools of Music : Hindustani : 
Aparna Chakravarti 

Western Music: Melody and Rhythm 
Srimati Roma Chatterjee 

Western Music : Counterpoint and Harmony 
Roma Chatterjee 

Western Music: Forms Roma Chatterjee 


Gharanas 


Western Music: A Short Historical Survey 
Roma Chatterjee 
Instrumental Music Professor Bhaskar Mitra 

Orchestration Bhaskar Mitra 

Aesthetics and Philosophy as Related to Music 
Professor Arun Bhattacharya 

Folk Music from Various Countries 

Instrumental Music from Various Countries 

Modern Developments in Western Music 

Modern Developments in Indian Music 

Students’ Discussion 


Concert 


February 13 


February 20 


February 4 


February 6 


FEBRUARY: CALENDAR 


All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


Social Security in the Federal Republic of Germany 


Speaker : 


President : 


Radhashyam Purohit 

Bonn correspondent of Commerce, Bombay 
H. L. Dey, M.A., D.Sc. (London ) 
Formerly Director, International Monetary 
Fund, Washington, U.S.A. 


Reorganization of the United States’ International Economic Policy 


Speaker : 


President : 


John H. Hawes 

American Consul and Economic Commercial 
Officer, Calcutta 

Bhabatosh Datta, M.A., Ph.D. 

Member, Banking Commission, Government of India 


`v 


OTHER LECTURES 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


Commonwealth Links: How They Assist towards the 
Unity of Mankind and Civilization 


Speaker : 


President : 


Elizabeth Owen, C.B.E. 

Working Vice-President of the Royal 
Commonwealth Society and Chairman of the 
Societys Speakers and Public Relations Committee 


Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. 
SYMPOSIUM 
At 6 p.m. (in English ) 


The Problem of National Integration 


Speaker : 


Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc., F.N.A. 
Formerly Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Government of India 


Participants: Surajit Sinha, Ph.D. 


President : 


Joint Director, Anthropological Survey of India, 
Calcutta 
Ashoka Gupta 


Saibal Gupta, ICS. (ret. ) 


FEBRUARY CALENDAR 


TARAPRASAD KHAITAN MEMORIAL LECTURES 


( Held by the Jadavpur University in collaboration with the Institute ) 


February 3 


February 10 


February 24 


February 9 


At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
Sri Ramakrishna in Bengali Literature 
Inaugurating the series: Purnendukumar Basu, M.Sc., D.Phil. 


Acting Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Calcutta 


Speaker: Pranab Ranjan Ghosh, M.A. 
Lecturer in Bengali, University of Calcutta 


Presidend: Swami Niramayananda, 
President of the Ramakrishna Math, 
Baghbazar 


Sri Ramakrishna the Poetic Soul 
Speaker: Pranab Ranjan Ghosh,: M.A. 
President: Achintya Kumar Sen Gupta, M.A., LL.B. 


The Intellectual Influence of Sri Ramakrishna on Bengali Literature 
Speaker: Pranab Ranjan Ghosh, M.A. 


President: Swami Lokeswarananda, 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Narendrapur 


MUSIC AND OTHER PROGRAMMES 


At 6 pm. 
A Programme of Magic 
Magician : Soovon 
( Sucharu Bhattacharjee ) 
Member of the London Magic Circle 
Admission by ticket : Re 1.00 


Sitar Recital 
Sitarist : Jaya Biswas 


Admission by ticket : Re 1.00 
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HIRENDRANATH DATTA MEMORIAL LECTURES 


(Held by the Jadavpur University in collaboration with the Institute ) 


At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


Kalidas Bhattacharyya, M.A. P.R.S, Ph.D. 


Director, Centre of Advanced Study in 
Philosophy, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 


Vice-Chancellor, Jadavpur University 


Kalidas Bhattacharyya, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 


Deputy Director of Public Instruction, West Bengal 


February 16 The Indian Concept of Man: I 

Speaker ; 

President: Anil Kumar Majumdar, D.Sc. 
February 17 The Indian Concept of Man: II 

Speaker : 

President: Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
February 18 The Indian Concept of Man: II 


Speaker : 


Kalidas Bhattacharyya, M.A., P.R.S., PhD. 


President: Kali Krishna Banerjee, M.A. 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Jadavpur University 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 


On Thursdays, 11 and 25 February 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 

SRI KRISHNA IN THE MAHABHARATA 

> Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. 


DISCOURSES 


On Mondays, 1, 8, 15, and 22 February 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE INDIAN 
BacKGROUND 
( Based on contemporary newspapers, 
journals, reminiscences, and 
unpublished documents ) 

Sankari Prasad Basu, M.A, 


On Fridays, 5, 12, 19, and 26 February 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 


SrimAp-BHAGAVATAM 
Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Songs, Recitations, and Stories 


Ser RAMAKRISHNA GALPA ÅSAR 


Juniors (6-9 years ) 
First Saturday, 6 February, at 4.45 p.m. 


Seniors ( 10-16 years ) 
Saturday, 20 February, at 4.45 p.m, 









WO R D... That needs some explanation. 


The three letters are ebvidusly IOL. Obviously because 

IOL (Indian Oxygen Limited) has always pioneered advances 
in welding technology, and introduced the latest welding 
techniques to this country. Simultaneously, IOL has 
developed indigenously a wide range of welding equipment 
and consumables and trained up a cadre of welding 
technologists, equal to the best anywhere. 


IOL functions today through a network of over 

sixty plants, offices, depots and compressing stations 
located in every major industrial area of the country. 

It maintains an extensive distribution system. IOL's technical 
experts and service-engineers are available throughout India 
to tackle any conceivable problem related to welding. 
Leaders in the field of welding: 
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With best wishes: WORK IN FAITH AND PEACE 
CAN LEAD TO 
A LIFE SUBLIME 


R. B. SHIVDASANI & BROS 
( India ) 


House for Quality 
PAPER & BOARD 


LOYAL ART PRESS 
26/6 Radhabazar Street PRIVATE LTD. 


CALCUTTA 1 164 DHARAMTALA STREET 
CALCUTTA 13 


Telephone : 22-3189 





Telephone : 22-7363 Grams: “AMRICABELT” 


cC. L. SHAH & Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS 


137 CANNING STREET, CALCUTTA 1 


Agents and Stockists : 


HAIR BELTINGS V & LINE BELTS 
RUBBER TRANSMISSION BELTINGS COTTON & CONVEYOR BELTINGS 
RUBBERIZED CANVAS HOSES CANVAS & RUBBER HOSES © 


BELTING ACCESSORIES 





LR Enh a n 


CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA 


Head Office: . 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, BOMBAY | 


Deposits exceed Rs. 473 crores (as at 30. 6. 69. ) 


* CENTRAL ” 


has a network of over 600 offices around the country 


“ CENTRAL ” 


offers every kind of banking business including 
finance to priority sectors like 
Small Scale Industries and Agriculture 


“ CENTRAL ” 


The bank that moves out to people and places 


BANK WITH “ CENTRAL ” 


Main office for Assam, West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
33 Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta 1 


N. RAMANAND Rao P. C. MEVAWALLA B. C. SARBADHIKARI 
Custodian General Manager Asst. General Manager, Calcutta 





A SERVICE 
THAT 

KNOWS NO 
REST... 


WHETHER IT BE SCORCHING HEAT OF SUMMER OR BITING COLD IN WINTER, TORRENTIAL 
DOWNPOUR OR PARCHING- DREARINESS, THE RAILWAYMEN, ON THE ENGINE CAB OUT IN 
THE YARD, IN A LOCO SHED OR IN A REPAIR SHOP, ON THE TRACK OR IN A CABIN, THEY 
ALL CEASELESSLY LABOUR, DAY AND NIGHT, TO KEEP THE NATION'S GOODS FLOWING 
OVER THE VAST RAIL NETWORK. THEY ARE THERE EVEN IN UTTERLY DESOLATE PLACES 
AMIDST BARE, BLEAK SILHOUETTES KEEPING THE WHEEL OF PROGRESS MOVING, 
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SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY 





LOOK: A NEW LOOK FOR 
LIPTONS YELLOW LABEL’ 


A SMART NEW PACK 








An old favourite now gets a 
brand new pack. That's 
Lipton’s Yellow Label-the tea 

for you. Because it’s blended 
to your taste for strength. 
Because it's blended to your 
taste for flavour. 


Come over to the new-look 
Lipton’s Yellow Label—lots 
of people are. 


P) 





AND FLAVOUR 


Only packaged teas stay fresh and flavourful (iron LIPTON’S MEANS GOOD TEA 
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You havea right to good health. 

Because, as you know, health is happiness. 

That’s why for over 35 years we have been 
discovering the best possible ways to keep more ' 
and more people healthy—and therefore, 
happier. 

For instance, we manufacture 125 items 
which include pharmaceutical drugs and 
injections, chemicals and specialties. 

Plus, a wide spectrum of drugs made from 
basic chemicals to curecommon tropical diseases. | 

And our Research Division tirelessly develops / 
new ways to treat old diseases. 

Your good health is our business, 


` 


| East India Pharmaceutical . 
-Works Limited, 


EIPC/PR-5R (6, Little Russell Street, Calcutta-16, 





INDIAN 
TUBE 


THE INDIAN TUBE 
COMPANY LIMITED 





A TATA-STEWARTS AND LLOYDS ENTERPRISE 


. Manufacturers of 
(Tubes and Strip in India. 


Went 





| | T> —a total commitment 


For more than forty years now, ICI has 

been contributing towards the development of an 

/ industrially self sufficient India. By investing 
consistently in new industries; by diversifying into 
new fields as the country’s needs diversified. 

From ICI (India) have developed manufacturing and 
marketing organisations of established reputation. 











Today ICI Products—fertilizers, commercial 
explosives, polyester fibres, dyestuffs, 

plastics, paints, rubber chemicals, ` 
pharmaceuticals and agricultural chemicals 
— are important for India’s progress 
and very much a part of it. 


1.C.1. (india) Private Limited 
Calcutta . Bombay . Madras . New Delhi 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURI 


Tur RaMAxrisHNna Mission Institute of Culture 


was established in 1938. 


Its work is founded 


upon the universal principle of the spiritual one- 
ness of all beings.. Knowledge of spiritual oneness 
is the foundation of ‘true hunian relationships. 
It extinguishes all sense of distinction and privi- 
lege, and transforms thoughts, emotions, and 
actions into channels of service to mankind, Thus 
it is also the true basis of world unity and peace 
and progress, 


Tur pugross of the Institute is the promotion of 
knowledge, and education which 
develop a consciousness of the human race as a 


whole, its spiritual solidarity, and the unity of 


thought, 


its civilization. This education will create an alle- , 


giance to mankind as a community and thus 
provide a stable basis for true understanding and 
co-operation among peoples with diverse political, 
social, and religious systems that they may live 
peacefully together in a co-operative common- 


wealth. 


Tue work of the Institute is conducted at three 
levels : the national level, the international level, 
and the world level. 


At the national level the Institute seeks to 
present a proper interpretation and appraisal of 
India’s cultural heritage and its full implications 
cin the modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country and in national integration. 


At the international level the Institute seeks to 
study the different cultures of the world and their 
interrelations, revealing the basic idea of each 
culture and each culture’s contribution _to other 
cultures and ‘to the overall thought of humanity. 


At the world level the Institute seeks to pro- 
mote the integrated study of mankind’s cultural 
and scientific development from the universal 
standpoint, knitting the cultures together to form 
the concept of world civilization or the cultural 
heritage of mankind-as-a-whole, 


Tue actrvrrms of the Institute include lectures, 
symposia, conferences, and intercultural studies, 


classes, 


study 


circles, 


a 


monthly BULLETIN, 


publications, a school of humanistic 
school of languages, and specialized I 


Tue Instrrure aims to become : 
school of world civilization in which . 
students drawn from the different a 
of the world will together pursue t 
mankind’s cultural and scientific 

from the universal standpoint and cı 
type of education which will establis} 
intellectual, and spiritual solidarity 

and provide the true basis of internati 
co-operation and the future world co: 


Tue Institute seeks to promote 
change and invites collaboration fr 
organizations and leaders of thou 
countries in furthering its objectives. 
THE BULLETIN, published month 
Institute, reproduces lectures given 
read at the Institute. The Insti 
scholars to send for discussion, and 
publication in the BULLETIN, papers 
which would further the purpose of 
and contribute to its work on the na 
national, or world level. 


Tre Instrrure’s building accom: 
International Scholars’ House, an 

Guest House, an auditorium which 
two lecture halls, a conference room, 
a lounge and reception rooms, rooms { 
and scholars, and the offices of 

departments. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE 
anyone in sympathy with its aims a: 
An annual membership fee of Rs 36. 
or £3.00 entitles members to receive tl 
use the library, and receive a concessi 
per cent on the Institute’s publicatic 
All correspondence to be addressed 
Swami Nitya-swarup-ananda 
Secretary 
The Ramakrishna Mission Institute 
Gol Park, Calcutta 29 
Telegraphic address : INSTITUTE, OAI 
Telephone : 46-3431 (4 lines ) 
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OBSERVATIONS 


THE INDIAN SOLUTION FOR THE ERADICATION OF PRIVILEGE 


In THis seres of Observations we are 
reviewing the ideas underlying the Insti- 
tute’s three aims which guide its work 
on the national level, the international level, 
and the world level. On the national level 
the Institute’s aim is ‘to present a proper 
interpretation and appraisal of India’s cul- 
tural heritage and its full implications in the 
modern political, economic, and social life of 
the country and in national integration’. 

In our Observations in the February and 
March issues of the BULLETIN we showed 
that the underlying cause of India’s present 
degenerate state is twofold. The first cause 
is that the Indian national ideal has never 
been put into practice in society. This ideal 
js an assertion of the spiritual oneness of 
all beings. Spiritual oneness, as a fact of 
existence, calls for the denial of the lesser 


self in the service of the greater. Sacrifice - 


and service therefore become the means of 
expression of the Indian national ideal ; and 
its corollary the recognition of equal rights 
and equal opportunities for every individ- 
ual. While the ideal preached universal 
equality, however, in actual practice great 
_ distinctions were practised and the ideal lay 
dormant. 

The second cause of India’s degeneration 
is that the suppression of the Indian 
national ideal permitted the rise of privilege, 


the claim of superiority and the enjoyment 
of advantage by one over another. Dif- 
ferences between man and man are a 
natural and unalterable part of the frame- 
work of human society. That these dif- 
ferences should lend themselves to the 
growth of privilege is not, however, part 
of the same law. Privilege is a super- 
imposed idea. In nature there is no 
superiority of birth or caste or colour or 
wealth or spirituality, and there can be no 
claim to advantage on these grounds. The 
same spiritual unity exists in all beings. 
The idea of privilege is therefore the very 
opposite of the Indian national ideal, and 
privilege was only able to flourish in this 
country because the national ideal lay 
dormant, preached and revered but never 
given practical expression in social life. For 
century upon century the people of India 
have been the victims of the crushing 
tyranny of castes, kings, landholders, foreign 
invaders, and any others who could exercise 
power over them. The history of India is 
the story of the different forms of tyranny 
to which her people have been subjected. 


A PEOPLE WITHOUT POWER 


In Vedic times supreme power lay with 
the priests, their strength being based upon 
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their knowledge of the sacrificial mantras. 
The priest had direct access to divine grace 
and his strength defied all human opposi- 
tion. Even the king, a mere mortal, was a 
suppliant at his door. The priest subtly 
wielded his influence over the king, using 
him to his own advantage, and even, at 
times, rendering the royal power totally 
subservient to himself. The kings whose 
names have lived are those who performed 
the huge sacrifices and thus appeased the 
priests, showering great wealth on them. 
The deeds of other kings, however great 
and noble they may have been, found no 
place in the priests’ record. 

The immense wealth required for the 
king’s personal comforts and luxuries, for 
his large retinue, and for the sacrifices 
which entailed filling to overdowing the 
coffers of the all-powerful priests, all this 
wealth the king acquired by continually 
draining the resources of his subjects. The 
people became merely the mears by which 
the king, and behind him the priests, could 
fulfil their ambitions. The people had no 
voice in the affairs of the State, no direct 
voice at any rate. They did at! times express 
an opinion, but they had no organized means 
of wielding any power. Indeed they were 
as yet unconscious of the existence of any 
such thing as the power of the people. 
They made no attempt to organize them- 
selves into a body which could take united 
action, for they had no will to do so. They 
lacked entirely the capacity and the skill 
to combine together the small and incoher- 
ent groups which, if united, would have 
created a force of insuperable strength. 

Why were the people in this sorry state 
of poverty and weakness? It is not that 
the country lacked laws for the protection 
of the people. Laws were there in plenty, 
although of course the way in which they 
were exercised varied greatly according to 
the benignity or otherwise of the king. 
There is a world of difference between 
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laws as found in the books, ‘and laws as 
put into practice. N2vertheless, these laws 
were enjoined by the Sastras, which were 
the outcome of knowledge inspired by the 
divine genius of grect sages. Surely such 
laws must lead to the unbroken welfare of 
all, the rich and the poor, the wise and 
the ignorant, the king and his subjects! 
So, being of divine origin, the laws had 
no elasticity. It was neither necessary nor 
possible to look beycnd them, for at the 
root of all was the werd of divine authority, 
the revelation of God coming through the 
inspired rsi. 

Under these circumstances it was never 
possible for the peosle to learn how to 
combine among themselves and be united 
for the accomplishment of any object for 
their common good. Never could they 
acquire a concerted irtellect to enable them 
to conceive the idea of popular right in 
the treasures collected by the king from 
his subjects ; never cold they acquire ideas 
which might fire them with the aspiration 
to gain the right of representation in the 
control of State revecues and expenditure. 

Even under suck benign kings as 
Yudhisthira, Ramacandra, Aśoka, and 
Akbar, the people remained in a state of 
childlike helplessness. Their safety and 
prosperity were assured, but the protection 
they received under these kings was 
paternal protection, tie care was paternal 
care. One who is abways fed by another 
gradually becomes urable to feed himself. 
One who is fully protected by another 
gradually becomes unable to protect 


~ himself. Even the strengest youth remains 


but a child if he is 2ways looked after as 
a child by his parent: So, even when the 
kings were of saintly character, to them 
was left the whole dzty of protecting and 
providing for the pesple, and the people 
therefore never had aay occasion to under- 
stand the principles of self-government. 
Any nation that is entirely dependent on 
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the king for everything, and never cares 
to exert itself for the common good or for 
self-defence, must gradually become des- 
titute of, all its inherent energy and 
strength. If such a state of dependence 
and protection is allowed to continue it 
becomes the cause of destruction of such 
a nation. 

In all this, however, there did exist one 
practice, the paficdyat. system, which showed 
, that the idea of self-government) was noti 
totally unrecognized in ancient India. The 
germ at least of self-government was 
present in the form of the village paficayat, 
which is still-to be found existing in many 
parts of India. But the germ remained for 
ever a germ; the seed, though put in the 
ground, never grew into a tree. This idea 
of self-government never passed beyond the 
embryo stage of the village pancayat 
system, and it never spread into society at 
large. Instead, it was developed in the 
monasteries. In olden times self-government 
in the Buddhist monasteries was fully 
developed, and today among the Naga 
sannyasins the same principle provides 
effective individual rights and at the same 
time great power of organization and con- 
certed action. 


Unver Kinas, Priests, AND BRITISH | 
TRADERS 


With the rise of Buddhism in the land 
the power of the priests declined, and 
therefore royal power had the opportunity 
to rise. The centre of power in this age 
lay not with kings but with the emperors 
whose sway extended over the whole of 
India. It was under these emperors, 
Candragupta, ASoka, and others, that 
India rose to her greatest glory. Now, for 
the first ‘time, an attempt was made to 
preach the ideal of the oneness of all 
beings, and while this ideal prevailed India 
‘flourished. The suffering millions in the 
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lower classes were delivered from the violent 
tyrannies of the influential higher castes. 

This period lasted for only z few 
hundred years, however. It was followed 
by the rise of Rajput power and the 
division of the country into innumerable 
small and powerless kingdoms. Then it was 
that Brahmanical power again raised its 
head, noti as an adversary to royal power, 
as before, but as an auxiliary to it. Now, 
however, these two forces, the priestly and 
the royal, had both lost their former 
intrinsic strength. The Brahmana priests 
had lost their spiritual brilliance and 
power; the Ksatriya kings had lost their 
warlike valour. 

The kings and the priests engaged them- 
selves in ithe satisfaction of mutual self- 
interests. Their power was dissipated for 
they spent their energy in extirpating their 
common opponents, particularly the 
Buddhists. Then, steeped in such vices as 
sucking the blood of the masses and the 
spoliation of others’ property, they were 
soon bound hand and foot by a formidable 
train of sycophants. In this weak state 
they were an easy prey to the Mohammedan 
invaders from the West. 

In the meantime, however, other invaders 
had entered India. When the fierce hordes 
of barbarians came from Central Asia the 
Brahmanas were trying to regain their lost 
supremacy. Seeing an easy way to dupe 
the ignorant barbarians, they introduced 
mysterious rites and ceremonies, backed by 
new ‘mantras. In doing this they lot their 
former wisdom, their former vigour and 
vitality, and their chaste habits acquired in 
long ages past. Now they turned the whole 
of India into a deep and vast whirlpool of 
the most vicious, the most horrible, and the 
most abominably barbarous customs and 
superstitions. As a result of fostering these 
detestable customs, the Brahmanas entirely 
lost their power. All their internal strength 
and stamina vanished and they became 
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the weakest of the weak. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that with the Mohammedan 
invasion from the West the Bréhmana 
power immediately collapsed and was 
entirely displaced from its influential posi- 
tion as the controller and lawgiver of 
society. From now onwards, through the 
Mohammedan period, through the period 
of British rule, and down to the present, 
the priest is but a relic of the Prahmanya 
power of old, his only task being to 
conduct the family ceremonies. 

In earliest times the Brahmana had been 
characterized by renunciation, self-control, 
and asceticism, and these qualities he had 
devoted to an earnest research into truth. 
Now, however, as he moved towards his 
decline, he used his inherent powers solely 
for his own self-gratification and in extend- 
ing his position of privileged superiority 
over others. The power centred in the 
Brahmana which had previously given him 
the highest honour, now dragged him down 
to the lowest possible level. Having lost 
sight of the goal, drifting aimlessly, the 
priestly power was entangled in its own 
strength, like a spider caught in its own 
web. The chain carefully forged, from 
generation to generation, to be put round 
the feet of others, now tightened round his 
own, thwarting his movements in hundreds 
of ways. He was caught in an endless net 
of rites, ceremonies, and customs which, 
ostensibly meant for the purification of the 
body and the mind, were actually meant 
to keep the people within his iron grasp. 
Thus hopelessly entangled from head to 
foot, the priestly power lies sleeping the 
sleep of despair. There is no safe way out 
of this net. The modern Brahmana finds 
that the only way to rend it is to take 
to the professions of other castes, and the 
moment he does so he is dispossessed of all 
his priestly rights. 

One clear fact that emerges from the 
story of the struggle between the priests and 
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their rulers is that it #as the people who 
suffered most. They became the dis- 
possessed—dispossessed of their rights, 
dispossessed of their wezelth, and, above all, 
dispossessed of their spiritual heritage, the 
one thing that could have saved them by 
teaching them faith .n themselves. But 
that faith was entirely lacking and so they 
became more and more dependent, mentally 
and physically, upon th2 priests and kings 
who held them in subj2stion. 

Tyranny generates more tyranny. Every 
wealthy aristocrat endeavoured, in his own 
small way, to emulate hose who had more 
power and privilege ttan he. So century 
after century the people sank lower and 
lower. The powerful and the privileged 
trod them under foo till they became 
helpless, till they nearv forgot that they 
were human beings. As religion degenerated 
and superstition increa:ed they were hyp- 
notized into slavery and weakness, and 
they came to believe that they were born 
to be slaves, born as beigs inferior to those 
who proclaimed themseives their masters. 

During the British period their condition 
grew even worse. The conquest of India 
by England was differert from the conquest 
by the Moguls and the Pathans. The 
Moguls came to plunder, the Pathans came 
bearing the Koran. The British, however, 
came as traders. They took the name of 
Jesus, no doubt, and they came with 
wealth and armies and ʻe splendid display 
of the British throne. Behind all this, 
however, the real strergth of it all, was 
England with her facteries, her merchant 
ships, and her hold upoa the market-places 
of the world. The British came for profit 
and the real Empress behind them was not 
Victoria but the shining goddess of Fortune 
herself. 

They came for profit aad they knew how 
to get it. India’s economy was diverted in 
innumerable ways to British interests at 
the cost of the Indian craftsman and small 
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trader, at the cost of the Indian grower, at 
the cost of the Indian peasant. Then it 
was that the condition of the people sank 
to the lowest stage to which a human being 
can come. Millions grew to be ‘next-door 
neighbours to brutes’, living at the level 
of cattle. Millions were reduced to near- 
starvation, degraded beyond all hope by 
disease, dirt, and ignorance fed by supersti- 
tion. India was vanquished. 


Tue Remepy: ERADICATE PRIVILEGE BY 
PRACTISING THE NATIONAL IDEAL 


This, then, is the story behind the 
poverty and degradation of modern India 
that now attracts horrified pity from the 
_whole world. It was Swami Vivekananda 
in modern times who, with insight and 
learning, penetrated into the causes of 
India’s degeneration and very ° clearly 
explained and taught what she must do to 
regain her national vigour. In broad outline 
the causes he saw were as we have 
described, for we have drawn fully upon 
his words. The vivid picture of what India 
should have been, could have been, and 
may yet be if she will stand upon her own 
ideal, was the basic motive power behind 
his life’s work. His heart bled for the poor 
and the downtrodden of India, and the 
sole purpose of the Ramakrishna Mission 
which he founded was to organize service 


to them that they might rise and find their. 


true strength, and in so doing play the role 
that is waiting for them upon the stage 
of the world. 

‘Raise once more that mighty banner of 
Advaita,’ he cried, ‘for om no other ground 
can you have that wonderful love, until 
you see that the same Lord is present 
everywhere. Unfurl that banner of love! 
“Arise, awake and stop not till the goal 
is reached.” Arise, arise once more, for 
nothing can be done without renunciation. 
If you want to help others, your little self 
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must! go. In the words of the Christians— 
you cannot serve God and Mammon at 
the same time. Have vairdgya—your 
ancestors gave up the world for doing great 
things. At the present time there are men 
who give up the world to help their own 
salvation, Throw away everything, even 
your own salvation, and go and help others. 
Ay, you are always talking bold’ words, 
but here is practical Vedanta before you. 
Give up this little life of yours. What 
matters it if you die of starvation, you and 
I and thousands like us, so long as this 
nation lives? The nation is sinking, the 
curse of unnumbered millions is on our 
heads—those to whom we have been giving 
¿ditch-water to drink when they have been 
dying of thirst and while the perennial 
river of water was flowing past; the 
unnumbered millions whom we have 
allowed to starve in sight of plenty; the 
unnumbered millions to whom we have 
talked of Advaita and whom we have hated 
with all our strength; the unnumbered 
millions for whom we have invented the 
doctrine of lokdcara ( customary practice ); 
to whom we have talked theoretically that 
we are all the same and all are one with 
the same Lord, without even an ounce of 
practice. “ Yet, my friends, it musti be only 
in the mind and never in practice!” Wipe 
off this blot! “Arise and awake!” What 
matters it! if this little life goes? Everyone 
has to die, the saint or the sinner, the rich 
or the poor. The body never remains for 
anyone. Arise and awake and be perfectly 
sincere. Our insincerity in India is awful ; 
what we want is character, that steadiness 
and character that make a man cling on 
to a thing like grim death. ... 

‘Therefore, arise, awake, with your hands 
stretched out to protect the spirituality of 
the world. And first of all, work it out 
for your own country. What we want is 
not so much spirituality as a little of the 
bringing down of the Advaita into the 
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material world. First bread and then 
religion. We stuff them too much with 
religion, when the poor fellows have been 
starving. No dogmas will satisfy the crav- 
ings of hunger. There are two curses here : 
first our weakness, secondly, our hatred, 
our dried-up hearts. You may talk 
doctrines by the millions, you may have 
sects by the hundreds of millions; ay, but 
it is nothing until you have the heart to 
feel; feel for them as your Veda teaches 
you, till you find that they are parts of 
your own bodies, till you realize that you 
and they, the poor and the rich, the saint 
and the sinner, are all parts of one infinite 
whole, which you call Brahman. 
“Gentlemen, I have tried to place before, 
you a few of the most brilliant points of 
the Advaita system, and now the time has 
come when it should be carried into 
practice, not only in this country but 
everywhere. Modern science and its sledge- 
hammer blows are pulverizing the porcelain 
foundations of all dualistic religions every- 
where. Not only here are the dualists 
torturing texts till they will extend no 
longer—for texts are not India-rubber—it 
is not only here that they are trying to 
get into the nooks and corners to protect 
themselves, it is still more so in Europe 
and America. And even there something 
of this idea will have to go from India. It 
has already got there. It will have to grow 
and increase, and save their civilizations 
, too. For, in the West, the old order of 
things is vanishing, giving way to a new 
order of things, which is the worship of 
gold, the worship of Mammon. Thus, this 
old crude system of religion was better 
than the modern system, namely—competi- 
tion and gold. No nation, however strong, 
can stand on such foundations, and the 
history of the world tells us that all that 
had such foundations are dead and gone. 
‘In the first place we have to stop the 
incoming of such a wave in India. There- 
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fore, preach the Advaita to everyone, so 
that religion may withstand the shock of 
modern science. Not only so, you will have 
to help others ; your thought will help. out 
Europe and America, But, above all, let 
me once more remind you ‘that here is need 
of, practical work, anc the first part of 
that is that you should go to the sinking 
millions of India and take them by the 
hand, remembering the words of the Lord 


Krsna: 


Thaiva tairjitah sargo 
yesarm samye sthitarù manah ; 
Nirdosarh hi sama Brahma 
tasmad Brahmani te thitah— 


‘Even in this life they have conquered 
relative existence whose minds are firm- 
fixed on the sameness of everything, for 
God is pure and the same to all; therefore, 
such are said to be living in God’ 
( Bhagavad-Gita, v. 19) 

One idea that stands out in Swami 
Vivekananda’s appeal fer service to India’s 
sinking millions is that that service has to 
be based upon the national ideal of the 
spiritual oneness of all. Ideals of pity or 
compassion, or of people’s welfare based on 
equal rights, will not suffice. The ideal of 
oneness is basic to all of these and nothing 
less will, in the long run, be of permanent 
value in this country, or any other. This 
ideal is the only ideal that will work in 
India because it is already there in the 
blood of every individual. The picture that 
emerges from the: history of the people of 
India from Vedic times to the present is 
one which shows only the negative aspect 
of the Indian national ideal. Every power- 
ful force has an opposite aspect that is 
equally powerful, but in a negative way. 
Why did the people never revolt? Why 
did they not rise up and crush their 
oppressors? It was because the very 
absence of their own ideal from their social 
and individual lives left them with no 
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alternative but the cow-like acceptance of 
suffering. Without the pure, spiritual 
strength of their own ideal they were 
rendered too weak and helpless, too filled 
with superstition, to find any other. Yet, 
if they had found any other, if they had 
pinned their faith on any lesser ideal they 
would have been annihilated completely. It 
is only because they clung to their ideal, 
even though negatively and without under- 
standing, that the Indian nation still exists. 

What, then, has to be done today to 
remedy the errors of the past ? How can 
the social expression of the Indian national 
ideal be converted from a negative expres- 
sion to a positive one? It can be done by 
a reversal of the procedure which created 
the negative expression. It was the accept- 
ance of differences in privilege that was 
the very first step towards the negative 
expression of the national ideal. The kings 
and the priests exploited their roles in 
society to arrogate privileges to themselves, 
and, to protect those privileges, gave to 
the people less and less of the true teaching 
of the national ideal of oneness. So the 
snowball of privilege was begun and it 
merely increased in size with the passage 
of time. f 

The very idea of privilege is the opposite 
of the national ideal; the ideal preaches 
oneness, privilege is based on separateness. 
To reverse the procedure, therefore, to 
convert the negative expression of the 
national ideal into a positive expression, 
privilege and every form of the practice of 
differences in privilege must be eradicated. 
For those who demand privileges and for 
those who are the victims, the remedy is 
the same—the assertion of spiritual oneness. 

Spiritual oneness, as we have seen, does 
not deny the fact of physical differences. 
Differences there’ must be, differences in 
intellect, in power, in talents and abilities, 
differences in roles in society. These 
differences, however, in an ideal society will 
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never be used as weapons with which to 
crush others. If one man is competent to 
function as a leader of society, and another 
is able to sweep the street, the physical 
and mental differences between the two 
form no justification for differences in 
advantages, rights, opportunities, and 
amenities. Spiritually they are one and on 
this level and from this standpoint they 
must be treated as equals and granted equal 
opportunity for development. If in a 
society the leader has every advantage 
while the sweeper dies of starvation the 
seeds of destruction of that society have 
been sown. 

‘Whenever privilege is broken down,’ 
said Swami Vivekananda, ‘more and more 
light and progress come to a race. This 
struggle we see all around us. Of course 
there is first the brutal idea of privilege, 
that of the strong over the weak. There 
is the privilege of wealth. If a man has 
more money than another he wants a 
little privilege over those who have less. 
There is the still subtler and more power- 
ful privilege of intellect; because one man 
knows more than others he claims more 
privilege. And the last of all, and the 
worst, because the most tyrannical, is the 
privilege of spirituality. If some persons 
think they know more of spirituality, of 
God, they claim a superior privilege over 
everyone else. They say, “Come down and 
worship us, ye common herds; we are the 
messengers of God, and you have to 
worship us.” 

‘None can be Vedantists, and at the 
same time admit of privilege to anyone, 
either mental, physical, or spiritual ; 
absolutely no privilege for anyone. The 
same power is in every man, the one 
manifesting more, the other less; the same 
potentiality is in everyone. Where is the 
claim to privilege? All knowledge is in 
every soul, even in the most ignorant; he 
has not manifested it, but perhaps he has 
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not had the opportunity; the environments 
were not, perhaps, suitable to him; when 
he gets the opportunity he will manifest 
it. The idea that one man is born superior 
to another has no meaning in the Vedanta ; 
that between two nations one is superior 
and the other inferior has no meaning 
whatsoever. Put them in the same cir- 
cumstances, and see whether the same 
intelligence comes out or not. Before that 
you have no right to say that one nation 
is superior to another. And as to spirit- 
uality, no privilege should be claimed there. 
It is a privilege to serve mankind, for this 
is the worship of God ; God is here, in all 
these human souls. He is the soul of man; 
what privilege can men ask? There are 
no special messengers of God, never were, 
and never can be. All beings, great or 
small, are equally manifestations of God ; 
the difference is only in the manifestation. 
The same eternal message, which has been 
eternally given, comes to them little by 
little. The eternal message has been written 
in the heart of every being; it is there 
already, and all are struggling to express 
it. Some, in suitable circumstances, express 
it a little better than others, but as bearers 
of the message they are all one. What 
claim to superiority is there? The most 
ignorant man, the most ignorant child, is 
as great a messenger of God as any that 
ever existed, and as great as any that are 
yet to come. For the infinite message is 
there imprinted once for all in the heart 
of every being. Wherever there is a being, 
that being contains the infinite message of 
the Most High. It is there. The work of 
the Advaita, therefore, is to break down 
all these privileges’ (‘Vedanta and 
Privilege’ ) 

Privilege, in all its various forms, has 
been the bane of India’s life down the 
centuries. Every imaginable kind of priv- 
ilege has made its contribution to the 
enslavement of the people. India stands as 
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a living example o the truth of the 
scriptural saying that all evil flows from 
relying upon differenc23, and all good flows 
from faith in equality, in the underlying 
sameness and oneness of things. The caste 
system, which is blamed for a large propor- 
tion of India’s social evils, is based upon 
the natural differences between one man 
and another. These d ferences, and group- 
ings based upon them, exist universally, 
whether they are caled castes or trades 
or guilds or unions or anything else. 
But beneath them lies sameness and one- 
ness, and they therecore provide no real 
basis for differences in privilege. The fact 
of being placed within a caste provides no 
basis for hatred of those within another. 
Castes and groups may be multiplied 
indefinitely, for they would merely indicate 
an increase in differen: types of occupation, 
and society would ths be enriched. But 
it is privilege in relation to ‘those castes 
and groups which must be fought and 
eradicated. 

All over the world, in every society, a 
battle is constantly being waged against 
that form of caste which, like the shadow 
of death, consists in differences in privi- 
lege. This struggle i: known as politics, 
for politics is, in es:ence, a struggle to 
eliminate differences in privilege. When- 
ever a society is defeated in this struggle 
and privilege predommates, that society 
degenerates ard its misery increases; on 
the other hand, if -he struggle is suc- 
cessful the society rises higher and higher 
in the scale of progress. In the next issue 
of the BULLETIN we nall go deeper into 
the question cf the changes that will be 
effected in India’s social life when she 
succeeds in the strugge against differences 
in privilege. India was defeated in that 
struggle in the past, and rendered almost 
lifeless—almost, but not quite. Once 
more she is trying to stand upon her feet; 
she is trying to take her place in the 
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world and establish relations of equality 
with other nations. Before she’ can do 
that, however, she has to establish equality 
at home. That equality will only be 
established when she succeeds in eradicat- 
ing from every level of her social life all 
differences in privilege, substituting in 
their place the conviction and the practi- 
cal expression of spiritual oneness. . 
‘These conceptions of the Vedanta,’ 
said Swami Vivekananda, ‘must come out, 
must remain not only in the forest, not 
only in the cave, but they must come out 
to work at the bar and the bench, in the 
pulpit, and in the cottage of the poor 
man, with the fishermen that are catch- 
ing fish, and with the students that are 
studying. They call to every man, woman, 
and child whatever be their occupation, 
wherever they may be; and what is there 
to fear? How can the fishermen and all 
these carry out the ideals of the 
Upanisads ? The way has been shown. It 
is infinite ; religion is infinite, none can go 
beyond it; and whatever you do sincerely 
is good for you. Even the least thing well 
done brings marvellous results; therefore 
let everyone do what little he can. If the 
fisherman thinks that he is the spirit, he 
will be a better fisherman ; if the student 
thinks he is_the spirit, he will be a better 
student. If the lawyer thinks that he is 
the spirit, he will be a better lawyer, and 
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so on, and the result will be that the 
castes will remain for ever. It is in the 
nature of society to form itself into 


groups; and what will go will be these 
privileges. Caste is a natural order. I 
can perform one duty in social life, and 
you another; you can govern a country, 
and I can mend a pair of old shoes, but 
that is no reason why you are greater 
than I, for can you mend my shoes? Can 
I govern the country? I am clever in 
mending shoes, you are clever in reading 
Vedas, but that is no reason why you 
should trample on my head; why if one 
commits murder should he be praised, and 
if another steals an apple why should he 
be hanged ? This will have to go. Caste 
is good. That is the only natural way 
of solving life. Men must form themselves 
into groups, and you cannot get rid of 
that. Wherever you go there will be caste. 
But that does not mean that there should 
be these privileges. They should be 
knocked on the head. If you teach 
Vedanta to the fisherman, he will say, “I 
am as good a man as you; I am a fisher- 
man, you are a philosopher, but I have 
the same God in me as you have in you.” 
And that is what we want, no privilege 
for .anyone, equal chances for all; let 
every one be taught that the divine is 
within, and every one will work out his 
own salvation.’ ( ‘ Vedanta in Its Application 
to Indian Life’) 
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Humanism ig a gentle tradition as well as 
a battle-cry; the cry is perhaps more 
against religion than against science, but 
it has its enemies and allies in both camps. 
Whether or not it is a ‘permanent alter- 
native to religion’ humanism has developed, 
as religion has, differences of its own. To 
begin with, there is the confusion between 
humanism with a small ‘h’ and Humanism 
with a capital. There is also, or rather 
was, in the United States during the 
twenties and thirties, the New Humanism, 
that special pleading against romantic 
excesses and for the genteel tradition; and 
these by no means exhaust its possible 
expressions. ` ; 
According to one of its recent cham- 
pions, Blackham, it has four broad or 
basic assumptions. These are: (i) that 
man is on his own; (ii) thar this life 
is all, that is, the supernatural is out; 
(iii) that one is responsible for one’s own 
life ; and (iv) also for that of mankind. 
Obviously all of these four conditions 
are not equally valid or important, and 
other formulations of the humanist hypoth- 
esis are available. Always, however, even 
when a protest, humanist assumptions 
are the product of thought, pert of an 
examined life. Some people, of course, 
are humanists without knowing it But as 
a self-conscious protest humanism has 
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often tended to become a system, a pro- 
gramme, an ‘architectare’. Thus what we 
have is not humanism. but humanisms. 


Varieties oF HUMANISM 


For most people himanism means the 
literary and aesthetic Renaissance with 
which medievalism is supposed to have 
ended and the modern age begun. But 
this is a slanted view with regard to both 
time and space. We forget that Christian 
humanism had existed long before. Its 
protagonists, like Jacques Maritain, 
Étienne Gilson, and Nicholas Berdyaev, 
are active to this day The ancient voice 
that announced, ‘The Sabbath is intended 
for man and not man for the Sabbath’ 
was a humanist voice. But cutting across 
both the literary and the religious ideas, 
we have nowadays a somewhat assertive 
school of scientific humanism. There is a 
_dilemma here: humenism represents a 
personal attitude or confession of faith. It 
is not, and cannot be, equated entirely with 
a scientifically grounded impersonal theory 
or doctrine. In any case, the strict reign 
of applied science can give us only a 
Brave New World or Animal Farm. 

Partly as a reaction against this, we 
have today many fcrms of existential 
humanism. But are, these anything more 
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than desperate personal essays in the face 
of universal collapse ? They have, -in any 
case, nothing to do with the Renaissance 
ethos nor with the methods of science. On 
the contrary, their main theme is ‘the 
Irrational Man’ or ‘the Absurd’, which 
is another story. Very different from all 
this is the type of humanism which po- 
litical tyrants—like Stalin and Mao—have 
displayed: a type of socialist humanism 
that combined revolutionary ardour with 
opportunist ruthlessness, Even technocrats 
claim to be humanists. But most of these 
~ schools of political and technocratic tyranny 
can have but one aim or end: the aboli- 
tion of Man. Humanism, it seems, can 
easily become a cloak for anti-humanism. 
There is also a sophisticated variety of 
cosmic humanism (Reiser), which under- 
lines the unification of knowledge and 
world loyalty, instead of outmoded, paro- 
chial views. There is then M. N. Roy’s 
‘radical’ humanism which is more or less 
a belated extension of the Enlightenment. 
The most promising school or idea in this 
area is that of ‘integral’? humanism of 
which one hears now and then. Though 
this has not caught on, it is perhaps the 
new wave, pointing to the future. ‘Man 
is the future of man.’ 


Tar Oren MIND AND Sociery 


By definition the humanist is a believer 
in the open mind and it is also true that 
he has sometimes allied himself with 
science, which is a co-operative and public- 
controlled activity. But one wonders if the 
humanist refusal to deal with or recognize 
religious experience is a mark of the same 
open mind. For the most part the 
humanist seems unaware of the danger to 
personality arising out of an objective 
science. (Man resists objectification, as 
Tillich said.) Also, the ultimate, obstinate 
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questions, which the humanist instinctively 
avoids, are quite beyond his grasp. 
Though an individualist, the humanist 
is not a solitary. He lives in society, in the 
context of a culture. He has his own 
social credo, normally a democratic credo. 
All the same, history furnishes examples 
of humanists who have been far from 
democrats, indeed strangely proud and 
apart. In Humanism and Tyranny : Studies 
in the Italian Trecento Ephraim Emcrton 
gives detailed examples from one period, 
fourteenth-century Italy, which has its 
parallel in every other. In modern times 
the Faustian no less than the Promethean 
hero has his own amour-propre. In brief, 
the ethics of humanism are not a constant 
quantity. Between the Buddha’s karund, or 
compassion, and the Realpolittk of a 
Machiavelli the gradations must be infinite. 


“It is again a paradox that the defenders 


of the Rights of Man have freely enslaved 
or exterminated other racial or national 
groups. Outside national and ideological 
frontiers revolutionaries have been known 
to acquire, without much difficulty, imperi- 
alist gestures. When dictators like 
Adolf Hitler begin to speak of the superior 
race, Herrenvolk, it is darkness at moon, 
good-bye to culture. 

The closed society is the opposite of the 
open. In the eyes of the humanist, this 
insufficiency convicts all religious dogmas 
and societies. But it is conveniently for- 
gotten that non-religious societies too may 
have their own brand of built-in dogmas 
and exclusivenesses no less dangerous. 


Tae Humanist as PERSON 


His belief in personality makes the 
humanist an artist! in life. But as one who 
has cut himself off from precedents, the 
humanist’s task is not easy. The art of 
good living remains a delicate art, in which 
the failure of the artist is perhaps the most 
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glaring and instructive. Let me give an 
example. In recent times, especially in the 
affluent but really bankrupt western 
societies, there has been an increasing 
recourse to eastern psycho-physical disci- 
plines like Zen and Yoga. But since both 
Zen and Yoga mvolve some kind of meta- 
physical beliefs or overtones, the humanist 
rejects these, somewhat uncritically. As we 
have hinted earlier, in dealing with the 
larger, the deeper, issues of life, the hu- 
manist cannot help looking now and then 
a triflé superficial. What should they know 
of man who only man know ? 

The enterprise of being human calls for 
an unsparing self-examination, perhaps— 
who knows ?—self-exceeding. Have the hu- 
manists been, at all times, sensitive to the cry 
of the depths ? Have they understood, in the 
heart of its meaning, the inner sense of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights ? 
Do they always treat the other as an end 
rather than as a means ? Self-preservation, 
yes. But is the self so preserved only the 
ego and the body, the heresy of the 
separate self, as the Buddhists put it? In 
brief, both theory and practice prevent the 
humanist from achieving a wider identity, 
the supreme discovery. He is obliged to 
deal with a fragmented whole, unless he is 
prepared to go beyond all-too-human mind- 
made formulas. 


THE INDIAN IDEA 


This is the place to say a few words 
about humanism in Indian thought and 
culture. Misled by western analogies, 
observers have remarked on the absence of 
humanism from the Indian scene. This is 
as far from the truth as one can imagine. 
Tc begin at the beginning, the Vedas are 
nothing if not the song of the Self; an 
ontological discovery and triumph. As the 
archetypal hymn of humanity they are 
more sublime than even the words of 
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Pico della Mirandola ( to which I shall come 
later). Is there any utterance more un- 
forgettable and more authentic than 
Srnvantu viśve amrtasya putrah } 
‘May all children of immortality listen |’ 
or 
Yenaham radmrtdsyam kimaham tena 
kurydm ? 
“What should I do with that through 
which I cannot be immortal ?’ 


The parables of SunahSepa, Jabalasatya- 
kima, ‘Janagruti, and Naciketas are 
heuristic myths which have lost none of 
their relevance. 

If humanism means, independent of 
institutions and man-made differences, the 
candid recognition of the human person 
and its capacity for freedom, the Upani- 
sadic age remains a paradigm, a storehouse 
of perennial values of which we have 
perhaps not been worthy. The evidence of 


Buddkism is no less striking. The 
Dhammapada’s detailed answer to the 
question: Who is a Brahmana? is a 


humanist classic. The emphasis on com- 
passion comes out vividly in Suétanipata, 
it tells us that we should love all creatures 
just as the mother loves her only child. 
The Sarnkhya and the Yoga systems no less 
than the Bhégavata speak of the values of 
human birth as an opportunity for libera- 
tion. Coming to later periods, the 
universalism of India’s medieval saints and 
sages, Santas and Sufis, of men like Kabir, 
Dadu, Rajjat and others is part of its folk 
culture. In modern times the evolution of 
the humanistic idea, from Raja Rammohun 
Roy through Swami Vivekananda to 
Rabindranath, Radhakrishnan, and Sri 
Aurobindo has yet to be assessed. The 
dénouement is not yet. 

Indian humanism is humanism with a 
difference. As a rule it has been free from 
of race prejudice and 
economic aggressiveness seen in its western 
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counterpart. An example might help. After 
his fitful conquest or skirmish in the 
outlying areas of the Indus Valley the 
mighty Alexander is reported to have wept. 
And the reason? There were no more 
kingdoms to be won. Incidentally, his 
master, Aristotle, too had no qualms about 
the institution of slavery. Compare—rather 
contrast—ASoka, After the Kalinga war 
he resolved never again to have anything 
to do with military campaigns, and to 
devote the rest of his life to the propaga- 
tion of dharma, a promise which he kept 
at whatever price. There is, however, one 
blot on the Indian scutcheon. The strict 
Advaitins who were able to wish away the 
world as unreal were sometimes  sticklers 
for the caste system ; a paradox, but help- 
ful to the ancien régime and the hidebound 
traditionalists. 


Tae WESTERN TRADITION 


Turning from the East to the West, its 
three peak periods have been Periclean 
Athens, the Renaissance, and the Enlighten- 
ment, The Periclean oration on the 
Peloponnesian dead may be not a verbatim 
report of ‘what happened’, but a noble 
manifesto of the Greek or humanist ideal. 
It was an ideal from ‘which the later, 
embittered Plato would withdraw. All the 
same, his creation of the character or myth 
of Socrates has enshrined the image of the 
humanist down the ages. In their own 
way, the Stoics and Epicureans continued 
the humanist tradition. One emphasized 
the training of the will, while the other 
provided clear, easily understood aims of 
life. Both were widely popular and in 
some ways survive to this day. 

Then came Christianity. For the ancient 
schools this could spell only disaster, 
provide the coup de grâce ; but of course 
the ancient schools had already withered 
from within. ‘Verbal philosophy had 
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talked itself out” The Church, with its 
other-worldly passion, has often been 
anti-humanist in effect. The next big 
change, when religious values were up- 
turned, came during the Renaissance. 
Overly literary and cultural, the Ren- 
aissance contained dangerous anomalies and 
was not as revolutionary as it has been 
painted. Many of its leading figures were 
believing and loyal Christians. Nor were 
all humanists liberal or freedom-loving. 
Some had no hesitation in serving or 
training tyrants. Thrilled with pagan 
antiquities as it was, the Renaissance was 
really future-oriented and soon got tied to 
the wheels of scientific progress, an idea 
foreign to the ancients. Of this scientific 
bias Francis Bacon, not wholly ethical in 
private life, was the model, and in some 
ways the first, of the moderns. The sceptical 
mood was echoed in Montaigne’s Que sais- 
je? What do I know? From this to 
Descartes’ cogito—or was it dubito ?—-was 
but the next step. 

The seventeenth century was the age of 
science, with Newton in the van, the same 
Newton who, in later life, would indulge 
in Biblical exegesis. Strange as it may 
appear, many of the scientists of the period 
remained at heart religious. To them 
nature, the ‘work of God’, seemed a better 
guide than theological disputes over the 
‘word of God’. But this confidence gave 
way by degrees till the Age of Reason 
became openly anti-God. But though it 
was supposed to frown upon enthusiasm, 
the Enlightenment was passionately in- 
volved in a series of social, intellectual, and 
political causes, as we find in the career 
of Voltaire whom admirers have not 
hesitated to compare with Jesus. But, the 
fact is revealing, the philosophes did not 
expect any change of heart or human 
nature. They were chiefly interested in 
upsetting the ancien régime, the insufferable, 
old institutions, and replacing them by 
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new ones. For many of them religious 
toleration and constitutional government, 
as represented by the ‘glorious revolution’ 
in England, seemed to be the model. The 
naiveté of such belief was sadly exposed 
when Condorcet had to go into hiding 
during the Reign of Terror and from there 
write his essay, The Progress of the Human 
Mind (1795). The rationalists heaven has 
a way, alas, of turning into its exact 
opposite, 

The eighteenth-century notions of the 
life of reason were heavily altered during 
the next century. The nature of inquiry 
and the results were vastly different. The 
change was most marked in the biological, 
historical, and psychological spheres. 
Darwin, Marx, and Freud became the 
ruling trinity (till the gods failed). All 
the while ‘apostles of culture —bourgeois 
to the bone—continued to be worried about 
a heartless industrial system which, none- 
theless, paraded an odd egalitarian façade. 
Most of their insights are still valid, though 
no one knows how to apply these ideas in 
an organized way. The world continues to 
be critical in spite of the critics. 

Humanism has been there, in some shape 
or the other. At the moment the most 
powerful school, if we may leave out 
Existentialism, is Marxism-Leninism. But 
its heavy emphasis on an ideological, class- 
conscious attitude would seem to violate 
the humanist axiom of an open mind and 
society. It is the same old tyranny, with 
a new look. Perhaps neither the Church 
nor communism can be humanist! in fofo. 
Both are clearly authoritarian, for both 
insist on obedience. The main difference is 
that while communism treats collectiviza- 
tion with sacred awe, as a rule the Church 
has looked beyond the grave. Either way 
the human person loses priority. How to be 
human ? The query is still to be answered. 

However hard to define or to embody, 
humanism remains the continuing dialogue 
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of civilization. Pico della Mirandola’s words 
have lost none of their urgency. According 
to Pico, God spoke to man thus: ‘You 
alone are limited nowhere; you can take 
or choose to be whatever you decide to be 
according to your own will. Not heavenly, 
not earthly, not mortal, not immortal, did 
I create you. For you yourself shall be 
your own master and builder and creator 
according to your own honour. ... So you 
are free to sink to the lowest level. But 
you may also soar into the highest spheres 
of divinity.’ 

It is by virtue of this choice and contrast 
that man, the thinking reed, possesses a 
dignity and honour that places him above 
the hills, the mountains, and the galaxies. 
It does not make him, by itself, better 
than a grain of dust, since he can be worse 
by his own doing. It determines rather 
the sphere in which his destiny shall lie. 
Matter exists as matter, man exists as man. 
His dignity consists in being the entity 
whose existence is a task the only solution 
of which, if it is at all possible, is the truth 
of his being : 


The unfelt Self within who is the guide, 
The unknown Self above who is the goal. 


The problem of the self is the essence 
of man. He is the posing as well as the 
answering of it. To be that question as 
well as to live the attempt to answer it is 
man’s sole dignity, which comes to him as 
destiny. He can avoid it only by refusing 
to be man. (So many do.) As E. M. 
Forster confessed in a conversation: ‘There 
seems to be a penumbra of something more 
than human surrounding man.’ 

Faced with the modern crisis of identity, 
what is the humanist’s answer ? It is never 
safe to predict the exact nature of a 
possibility. The problem of lifé, for both 
man and society, would seem to be to keep 


.the organism and the environment, the 


person and his creative resources, in that 
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state of happy tension where growth and 
renewal may continually take place. The 
balance is always a precarious one. In the 
western world this was badly upset during 
the industrial revolution. Only an integral 
humanism, an organic attitude towards life 
and a loyalty towards the Total Man, can 
possibly meet our complex, need. This may 
be the unified field which could reconcile 
the exclusiveness of our ideas and policies. 
If and when that happens, much of what 
passes for humanism may turn out to be 
no such thing. 


SumMine Up 


As part of the attempt to be human, 
humanism belongs to the landscape of 
culture. But—in spite of Lamont who 
thinks it is a way of thinking and doing 
for average men and women—as a theory 
humanism has remained a minority con- 
cern, articulate rather than unanimous. As 
Perry puts it, it has been the role of a 
protected minority. And since it is bound 
to be a matter of conscience, if not 
temperament, humanist organizations—and 
there are quite a few—give the impréssion 
of being ersatz sects, some kind of club for 
the progressive. At the same time, its 
denial of religious and transcendental values 
proves that humanism may not be wholly 
open. This is also why it is likely to crack 
under a crisis. The claim that it ‘does 
make room for various aspects of human 
nature’ is not wholly true. In,other words, 
its naturalistic bias may be ultimately 
. frustrating. ‘The exclusion of the non- 
rational by the rational is the perfect case 
of irrationality.’ 3 

No man is a humanist only, he is a 
humanist also. Leaving ‘the claims of the 
inner man behind, humanism’s ‘exaltation 
of ephemera sometimes looks like a daring, 
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Satanic act doomed to disappointment. 
The life of reason cannot be run down or 
ignored. But is reason the ultimate value 
for man and life ? The dehumanization of 
our days shows how easily the humanist 
dream of the Rights of Man may turn 
into a nightmare. Perhaps man, like 
humanism, is something to be surpassed. 
As Radhakamal Mukherjee said, true 
human existence is transcendence. This 
would seem to be the modern evidence of 
men like Lecomte du Nouy, Alexis Carrel, 
Teilhard de Chardin, and others who have 
shown far greater insight into the future 
of man than the rest of us. We ignore 
their wisdom at our peril. If the un- 
paralleled dread of life, which is modern 
man’s alter ego, is to lift, we must heed 
their advice. The grounds of being, when 
deeply explored, compel another regard for 
the individual and his destination. When 


-and how this insight will be embodied or 


socialized is anybody’s guess. In the long 
run we perhaps need to be more than a 
humanist, as the phrase is understood, and 
not less, and not stop with any ‘ism’, how- 
ever flattering. 

To echo the old insight: Man’s impor- 
tance in the world is that he gives to it 
that development of consciousness in which 
its transfiguration by a perfect self-discovery 
becomes possible. ‘Wonders are many, but 
none is more wonderful than man’, wrote 
Sophocles in Antigone. But one may have 
to go beyond the Greek experience to the 
root reality of man. The mystery and 
meaning of man resides precisely in his 
capacity to exceed his present condition, to 


_ become what he is. This, perhaps, is the 


discrimination among humanisms. The 


‘moral should be plain. There are miles to 


go before we can call ourselves ‘man’. 
Our worth lies perhaps only in the measure 
of our effort to exceed ourselves, 
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QNE or THE problems uppermost in the 
Indian mind today is that of national 
integration. All over. the country, tension 
between the minorities and the majority 
community has assumed alarming propor- 
tions, and threatens to leave us no peace 
for the most urgent task of economic 
development. It is necessary now to 
examine carefully what the nature of the 
problem is, and also suggest possible ways 
of reducing the tension so that we can 
devote our time and energy in a more 
undisturbed manner to the most urgent 
task of the economic and social reconstruc- 
tion of the country. 

The first question to which we have to 
address ourselves is, Who are the minor- 
ities ? First, for a long time past the 
Muslims have regarded themselves as a 
minority in India. Next, of late, that is, 
after the attainment of independence, and 
the promulgation of adult franchise as the 
basis of our democracy, the scheduled castes 
and scheduled :tribes have been regarded 
as a minority, and for them special 
measures are being taken to ensure that 
they are no longer economically or socially 
harassed. Then, in contrast! to these- two, 
the Brahmanas in the southern states of 


India stand out as a minority, against whom 
a strong feeling of resentment has grown 
because of the many privileges and 
advantages they hzeve enjoyed so long. 
Then, too, from time to time, Bengalis 
residing in Bihar, O~ssa, and Assam have 
been subjected to the hostility of a section 
of the ‘sons of the soil’. This is because 
the Bengalis had a scart in the matter of 
western education aad therefore occupied 
those bureaucratic ard professional posts to 
which today the sew urban, western- 
educated classes in these states naturally 
aspire. The tension 2etween the scheduled 
castes and tribes and those who own land, 
or are in possession of other forms of 
economic or political power, is also on the 
increase. This is, hcwever, not limited to 
particular castes and tribes; but all over 
India the conflict tetween economically 
distinct classes, irrespective of cultural 
affiliation, seems to have become more 
pronounced. 

The gulf between. distinguishable com- 
munities and classes of every kind has 
apparently widened after the attainment of 
independence; so xrruch so that some 
observers, perhaps of 2 pessimistic bent, are 
afraid that the whole country will fall to 
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pieces, that is, that the political unity of 
the country will eventually be broken up. 
They predict that it is only a question of 
time before the Indian nation disintegrates 
and gives place to a host of distinctive 
nation-States, more or less after the pattern 
of Europe. For, according to them, India 
is, after all, a subcontinent and not a 
country ; and in spite of some semblance 
of cultural unity, India has never been a 
nation in the English sense of the term. 

It is not our intention to defend or 
contradict the fears of some political 
observers by taking recourse to evidence 
from history. We can begin, however, with 
the fact that British rule established an 
administrative unity all over India. In the 
course of India’s endeavour to free herself 
from that rule, a sense of unity was 
generated which, under the favourable con- 
ditions created by the Second World War, 
eventually led to the political emancipation 
of the country. The republican Constitu- 
tion of India came into operation in 1950, 
and the people of India thus not only gave 
themselves a common Constitution, but also 
launched upon a common plan of economic 
development so that- the poverty and 
inequality, which had been inherited from 
the past, might be completely wiped out. 

It. does not matter that, statutorily, our 
independence is only twenty-three years 
old. The problem which we have to tackle 
today is, How to do away with the fissures 
which lie within our body politic, and forge 
a nationhood which is not only strong, but 
also prosperous ? , 


Nor By WAR NOR BY CULTURAL 
DOMINATION 


Several steps have been suggested to 
foster this sense of strong national unity. 
Our long, though interrupted, struggle for 
independence did succeed in forging a bond 
of unity between one part of the country 
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and another; and also between ‘the 
classes and the masses’, to use a phrase 
made current by Gandhi. Today, how- 
ever, thať unity seems to have become 
weakened. It is interesting to observe that 
when there was aggression against India, 
first by China and then by Pakistan, there 
was an upsurge of national unity which 
temporarily overcome the fissiparous ten- 
dencies which had arisen in peace-time 
War thus proved to be a condition favour- 
able to unity, and there are some in the 
country today who wish to strengthen our 
feeling of national unity by taking recourse 
to this expedient. 

The question of forging unity through 
war, or through preparing for war, we 
may leave aside however. The Chinese 
and the Pakistani aggressions did evoke a 
strong sense of nationalism throughout 
India; but wars are not made to order. 
Moreover, if we foster instead a warlike 
feeling against every potential internal 
enemy, some kind of unity may perhaps 
be promoted, but it would be unity of 
the wrong kind. It would ultimately lead 
to an accentuation of differences within 
the population by dividing it further and 
further into mutually hostile communities 
or classes; and this may even delay the 
task of economic reconstruction. 

There are others who feel that if India 
had only one language, one culture, the 
nation would be rapidly strengthened. 
The diversities of culture in the country 
have been described as a threat to poli- 
tical unity and energetic steps have been 
taken by some political parties with a view 
to bringing about more uniformity through- 
out India. The results, however, have 
been very indifferent, These efforts merely 
led to opposition from many quarters 
against what was regarded as an attempt 
at the cultural domination of one part of 
India by another. A legitimate complaint 
made by non-Hindi speakers is that the 
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North wishes to thrust its languege upon 
the rest of India, yet does not extend to 
the latter a chance to share in the political 
or economic power -which the former 
enjoys through mere superiority of numbers. 

We remember how Gandhi himself felt 
that Hindu-Muslim unity was one of the 
paramount needs of the nation, and how, 
by supporting the cause of the Khilafat, 
he tried to draw Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike into the common war against British 
rule. In addition, he also tried to pro- 
mote a measure of easy communication 
between all parts of India by propagating 
a common language of intercourse, namely, 
Hindusthani, written in either the Deva- 
nagari or the Urdu script. But after objec- 
tively reviewing his achievements in this 
respect we have to admit that these measures 
did not lead to any marked success. 


Tue Bencar Pacr 


There is another line of action which 
has been taken for the promotion of a 
sense of national unity. The ‘majority’ 
community has been encouraged from time 
to time to shed voluntarily some of its 
privileges in favour of the ‘minority’ in 
order to make the latter feel that justice 
was being done to them. An excellent 
example of such an endeavour is furnished 
by the Bengal Pact formulated by 
Deshbandhu ©. R. Das in 1923. A part 
of it reads as follows: 


‘Be it resolved that 


‘Representation in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council be on the population basis 
with separate electorates subject to such 
adjustment as may be necessary by the 
All-India-Hindu-Muslim Pact and by the 
Khilafat and the Congress. 

‘Representation to local bodies to be in 
the proportion of 60 to 40 (this may be 
further considered ) in every district—60 
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to the community which is in the majority, 
and 49 to the minority. ... 

‘55 per cent of -he Government posts 
should go to the Mahomedans to be 
worked out in the following manner : 

‘Fixing of test of different classes of 
appointments. Mahcmedans satisfying the 
least test should ke preferred till the 
above percentage is attained, and after that 
according to the proportion of 55 to 45, 
the former to the fahomedans and the 
latter to the non-M.aaomedans, subject to 
this that for the intervening years a small 
percentage cf posts, say 20 per cent, 
should go to the Hirdus.’ (Bose, Studies 
in Gandhism, Calcutta, 1962, pp. 161-2 ) 


SHARING THE BENEFITS OF 
BuREAL'CRAGY 


The same idea of sharing the benefits 
which accrued from the bureaucracy and 
professions ir confomnity with population 
ratios was pursued when the Congress came 
into power in eight provinces after the 
reforms of 1935. It was discovered in Bihar, 
for instance, as we have mentioned, that 
the Bengali commurity in that province 
was in enjoyment cf official services far 
in excess of their procortion in the popula- 
tion. The rising western-educated middle- 
class Bihari nad to be absorbed in posts 
which lay within the powers of the pro- 
vincial Government; and this led to an 
aggravation of tension between Bihari and 
Bengali in the provirce. 

A commission was set up in 1938 under 
the chairmanship of Eabu Rajendra Prasad, 
and in 1939 a report was presented to 
the Working Committee, of the Indian 
National Congress. One of the most 
distinguished lawyers of Patna, P. R. Das, 
brother of Leshbandku C. R. Das, pre- 
sented a memorendum before the 
Rajencra Prasad Cormnission pointing out 
that the proposed discrimination between 
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one section of Biharis and another section 
with a different mother tongue would be 
wrong from the nationalist point of view, 
and would even lead ultimately to more 
disunity all over the country. 

The chairman reviewed all the questions 
involved, and made the following obser- 
vation : 

‘Shri Das has earnestly pleaded that if 
there is to be one nationality there should 
be no discrimination allowed between one 
Indian and another and that if such dis- 
crimination is allowed by the Congress, it 
is not only against the whole history and 
policy of the Congress, but also destruc- 
tive of all hope of future consolidation in 
the country. I fully appreciate the senti- 
ment and sympathise with it. While it 
must be recognised that the rich variety 
of Indian culture and diversity of life in 
various parts of the country should be pre- 
served and cherished, it is equally if not 
even more necessary to recognise that the 
idea of a common nationality and a 
common background of our cultural and 
historical inheritance must always be 
encouraged so that India should become a 
free and strong nation built upon a unity 
of purpose and aim. All separatist tenden- 
cies and a narrow provincialism should 
therefore be discouraged. But it is not 
possible also to ignore the fact that 
the demand for creation of separate prov- 
inces based largely on’ a desire to secure 
larger share in public services and other 
facilities offered by @ popular national 
administration is becoming more and more 
insistent, and hitherto backward com- 
munities and groups are coming up in 
education and demanding their fair share 
in them. [Italics mine. N.K.B.] It is 
neither possible nor wise to ignore these 
demands and it must be recognised that 
in regard to services and like matters the 
people of a province have a certain claim 
which cannot be overlooked. 
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‘The Working Committee of the Con- 
gress came to the following decision (in 
January 1938). ... 

‘2. In regard to services the Committee 
are of opinion that there should be no 
bar preventing the employment of any 
Indian, living in any part of the country, 
from seeking employment in any other 
part. But certain considerations must 
govern such employment, apart from the 
essential condition of merit and efficiency, 
which is of particular importance in the 
higher services and in the selection of special- 
ists and experts. These considerations are: 

(i) A fair representation of various com- 

munities in the province. 
- (ii) The encouragement, as far as 
possible, of backward classes and groups so 
that they might develop and play their full 
part in the national life. 

(iii) A preferential treatment of the 
people of the province. It is desirable that 
this preferential treatment should be 
governed by certain rules and regulations 
framed by provincial governments in order 
to prevent individual officers from applying 
different standards. Further it is desirable 
that similar rules should be applicable in 
all provinces.’ (ibid. pp. 213-4) 

If one reads the above recommendations 
carefully, it becomes obvious that the 
interests of the local, western-educated 
middle classes were being given priority ; 
and an effort was made to bring about 
an even share between the different 
communities in the matter of privileges or 
benefits which accrued from an accession 
to political power. The same ideal was 
carried forward from 1935 to the republi- 
can Constitution in 1950. 


PROTECTING THE SCHEDULED CASTES 
AND TRIBES 


In that Constitution, some castes and 
tribes in each state were placed under a 
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schedule. It was laid down clearly in 
Article 46 of the Constitution that: 

‘The State shall promote with special 
care the educational and economic interests 
of the weaker sections of the people, and, 
in particular, of the Scheduled Castes and 
the Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect 
them from social injustice and all forms 
of exploitation, 

In order to promote employment in 
services and posts, it was also laid down, 
in Article 335, that: 

‘The claims of the members of the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes 
shall be taken into consideration, con- 
sistently with the maintenance of efficiency 
of administration, in the making of appoint- 
ments to services and ‘posts in connection 
with the affairs of the Union or of a 
State,’ 

In accordance with this Article,’ the 
following reservations are currently in force: 
(i) Direct recruitment on an all-India 

basis : 

(a) by open competition: Scheduled 
Castes 12$ per cent and 
Scheduled Tribes 5 per cent. 

(b) Otherwise than at (a): 
Scheduled Castes 168 per cent 
and Scheduled Tribes 5 per cent. 

(ii) Direct recruitment to class III and 
class IV posts normally attracting candi- 
dates from a locality or region: 

Generally in proportion to the popula- 

tion of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 

Tribes in the respective States/Union 

Territories. 


Tue Rise or PAROCHIALISM 


. The reason why these trends in employ- 
, ment from 1923 to current years have 
been set out is that they show that 
the national leaders have tried to overcome 
the inequality between different com- 
munities by guaranteeing a more protected 
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entry into governmertal services, or into 
other privileges which can be offered by 
the Government. The actual results 
achieved so far have been, however, quite 
the opposite of wket was anticipated. 
Instead of creating a stronger feeling of 
national unity, the professional and bureau- 
cratic middle classes have become more 
sharply divided from one another in 
different parts of the country. 

As a matter of fac, even after indepen- 
dence, Gandhi noticec this rise of paro- 
chialism and in his efter-prayer speech in 
Calcutta on 27 Augst 1947 referred to 
the provincial spirit that seemed to be 
infecting the provinces. Thus, ‘he saw in 
the papers that some Assamese thought 
that Assam belongec exclusively to the 
Assamese. If that sp-rit fired every prov- 
ince, to whom coulc India belong? He 
held that the people of all the provinces 
belonged to India ard India belonged to 
all. The only conditon was that no one 
could go and settle in another province 
to exploit it or rule it or to injure its 
interest in any way. ‘All were servants of 
India and they lived only in the spirit of 
service. The same: exclusive spirit was 
reported from Bihar against the Bengalis. 
The extreme instance reported was from 
Darjeeling. It was sad that there was a 
Gurkha League whose business it was to 
resent the entry int: Darjeeling of the 
plainsman. They were reported to be 
resorting to force fcr the prosecution of 
their purpose. He hoped that the poison 
was confined to a ~ery few young men 
who lacked imagination and love for 
India. He had the pleasure of meeting 
distinguished Gurkha officials who took 
pride in considering themselves part of 
India. He had proviced the golden rule of 
conduct. No one cculd dare migrate to 
any province to its injury and no force 
should be used to attain ones end.’ 
( Harijan, 7 September 1947, p. 311) 
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If one scans Gandhi’s writings carefully 
on this question, one observes, however, 
that he himself tried now and then to 
soft-pedal the demands of the middle 
classes. For instance, in an article entitled 
‘Bihar for Biharis and India’ in Harijan, 
21 September 1947, he wrote: ‘ What about 
the services ? It seems that if the provinces 
are all to make equal progress in all 
directions, the services should be largely 
confined to the inhabitants of the province 
concerned for the sake of India as a whole.’ 


FREEDOM FOR THE MILLIONS 


Yet he was primarily interested in the 
emancipation of the ‘masses’ from the 
exploitation of the ‘classes’ by means of 
their own unaided strength. So much so 
that, even as early as 1909, he had written 
in his brochure Hind Swaraj that he was 
not interested in gaining the kind of 
freedom that Garibaldi had secured for 
. Italy from Austrian rule. For there, 


in spite of political freedom, the ‘ condition” 


of the people in general still remains the 
same. J am sure you do not wish to 
reproduce such a condition in India. I 
believe that you want the millions of India 
to be happy, not that you want the reins of 
Government in your hands. [Italics mine. 
N.K.B.] If that be so, we have to consider 
only one thing : how can the millions obtain 
self-rule ?? ` 

It was with this object that he thought 
of organizing non-violence through the twin 
programmes of constructive work and civil 
disobedience. His whole argument against 
violerfce stemmed from his view that 
violence inevitably led to the concentration 
of power in a few hands, while non- 
violence led to its dispersal. In Harijan 
1946 he thus wrote: ‘Granted that India 
produced sufficient arms and ammunition 
and men who knew the art of war, what 
part or lot will those who cannot bear 
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arms have in the attainment ‘of Swaraj ? 
I want Swaraj in the winning of which 
even women and children would contribute 
an equal share with physically the strongest. 
That can be under ahimsa only. I would, 
therefore, stand for ahimsa as the only 
means for obtaining India’s freedom even 
if I were alone.’ 

With regard to the economic aim of free 


India, Gandhi said in 1928: 


‘According to me the economic constitu- 
tion of India, and for the matter of that 
of the world, should be such that no one 
under it should suffer from want of food 
and clothing. In other words everybody 
should be able to get sufficient work to 
enable him to make the two ends meet. 
And this ideal can be universally realized 
only if the means of production of the 
elementary necessaries of life remain in the 
control of the masses. These should be 
freely available to all as God’s air and 
water are or ought to be; they should not 
be made a vehicle of traffic for the 
exploitation of others. Their monopoliza- 
tion by any country, nation or group of 
persons would be unjust. The neglect of 
this simple principle is the cause of the 
destitution that we witness today not only. 
in this unhappy land but in other parts of 
the world too. (Bose, Selections from 
Gandhi, Ahmedabad, 1968, p. 38 ) 

When asked as to what would be the 
position of the present propertied or 
privileged classes in free India, Gandhi’s 
answer was, ‘I will therefore state the 
purpose. It is complete freedom from alien 
yoke in every sense of the term, and this 
for the sake of the dumb millions. Every 
interest, therefore, that is hostile to their 
interest, must be revised or must subside 
if it is not capable of revision.’ ( ibid. p.106 ) 


Tur STRENGTH oF THE MASSES 


The point that I have been trying to 
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make is that many of the tensions to which 
India is subject today have arisen because 
primacy has been given by the Indian 


National Congress ever since the days of, 


provincial autonomy in 1935 to the 
interests of the middle classes rather than 
to those of the peasantry, or ‘masses’ in 
Gandhi’s language. That concern for the 
‘middle classes is still in existence today. 
Whatever measures have been taken for 
land reform, or even for universal primary 
education, have been executed by the 
administration in a half-hearted manner. 
Whatever changes were deemed necessary 
have been brought about by constitutional 
methods, and not by marshalling the non- 
violent strength of the ‘masses’. The 
‘masses’ have been the beneficiaries of 
whatever good has been patronizingly 
‘given’ to them by their superiors. And, 
as we see today, the superiors have started 
quarrelling among themselves as to what 
is best for the masses, and how to achieve 
it. 

Under these circumstances it is but 
natural that the nation will be subjected 
to various strains and stresses. The only 
, reasonable way of escaping from the present 
predicament is to take Gandhi's advice, 
and work for the time when the interests 
of the ‘masses’ will be supreme; and they 
will be able to reach the goal by the 
organization of their own non-violent 
strength. And if political workers, and the 
administration ať the Union and state 
levels, all bend their energies to the 
organization of this, then many of the 
tensions that threaten Indian unity today 
will progressively disappear. 


Tue CULTURAL Benerrrs or Economic 
CO-OPERATION 


It will have been noticed that the 
different methods pursued, or the measures 
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recommended so far, all belong roughly to 
the level of political and economic organiza- 
tion. But what about the culture of the 
people ? Shall there be many languages, 
as at present, or one language? Many 
types of faith, or a uniform faith in science, 
rationalism, and humanism? These are, 
indeed, difficult questions ; but an attempt 
has to be made to answer them. 

Under the caste system, it was the 
practice to weave all separate communities 
into a uniform type of economic and social 
fabric; and then each distinguishable 
community was left free, as far as practi- 
cable, to preserve its own faith and religious 
or social practices, so long as its members 
did not interfere with the freedom of others 
to do likewise. In the new economic 
dispensation of today, when our intention 
should be to draw in the co-operation of 
all parts of India in the making of an 
economically sufficient and equalitarian 
society, there is no reason why we cannot 
leave all component communities alone to 
pursue their culture as they themselves 
would like. Economic co-operation will 
undoubtedly bring about closer contact; 
and such contact will also lead to a greater 
exchange of higher forms of culture than 
is ‘in evidence today. If the social and 
econcmic roots of the people of India are 
firm like the trunk of a huge banyan tree, 
then the higher forms of life may branch 
out as widely as they can towards the 
skies. The creative instincts of the people 
will alone be the guide and measure of 
that cultural proliferaticn. 

But what about religion in particular ? 
Will the majority of Hindus insist that all 
should -eventually be converted to that 
faith if they wish to survive in India? 
Gandhi was emphatically of the view that 
dogmatic religion was a personal affair; 
and it should have no place in the ordering 
of social or political life, India belonged 
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to men of all faiths; and his advice to a 
group of Christians who met him in 1927 
was that they should become better 
Christians, just as he would wish a Muslim 
to be a better Muslim, and a Hindu to be 
a better Hindu. All of these, however, had 
their interests in common so far as the 
amenities of life were concerned; and in 
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the improvement of that life, all should 
combine, to whatever faith each might 
inwardly subscribe. 

It was thus that he held that the best 
kind of unity would eventually be built 
up in India between those who now 
regarded themselves as belonging to either 
a minority or a majority. 


We want freedom for our country, but not at the expense of exploitation of others, 
not so as to degrade other countries. I do not want the freedom of India if it means 
the extinction of England or the disappearance of Englishmen. I want the freedom of 
my country so that other countries may learn something from my free country, so 
that the resources of my country might be utilized for the benefit of mankind. Just 
as the cult of patriotism teaches us today that the individual has to die for the family, 
the family has to die for ‘the village, the village for the district, the district for the 
province, and province for the country, even so, a country has to be free in order that 
it may die, if necessary, for the benefit of the world. My love therefore of nationalism, 
or my idea of nationalism, is that my country may become free, that if nsed be, the 
whole country may die, so that the human races may live. There is no room for race- 
hatred there. Let that be our nationalism. 
' M. K. GanpHI 


SHAW ON SHAKESPEARE 


P. K. Gusa, MA. 


Professor Emeritus of Jadavpur Untsersity, Professor P. K. 
Guha was formerly Professor of Erzlish and Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts there. His publishe? works include Tragic 
Relief ( Oxford University Press, 1922) and several studies 
in Shakespeare. This lecture was given lest July. 


THERE ARE certain generally-held notions 
about Bernard Shaw’s view of Shakespeare. 
Most people believe that Shaw has 
improperly- defamed Shakespeare and has 
claimed that he himself is a better dramatist 
than Shakespeare. It is usually held that 
Shaw had nothing but contempt for 
Shakespeare and that he considered Ibsen 
to be a greater dramatist than Shakespeare. 
A critical examination of what exactly has 
been said by Shaw about Shakespeare will 
considerably modify this lay notion ; it will 
show that Shaw was a profound lover of 
Shakespeare and that his acquaintance with 
the lines of Shakespeare was more intimate 
and affectionate than that of any other 
Shakespeare critic. 

The popular idea that Shaw was allergic 
to Shakespeare has sprung from his in- 
famous denunciations of Shakespeare. For 
example, Shaw thus attacked Shakespeare 
in The Saturday Review in the 1890s: 

‘Othello is a melodrama; Cymbeline is 
for the most part stagey trash of the 
lowest melodramatic order; Shakespear 
never thought a noble life worth living or 
a great work worth doing; Shakespear is 
for an afternoon, but not for all time.’ 

In his ‘review of a production of 
Cymbeline in The Saturday Review of 26 
September 1896, he says: 

‘There are moments when one asks 


despairingly why cur stage should have 
beer cursed with :his “immortal” [put 
within ironical quotction marks] pilferer of 
other men’s stories and ideas, ... his 
unbearable platitud-s, his incredible 
unsuggestiveness, hi sententious combina- 
tion of ready refection with complete 
intellectual sterility.’ 

He continues : 

‘With the single exception of Homer, 
there is no eminens writer, not even Sir 
Walter Scott, whcm I can despise so 
entirely as I despie Shakespear when I 
measure my mind against his. The intensity 
of my impatience with him occasionally 
reaches such a pitch that it would positively 
be a relief to me to dig him up and throw 
stones at him,’ i 

All these wild oucbursts of Shaw against 
Shakespeare must rot be taken at their 
face value. Shaw’s wrath was not so much 
against Shakespeare as against the Shake- 
speare idolaters—the Bardolaters, as he calls 
them—who had turned Shakespeare into 
a demigod and -vere totally blind to 
Shakespeare’s faults and limitations. His 
own unbourded admiration for Shakespeare 
betrays itself in wat he says immediately 
after these venomous invectives in his 
review of the CymEzline production : 

‘But I am bound to add that I pity the 
man who cannot emoy Shakespear, He has 
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outlasted thousands of abler thinkers, and 


will outlast a thousand more. His gift of. 


telling a story ( provided someone else told 
it to him first); his enormous power over 
language ; his humor; his sense of 
idiosyncratic character; and his prodigious 
fund of that vital energy which is, it seems, 
the true differentiating property ... of the 
man of genius, enable him to entertain us 
so effectively that the imaginary scenes and 
people he has created become more. real 
to us than our actual life.’ 

Before we take up Shaw’s appraisement 
of Shakespeare’s individual plays, let us 
have some idea of where the clash between 
Shaw and Shakespeare arose. Roughly, it 
may be called a clash between art for art’s 
sake and art with an earthly purpose. Shaw 
frankly said in the Preface to Man and 
Superman, ‘But “for art’s sake” alone I 
would not face the toil of wailing, a single 
sentence’. 

This is diametrically opposed to the 
prompting impulse of Shakespeare’s drama 
which is essentially art for art’s sake, 
without any particular worldly object in 
view. 


Saaw’s Matin GHARGE AGAINST 
SHAKESPEARE 


Shaw’s main charge against Shakespeare 
is that he is no thinker, that his plays do 
not embody any philosophy of life. But 
when Shaw speaks of Shakespeare’s lack of 
philosophy he does not refer to philosophy 
in a general sense, but to something 
restricted : a living interest in contemporary 
social, political; and moral problems. Shaw 
felt it was the business of the dramatist 
to make these current problems of real life 
the main theme of his plays. Shaw suggests 
that a dramatist has an intellectual obliga- 
tion to society and that the purpose of 
drama is to teach as well as to entertain. 
He called the theatre “a most powerful 
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instrument for teaching the nation how and 
what to think and feel’. He thought that 
the theatre was not a sweettshop, it was 
essentially an academy of thought and 
knowledge. 

Shaw recognized that Ibsens A Doll’s 
House would be as flat as ditch-water when 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
would still be as fresh as paint. But he held 
that A Dolls House would have done more 
work in the world, and that, according to 
* him, was enough for the highest genius 
“which is always intensely utilitarian’. 

In the Preface to Man and Superman 
Shaw criticizes Shakespeare for not being 
an ‘artist-philosopher’, and adds, ‘the 
artist-philosophers are the only sort of 
artists I take seriously’. 

Shaw tests Shakespeare on this Shavian 
touchstone, and naturally finds him want- 
ing. But although Shaw would not take 
the non-philosopher artist Shakespeare 
seriously, the world’s verdict has been and 
always will be that Shakespeare’s appeal is 
eternal and universal because there is an 
absence in him of that utilitarian and 
purposive philosophy which Shaw considers 
the essence of dramatic art. Lovers of art 
will always believe with Keats that in art 


all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy. 


A PrRoFEsSIONAL MOTIVE 


There is absolutely no doubt about a 
professional motive in Shaw’s declamations 
against Shakespeare. Shaw wanted to instal 
the ‘new drama’ on the English stage. 
This was the Ibsenite materialistic drama of 
real life, free from the old dramatic con- 


ventions figuring’ in Shakespeare—the 
disguise, the aside, the soliloquy, the 
melodramatic horror, and. so on. Shaw 


found Shakespeare in full possession of the 
theatre. He was a great obstacle in the 
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way of the acceptance of the ‘new drama’, 
to which category belonged Shaw’s own 
plays. Shaw felt that Shakespeare must be 
hissed off the stage before Ibsen and he 
could find room on it. Shaw wrote to 
Ellen Terry, the great Shakespearian 
actress: ‘My capers are part of a bigger 
design than you think: Shakespear, for 
instance, is to me one of the towers of the 
Bastille, and down he must come.’ 

In his ‘ Author’s Apology *’ prefixed to his 
collected drama reviews he says, ‘I 
postulated as desirable a certain kind of 
play in which I was destined ten years later 
to make my mark, and I brought every- 
body, authors, actors, managers, and all to 
the one test: were they coming my way or 
staying in the old grooves ?’ 

In this campaign against Shakespeare, 
Shaw’s main method was to repeat con- 
stantly that Ibsen was far superior to 
Shakespeare. He said that Ibsen was a 
thinker of extraordinary penetration and a 
moralist of international influence, while 


Shakespeare’s ideas were platitudinous 
fudge. 
There is deliberate exaggeration, 


prompted by a propagandist purpose, in 
these vitriolic attacks on Shakespeare. Shaw 
confesses that this is one of his customary 
methods. In Everybody’s Political Whats 
What he says: ‘It is always necessary to 
overstate a case startlingly to make people 
sit up and listen to it, and to frighten them 
into acting on it. I do this myself habitually 
and deliberately.’ 


EMOTION VERSUS THOUGHT 


Apart from the professional motive of 
ousting Shakespeare from the English stage 
to find room on it for the Ibsenite and 
Shavian drama, there was in addition a 
real ‘aesthetic urge in Shaw to combat the 
‘excess of romance and emotionalism in 
Shakespearian drama. He was seized with 
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a genuine revolutionary zeal to clear the 
English stage of the limoer of emotion to 
make room for thought. 

In 1905 Shaw wrote in The Daily News: 
‘Shakespear is supreme because he em- 
bodied most completely the whole range 
of emotions. But they were human 
emotions, and his greatness is due to that 
fact? 

Shaw considered the emotion, however 
deep and genuine, of what he calls ‘a 
hopelessly private perso’ to be an un- 
suitable dramatic theme. Thought, in his 
view, is the appropriate matter for 
dramatization for it is impersonal and 
capable of being scanned and analysed by 
reason. Shaws own mental make-up 
strongly attracted him to Ibsen and turned 
his mind away from Shakespeare. 

Shaw did not consider the sensational 
incidents in Shakespeare’s d-ama to be truly 
dramatic. In his essay The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism, Shaw thus indicates the superiority 
of Ibsen over Shakespeare in this respect: 

‘Pure accidents are not dramatic: they 
are only anecdotic. They may be sensa- 
tional, impressive, provocative, ruinous, 
curious, or a dozen other things; but they 
have no specifically dramatic interest. 
There is no drama in being knocked down 
or run over. ... (In Hamlet) the Queen, 
who poisons herself by accident, has an 
air of being polished off to get her out of 
the way: ... Bushels of good paper have 
been inked in vain by writers who imagined 
they could produce a tragedy by killing 
everyone in the last act accidentally. As 
a matter of fact no accident, however 
sanguinary, can produce a moment of real 
drama, though a difference of opinion 
between husband and wife as to living in 
town or country might be the beginning of 
an appalling tragedy or a capital comedy? 

Here again Shaw blows hot and cold in 
the same breath. He savs a little later in 
the essay that Shakespeare is sensational 
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but, unlike the other Elizabethan dramatists, 


he succeeds in making his sensations 
dramatic. He says: 
‘Shakespear's professional colleagues, 


who exploited all his sensational devices, 
and piled up torture on murder and incest 


on adultery until they had far out-Heroded — 


Herod, are now unmemorable and un- 
playable. Shakespear survives because he 
coolly treated the serisational horrors of his 
borrowed plots as inorganic theatrical 
accessories, using them simply as pretexts 
for dramatizing human character as it 
exists in the normal world. In enjoying 
and discussing his plays we unconsciously 
discount the combats and murders. 

Anyhow, the fact remains that Shakespear 


survives by what he has in common with 


Ibsen, and not by what he has in common 
with Webster and the rest.’ 


Tue CHarms Suaw Founp 
IN SHAKESPEARE 


Now let us turn to what charmed Shaw 
in Shakespeare. Although Shaw found 
nothing in Shakespeare’s thought to attract 
his mind, he was infatuated by Shake- 
speare’s art. Shaw separated the form and 
the content and said that although Shake- 
speare’s matter was inadequate, in manner 
and art nobody could write better than 
Shakespeare ‘because, carelessness apart, 
he did the thing as well as,it can be done 
within the limits of human faculty’. 

In his essay ‘Better than Shakespear ?’ 
he makes the same distinction. He takes 
up the castigation of Shakespeare’s play 
Antony and Cleopatra and denounces 
Shakespeare’s attitude towards the char- 
acters of Cleopatra, Caesar, and Antony, 
in the bitterest terms and then hastens to 
add: ‘It does not follow, however, that 
the right to criticize Shakespear involves 
the power of writing better plays. And 
“in fact—do not be surprised at my modesty 


_ plays 
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—I do not profess to write better plays. 

Shaw put a query in the title ‘Better 
than Shakespear?’ This question mark is 
often forgotten by us. The question mark 
means that what Shaw says is better than 
Shakespeare, but not his way of saying it. 

Shaw separates content from form in 
Shakespearian drama and so can say in 
the “same breath that the pessimism in 
King Lear is barren and hateful and that 
‘no man will ever write a better tragedy 
than Lear’. F 

Shaw had a passionate love for the 
of Shakespeare. ‘When I was 
twenty,’ he wrote, ‘I knew everybody in 
Shakespear, from Hamlet to Abhorson, 
[an executioner in Measure for Measure | 
much more intimately than I knew my 
living contemporaries.’ He rightly claimed 
that he knew several plays virtually by 
heart. In addition to the plays, Shaw was 
thoroughly familiar with Shakespearian 
criticism. He took an active part in the 
scholarly debates on Shakespeare and was 
intimately associated with such organiza- 
tions as the New Shakespeare Society. 

Shaw was a great lover of music, of 
which he was a connoisseur. He had an 
extraordinarily sensitive ear for music. 
In reading Shakespeare he was particularly 
fascinated by the exquisite melody of 
Shakespeare’s lines, his ineffable ‘word- 
music’. Shaw contends that the magic of 
Shakespeare’s language owes more to the 
music of the verse, the sheer sound of the 
words, than to its meaning or even its 
imagery. Shakespeare gains his effects 
through pauses, rhythm, the mixture of 
vowels and consonants and the flow or 
interruption in the Hne. 

So keen was Shaw’s sense of the rhyth- 
mical effect achieved by Shakespeare 
through the regulation of pauses that at 
the theatre, when witnessing a play of 
Shakespeare’s he could detect the slightest 
error in punctuation committed by the 
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actor. He had a shock at a performance 
of Hamlet at the Olympic Theatre in 1897, 
which he thus described in The Saturday 
Review : 

‘Throwing off the critic, I indulged a 
silly boyish affection of mine for the 
play, which I knew nearly by heart, 
thereby having a distinct advantage over 
Mr Nutcombe Gould, [the acter who 
played the role of Hamlet] whose acquaint- 
ance with the text is extremely precarious. 
His aptitude for transposing the adverb 
“so” in such a way as to spoil the verse, 
not to mention putting in full stops where 
there is no stop, and no stop where there 
is a full stop, is calamitous and appalling. 
For example: 


For in that sleep of death what dreams 
“may come [full stop]. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal 
coil [full stop]. 

Must give us pause. 


There is no punctuation point in Shake- 
speare’s text at the end of the first line, 
and there is a comma and not a full stop 
after the second. The flow of the lines 
and their grammar were destroyed by the 
actor. It did not escape Shaw nor could 
his delicate ear for Shakespeare’s word- 
music help being jarred by the actor’s 
change of ‘’tis’ into ‘it is’ in a previous 
line of the soliloquy : 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 


The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. 


These lines are in the famous soliloquy 
beginning : 
To be, or not ta be: that is the question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them ? 
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The lines that precede the line ‘For in 
that sleep of death what dreams may 
come’ are well known: 


To die, to sleep ; 


To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, 
there’s the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come 

When we have shuffled off this mortal 
coil, 


Must give us pause. 


Shaw calls the music of Shakespeare’s 
lines ‘orchestral music’. In an article in 
London Music in 1888-9 Shaw says: 
‘Marlowe’s line was not “mighty”: blank 
verse did not become mighty until the 
lines had grown together into the great 
symphonic movements of Shakespear’s 
final manner.’ 

Abcut the language of Julius Caesar in 
its urrivalled grand passages, Shaw says: 
‘The verse, instead of opening up the 
depths of sound, rises to its most brilliant 
clangor, and the lines ring like a thousand 
trumpets.’ (The Saturday Review, 
29 January 1898) 

About the language of Othello Shaw says : 

‘It remains magnificent by the volume 
of its passion and the splendor of its 
word-music, which sweep the scenes up to 
a plane on which sense is drowned in 
sound. The words do not convey ideas: 
they are streaming ensigns and tossing 
branches to make the tempest of passion 
visible’ (The Saturday Review, 29 May 
1897 \ 

No verse could be more poetic than 
this wonderful poetic prose of Shaw. He 
seems to have caught the infection of 
Shakespeare’s word-magic and infused it 
with his magnificent prose which is 
without parallel. 

Shaw’s brilliant exposition of the melody 
of Shakespeare’s lines is a unique contribu- 
tion to Shakespeare criticism. No other 
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critic of Shakespeare has laid such stress 
on Shakespeare’s musical side, and Shaw 
will have a distinctive place in Shakespeare 
criticism for this masterly treatment of an 
aspect of Shakespeares art which has 
generally been beyond the purview of 
critics. 


Suaw’s View or How SHAKESPEARE 
SHouLp BE STAGED 


This keen sense of the music of Shake- 
. Speare’s lines also gave Shaw a voice of 
authority in regard to the proper stage 
production of Shakespeare’s plays. One of 
his striking statements about how Shake- 
speare’s lines should be uttered on the 
stage is: ‘In playing Shakespear, play 
to the lines, through the lines, on the lines, 
but never between the lines’ (In a letter 
to Ellen Terry on 23 September 1896 ) 

Shaw looks upon Shakespeare’s lines as 
sacrosanct and would not allow the actor 
to put in mechanical pauses of his own. 
He held that in Shakespeare acting the 
utterance and acting should be simul- 
taneous, inseparable, and, in fact, identical. 

Like Granville-Barker, Shaw held that 
for the production of Shakespeare’s plays 
on the stage no elaborate equipment and 
accessories were needed: the words them- 
selves, properly rendered, could create a 
living image. Shaw considered Shake- 
speare’s plays to be eminently stageworthy. 
He took a leading part in bringing 
about, along with William Poel and 
Granville-Barker, a return to the Eliza- 
bethan-type production with its respect 
for the integrity of Shakespeare. He was 
against cutting lines and rearranging 
scenes. He was for a symbolical presen- 
tation of things in Shakespeare with ample 
scope for the spectator’s imagination to give 
them their full shape. 

He approved of Poel’s production of 
The Tempest, For a ship Poe] had used 
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an unadorned singing gallery which made 
no pretence of being the real thing. This, 
Shaw pdinted out, allowed the spectator 
to conjure up his own ship. He said: ‘If 
our imagination is to create a ship, it must 
not be contradicted by something that apes 
a ship so vilely as to fill us with denial 
and repudiation of its imposture.’ 

All you need to see the ship at sea are 
Shakespeare’s words. He points out that 
in the one line ‘What care these roarers 
for the name of king ?’ you see ‘ the white 
horses and the billowing green mountains 
playing football with crown and purple.’ 
(A review in The Saturday Review, 
13 November 1897 ) 

There we have another grand sample 
of exquisite poetic prose. How powerful 
is Shakespeare’s infection! Shaw catches 
it and turns into a romantic poet, which 
he had resolved not to be. The fact is 
that Shaw’s imagination was as strong as 
his intellect, and it was artificially repressed 
on his adoption of the role of a would-be 
reformer, bent upon curbing the sway, in 
the English theatre, of gross unrealities 
and false emotions, and replacing them by 
realism and rational thinking. 


Ssaw’s Crrmcism oF THE PLAYS 


Turning to Shaw’s appraisal of Shake- 
speare’s individual plays, we meet with fine 
criticism side by side with deliberate 
denigration, directly traceable to Shaw’s 
desire to debunk Shakespeare. A striking 
example of Shaw’s blackening of Shake- 
speare is his criticism of As You Like It, 
which is rightly acclaimed as one of the 
finest of Shakespeare’s comedies. Of this 
play Shaw says: ‘How anybody over the 
age of seven can take interest in a literary 
toy so silly in its conceit and common 
in its ideas as the Seven Ages of Man 
passes my understanding” (The Saturday 
Review, 5 December 1896 ) 
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How unsound is this criticism. The 
seven ages of man, sett forth by the 
morbidly melancholy and ‘cynical Jaques, 
are not Shakespeare’s picture of life. The 
utterance is intended to be taken as comic 
fun and in it Shakespeare deliberately 
made the speaker talk nonsense for he 
intended to mock this odd and eccentric 
mocker of life. 

In his criticism of As You Ltke It Shaw 
is out to smash Shakespeare. The famous 
expression in it, ‘All the world’s a stage’ 
is undcceptable to him. He says the meta- 
phor is inaccurately expressed for the 
world is a playhouse, not merely a stage. 
This is pointless, for ‘the stage’ may well 
stand for the entire theatre. ; 

Shaw does not spare from his ridicule 
even the senior Duke, who is one of the 
most venerable characters created by 
Shakespeare—an embodiment of patience 
and tolerance and indomitable hope. Of 
him Shaw says: ‘And the comfortable 
old Duke, symbolical of the British villa 
dweller, who likes to find “sermons in 
stones and good in everything,” and then 
to have a good dinner! This unvenerable 
impostor, expanding on his mixed diet of 
pious twaddle and venison, rouses my 
worst passions.’ (ibid ) 

This is wild hysterics, and it is such 
frenzied onslaughts on Shakespeare, totally 
unwarranted, that have created the popular 
notion of Shaw’s rooted antipathy to 
Shakespeare. 

The only good character in As You Like 
It, in Shaw’s view, is Rosalind. She is a 
girl with courage and enterprise. He says 
of her: Rosalind is good ‘for she makes 
love to the man instead of waiting for the 
man to make love to her—a piece of 
natural history which has kept Shake- 
speare’s heroines alive, whilst generations 
of properly governessed young ladies, taught 
to say “No” three times at least, have 
miserably perished,’ 
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Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
the women characters in Shakespeare who 
captured Shaw’s imagination and met with 
his warm approval are of the type of 
Rosalind—women with an aggressive 
personality—Helena of Alls Well That 
Ends Well, Imogen of Cymbeline. One 
might ask if Shaws Men and Superman, 
where too woman is the huntress and man 
the quarry, took its cue from these 
husband-hunting heroines of Shakespeare. 
Alongside of palpably fallacious and preju- 
dicial estimates, we meet in Shaw’s criti- 
cism of Shakespeare wonderfully acute 
and appreciative perceptions of the achieve- 
ments of Shakespeare’s dramatic art. 

Herz are some examples of Shaw’s deep 
insight into the puzzling characters of 
Shakespeare : 

With regard to Iago, the villain in 
Othello whose motive has bewildered 
critics, Shaw thus cuts the Gordian knot: 

‘Having no motive in the world except 
sheer love of evil, he is for ever explaining 
that Othello has probably made love to 
his wife; that Cassio is lowering the 
standard of practical so-diership by arith- 
metic pedantry; that Roderigo is a fool 
who deserves to lose his money, and the 
like transparently flimsy pretexts.’ (The 
Saturday Review, 12 March 1898 ) 

Side by side with this wonderful analysis 
of Iago’s motive, there is in Shaw’s estimate 
of Othello his usual hit at Shakespeare : 
‘Tested by the brain, it is ridiculous: 
tested by the ear, it is sublime.’ 

In Julius Caesar Shaw is greatly 
impressed by Antony. He says: 

‘It is only when we come to Antony, 
unctuous voliptuary and self-seeking senti- 
mental demagogue, that we find Shakespear 
in his depth; and in his depth, of course, 
he is superlative. . The dramatist’s art 
can be carried no further on that plane.’ 

Shaw disparaged Shakespeare’s travesty 
of Julius Caesar in the play, and said 
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that Julius Caesar in Shakespeare’s play 
said nothing worthy or nearly worthy of 
Julius Caesar. Critics were shocked at this 
observation, and Shaw thus replied to 
them : 


‘The number of humbugs who have 
pretended to be shocked by this absolutely 
incontrovertible remark has lowered my 
opinion of the human race. There are 
only two dignified courses open to those 
who disagree with me. One is to suffer 
in silence. The other, obviously, is to quote 
the passage which, in the opinion of the 
objectors, 2s worthy of Julius Caesar. The 
latter course, however, would involve read- 
ing the play; and they would almost 
as soon think of reading the Bible.’ 
( The Saturday Review, 12 February 1898 ) 

Shaw, the critic of Shakespeare, attains 
his highest excellence in his appreciation 
of Hamlet. Hamlet was Shaw’s greatest 
favourite among Shakespeare’s plays. 

A prodigious amount of critical ink has 
been spilled over the question, What 
happened to Hamlet ? and confusion has 
been worse confounded. But does not Shaw 
say something striking and acceptable to 
solve the riddle ? 

‘What happened to Hamlet was what 
had happened fifteen hundred years before 
_to Jesus. Born into the vindictive morality 
of Moses he has evolved into the Christian 
perception of the futility and wickedness 
of revenge and punishment, founded on the 
simple fact that two blacks do not make 
a white. (In a postscript to the Oxford 
World’s Classics edition of Back ‘to 
Methuselah in 1947) Elsewhere he 
continues: ‘Hamlet was not a single 
consistent character: like most men he was 
half a dozen characters rolled into one. ... 
* He can kill him [his uncle] in a moment of 


excitement but when he is in his 
normal state, he simply reflects and 
criticizes, .,, All this is quite natural. 
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Men who are superior to vulgar cupidities 
and ambitions, and to vulgar rancours, 
always do seem weak and cowardly to men 
who act on them. Sometimes they scem 
so to themselves. There is no contradiction 
or inconsistency in Hamlet to anyone who 
understands this. (In a letter written on 
4 Ocober 1918 to Mr Alfred Cruikshank ) 

Our great regret about Shaw’s deep 
understanding of this essentially philo- 
sophical character in Shakespeare is that it 
did not enable him to realize the philo- 
sophical bent of Shakespeare’s mind, and 
he made the sweeping statement that 
Shakespeare was no thinker. Only a pro- 
found thinker could say what Hamlet said : 


There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


We might say that this one statement, 
addressed by Hamlet to Horatio, is an 
effective reply to Shaw’s entire charge 
against Shakespeare. For ‘Horatio’ we 
might read ‘Bernard Shaw’ and imagine 
that the spirit of Shakespeare thus retorted 
to Shaw: 


There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Bernard Shaw, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Shaw has paid to Shakespeare the com- 
pliment of imitation. If Shaw’s St. Joan is 
the greatest English drama after Shake- 
speare, it is because Shaw’s tragic idea in his 
conception of the play is on all fours with 
Shakespeare’s view of tragedy. Shaw says 
in his Preface to St. Joan: ‘The tragedy 
of such murders is that they are committed 
by those who are not murderers.’ This 
applies, word for word, to Shakespeare’s 
Brutus, Othello, and Hamlet. Each one of 
them is an ‘honourable murderer’ like the 
Inquisitors who sentenced Shaw’s Joan of 
Arc to death not out of malice, but as a 
pious duty, 
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Shaw pays Shakespeare the compliment 
of imitation by rewriting the last act of 
Cymbeline. Shaw here demonstrates the 
possibility of pouring new wine into old 
bottles by a slight refashioning of a play 
of Shakespeare’s. It is a wonder that Shaw 
could lose sight of Shakespeare’s great 
philosophy of tolerance and acceptance, his 
optimistic faith: ‘Sweet are the uses of 
adversity’; his pious belief in a beneficent 
Providence. One would like to suggest that 
it is not that Shaw had no sense of 
Shakespeare’s philosophy and profound 
thinking, but he wilfully forged this weapon 
of ‘a poor thinker’ to pull Shakespeare 
down. 


WHEN SHAW AND SHAKESPEARE MET 


. At heart Shaw was a deep admirer of 
Shakespeare. This betrays itself in his 
puppet show Shakes versus Shav, Shaw's 
last play. In it he sets up a mock dispute 
between Shakespeare and himself, and his 
own attacks on Shakespeare are couched in 
Shakespeare’s words. 


He says to Shakespeare : 


There is more fun in heaven and earth, 
William, 

Than is dreamt of in your philosophy. 

Shakespeare asks : 

Where is thy Hamlet ? Couldst thou 
write King Lear ? 

Shaw replies : 

Aye, with his daughters all complete. 
Couldst thou 


Have written Heartbreak House ? 
Behold my Lear, 


On the stage a picture is suddenly lit up 
showing a beautiful young virgin with her 
father. The virgin says: 
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Yes: this silly hous, this strangely happy 
house, this agonizng house, this house 
without foundaticas. I shall call it 
Heartbreak House. 


Shakespeare retorts : 


You stole that wo d from me: did I 
not write 

‘The heartache ard the thousand 
natural woes 

That flesh is heir o’? 


Later Shaw says: 


I say the world wel long outlast our day. 
Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
We puppets shall -eplay our scene. ... 


Shakespeare cries : 
These words are mine, not thine. 
And Shaw silences him : 


Feace, jealous Bard : 
We both are moral. For a moment 
suffer 
My glimmering light to shine. 


It is not that Shaw, the master of 
phrases, could not have coined his own 
expressions to hurl at Shakespeare. He 
intentionally repeated Shakespeare’s own 
words to hit at Shakespeare, only'to confess 
that Shakespeare’s words were the last 
word about everythirg. - 

How much greater and higher than him- 
self Shakespeare wa in the eyes of Shaw 
finds trenchant expr=ssion in the following 
passage in the notorous essay ‘Better than 
Shakespear ?’: 

‘I shall perhaps 2njoy a few years of ' 
immortality. But the whirligig of time will 
soon bring my audiences to my own point 
of view; and then the next Shakespear 
that comes along will turn these petty 
tentatives of mine nto masterpieces final 
for their epoch,’ 


` 


BOOK REVIEW 


Instead of a Biography. By Gusrav E. 
Mug zr. Philosophical Library, New York. 
1970. pp. 237. $5.95. 


A TRAINED philosophic scholar, Dr Mueller 


‘(b. 1898 ), like many others of his time, left - 


Hitlerite Europe and went to the United 
States. After reaching the rank of emeritus, 
he has now gone back to the Vaterland. 
The years in between have beén as full of 
intellectual as of emotional adventure. We 
encounter in these pages not only a 
formidable . bibliography of publications in 
various disciplines but also an artist in life 
and words. As a history of ‘in between’, 
Instead of a Biography is, understandably, 
a mixed bag. As Mueller himself notes: 
‘Afterwards, I write these amphibian 
things ; I don’t know whether it is a diary, 
a biography, criticism, a travelbook, letters 
or a “holiday of a philosopher” ? I only 
know that I do it because you said I 
should ; and I try to fulfil your wish to 
“make it personal”? As one would expect, 
the personal note comes off a lot better 
than the impersonal. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first contains a series of letters to 
‘Kathleen’ (‘you’). Her final reply—an 
exquisite piece of writing—is given at the 
end. Here are a few lines: ‘I still battle 
with what you say about the “Young 
country” (America) ... you whose eye- 
teeth were cut on Homer in the library of 
an ancestral home, you whose childhood 
lullabys were Mozart arias heard drowsily 
through the draperies of a family opera box.’ 

And so all she says at the very end is 
(almost Zenlike ): 

You were never here. 
You have not gone. 
You simply are. 

Eloisa to Abélard ? 


Will anyone be surprised that the Mueller 
letters are, among other things, a felt com- 
mentary on aesthetic love, or that now and 
then the commentary passes into verse ? 


Writes Mueller: ‘When I love and 
admire you, I have not “broken my 
marriage”, as one of your sour and 
moralistic texts asserts, Aesthetic love is 
universal and not exclusive.’ And so he 
puts his thoughts into a little poem: 


WHEN I THINK OF YOU 


I think of rose-buds 

I fondly kissed 
resilient, fragrant 

and moist with dew... 


I think of valleys 

and snow-white hills, 
caressed ski-gliding 
earth-curves and you... 


I think of seawaves’ 
heaving delight 
joyous in sunlight 
and still—it is you. 


Casual, intimate, the letters were obvi- 
ously not meant for publication, though 
some of the material was used in the 
Prelude of the authors World as Spectacle. 

The second part, ‘Looking Back’, an 
address at the Southwestern Philosophical 
Society (1967), is a stock-taking of his 
career as a thinker—mainly a change from 
Marxism to ‘ironical humanism’. But 
perhaps more important than a change in 
philosophic stance is the continuing, 
unfailing human touch. For all his 
passionate involvement in dialectics and the 
life .of the mind, Mueller remained a 
dedicated teacher, and his confession of 
faith is a startling reminder: ‘If I have 
a homeland, it lies in the hearts of my 
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students.” How many teachers today dare, 
or care, to say that? 

The third part consists of five essays 
or lectures: ‘Cogito Ergo Sum’, 
‘Jakob Burckhardt’, ‘Eye ‘to Eye with the 
German Sphinx’, ‘Philosophy and the 
War’, and ‘North-American Philosophy’. 
Apart from the discussion of systems and 
attitude we also learn, in passing, of 
Hitlerite Germany, its myths and realities 
which now look so remote but which 
Mueller understood and stood up to better 
than many others, not excepting Heidegger, 
whose Existentialism was apparently not 
compromised by the Rectorship of the Frei- 
burg University. North-American philoso- 
phy is seen chiefly under the aspects of 
Germanic Christianity, Enlightenment, 
Idealism, and Finitism, which he calls a 
symphony ‘composed in the keys of faith, 
doubt, unity, and despair’; too neat a 
schematization maybe. 

The lecture on Burckhardt, which 
Mueller dismisses as a ‘total failure’, is 
remarkable for the historian’s uncanny 
insight into our current impasse. In a 
letter ‘written in 1881 Burckhardt said: 
‘Property, honored positions, religion, good 
manners, a higher scienca—as long as the 
masses can press their managers forward 
and as long as not some dictatorial power 
interferes stopping their mouths for which 
at the present time there is no prospect, 
and (as I have lamented to you several 
times ), this dictatorial power can only 
arise out of the most evil life and will 
raise your hairs. ... I sometimes shudder, 
overcome with horror, that the situations 
in Europe wi" all of the sudden reveal 
themselves as being rotten through and 
through and that the forces that seem 
to maintain culture will all of a sudden 
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be sick to death, in an agony of weakness.’ 
As early as 1870 he wrote: ‘If there will 
be once more a reaction against this great 
violation of life in such a way that out 
of internal resources there will come about 
a new art, poetry and religion, then we 
shall be saved but if not, not. I say: 
religion, because withous a more-than- 
worldly will which will have the power 
to counteract this whole tumult of power 
and money, it cannot happen.’ 

No less typical is the contemplation with 
which the “lecture closes, again quoting 
Burckhardt: ‘The continuous contempla- 
tion of what is beautiful and great should 
fill our whole spirit with love and happi- 
ness. This is, no doubt, the implied 
philosophy of Mueller too. Unlike the 
life-avoiding aesthetes, he has earned his 
right to it. In a mad world it is a 
desperate faith. 

The book is full of aperçus. There are 
also short incidents, soberly and simply 
told. Although Mueller was never, in the 
least, ‘ Americanized’, and always remained 
a critical observer ab extra he gives, on 
occasion, a just picture of America as she is. 

All told, a pleasant book to browse in. 
As an example of fine writing we choose: 
‘Quietly we lie in “Mare Nostrum”, the 
cradle of Occidental culture. A full moon 
rises like a prayer from the mysterious 
African Sahara ...’ No wonder one of 
his students wrote to him: ‘You are, sir, 
an artist—that is you write well, you have 
the faculty cf writing not merely the prose 
of the professor-philosopher, but a prose 
with movement! and color and body and 
yet with precision and authority.’ 

Instead of a Biography is much better 
than a biography. 

SISRKUMAR GHOSE 


INTERCULTURAL NEWS 


Germany and the World 


Inter Nationgs, a German association for 
the promotion of international relations, 
publishes monthly Cultural News from 
Germany which carries brief but inform- 
ative reports of current events in such fields 
as music, opera, ballet, fine arts, literature, 
theatre, films, radio, television, research, 
university life, religious affairs, and educa- 
tion. Some extracts taken from the issue for 
November 1970, given below, will be of 
world-wide interest. ( The address of Inter 
Nationes is 91-103 Kennedyallee, D—53 
Bonn/Bad Godesberg, West Germany. ) 


Music 
[Darmstadt International Summer-School 


At the close of this year’s International 
Summer-School for Contemporary Music, 
held at Darmstadt, there was a meeting at 
which the 165 participants from more than 
thirty countries demanded that this avani- 
garde encounter should be reformed and 
made more topical. Among the proposals 
were that non-European music ( India, 
Bali, Japan) and lecturers from the 
countries concerned, pop music, and free 
jazz should be included in the teaching 
programme; that music education im 
schools should be taken into account; and 
that courses for younger teachers should be 
publicized. It was announced during the 
presentation of this year’s prizes that the 
International Music Institute at Darmstadt, 
which organizes the Summer-School, is to 
make use of its 15,000 contemporary music 
scores, its extensive specialized library, and 
its comprehensive archive of tapes and 
records in the production of an encyclopae- 
dia consisting of both text and records, 


Fine ARTS 
Art Exhibition 


The German Federation of Artists’ 
annual exhibition took place this year in 
Bonn. Over 400 works by 226 artists were 
selected to present a representative cross- 
section of recent artistic production. The 
greater part was exhibited in the rooms of 
the Rheinische Landesmuseum, sometimes 
directly confronted by tthe products of pre- 
history, by Roman epitaphs, or by genre- 
painting. 

Works on a smaller scale were shown in 
the city art gallery. A large number of 
younger artists—and some of them were 
very young—had the chance to exhibit 
between one and three works alongside 
those of established members of the Federa- 
tion of Artists, which sees itself as an élite 
rather than a professional association. 
‘Prisma 70’ (as the exhibition was called 
even though it included works from the 
past five years) was unified and clearly 
comprehensible in terms of both conception 
and arrangement. It presented the contem- 
porary currents in western art right up to 
variants of the New Figuration, Object 
Art, and ornamental and constructive art. 
Environments and other new movements 
such as Land Art and concept Art were 
not represented because of lack of space. 
When the exhibition was opened, the 
Federation’s president, Georg Meistermann, 
declared that those taking part hoped ‘to 
make contact with the people who instigate 
the existence of power, make use of and 
administer it’. Federal Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, who opened the exhibition in the 
presence of 2,500 guests, also spoke about 
the reciprocal relationship between art and 
politics and characterized experiment as a 
tertium comparationis between modern art 
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and modern politics. There then followed 
a discussion between politicians, artists, 
museum administrators, and friends of art 
that lasted for several hours. Social and 
financial problems and questions of artistic 
policy were dealt with quite outspokenly. 


LITERATURE ` 
The 1970 Frankfurt Book Fair 


Peter Gay, the German-born professor of 
history ať Yale, opened the 1970 Frankfurt 
Book Fair (24-29 September) with a 
lecture on ‘Ideology and Literature’. 3,306 
publishers (in 1969 there were 3,212) from 
66 countries offered a total of 213,000 
titles, of which 69,000 were first editions. 
Some three quarters of these publishers 
came from abroad, with Paraguay, 
Madagascar, Zambia, and Congo-Kinshasa 
represented ať Frankfurt for the first time. 
This, the world’s biggest book fair, was 
again larger than in the previous year. 
The tendency persists for this fair for the 
sale of books to increasingly develop into 
a fair for the negotiation of publishers’ 
rights. A large number of publishers are 
in. agreement that world-wide rights and 
the search for co-producers of expensive 
illustrated books and lexica, for authors and 
translation rights, have become more impor- 
tant at Frankfurt than the sale of books. 

The official highpoint of the Frankfurt 
Fair was again the presentation of the 
German Book Trade’s Peace Prize—this 
year to Alva and Gunnar Myrdal, the 
married couple from Sweden. Alva Myrdal, 
sociologist and writer, is at present Sweden’s 
(and the world’s only) Minister for 
Disarmament Questions. Gunnar Myrdal, 
research economist, politician, and writer, 
today directs the Institute for Peace 
Research in Stockholm. In the words of 
the attestation’ accompanying the presenta- 
tion, the prize-winners have worked on 
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behalf of peace by way of scholarly 
research and personal engagement. They 
have become researchers into peace, ‘ded- 
icated, in theory and practice, to the 
international conscience, which they never 
tire of intensifying’. 


Rano, TELEVISION, AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


Symposium on the Future of Audio-visual 
Media 


The ‘Westdeutsche Rundfunk ( WDR ) 
organized a symposum on the issues 
involved in the develooment of audio-visual 
media to mark the opening of the German 
Radio Exhibition ai Düsseldorf. This 
symposium was entitled ‘A Look into the 
Next Millennium’. The research and 
developmental expert from the U.S.A. 
( James Hillier, vice-sresident of RCA), 
Japan (Masaru Ibuka, president of the 
Sony Corporation ), and Germany ( Walter 
Bruch, inventor of the PAL system ) mainly 
dealt with the tecanological problems, 
whilst speakers from Great Britain (Sir 
Hugh Greene—until 1969 director-general 
of the BBC), Czechos'ovakia ( Jiri Pelikan 
—until 1968 director-general of the Czech 
television service), and Austria ( Robert 
Jungk ) dealt with political, sociological, 
and moral aspects. The papers presented 
by participants in tae symposium have 
appeared as a book, published by the Econ- 
Verlag, with the tite Flick ins nächste 
Jahrtausend. 


Prizes for Photography 


This year’s cultural prize of the German 
Society of Photography (Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Photographie ) was presented, in 
a ceremony at the Cologne Giirzenich, to 
Beaumont Newhall, the American art 
historian from Rochezter, and Leo Fritz 
Gruber from Cologne. The prize-winners, 
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both born in 1908, were commended for 
having furthered photography’s standing as 


a medium of documentation and under- , 


standing all over the world by way of 
exhibitions, television programmes, books, 
and lectures. In his speech of acceptance, 
Professor Newhall, compiler of a History 
of Photography, stated that the real history 
of photography had still not been written 
since it must not only be seen from the 
aesthetic point of view but also in its 
involvements with science and technology 
and in its impact on the social sphere. 
Gruber, entrusted for twenty years with 
organizing exhibitions at the ‘photokina’, 
spoke of the reciprocal relations between 
photography and politics. 


Hans Vogt, the Inventor of the Sound Film 


On 22 February 1920, Hans Vogt noted 
in his diary that he and his friends Joseph 
Massolle and Jo Engl had heard the sounds 
of a mouth-organ and the word Milliampére 
in their ear-phones for the first time. That 
was the start of the sound film. Triergon. 
the three’s first work, received its world 
premiére at the Berlin Alhambra cinema in 
September 1922, The three Germans’ 
epoch-making invention did not, however, 
arouse the interest of German electronic 
concerns, so they had to relinquish their 
patent to a Swiss trader in textiles. Only 
seven years later did the sound film come 
back to Germany by way of Switzerland 
‘and the United States. Hans Vogt, born 
at Wurlitz near Hof on 25 September 1890, 
has acquired, in the course of his life, 
patents for a great number of inventions. 
The only patent in the sphere of sound 
films from which he derived any financial 
benefit was the 1923 Gisela~Patent, which 
provided for the production of films in 
multi-lingual versions. The Deutsche 
Museum at Munich honoured Hans Vogt 
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with a special ceremony on his eightieth 
birthday, 


RESEARCH 


_World Congress of Political Scientists in 


Munich 


Participants at the eighth world congress 
of the International Political Science 
Association, which was held—for the first 
time in Germany—at Munich in September, 
were mainly concerned with social-political 
themes. Some 1,200 scholars from almost 
every country in the world came to the 
congress. In his speech at the opening 
ceremony, the Federal Minister for Educa- 
tion and Science, Hans Leussink, reminded 
his listeners that political science had only 
been able to establish itself as a scholarly 
discipline in Germany after the Second 
World War, and that it has long succeeded 
in attaining international standards. Two 
plenary sessions were devoted to ‘The 
Application of Quantitative and Math- 
ematical Methods’ and ‘Models and 
Methods in the Comparative Analysis of 
the Origin of Nations’. The topics dis- 
cussed both here and in study groups 
(Youth in politics—The recruiting of 
political élites—-New methods for analys- 
ing social structures — Electoral behaviour ) 
make clear that this branch of study has 
the character of an empirical social science. 
In a plenary session devoted to ‘ Historical 
and Political Thought in Hegel and Lenin’ 
the close relationship with philosophy 
became evident, and in another session 
(‘The Church as a Political Institution’ ) 
the ‘synoptic approach’ was especially 
apparent. Stein Rokkan from Norway was 
elected as the International Association’s 
new president as successor to Carl Joachim 
Friedrich, the almost  seventy-year-old 
German-American who for long taught at 
both Harvard and Heidelberg. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


Professor Olivier Lacombe 


The well-known Indologist Professor 
Olivier Lacombe stayed at the Institute 
last January and a reception was held in 
his honour. Dr Lacombe is Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Paris and 
Director of the Institute of Indian Civili- 
zation. He is also Director of Research 
on Religions at the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes in Paris. Speaking at the 
Institute after the reception, Professor 
Lacombe described ‘the work being done 
in the University of Paris in the field of 
Indology. 


Miss Elizabeth Owen 


A reception was held on 4 February in 
honour of Miss Elizabeth Owen, C.B.E., 
the Working Vice-President of the Royal 
Commonwealth Society and Chairman of 
the Society’s Speakers and Public Relations 
Committee. After the reception Miss Owen 
gave a talk on ‘Commonwealth Links: 
How They Assist towards the Unity of 
Mankind and Civilization’. 

The Royal Commonwealth Society, which 
celebrated its centenary in 1968, is the 
oldest of the voluntary organizations con- 
cerned with Commonwealth affairs. Its 
object is to promote knowledge and 
understanding among the peoples of the 
Commonwealth. The Society receives no 
subsidy and has no politics. 


Students’ Day Home 


The subsidized canteen, the textbook 
library, and other facilities for study and 
recreation provide students with a daytime 
home within the Institute. In January and 
February the average daily attendance was 
181 and 178 respectively, while the daily 
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average of students caking meals in the 
canteen was 155 and 139 respectively. 
During these two morths the daily average 
of library books issuec was 315 and 304 
respectively. 


Library and Reading Room 


After weeding out in ‘the course of 
stock-taking at the end of the year, and 
with new accessions, -he number of books 
in the library in Jasuary and February 
was 58,704 and 58,72€ respectively. 2,610 
books were lent in January and 2,261 in 
February. 7,825 and 6,645 books respec- 
tively were issued fo- reference, and the 
average daily attendence in the reading 
room was 474 and 424 respectively. In 
the reading ‘room there were 274 Indian 
periodicals and 94 foreign ones. 


Junior Library 


In January the Junior library had 388 
members, and in Fetruery 391. It has 
1,585 books. In Jamuary and February 
184 and 182 books re:pectively were issued 
for home reading, anc the average number 
of readers per day wes 1C in both months. 


Children’s Library 


1,160 children beween the ages of 
6 and 12 are members of the Children’s 
library. In January and February the daily 
average number of readers was 10 and 21 
respectively, and the number of books 
issued for home readizg was 572 and 463 


respectively. The Chldren’s library has 
4,228 books. 
Children’s Hour 


The special programmes for children, 
held on the first and last Saturday of the 
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month, were, in January, on the subject 
of Swami Vivekananda. The, juniors, 
meeting on the first Saturday, heard the 
life story of Swami Vivekananda from 
Srimati Ashapurna Devi; while the seniors, 
meeting onthe last Saturday, heard it told 
by their old friend Swapan Budo, as they 
affectionately call Sri Akhil Neogy. 


International Guest House 


. Among those who stayed in the Insti- 
tute’s International Guest House in 
February were the following: 

Mr Pushkar Nath Qazi, public health 
engineer, from Bhopal ; 

Mr John M. Schineck, musician, from 
New York, on a pilgrimage ; 

Mme E. Z. Mantrova, botanist, from 
U.S.S.R., visiting India under the Indo- 
Soviet Cultural Exchange Programme ; 

Mr Radhashyam Purohit, Bonn corres- 
pondent of Commerce, Bombay, and 
Mrs Purohit ; 

Mr and Mrs Joachim Lendan, students 
from West Germany ; 

Mrs Vera Novikova, Head of the 
Department of Indological Studies at the 
University of Leningrad ; 

Peter O. A. L. Davies, B.E. (Sydney ), 
Ph.D. (Cantab), Reader in Sound and 
Vibration Research at the Institute of 
Sound and Vibration Research, University 
of Southampton. During his stay in 
Calcutta, Dr Davies gave two lectures at 


the Jadavpur University on ‘Aerodynamic ' 


Noise and Turbulence’. 


Dr N. K. Devaraja 


An interesting visitor to the Institute last 
March was Dr N. K. Devaraja who is 
Director of the Centre for Advanced Study 
in Philosophy at. the Banaras Hindu 
University. He came to Calcutta to deliver 
the K. C. Bhattacharyya Memorial lectures 
for the year 1968 held on 24 and 25 March 
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by the University of Calcutta in collabora- 
tion with the Institute. The subject of his 
two lectures was ‘ Philosophical Reasoning 
in Construction and Criticism’. 

Dr Devaraja is the author of a number 
of publications on Indian philosophy. He 
is at present deeply concerned with 
humanitarian philosophy as a pragmatic 
solution to comtemporary problems and is 
working on two books, Philosophical Reason- 
ing and Freedom, Creativity, and Value. 


Dr Devaraja is keenly 
methodology in philosophy and in a 
philosophy of values. .He thinks that 
traditional values and authority are rapidly 
disintegrating and that what we need now 
is a new, authoritative statement of values 
which can come about, perhaps, with the 
help of the present generation of philos- 
ophers and thinkers who bear a tremendous 
responsibility towards humanity and the 
world as a whole. The large-scale violence, 
uncertainty and unrest prevalent in the 
world at the moment is a strong indication 
of a general feeling of insecurity and lack 
of faith in any definite values or ideas. 
Philosophers should try to evolve a way 
of thinking that will be acceptable and 
meaningful to modern minds. The great 
problem facing present-day writers and 
thinkers is how to differentiate between 
higher and lower ethical values and thereby 
help towards a liberalizing of the entire 
outlook of society. 

Im India, there are not many philosophers 
who are thinking along original lines. Con- 
temporary Indian philosophy, Dr Devaraja 
feels, should have roots in India’s ancient 


interested in 


` traditions and yeti be able to meet the 


requirements of our times. 


Bengali New Year’s Day 


The Institute will be closed on Thursday, 
15 April, in observance of Bengali New 
Years Day. 


APRIL CALENDAR 
All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 
April 3 International Understanding and Co-operation 
Speaker: Arthur T. Row 


Chief Consultant, Ford Foundation, 
Calcutta 


President: Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M A. B.L. 
Formeily Lecturer in Political Science, 
Calcutta University 


April 10 The Place of International Law in World Peace 
Speaker: Subimal Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., D.Litt. 
Surendranath Banerjee Professor ans ; 
Head of the Department of Political Science, 
Calcutta University 


President : Akshoy Kumar Ghosal, M.A., Ph.D. ( Lond.) 
Formerly Principal, Surendranath Evening 
College, Calcutta 


April 17 The Relevance of Religious Belief to Social Responsib_ities 
Speaker: The Rev. R. Antoine, S.J. : 


Reader in Comparative Literature, 
Jadavpur University 


President: Pritibhushan Chatterji, M.A., LL.B, D.Phil. 
Head of the Department of Philossph», 
Calcutta University 


April 24 Caste and Class in Relation to Privilege 


Speaker; Nirmal Kumar Bose, M.Sc., FNA. 
Formerly Commissioner for Schedudzd 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
Government of India 


President: Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 


Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
West Bengal 


APRIL CALENDAR 167 
LILA MEMORIAL LECTURES 
( Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
( The second and third lectures ) 


April 7 Renaissance in Bengal—I 
Speaker: Annada Sankar Ray, I.CS. ( ret.) 
President : Asutosh Bhattacharyya, M.A., PhD. 
Rabindra Professor of Bengali, 


Department of Modern Indian Languages, 
Calcutia University 


April 28 Renaissance in Bengal—IIT 
Speaker: Annada Sankar Ray, LCS. ( ret.) 
President: Bijanbihari Bhattacharyya, M.A., D.Phil. 
Ramtanu Lahiri Professor and Head of 


the Department of Bengali, 
Calcutta University 


K. C. BHATTACHARYYA MEMORIAL LECTURES 
( Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 
At 5.30 p.m. (in English ) 


April 22 Alternative Goals in Religion—I 
Speaker: George B. Burch, PhD. (Harvard ) 
Fletcher Professor of Philosophy, 
Emeritus, Tufts University, and 
Visiting Professor, Visva-Bharati 


President : Pritibhushan Chatterji, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Calcutta University 


April 23 Alternative Goals in Religion—II 
Speaker: George B. Burch, Ph.D. ( Harvard ) 
President : Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 


Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
West Bengal 


168 APRIL CALENDAR 


RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE MEMORIAL LECTURES 


( Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 
( The first of two lectures ) 


Civil Rights in India 
Speaker : 


April 27 


Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. 


President: Subimal Kumar Mukherjee, M/A., D.Litt. 


BIRTH ANNIVERSARY OF MAHAVIRA 


At 6 p.m. 


April 14 
Speaker : 


The Khamat-Khamma of the Jains (in Bengali) 
Kumar CG. §. Dudhcria 


President: Nalinaksha Dutt, M.A., Ph.D., D-Li:. i‘ Lond.), F.AS. 


The Significance of Vratas 


Speaker : 


(in English ) 
Sisir Kumar Mitra, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 


Treasurer, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
President : Nalinaksha Dutt, M.A., PhD., D.Liż} { Lond.), F.AS. 


DISCOURSES 


On Mondays, 5, 12, 19, and 26 April 


At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) 


SwaMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE INDIAN 


BacKGROUND 


( Based on contemporary newspapers, 
journals, reminiscences, and 
unpublished documents ) 
Sankari Prasad Basu, M.A. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Recitation Competition 


Saturdays, 10 and 17 April at 4 p.m. 


Elocution Competition 


Saturday, 24 April at 4 p.m. 


(For the members of the Children’s 
and Junior Libraries ) 
( Details announced: separately ) 


On Tuesdays, € and 20 April 
At 6.30 p.m. ‘in Bengali ) 


Tue SoclAL PamosopHy OF 
Swami VIV2ZKANANDA 


Santwana Da:guota, M.A. 
Assistant Professor and Head of the 
Department of Econoraics, Bethune College, 
Calc atta 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 
On Thursdays, I, 8, 22, and 29 April 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
Sri KRISHNA IN THE MAHABHARATA 
Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. 
On Fridays, 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30 April 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) 


SRIMAD-BHAGAVATAM 
Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 





For paper and board 


H. K. GHOSE & CO. 


Paper Merchants and 
Stationers 


WARDLEY HOUSE 
25A SWALLOW LANE 
CALCUTTA 1 


Telephone : 22-5209 
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WE DO NOT SAY WE BUILD THEM 
BUT WE KEEP THEM GOING 


For our coal burns In power plants, in 
railway locomotives, steamships, steel 
mills and factory bollers, It also burns in 
the hearths of housewives. Spread over 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
Orissa in opencast and underground mines 
67,000 of us work in an endless cycle to 
keep the wheels of industry rotating. 


We came into existence In October, 1956 
but we have grown all these years. 
Indeed, from II old railway collieries 
producing 2.9 million tons to 34 collieries 
(including 5 under development) and 13.75 
million tonnes of coal makes a fascinating 
story of our progressive growth— growth 
of NC DC Ltd., the largest single coal an 
producing unit in the country. ae ae 





NCDC also produces washed coking 
coal, hard coke, soft coke and other 
by-products and manufactures a wide 
range of spares, components etc. 
of mining machinery in its Central 
Workshops at Barkakana (Bihar) and 
Korba (M.P.). 








COAL IS OUR BUSINESS and for 
business please contact ` 





Director (Marketing ) 


N. C. D. C. Ltd., 
1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta. 





Telephone 23-961! 














WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF 


INDAL. 


Indian Aluminium Company, Limited 
1 MIDDLETON STREET, CALCUTTA 16 





Telephone : 22-7363 Grame : ‘AMRICABELT’ 


cC. L. SHAH & Co. 


POWER TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS 


137 CANNING STREET, CALCUTTA 1 


Agents and Stockists : 


HAIR BELTINGS V & LINE BELTS 
RUBBER TRANSMISSION BELTINGS COTTON & CONVEYOR BELTINGS _ 
RUBBERIZED CANVAS HOSES CANVAS & RUBBER HOSES 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


Tue RamaxgisHna Mission Institute of Culture 
was established in 1938. Its work is founded 
upon the universal principle of the spiritual one- 
ness of all beings. Knowledge of spiritual oneness 
is the foundation of true human relationships. 
It extinguishes all sense of distinction and privi- 
lege, and transforms thoughts, emotions, and 
actions into channels of service to mankind, Thus 
it is also the true basis of world unity and peace 
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OBSERVATIONS 


THE PRACTICE OF EQUALITY IN THE MAKING OF THE NATION 


IN THESE pages over the past three months 
we have told the story behind the poverty 
and degradation that afflict modern India, 
and we have seen that that poverty, taking 
different forms, affects every level of 
society. For the majority poverty means 
near-starvation, ignorance, superstition, the 
complete lack of any concerted intellect ; 
these are India’s downtrodden millions, the 
dispossessed. For the minority poverty 
means poverty of character, poverty of 
thought, feeling, and understanding, a 
mentality which, if it is not superficially 
westernized, is merely neutral since it has 
no roots, no strong cultural tradition to 
support it, no basis for discipline. The link 
between these two sections of the population 
lies in the dispossessors, those who, either 
by tradition or by expediency, exact and 
extort the maximum they can from those 
below them on the social ladder. 

The one characteristic common to all 
sections of the people is their traditional 
lack of a sense of Indian nationality. Since 
independence, and in the struggle that 
preceded it, an attempt has been made to 
foster the idea of India as a nation. In 
practice it has been found, however, that 
that attempt, being based on emotion and 
not on any firm ideology, collapses when- 
ever it is put to the test. Again and again 


regional loyalties and narrow interests have 
been allowed to take precedence over 
national interests, and there is now very 
little to support the existence of any sense 
of Indian nationality, Often the claim is 
made that the great effort exerted to 
overcome aggression on India’s borders has 
twice proved the people’s sense of unity. 
The fact that that unity twice disappeared 
as soon as the crisis passed is stronger proof 
that it was merely evanescent and was not 
based on a real grasp of any Indian 
national characteristic common to all the 
people. 

So we find that this common lack of a 
sense of Indian nationality arises from a 
common unawareness of the Indian national 
ideal and the role it could and should play 
in individual lives and in social life. In 
this sense the whole population is the 
dispossessed ; India, tragically, is the land 
of the dispossessed. 

In telling the story behind modern 
India’s problems we showed how Swami 
Vivekananda gave to India the conscious- 
ness of being the land whose people had 
been dispossessed of their birthright, their 
own national ideal, and taught them clearly 
how to regain it. 

The Indian national ideal is an attitude 
to life based on the concept of the spiritual 
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oneness of all beings and of everything that 
exists. This is the life-current that has kept 
the nation alive down the centuries. This 
view of the universe established itself in 
the Indian mentality as a predisposition or 
bent of mind ; but it remained in the mind 
as a theory and was never put into 
practice. Clinging to theory without 
practice resulted in the complete inversion 


of the ideal so that it was given negative- 


expression. While the ideal preached 
equality of opportunity for all, practice 
established distinctions 
Castes, kings, landholders, foreign invaders, 
any who could wield any degree of power, 
subjected the people to their tyranny, with 
the result that weakness and degradation 
grew worse and worse with the passage of 
time until, at the end of last century, India 
lay lifeless and ruined. 

It was Swami Vivekananda who, at this 
point in history, made India aware of her 
' dying condition. With scientific precision 
he analysed and explained its causes, and 


described the remedy. . His speeches and _ 


writings on this subject, to be found in his 
Complete Works, are essential reading for 
every serious student of modern India’s 
problems. In brief and simple terms we 
may say that his explanation centred round 
the Indian national ideal. The cause of 
India’s degraded condition was the fact 
that her social life had never been allowed 
to be the expression of the ideal of oneness 
and equality that was revered and preached. 
Instead, through the growth of privilege in 
innumerable forms, social life became an 
expression of the very opposite of that 
ideal. = ` 


Tae Mopern Scene 
This, basically, is the situation that 
confronts us today. In spite of the attain- 
ment of independence which gave India 
the opportunity to rise to her feet, to 


and privileges.- 
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become a nation in the fullest sense of the 
term, in spite of development plans, 
growing industrialization, an increase in 
literacy, an increase in the average of life 
expectation, and many other such signs of 
improvement, fundamentally the problem 
now is the same as it was at the beginning 
of this century when Swami Vivekananda 
gave his stirring call to the nation. The 
downtrodden millions are still steeped in 
the poverty that means near-starvation. 
The rest of the people are still steeped in 
the poverty of character that results from 
neutral minds without roots. These two 
sections form the material with which India 
is now trying to build the biggest democracy 
in the world. It is therefore not surprising 
to find not only that real democracy is slow 
in coming, but that the very idea of 
nationhood has to be asserted by a call for 
national integration, a call which merely 
corroborates lack ‘of cohesion and does 
nothing to suggest how integration may be 
achieved. 

Independence gave to India a framework 
upon which democracy might be based. 
This framework, built on the western 
pattern, consisted of a Constitution, a 
parliamentary system, statewise and in 
relation to the centre, an independent 
judiciary system, an independent audit, and 
certain centrally recruited all-India services. 
Sufficient time has now elapsed, and 
sufficient experience has been gained, to 
show that this framework carries an 
inherent defect which prevents it from 
being effective. This defect is that it is a 
superstructure without a foundation, It 
would appear to be self-evident that any 
attempt to give a modern framework to an 
ancient nation must fail unless that frame- 
work has a foundation of natiorial rock. 
Indeed, the national framework should be 
not a structure superimposed from above, 
but a natural extension of the foundation 
already in existence. 


THE PRACTICE OF EQUALITY IN THE MAKING OF THE NATION 


India’s foundation, as we have seen, is 
her national ideal which asserts the 
spiritual unity of every individual, and 
which calls for the expression of that unity 
through the elimination of privilege and 
through the recognition and the practice 
of equal rights and equal opportunities for 
all. Sacrifice and service are the keynote of 
the Indian national ideal, 

The basic remedy for the ills of modern 
India may therefore be seen to lie in the 
application, the practice, of this ideal in 
every sphere of social life. This remedy is 
put forward not in a spirit of mere rhetoric, 
not as high-sounding words with no basis 
in actuality, but as a remedy which is 
capable of achievement and which will 
have to be achieved if modern India is to 
be saved from self-destruction carried - out 
in the name of progress. 

The vital question now before us is, 
therefore, How is the national ideal to be 
put into practice in India’s social life ? 

The answer to this question—exactly 
how the national ideal will be made the 
basis of life in every branch of activity, 
political, social, economic, and others—is 
that it must rest ultimately with the State. 
It is the State, the government of the 
country, that must first recognize and grasp 
the fact of the national ideal, admit its 
own. responsibility to give the ideal to the 
people, and finally provide the impetus to 
the practice of the ideal by giving -it 
immediate expression as the basic policy in 
every State activity and, where necessary, 
“institute new machinery to overcome or 
remove every present obstacle to the 
expression of spiritual oneness as the basis 
of political, social, and economic progress. 
Constitutional, legislative, and administra- 
tive measures for the introduction of this 
ideal and for the removal of all obstacles 
that hinder it will, indeed, take precedence 
over all other policies, for the success of 
such policies as the present crusade against 
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poverty and unemployment will ultimately 
depend upon the degree to which they are 
genuinely an expression of the spiritual 
solidarity of the people. 

The removal of obstacles to spiritual 
solidarity will be of the utmost importance. 
Approached in this spirit, the basic question 
of education, to take one example, will be 
seen in an entirely new light. Education, 
being -now a regional subject, has become 
the country’s most powerful force for 
regional chauvinism and separatism. 
Chauvinists make the most of every 
opportunity to use the educational set-up 
merely as an instrument to promote 
regional, political, and ideological interests 
at the cost of the country as a whole. 
There is no conception, and no machinery 
to promote a conception, of education as a 
national activity that is basic to national 
existence. Education, both as regards 
content and organization, should be the 
very foundation of national unity, and, at 
the same time, the means by which the 
nation expresses its strength and personality. 
In particular it is the universities that 
should set the whole tone of education as 
the expression of the national character. 
At present the universities are becoming 
more and more regionalized not only with 
regard to language but also in their 
psychology which renders professors, 
teachers, and students immobile and there- 
fore more and more restricted in outlook. 

Education that is organized on the basis 
of the spiritual solidarity of the people will 
obviously not permit such fragmentation. 
It will provide the main channels through 
which the Indian national ideal will be 
given to the people, enabling them to 
recognize their spiritual solidarity. 

It is the State, then, that must now 
assume the responsibility to create condi- 


‘tions in which the people of India can rise 


to their full stature through the practice 
of their own national ideal. Our present 
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purpose is to discuss some aspects of the 
modern scene in the light of this task which 
faces the Government, and thus to help 
create an understanding of the significance 
of the practice of the national ideal in the 
life of the people. 


Inpa AS A SECULAR DEMOCRACY 


With the division of the country, coin- 
cident with the attainment of independence, 
and with the establishment of Pakistan as 
‘an Islamic State, India had to decide whati 
nature to give the independent State she 
was about to achieve. This gave rise to a 
movement which demanded a Hindw State 
as a parallel to Pakistan’s Islamic State 
and as a logical outcome of the two-nation 
theory. The demands of this movement 
were, however, communal in character and 
therefore not truly Hindu. 'The Indian 
leaders, and Gandhi in particular, opposed 
the movement, and it was by opposing it 
that Gandhi sacrificed his life. 

The leaders put forward as an alternative 
to a Hindu State a democracy described 
as ‘secular’. India would be not a Hindu 
State, but a ‘secular’ State. The word 
‘secular’ was used to convey the meaning 
that no privileges or' special considerations 
of any kind would be permitted to any 
persons or to any community on the basis 
of the religion they followed. This was in 
direct opposition to the pre-independence 
practice of separate electorates for Hindus 
and Muslims, and a communal approach 
in all appointments. 

Although the word ‘secular’ was not 
used in the Constitution, the term “secular 
democracy’ came into use to describe the 
new society sought to be established in 
which social, economic, and political 
equality, as well as the rule of law, would 
be guaranteed to all citizens irrespective of 
their religion or their community. 

This meaning given to the word ‘secular’ 
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is not in accordance with either its 
dictionary meaning, ‘worldly, not sacred’, 
or with general historical practice in 
western countries where it was used to 
indicate opposition to religious influences 
in the State and especially in education. 
In using this term, however, India perhaps 
tried to stand in line with Turkey and 
with a number of western countries, the 
United States, France, and several of the 
smaller European States. All these countries 
regard themselves as ‘secular’ in that they 
have worked out ‘certain principles regard- 
ing the separation of State and organized 
religion, regarding the right of the 
individual to freedom of religious belief and 
practice, and regarding the relationship 
between the individual and the State, in 
which the individual is regarded only as a 
citizen and his beliefs are not taken into 
account. 

In spite of these attempts to give the 
word ‘secular’ a positive meaning, it still 
carries a heavy negative bias. At the time 
when it was introduced in India, with its 
special meaning, the overpowering reason 
for its acceptance was the communal 
question in relation to the Muslims. 
Actually, of course, all minorities were 
included in its scope, yet to this day many 
people think only of the Muslims when 
talking of the minorities. It is important 
to remember that there are many other 
minorities in India, linguistic, ethnic, and 


religious, embraced within the special 
meaning given to the term ‘secular 
democracy ’.. 

The term ‘secular democracy’ is 


obviously too weak and negative a term to 
carry the very important role it has to 
play in defining the relationship between 
the citizens of India and their State. 
‘Secular democracy’ is a concept based on 
separateness, and separateness which 
involves much more than the separation of 
religion and State, for the individual is in 
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turn separated from both. Considered as a 
member of a religion, the individual is 
somehow separated from the State; 
considered as a citizen, the individual’s 
religious beliefs are seen as irrelevant to 
his citizenship and separate from it. 

In spite of its mild appearance, its 
apparent good intentions, its passive tol- 
erance, the secular ideal presents a whole 
string of negative qualities that in the final 
result amount to positive harm. It has no 
cohesive power, no capacity to inspire, no 
common basis on which to build the 
equality it tries to offer. It relies for its 
strength on a supposed separateness of 
group from group and on a supposition 
that the social, economic, and political 
aspects of a man’s life are self-contained 
and the rest of his mental make-up is not 
interdependent with them Equality is 
presented as the goal of ‘secular democ- 
racy’, but! that equality remains an abstract 
term, devoid of any explanation or 
justification for its existence. 

This, then, is one very obvious sphere 
where ‘the introduction of the Indian 
national ideal would have an immediate 
effect of strong, positive action. 


SPIRITUAL SOLIDARITY AS THE Basis oF 
Democracy IN INDIA 


A democracy based upon the concept of 
the spiritual solidarity of man, and there- 
fore of all its citizens, is a self-evident 
democracy. The term ‘democracy’ implies 
very much more than ‘the power of the 
people’. It implies a relationship between 
the State and the individual in which the 
individual is granted the fullest dignity. It 
is from the concept of the dignity of the 
individual that the other democratic 
principles arise. Justice, liberty, equality, 
and fraternity are the pillars of democracy, 
but they can only stand strong and 
indestructible when they are based upon 
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the solid foundation of the dignity of the 
individual. The individual, however, is also 
the unit of society, and the strength of 
the whole social structure, beginning with 
the individual and extending through the 
family to larger and larger social groups, 
therefore depends upon the strength granted 
to the individual. If it is true that society 
makes the individual, it is also true that 
the individual makes society. It is a 
mutual relationship, and what is good 
for the individual is therefore good for 
society. 

This relationship gives us the concept of 
Universal Man. Universal Man embodies 
that which is common to all men, but 
comprehends at the same time the unique- 
ness of each individual. 

The Indian national ideal asserts that 
what is common to all men is, basically, 
their existence—life itself, the real inner 
nature of each individual that underlies his 
individuality. The Indian national ideal 
asserts that that inner nature of cach 


individual is a spiritual unity; his 
individuality, his uniqueness, being the 
measure of his ability to express his 


underlying, inner, spiritual nature. , 

The concepť of Universal Man, which 
springs from the actual relationship between 
the individual and society, is therefore an 
expression of the Indian national ideal, 
and it is also the basis of true democracy. 

Democracy begins by granting the fullest 
dignity to the individual. It recognizes the 
value of individuality and welcomes the 
unique contribution each individual can 
make to the welfare and progress of socicty. 
Democracy that views the individual as 
Universal Man therefore promotes the 
welfare of the individual. Through the 
roles he plays in society, the individual is 
granted the fullest scope to mould and 
develop his character, gradually expressing 
more and more of his underlying spiritual 
nature. This development of the individual 
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leads, in turn, to the further development 
of society which is thus enabled to rise 
higher and higher in the scale of human 
achievement. 

Spiritual solidarity as the true basis of 
democracy is of special significance to India. 
It is through this approach to democracy 
that India will find the sense of nationhood 
that she now lacks. Spiritual solidarity is 
the one force that can link together in 
the fullest freedom every section of the 
population ; majority groups and minority 
groups, the different linguistic groups, 
provincial groups, castes and social groups 
—all may join in an acceptance of their 
own spiritual solidarity, and in acceptance 
of it as the Indian national ideal, a 
principle to which all may subscribe what- 
ever their beliefs or disbeliefs may be. 

If there is any single force that can 
arouse the emotion necessary for the 
creation of a sense of Indian nationality 
-it is the consciousness of spiritual solidarity 
as , the Indian national ideal. The 
emotional integration of India will be 
achieved when all hearts beat to the same 
tune of spiritual oneness. The word ‘ India’ 
will then become synonymous with the 
spirit of oneness. The very thought of being 
an Indian will send through the veins of 
every individual a galvanic shock of 
strength and create that national self- 
confidence which is true patriotism. 


Tue Democracy or UNIVERSAL MAN 


When’ the democracy of Universal Man 
is put into effect in India the result will 
be a very different scene from that which 
obtains today. In the secular democracy 
of present-day India’ social and political 
life consists largely of a constant battle 
between groups: capital and labour, land- 
-bolders and ‘peasants, employers and 
‘workers, landlords and tenants, producers 
‘and’ consumers. Each side tries to take as 
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much as possible from the other, and give ` 
as little as possible in return. In the 
democracy of Universal Man such battles 
would assume anp entirely different 
character. Recognition of the spiritual basis 
of society provides also a basis for ethical 
behaviour, for the individual as well as for 
the group, thus transforming all human 
relationships. The principle of fundamental 
equality, springing from spiritual unity, 
enables those on each side of the battle-line 
to approach their opponents in a new ` 
spirit. Disputes there will always be, but 
what can change is the manner in which 
disputes are dealt with. 

In the democracy of Universal Man the 
principles of justice, liberty, equality, and 
fraternity are given a new spiritual mean- 
ing, for they are based on the principle 
of spiritual unity. This new orientation 
completely transforms the relationship 
between man and man and class and class, 
‘and refines and elevates it to a new 
dimension of experience. 

One of the strongest sentiments that 
prevails in the country today is the idea of 
toleration. Communities live side by side, 
tolerating each other but never commu- 
nicating, never making any attempt to 
know and understand each other. There- 
fore there is no acceptance of each other, 
and their toleration has only negative value. 
This attitude of toleration constitutes one 
of the major obstacles to the practice of 
the national ideal. It is also very dangerous 
because it opens the door to separatism, 
to ideas of superiority and inferiority, to 
hatred, and to exploitation and the extor- 
tion of privilege. 

The Indian national ideal accepts and 
appreciates differences, seeing them as a 
source of enriching ideas and experiences. 
Therefore it does not merely tolerate 
differences, it accepts and welcomes them, 
knowing that the ideas and practices 
of each community are but different 
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expressions of an underlying unity. In the 
democracy of Universal Man the walls of 
toleration will be broken down, and in 
their place will be built bonds of unity 
based upon appreciation of the unique 
contribution made by each community to 
the whole social fabric. 

Here, too, we have the answer to the 
problem of privilege which, as we showed 
in “last month’s Observations, is the bane 
of India’s life and has been for many a long 
century. For too long India has accepted 
the idea of privilege and given it sanction 
by long-established usage. India, the 
country that preached the spiritual 
solidarity of mankind, put into practice a 
system of differences in privilege that was 
the very denial of spiritual solidarity. 

In the democracy of Universal Man the 
new relationship between groups and castes 
will lead to the eradication of privilege. 
The wealthy will not be able to tyrannize 
over the poor; the educated will not be 
able to take mean advantage of the 
illiterate ; the powerful will not be able to 
domineer over the humble, No one, in 
short, will be able to deprive others of the 
necessities of life, nor even of comforts and 
enjoyments where these are possible of 
attainment; no one will have . privileges 
denied to others. f ` 
- The relationship between castes, as it 
now exists in this country, will therefore 
be subjected to vital changes. Changes in 
attitude will occur in particular in those 
castes that claim privileges on grounds of 
spirituality and on grounds of being born 
superior to other castes which are regarded 
as inferior. In the democracy of Universal 
Man each caste will find fulfilment in 
playing its own true role in society, a role 
that is co-operative and not competitive, 
and that does not crush or deprive the 
members of other castes. 

_ There is a view prevalent today that the 
complete elimination of caste would be the 
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only way to cure the enormities that now 
prevail in caste relationships, enormities 
that certainly cannot be permitted in the 
twentieth century which has for the first 
time in history given universal recognition 
to the fundamental human rights. To 
attempt to destroy the caste system, how- 
ever, if that were possible, would be to 
destroy not only the evils that have become 
connected with it, but also its stabilizing 
power, for the caste system is the very 
corner-stone of Indian social life. The 
solution to the evils associated with caste 
lies instead in the practice of the Indian 
national ideal, thereby taking the caste 
system back to its pure beginnings when it 
was set up as a means of accommodating 
the great diversities of human character 
within the greater unity of the spiritual 
basis of human nature. The caste system 
was originally a practical example of the 
democracy of Universal Man. If this 
practical example went astray as it travelled 
down the centuries we should not thought 
lessly try to destroy it, rather we should 
try to understand what went wrong so that 
we may remedy it. What went wrong was 
that the caste system ceased to be an 
expression of a great diversity resting on 
an underlying unity of spirit; it ceased to 
express the Indian national ideal, and 
thereby opened the door to all the evils 
that spring from the negation of that 
ideal. It accepted the idea of privilege. 
Our task today therefore is to destroy not 
caste but privilege. Caste we must use as 
one of the firm bases upon which to 
construct India’s democracy of Universal 
Man. 


Tse Power OF THE IDEAL LEs 
IN THE PRACTICAL 


In presenting this picture of India’s new 
life in the democracy of Universal Man, 
we may be accused of taking too rosy, too 
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naive, a view of the possibility of achieving 
it. What, it may be asked, will guarantee 
this transformation of the relationship 
between man and man and class and class ? 
How can such a change be brought about ? 
Who will initiate it? How can it be 
enforced ? 

The answer to these doubts is that 
democracy based on spiritual solidarity, 
which we have called the democracy of 
Universal Man, will appeal directly to the 
heart of every Indian, with the exception, 
possibly, of hardened obscurantists and 
those whose loyalties have, for the time 
being, been strongly attracted to some alien 
ideology. The ground is ready. It is ready 
in the rural areas where the values of the 
national ideal have been kept alive through 
love for the epics and through traditional 
ways of thinking, lacking only leadership 
and opportunity to make them manifest in 
practical ways ; and it is ready in the urban 
areas where neutral minds await leader- 
ship in the expression of inherent ideals, 
beliefs, potentialities, and emotions that form 
a natural but inarticulate predisposition. 

When the ground is ready there are two 
ways of bringing about a wide-sweeping 
change in national behaviour. One is 
through the strong personal influence of a 
powerful leader; the other is through the 
formulation of a consensus of public 
opinion. As there is no such powerful 
leader in India today, the second alternative 
is the path that must be adopted. 

National or social behaviour is to a very 
large extent determined by the establish- 
ment of a prevailing mood. It is certainly 
not determined by legislation. ‘ Untouch- 
ability’ was abolished by Article 17 of the 
Indian Constitution in the year 1949 and 
the enforcement of any disability arising 
out of ‘untouchability’ was stated in the 
same Article to be punishable in accordance 
with law. Today ‘untouchability’ is still 
very widely practised and disabilities arising 
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out of it are complacently enforced as if 
Article 17 had never been written 

Ideas of what is ‘done’ and what is not 
‘done’, or, in today’s idiom, what is ‘in’ 
and what is ‘out’, govern social behaviour ; 
and this social behaviour is by no means 
a measure of the morality or immorality 
of the individual. In other words the 
standard of social behaviour can be raised 
without waiting for a rise in the moral 
attainments of every individual within that 
society. Society makes the individual to the 
extent that the individual will. accept and 
conform to the prevailing mood and 
practice. 

The Indian national ideal of the spiritual 
oneness of all beings is admittedly a very 
high ideal. It can be fully grasped only by 
those who are spiritually fitted to grasp it. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
ideal must be shelved until every member 
of society has made himself fit to practise 
it, Society must serve the individual and 
provide him with every facility for growth 
and improvement. This it can only do by 
establishing norms of behaviour that the 
individual will follow regardless of his own 
level of morality or spiritual understanding. 
This is a process which is carried on all 
the time in every society. 

It is not necessary, therefore, nor is it 
permissible, to dismiss the Indian national 
ideal as too idealistic to be put into 
practice Indeed, the individual who feels 
it to be too high an ideal will reap the 
greatest benefit when the idea of spiritual 
oneness is established in the social mind 
through laws, rules, innovations, practices, 
conventions, codes of behaviour, and 
symbols, for these are the props that will 
support him and help him to move daily 
nearer to the idea, both consciously and 
unconsciously. ` 

What is required now is the cultivation 
of an Indian way of doing things. The 
State will set out the blue print by showing 
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„how the administration of the country, and 
the fields of education and economic and 
cultural development, can all be made 
vehicles for the practice of the national 
ideal. This task will be achieved sooner if 
every individual plays his part in. building 
up a national consciousness of the Indian 
national ideal. 

‘It is the ideal that has made us what 
we are, and will make us what we are 
going to be,” said Swami Vivekananda. ‘It 
is the power of the ideal that has 
enshrouded us, and is felt in our joys or 
sorrows, in our great acts or mean doings, 
in our virtues and vices. 

‘If such is the power of the ideal over 
the practical, the practical is no less potent 
in forming the ideal. The truth of the 
ideal is in the practical. The fruition of 
the ideal has beer through the sensing of 
the practical. That the ideal is there is a 
proof of the existence of the practical, 
somehow, somewhere. The ideal may be 
vaster, yet it is the multiplication of little 
bits of the. practical. The ideal mostly is 
the summed-up, generalized, practical units. 

‘The power of the ideal is in the 
practical. Its work on us is in and through 
the practical. Through the practical, the 
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ideal is brought down to our sense- 
perception, changed into a form fit for our 
assimilation. Of the practical we make the 
steps to rise to the ideal. On that we 
build our hopes; it gives us courage to 
work. (‘Sketch of the Life of Pavhari 
Baba’ ) 


In this series of Observations we are 
reviewing the ideas underlying the Institute’s 
three aims which guide its work on the 
national level, the international level, and 
the world level. The first aim of the 
Institute, which concerns its work on the 
national level, is ‘to present a proper 
interpretation and appraisal of India’s 
cultural heritage and its full implications 
in the modern political, economic, and 
social life of the country and in national 
integration’. Previous Observations in this 
series appeared in the February, March, and 
April issues of the BULLETIN and dealt 
with ‘The Indian National Ideal’, ‘ Priv- 
ilege and Society’, and ‘The Indian 
Solution for the Eradication of Privilege’. 
In the next issue of the BULLETIN we shall 
continue the present discussion of the 


-democracy of Universal Man. 


Jusrice, equality, means keeping the balance between nature and society and, conse- 
quently, tolerating in society only those inequalities which are the expression of natural 


inequalities. 


Nothing could be clearer. Why did I never come across this passage before?... 
I have always ‘taken equality to mean just appreciation of differences and, conse- 
quently, of natural inequality. Equality does not mean ‘Everyone on the scales’, or 
‘Everyone in the same bag’, but ‘Everyone in his place’ and ‘To everyone his due’. 


This concept of equality is wholly revolutionary. 


LEON BLUM 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN U.S.S.R. 


Vera Novikova 


Professor Vera Novikova is Head of the Department of 
Indological Studies at the University of Leningrad. She ts 
one of the editors of two collections of the works of 


Rabindranath Tagore, published in Russian, 


and has 


translated into Russian a number of works by Tagore and 
other Bengali writers. She gave this lecture at the Institute 
last February when she came to India to receive the 
Rabindranath Tagore prize for her book in Russian, Bankim 
Chandra Chatittopadhyaya: His Life and Works. 


Te HISTORY of higher education in Russia 
is, fo a considerable extent, the history of 
Russian culture and science. From the 
early days of the Soviet Socialist State, 
Lenin paid great attention to raising the 
standard of education ‘and the cultural 
level of the people, and particularly to 
the training of research workers. In 
Lenin’s works we find set out the main 
problems in building Soviet higher educa- 
tion and the training of specialists in the 
different branches of science. 

Before the October Revolution the work- 
ing people of Russia were almost all illit- 
erate. About four-fifths of the children 
and youth of the country were deprived 
of the right to be educated, and more 
than 76 per cent of the people could not 
read and write. Among the Uzbeks, 
Turkomans, Kazakhs, and Kirghizians 
there were not more than twenty literate 
men in every thousand. In 1914, 
high schools existed in only twenty-one 
Russian cities. There were no high schools 
in the territories of Belorussia, Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Turkmenistan, 
Lithuania, Moldavia, and Azerbaijan; and in 
Siberia there were only four high schools. 


In many of Lenin’s articles, speeches, 
and letters, and in official party and govern- 
ment documents, questions connected with 
the abolition of backwardness in education 
—which had been inherited from Tzarism 
—are worked out. Due to the great and 
unremitting attention which the Soviet 
government has paid to higher education, 
the Soviet high school has achieved great 
development. At the beginning of the 
sixties there were 766 high schools and a 
total of 2,200,000 students; and in 1968 
there were 7'7 m. students of whom 45 m. 
were in high schools. At present there are 


-high schools in more than 300 cities. 


Before the Revolution there were eleven 
universities in Russia. The oldest amongst 
them was the University of Moscow, 
founded in 1775. By 1914 there were 
33,000 students in these universities or 
27 per cent of the total number of students. 
About half of these were students of the 
universities of Moscow and Petersburg. 
In the university cities there were high 
schools based on the universities. 

The history of university education shows 
that the Russian universities had a great 
advantage in that they were independent 
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of clerical influence. Even at the end of the 


„nineteenth century, when the universities 


of the whole world had theological 
faculties, the Russian universities were 
the only exception. History shows many 
instructive examples of the progressive role 
played by the universities in the struggle 
against dark forces of reaction, and it also 
shows their steady growth as centres of 
science and culture. 

The first step in establishing the founda- 
tion of the new high school system was 
the decree of 2 August 1918, signed by 
Lenin. This decree removed the legal and 
factual barriers that prevented working 
people from entering high schools and uni- 
versities. Education in all high schools 
became free of charge, and State examina- 
tions were abolished. This was a temporary 
measury, but one that, under the prevail- 
ing conditions, was necessary in order to 
break up the caste of the high school and 
make it accessible to the children of the 
working masses. 

Another very important measure, which 
joined the working classes to higher, educa- 
tion, was the organization of special prep- 
aratory courses for those peasants and 
workers who desired to enter high schools. 
Then, on the basis of these courses, 
workers’ faculties (Rabfaki) were organ- 
ized. 


Tue GROWTH OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The development of the universities in 
the first years of the Soviet State took 
place during the civil war and when the 
economy of the country was being under- 
mined by the First World War and by 
foreign intervention. Nevertheless, by 1919 
the number of universities had increased. 
Simultaneously, the reorganization of the 
system of university education took place. 
Under the new conditions there was very 
great need for technical specialists, and so 
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at many universities technical faculties 
were opened. They began to train the 
specialists required in all the diffcrent 
branches of the national economy. 

Subsequently, there came a steady 
increase in the number of scholarships 
directed to supporting students from the 
peasantry and the working classes. In 1913 
only 63 per cent of the students had 
scholarships, but by 1924 the number rose 
to 40 per cent. At first the students of 
industrial, agricultural, socio-economic, and 
pedagogical institutions received most of 
the scholarships, while scholarships for those 
attending universities were fewer in number. 
Even then the number of university stu- 
dents who received scholarships was from 
six to seven times more than in the pre- 
revolutionary period. It was this increase 
in the number of scholarships, and also 
the establishment of workers’ faculties, that 
led to a radical change in the class struc- 
ture of university students, In the pre- 
revolutionary period over 57 per cent of 
the students were from noble families, the 
clergy, and traders; by 1927 there were 
not more than l'1 per cent. 

The new teaching staff required was 
trained ať research institutes and univer- 
sities. These institutes were established in 
1922-23 at the University of Moscow, 
where they included institutes of mathe- 
matics. In 1925 the universities began 
postgraduate courses. This enabled large 
numbers of university professors, Dozents, 
and young men to do research work. 
Among them were many women who had 
not been able to enter high schools in the 
pre-revolutionary period. 

By the beginning of the thirties the 
number of high schools significantly in- 
creased. In the universities the faculties 
of natural science laid the basis for the 
introduction of institutes of chemistry and 
of polytechnical and mining institutes. The 
medical institutes were separated from the 
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universities in 1929-30. Based on the 
different faculties, seventy new high schools 
were established. At this time admittance 
to the universities, as well as to any high 
school, was opened wide to all social 
groups, 

As time passed, university education 
developed still further, and the role of the 
university, as the centre of science, in- 
creased. In 1941 there were 175 faculties 
at 29 universities with a total of over 
50,000 students. Specialization was arranged 
in 71 faculties, such as astronomy, bio- 
chemistry, anthropology, ethnography, phi- 
lology, classical languages and literature, 
linguistics, and so on. Only the universities 
trained such specialists. Faculties of 
tuition by correspondence existed in 14 
universities, 

As time passed the material bases of the 
` universities increased considerably. New 
hostels were built, the number of scholar- 
ships increased still further, and the funds 
of university libraries grew. From 1925 the 
university libraries received a compulsory 
copy of every Soviet publication. Post- 
graduate studies widened ; the publication 
of textbooks and educational literature 
increased. Between 1938 and 1941 the 
University of Leningrad prepared and 
edited 173 textbooks, the University of 
Moscow 115, and the University of 
Tbilisi 386. Articles and. other works by 
professors were published as transactions 
and ‘news’ by the universities, as well as 
separately and in various scientific maga- 
zines, By the beginning of the war, in 1941, 
research work was being carried out at the 
universities in the different branches of 
science. The universities had research insti- 
tutes, laboratories, and chairs in many 
subjects. At the University of Leningrad, 
for example, there were 8 research institu- 
tions, 95 chairs, 113 laboratories, 3 scientific 
stations, 1 reservation, and 1 geographical 
museum. l 
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THE UNIVERSITIES IN WARTIME 


The Second World War interrupted the 
peaceful life of the Soviet Union. It was 
the most cruel war in ‘the history of our 
country. During this very difficult time 
the universities remained as centres of sci- 
ence, and at the same time they continued 
to train specialists for the national economy. 
The successful fulfilment of these two tasks 
was very important not only during the 
war, but also afterwards in order to over- 
come the difficulties caused by the war, 
and to restore the national economy. 

When war broke out, the students and 
professors of universities stood up to defend 
their native land. Students and teachers of 
high schools in all the big cities took an 
active part in constructing, defence forti- 
fications and defended the premises of the 
universities during air raids. In spite of 
the great difficulties and deprivations, the 
teachers of the University of Leningrad 
carried on their activities in the besieged 
city. Later on, the universities of Moscow 
and Leningrad, as well as many Ukrainian 
universities were evacuated, In the places to 
which they were evacuated these univer- 
sities, did outstanding work in developing 
the sciences. 

The war, however, did not interrupt the 
training of teachers and specialists. At that 
time, at‘the University of Moscow alone, 
106 doctorate theses were presented and 
there were 520 candidates with scientific 
theses. Topics relating to defence were 
given priority in the work of the scientists 
at the universities, especially in the chairs 
of mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 
For their distinguished work during the 
war, a number of professors won Sfate 
prizes and the title of ‘Hero of Socialist 
Labour’. In 1944, the University of 
Leningrad was awarded the ‘Order of 
Lenin’ for its distinguished services in the 
development of science and education. 
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Postwar EXPANSION or EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 


After the war the development of higher 
education was intensified. The urgent need 
to restore and develop the national econ- 
omy made it all the more necessary to 
widen the scope of the high schools to 
make them a preparing-ground for the 
specialists needed to solve scientific problems 
and to assimilate their findings into 
industry. At this time, therefore, curricula 
were greatly revised and the elaboration 
of university programmes in all specialities 
was carried out. Before 1946 many uni- 
versity specializations had no standard text- 
books or programmes. In 1947 the 
Ministry of Higher Education confirmed 
the curricula and programmes of the main 
specialities in high schools and universities. 
The curricula of the faculties of science 
and arts in the universities were also 
revised and confirmed. At the same time, 
new universities were opened and old ones 
were rebuilt and. enlarged. The construc- 
tion of new buildings at the University of 
Moscow was begun in 1948. By 1953, 
when the main buildings were finished, the 
hostel for students and postgraduates had 
six thousand rooms. Between 1950 and 
1956 there was a very great increase in 
the number of students in high schools and 
universities. There are now 47 universities 
in the U.S.S.R. : 

During the post-war period there was 
also great! expansion in the field of research. 
At the university in the city of Gorki, 
academician A. A. Andronov carried out 
very important work in the field of radio- 
“ physics; his theory of non-linear vibration 
was of paramount importance in such 
fields as the theory of automatical regula- 
tion, the theory of tracking systems, the 
theory of computing systems, and so on. 
At the University of Moscow academician 
I. G. Petrovsky created an original theory 
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on the system of differential equalization 
with quotient derivatives. At the Univer- 
sity of Kiev the biochemical school, headed 
by academician A. W. Palladin, achieved 
brilliant results in the study of the bio- 
chemistry of muscle activity. Very impor- 
tant research work was also done in the 
field of history by academician B. D. Grekov 
at the University of Moscow, and by 
academician V. V. Struve at the University 
of Leningrad. Other fields of research 
included biology, linguistics, and physiology. 

The task set before the universities was 
to bring about a considerable increase in 
specialization in mathematics, biology ( bio- 
physics, radiophysics, electronics), chem- 
istry (chemical catalysis, high-polymer 
material ), linguist-mathematics for machine- 
made translation, and economical mathe- 
matics for the centres of economic planning 
with the use of electronic machines. Another 
task was to increase the number of chemists 
and physicists with a good knowledge of 
biological subjects, such as biologists with 
a knowledge of chemistry, and also philos- 
ophers with a deep knowledge of natural 
and humanitarian subjects. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEDURES 


The period of study at the university is 
five years, although specialization in some 
subjects, such as physics, mechanics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, biology, and geology is 
given five ‘and a half years. The educational 
process includes theoretical study, profes- 
sional training in carrying out research 
work and projects, and passing the examina- 
tions. The study is completed by getting 
a diploma or by passing State examina- 
tions. In some faculties, for example in 
the Faculty of Oriental studies, it is 
necessary to get a diploma and to pass the 
State examinations, 

The subjects studied at the, university 
are classified as follows: 
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Social subjects: Political economy, dialec- 
tical materialism, historical materialism, 


and the history of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (500-600 
hours ). 


Subjects of general education: The study 
of these subjects precedes specialization, 
and thus raises the level of general educa- 
tion: mathematics, physics, chemistry for 


biologists ; astronomy, general chemistry, 
physics for geographers, and so on 
( 600-800 hours ). 


Subjects of specialization: In the field of 
philology, for example, the subjects include : 
introduction to linguistics, general linguistics, 
the history of the Russian language, con- 
temporary Russian language, the history of 
Russian literature, the history of the litera- 
ture of the peoples of Russia, and the 
history of foreign literature ( 2,000-2,400 
hours, that is, fifty per cent of the whole 
time at the university). In addition to 
this, the students must write their course 
research work. 


A specific characteristic of university 
education in the U.S.S.R. is compulsory 
study through a definite series of special 
courses and seminars beginning in the third 
year (about 500 hours). Av different 
universities these courses have different 
names and trends because they depend. on 
the pedagogical staff and their interests, 
and also on the laboratory facilities and 
the material base of the university. These 
special courses give the students knowledge 
of the latest achievements of home and 
foreign science and techniques. The 
number of special courses ranges from 
3 to 12 during the whole period of 
education. Educational and professional 
training has a very important place in 
university education. In the senior 
courses it takes six months, or even one 
year. 
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EDUCATION FoR THE WORKING MAN 


Lenin’s idea of attracting the widest 
possible circle of people to education was 
embodied in the idea of evening classes and 
correspondence courses, and these were 
widely developed in the post-war period. 
Industry is today characterized by the wide 
adoption of automation and the use of 
atomic energy. This increases the need for 
more and more skilled and cultural workers, 
and results in a corresponding increase in 
the desire for knowledge among young 
people. The young people’s thirst for 
higher education and the nation’s need for 
highly qualified workers could only be 
satisfied, without work being discontinued, 
by the development of evening classes and 
correspondence courses. In 1958, corre- 
spondence courses existed at 38 universities, 
and evening classes at 23. Now the train- 
ing of specialists without work being dis- 
continued is being done in 47 university 
specializations. The University of Moscow 
has organized a methodical cabinet for 
tuition by correspondence, and each imi- 
versity has its own territorial zone. The 
period of study in evening classes and in 
correspondence courses is six years. The 
curricula include the same subjects as in 
the stationary faculties, but! they have fewer 
examinations and the number of hours for 
lectures and practical work is reduced. In 
mathematics, for example, a stationary 
course has 2,380 hours for lectures and 
2,100 hours for practical classes, seminars, 
and laboratory work; correspondence 
courses, however, have 882 hours for lec- 
tures and’ 710 hours for the other aspects. 
The lectures, seminars, and practical. classes 
in the faculty of tuition by correspondence 
are held during the examination session, 
for ten days in the winter, and for 30 days 
in the “spring. In addition, for first-year 
students there is an educational-instruction 
session lasting 20 days. 
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The curricula of the evening classes are 
the same as for the stationary classes, but 
the compulsory classes are reduced to only 
20 or 25 per cent. Classes are held three 
or four times a week. The State helps 
all students who wish to study without 
discontinuing their work. Their working 
day is reduced, and they are given from 
twenty to forty days’ leave. For passing 
State examinations they get thirty days’ 
leave, and four months’ leave with salary 
for a diploma course. The factory where 
the student works pays fifty per cent of his 
travel expenses, 

The main source from which the peda- 
gogical staff of universities is drawn is the 
postgraduate ‘courses found in all the uni- 
versities. At the end of the fifties 2,640 
postgraduate students were working in 
more than 180 specializations. The majority 
of postgraduates study at the universities 
of Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and Tomsk. 
Specialists working in the different branches 
of the national economy are enabled to 
improve their qualifications. At the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, for example, there are 
evening courses in advanced studies for 
engineers, geologists, and  orientalists. 
Similarly, at the University’ of Leningrad 
there are courses in mathematics, economi- 
cal sciences, and foreign languages. 


RESEARCH AND INDUSTRY , 


An important aspect of the development 
of basic research work was the creation 
of laboratories fitted with modern equip- 
ment. At the various universities such 
laboratories were headed by eminent scien- 
tists such as academicians A. A. Lebedeff, 
WwW. D. Kusnezoff, A. N.  Terenin, 
B. L. Arbusoff, and A. L. Sadikoff, where 
they ,dealt with problems in the fields of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology, 
problems which are very important for the 
national economy. More than twenty 
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physics laboratories are now studying the 
problems of nuclear physics and cosmic 
rays, and some chemical and biological 
laboratories are studying photosynthesis and 
radiobiology. 

There are computing centres at twelve 
universities and astronomical observatories. 
The observatory at the University of Moscow 
carried out research work in such fields 
as meridian astronomy, the service of time, 
and the investigation of the sun; while 
the observatory at the University of 
Leningrad carried out research work in the 
fields of theoretical astrophysics, astrophoto- 
metrics, the astronomy of planets, and the 
astronomy of stars. There are over seventy 
research institutes at the various universities, 
where 1,055 scientists are engaged only in 
research work. 

Conditions very favourable to research 
work have been created by means of con- 
tracts with industrial enterprises. The 
subjects of these research projects are 
closely related to the work being done in 
the scientific schools of the universities, and 
in recenti times much research carried out 
by the universities has found application in 
industry. One important department of 
such research is the investigation into ways 
of using water reservoirs for the needs of 
agriculture, fish farming, engineering, and 
the geological investigations in the Kuibyshev 
sea. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT EXCHANGE 


The scientific and cultural contacts 
between the universities and foreign 
educational institutions and universities 
greatly increased after the Second World 
War. Hundreds of foreign scientists from 
many countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
came to the U.S.S.R. to participate in 
scientific conferences and discussions. In 
1965, 228 young men and women from 
forty-seven countries graduated from the 
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University of Friendship named after 
Patrice Lumumba. This was the first batch 
of students from this university, and some 
of the young people took their Master’s 
degrees in various branches of science. 
International treaties on cultural and 
scientific co-operation greatly assist the 
development of contact between the 
universities of the world. Under these 
treaties thousands of students and post- 
graduates from some fifty countries study 
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tion finds expression in conferring honorary 
titles to the most distinguished scientific 
workers and statesmen. Just a few months 
ago the honorary title of doctor was given 
by the University of Moscow to the 
President of India, Mr V. V. Giri. 

Thus the Soviet universities preserved the 
most progressive trends of the Russian 
universities, but radically changed the 
content of their studies and their system 
of study. Lenin’s ideas are an inexhaustible 


source of ideas for modern scientists and 
teachers as well as an efficacious means to 
the further development of science in the 
U.S.S.R. 


at the universities of Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kiev, Kharkov, and others. Similarly, 
many Soviet students and postgraduates 
study in foreign universities. Our apprecia- 


THERE are men (I know that such people exist) who will ask: What will happen, 
when all men have become wise ? Will the erudite and erudition become commonplace, 
will there be a confusion of estates, will it be possible for anyone to set out at any time 
to teach others, or to judge religions and systems of government? This is my 
answer to them: The foundations of a State or a religion whose safety is dependent 
upon the ignorance and slavery of its subjects or followers must be—of necessity— 
shaky. Genuine religion and a true system of government! ( which we wish for the 
whole world) are shining realities and their certainty has its origins in the light, 
and not in obscurity. It ought to be made clear that we do not say that all people 
should become scholars (since this would not be compatible with the extent of their 
abilities, or with their environment or status, nor is there any need for it). What we do 
say is that all should be able to attain in ‘sufficient degree that wisdom which leads to 
salvation, 


J. A. Comenrus 


MUSIC IN SHAKESPEARIAN ENGLAND 


MianarL SAMUEL Lewis, B.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Lond.), F.G.S, 


[Dr Michael Samuel Lewis is Assistant Representative ab the 
British Council, Calcutta. By training a geologist, Dr Lewis's 
second love ts music. This lecture, given last November, was 
illustrated by recordings selected from the illustrations noted 


in the text. 


Durno THE second half of the sixteenth 


century and the first part of the seventeenth, , 


the performing arts flourished in England 
as they had never done before and, perhaps, 
have never done since. 

In the world of theatre, Shakespeare was 
not alone; and so, too, in the world of 
music, the period was notable not only for 
the excellence of the composition, but also 
for the number of composers who achieved 
such excellence—Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons, 
Morley, Tomkins, and many others. 

It is, perhaps, pertinent to mention that 
even in western countries the music that 
was written in Tudor and Jacobean 
England has remained largely unknown 
until this century, although it is true that 
choral works have always retained their 
place in the repertoire of English cathedrals 
and collegiate churches. 

This eclipse of the music written at that 
time occurred not because the music was 
merely of academic interest, but because 
in written music the styles of composition 
were continually changing and evolving. 
In addition, some of the instruments used 
in Shakespearian England were not suited 
to the demands of later composers. This 
is in marked contrast to those forms 
of music, such as Indian classical music, 
which have no notation and which depend 
largely upon the art of the performer 


and his ability to preserve a tradition. 

During the last few years we have been 
able to hear more and more of the music 
written by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, 
and this is the result of the dedicated work 
of numerous research workers, such as 
Dolmetsch, Fellowes, Thurston, and Dart, 
and also because record companies have 
produced many fine recordings of music of 
this time, played on the correct instruments. 
. Composers, like other men, need the 
wherewithal to keep body and soul together, 
and one reason why music flourished in 
Shakespeare’s day was that there were 
many different kinds of patronage and 
many different occasions for which music 
was demanded. 

Under Queen Elizabeth I, England 
prospered with the associated growth of the 
professional and merchant sections of the 
community. It was the age of endeavour 
in many fields of human activity. In 
addition, there had been recently far- 
reaching changes in relations between 
Church and State, upon which I shall touch 
in a few moments. 

The main forms of patronage were: 


The Court: The Queen retained the 
services of court musicians and of composers, 
in London. 


The Church: The new Protestant Church 
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had been established in the realm and it 
required new compositions for its liturgy. 
Many composers occupied positions in 
cathedrals and fashionable churches as 
organists or choirmasters and part of their 
duties would be to write new compositions. 


The Aristocracy: Titled families often 
employed musicians and composers in their 
households, or they would hire their services 
for special occasions. We often find that 
composers have dedicated particular works 
to individual members of the aristocracy 
(or to other patrons ). 


The Gentry: Musicians and composers 
would be hired by the gentry for special 


occasions. 


Civic Authorities : Many of the larger towns 
and cities maintained their own companies 
of musicians, financed by local taxation. 
In places, such as Doncaster, a kind of 
closed shop operated and even private 
citizens had to use the town musicians, 
called waits, for their own functions. Some 
very fine musicians and composers were to 
be found in these town bands, 


The Theatre: There was a demand for 
incidental music and songs for contemporary 
productions. In addition, church choirs or 
the court musicians were often expected 
to provide musical entertainment before 
performances, and this did much to 
popularize music. 


Education: Although music had long been 
part of the syllabus of Oxford and 
Cambridge universities, during Shakespeare’s 
time it became a respectable subject in the 
school curriculum also, and some schools 
had full-time posts for musicians and 
composers. 


This very wide system (for want of a 
better word) of patronage was important 
in stimulating an interest in music. There 
was, however, one other very important 
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factor. During Elizabeth’s reign, for the 
first time, printing techniques were 
developed which allowed multiple copies of 
printed music to be made. No longer did 
manuscripts have to be copied out labo- 
riously by hand. Printing multiple copies 
meant that many people could have copies 
of the same work. It is interesting that 
the printing of music was controlled by 
royal licence, that is, it was a monopoly. 
The music written in Shakespeare’s time 
displays extraordinary richness, variety, and 
beautv. It is possible to consider composi- 
tions under a number of different headings. 
It should, however, be mentioned that 
composers commonly adapted compositions 
for different instruments. Thus, we may 
find the same piece written for choir 
(secular ), keyboard, or for consort. 


Lure Music 


The lute is a stringed instrument of very 

ancient origin. It looks a little like a sitar, 
but is pear-shaped and its long neck is bent. 
In Shakespeare’s time, the instrument had 
six strings. 
' The lute reached its greatest popularity 
during the early part of the seventeenth 
century, both in England and on the 
Continent. 


Illustration: The 
Johnson (d. 1595 ) 


flatt pavin by Jobn 


Sone, ACCOMPANIED BY LUTE 


The lute was popular, not only as a solo 
instrument, but also as an instrument for 
accompanying a singer. The singer was 
normally given a strong melodic line and 
the lute played a subordinate role. Many 
of Shakespeare’s songs were set by con- 
temporary composers as lute songs for the 
original production of the plays. Examples 
are: ‘Full fathom five’, ‘O mistress mine’, 
and ‘It was a lover and his lass’, 
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Illustration : ‘Full fathom five thy father 
lies? by Robert Johnson ( 1583-1633 ) 


ManricaLs 


The Elizabethan and Jacobean periods 
are, perhaps, best known for the madrigal, 
and the English school of madrigalists was 
surpassed by none, either for brilliance or 
originality. 

The madrigal came from Italy and it 
was already known as a form of composi- 
tion before Shakespeare’s time, but during 
his lifetime it reached its greatest! popularity. 
The finest madrigals may be considered as 
some of the best examples ever written of 
matching of words and music. 

In essence, a madrigal is an unaccom- 
panied part-song for two or more parts. 
Three to five parts were usual. The style 
of writing is typically polyphonic and 
contrapuntal. That is, each voice part is 
usually singing material which is themat- 
ically and rhythmically distinct from that 
which is being sung at the same time by 
other parts. To a certain extent, in this 
style of writing, the harmonies are left to 
look after themselves. Some composers, 
howevér, combined polyphonic and homo- 
phonic sections in one madrigal for contrast. 

The subject of the words is usually 
concerned with affairs of the heart, or with 
some aspect of nature. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
requirements sometimes stipulated in the 
articles of apprentices for different trades 
was that the apprentice should also be able 
to read a line of music, so that he could 
join the family in singing madrigals. 
Illustrations : ‘Though Amaryllis dance in 
green’ by William Byrd ( 1543-1623), 
‘The silver swan’ by Orlando Gibbons 
( 1583-1625 ), and ‘All creatures now are 
merry-minded’ by John Bennett ( published 
between 1599 and 1614) 
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Keyzoarp Music 


The main keyboard instrument in Shake- 
speare’s day was the harpsichord. Varieties 
of harpsichord were the spinet and the 
virginals, also known as a pair of virginals. 
The harpsichord took very much the 
same place in English homes as the piano 
does today. It was considered a 
social accomplishment tobe able to 
entertain one’s fuests or family. There 
was, therefore, a great demand for key- 
board music 

When compared with the modern piano, 
the harpsichord is a much quieter and 
more intimate instrument. When a key is 
depressed, the strings are plucked by a 
plectrum, whereas in a piano the strings 
are struck by little hammers. As a result 
the sound from a harpsichord lasts for less 
time. This is one reason why keyboard 
music of this period is so highly ornamented. 
Trills, for instance, are one way of prolong- 
ing the sound of a note. 

Keyboard compositions were usually 
based on dance forms. Examples are: the 
pavan, a stately dance in which the dancers 
were elaborately dressed; the galliard, a 
quick and lively dance; the courante or 
coranto, a dance with running steps, and 
the alman, a dance of German or Dutch 
origin. 

In the classical form of the pavan and 
the galliard each dance is in three sections, 
that is, the melody divides into three 
parts. After each part has been played, 
id is repeated, and often very much 
ornamented. 

Shakespeare commonly refers to dances 
in his plays, as in Twelfth Night, where 
Sir Toby Belch talks of galliards and 
corantos, although somewhat confusingly 


Illustrations: ‘The Fifth Pavan’ and 
‘ Galliard’ by William Byrd, and Variations 
on ‘What if a day’ by Thomas Tomkins 
( 1572-1656 ) 
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Cxuurcn Music 


With the accession of Elizabeth to the 
throne of England, the Reformation became 
an established fact; she became head of 
the Protestant Church of England and the 
' Catholic Church had been suppressed. In 
the decades between the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII in 1540 and 
the accession of Elizabeth, there had been 
continual religious strife and the realm had 
changed from Catholicism to Protestantism, 
and back again. In fact, the Reformation 
had first come to England largely as a 
matter of convenience to suit the marital 
desires of Henry VIII, but, of course, there 
were also powerful doctrinal and philo- 
sophical/theological forces ať work. 

The fortunes of the Church vitally 
affected composers because many had had, 
and others would look for, appointments 
with ecclesiastical foundations, and because 
the musical demands of the new Church 
would affect the kind of church music they 
wrote. Extreme views held that there 
should be no music used in the worship of 
God ; while others believed it should play 
an important part in acts of worship. 

In the end, the Reformation proved not 
a tragedy, but a great boon to the English 
Church musicians, organists, and composers 
of Shakespeare's day. The new forms of 
music, and the change for worship from 
Latin to English, stimulated new music which 
established a tradition of choral singing in 
English cathedrals and collegiate churches, 
which survives unbroken to the present day. 
It may be mentioned that all ithe voices 
were male, boys taking the treble parts. 

While the Pro‘estant Church was now 


established, the new faith was not accepted , 


by all in England and there were many 
dissidents' and intrigues. William Byrd and 
Thomas Tallis, for instance, found it hard 
to change their faith and they remained 
loyal to the Catholic Church and continued 
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to compose for the Catholic liturgy. 
Nevertheless, they also wrote some of the 
finest music for the Anglican liturgy of the 
period and they enjoyed royal ‘favour 
despite their dissident views. Musicians 
tended to be a protected race. 

There is an interesting difference between 
the music for the Catholic liturgy and that 
for the Anglican liturgy. ‘In music for the 
Catholic liturgy one word is given many 
notes, and one word may have almost a 
minute of music. In music for the Anglican 
liturgy, on the other hand, each syllable 
has only one note, or two notes, and the 
rhythm often fits speech rhythm. 


Illustrations : ‘ Audivi vocem’ by Thomas 
Tallis ( 1505-1585) and ‘Nunc Dimittis’ 
by Thomas Weelkes ( 1575-1623 ) 


Consort Music 


The word ‘consort’ is the old English for 
the later word ‘concert’. In Shakespearian 
England, a consort was a small group 
of performers, In fact, they could be either 
singers or instrumentalists, but we normally 
mean a small group of instrumentalists, 
usually less than a dozen players. The music ` 
is, therefore, of an intimate character, 
rather like chamber music. A consort may 
be either ‘broken’, when it consists of 
instruments belonging to different families, 
as, for example, lute plus stringed 
instruments (perhaps viols) plus wood- 
wind instruments ; or it may be ‘unbroken’, 
when all the instruments belong to the 
same family. . 

Two instruments commonly found in 
consorts were the viol and the recorder. 

The viol is a stringed instrument, in shape 
not unlike a violin or cello, but with six 
strings instead of four. There is a whole 
family of viols, treble, tenor, and bass, ‘but 
the instruments are more limited than the 
violin family which has replaced them. 
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The recorder, which is also known as the 
English flute, was popular until the mid- 
eighteenth century, but has been superseded 
by the flute. As with the viol, there is a 
whole family of recorders: sopranino, 
descant, treble, tenor, and bass. The 
recorder belongs to the wood-wind in- 
struments. 


Illustrations : 


(a) Music for consort of viols: ‘Holly 
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Berry’ anon., ‘Daphne’ anon., and a toye, 
‘ Wolseys Wilde’ anon. 

(b) Music for consort of recorders: ‘The 
Frog Galliard’ by Thomas Morley ( 1557- 
?1603 ) and ‘Greensleeves’ anon. ( ?Henry 
VIII ) 

(c) Music for broken consort : ‘ Lachrimae’, 
‘Lachrimae Antiquae Pavan (The Old 
Tears ), and ‘Sir John Souch His Galliard’ 
by John Dowland ( 1562-1626), ‘ Phillips’ 
Pavan’ by Peter Phillips ( 1561-1628 ), and 
‘Mounsiers Almaine’ by William Byrd 


The silver swan, who living had no note, 

When death approached, unlocked her silent throat, 
Leaning her breast against the reedy shore, 

Thus sung her first and last, and sung no more: 
Farewell, all joys! O death, come close mine eyes ; 
More geese than swans now live, more fools than wise. 


ANON, 


Though Amaryllis dance in green 


Like Fairy Queen, 


And sing full clear ; 


Corinna can, with smiling, cheer. 
Yet since their eyes make heart so sore, 
Hey ho! Chill love no more. 


ANON, 
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WHE THE general tendency of the 
Upanisads is to move beyond the Brahmana 
relance on sacrificial religion, the pages of 
the texts are, nevertheless, replete with 
sacrificial terminology. In some ways this 
may be understood from the vantage point 
of the forest dwellers, for whom the 
Aranyakas, of which the Upanisads form the 
concluding portions, were particularly use- 
ful. Living as they did, often without the 
requisite ingredients for the sacrifices which 
had been judged earlier as binding, they 
began to meditate on the various aspects 
of the sacrifice, and to see analogical 
equivalents to its parts in cosmological 
entities. Poverty of circumstance lent itself 
to a wealth of imaginative speculation, in 
which all things seemed to adhere to a 
mysterious motif suggested by the details 
of the sacrificial rituals. 

Thus religion, while it spiritualized many 
of the traditional practices from the Vedic 
period, still retained much of the schematic 
language of the sacrificial code. Sacrifice 
itself came to have a larger, more inward 
meaning. The copious references to Vedic 
rituals in the Upanisads, then, may be 
judged as more than lingering archaic 
vestiges. 


The thesis of this paper is that, far 
from being lapses, into primitivism, the 
sacrificial language may be seen as an 
adequate framework upon which the more 
philosophical religion of the Upanisads 
came to be fashioned. It is not just a case 
of old wineskins ; the language, voicing in 
various ways the profound truth thay life 
must spend itself that new life may come 
into being, was capable of bearing the vast 
weight of speculative inquiry which would 
be built upon the original myth. 

The gods, in the Hindu tradition, as in 
so many others, bring the worlds into 
being through ritual sacrifice. They bound 
the purusa as a victim, we are told. The 
features of the cosmos emerge, successively, 
as the purusa’s dismemberment is effected. 
The Vedic myth of creation through 
sacrifice is recast several times within the 
Upanisads, beginning with the account of 
the Horse-sacrifice in the Brhaddranyaka. 
The afvamedha is the perfeot offering, that 
is, the Creator sacrificing himself to him- 
self, as the priest, the victim, and the deity 
to whom the offering is made. As the 
originating sacrifice, it may be seen as the 
prototype of all others. Creation continues 
to engage in the sacrificial offering, and 


Sankara’s comments on the Chandogya 
_ Upanisad (V. iv. 1.) illumine the rationale 
for the analogy, which sees the heavenly 
region as the sacrificial fire: ‘The sun is 
the fuel as the world shines only when it 
is lighted up by the sun.... The moon 
is the coals or the embers, for even as the 
moon becomes visible when the day has 
ceased, the embers become visible when the 
flame is puț out. The stars are the sparks ; 
they are like parts of the moon.’ 

But man is not! removed from the sacri- 
ficial drama enacted by the gods or by 
the powerful forces in nature. He is 
united with the gods and the universe in 
a conceptual identity through his own 
participation in the sacrifice. Thus there 
is no part of the life of mam which cannot 
be construed as sacrificial activity. To 
engage either in speech or breathing, says 
the Kausitaki Upantsad (II. v.) is to sacri- 
fice the other. ‘These two unending 
immortal oblations, one is offering conti- 
nuously, whether waking or sleeping.’ In 
the Chandogya (III. xvi.) the entire span 
of man’s’ life is interpreted as a sacrifice, 
with 116 years divided into three periods, 
24 for youth, 44 for middle age, and 48 
for old age, corresponding to the Vasus, 
Rudras, and Adityas as divinities to be 
worshipped. These correspond, also, to the 
deities to be invoked at the three stages 
of the day, morning, midday, and evening. 
The deities are the guarantors of the 
values appropriate to each stage of life or 
period of the day. Through’ the sacrifice 
(II. xxiv.) the world of the gods, ances- 
tors, and men is won. Then, in III. xvii, 
_ the varied acts which a man may per- 
form throughout his life are seen as the 
parts of the ritual or sacrifice. Abstention 
from pleasure is the initiatory rite, along 
with hunger and thirst; eating and drink- 
ing and enjoying pleasure, by contrast, are 
the upasada (milk-drinking) ceremony. 
Sexual activity, laughter, and eating are 
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joining in the chant and recitation. Any- 
thing which man may do, by this analogy, 
may be interpreted as sacrificial in char- 
acter. The parts of the human body, as 
well as the life stages and deeds, remind 
Upanisadic writers of the accoutrements of 
the sacrifice. In the Brhaddranyaka 
( III. i. 3-6 ) speech is the hoty, fire, the eye 
is the adhvaryu priest, breath is the udgatr 
priest, and mind is the priest Brahmi. 


MEANS AND ENDS IN SACRIFICE 


While the sacrificial analogy is common- 
place, there are relatively few passages, as 
might be expected, giving deflails for the 
performance of sacrifices. Some, however, 
do reflect the earlier dependence on specific 
sacrifices and petitionary acts for the 
attainment of desired worldly goals. The 
Rg-Veda, earlier, has Vac speaking as the 
rewarder of the one who brings his offer- 
ings, loading with wealth the zealous 
sacrificer who pours the juice and offers 
his oblation. The theory of Frazer, who 
sees man seeking to imitate nature in order 
that nature may magically be compelled 
to follow his example and grant him 
increase, may be helpful in understanding 
the assumptions behind such passages. The 
Brhaddaranyaka ( VI. iv, 1-21) may be based 
on similar assumptions, containing prescrip- 
tions for sacrifices dealing mainly with 
wishes for procreation. One interesting 
one is to be carried out in order to effect’ 
a curse against a wife’s lover. 

Extravagant prayers are also addressed 
to certain deities on occasion, asking for 
health, property, and expansion of influ- 
ence, as in the Taittiriya (I. iv.). The com- 
mentators on the Katha Upanisad (I. i. 27) 
indict Vajafravasa, Naciketas’ father with 
desire for earthly and heavenly gain, 
which prompted his offering in sacrifice all 
that he possessed. But the Katha Upanisad 
and other passages contain a definite 
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polemic against this use of sacrifice, also. 
Naciketis’ own conclusion is, ‘Man is not 
to be contented with wealth. Shall we 
enjoy wealth when we have seen Thee 
[Yama]?’ (I. i. 27) The Brhadaranyaka 
(I. v. 2) openly states, ‘Therefore, one 
should not offer sacrifice for material ends’. 
And in the Chandogya (I. xii.) there is a 
clear satire on the external sacrifices, in 
which hungry dogs are pictured as gather- 
ing around and petitioning for songs 
to be sung in order to gain food for 
themselves. Later writings reinforce the 
feeling of general mistrust of sacrifices 
used for material gain, as in the Bhdgavata 
Purana (x. 1) where Sri Kryna says, ‘To 
the Yogi, who has controlled his senses and 
Pranas, who is balanced and concentrates 
the mind on Me, various powers come.’ 
These powers are then listed, abternating 
between powers of influence and obviously 
magical qualities, But shontly after, in the 
same chapter (X. 32, 33), some second 
thoughts are evidenced, and a qualifying 
statement is made: ‘No power is beyond 
the reach of the sage who has controlled 
his mind, senses, nerve currents, and dis- 
position and concentrates on Me. For one 
who practises the best kind of Yoga and 
seeks union with Me, these powers have 
been called obstacles and things that cause 
waste of time.” The ‘best kind of Yoga’, 
as Swami Madhavananda points out in his 
translation, The Last Message of 
Shri Krishna, is ‘devotion for devotion’s 
sake’. Thus, the most impressive ends 
that! may be obtained through Yoga, sacri- 
fices, or prayers may be delusive, not’ con- 
tributing to man’s essential destiny. 
While such sacrifices may be objected 
to and satirized on occasion within the 
Upanisads and other writings ( Deussen 
cites other passages as being satirical, but 
the context from which he extracts them 
clearly does not justify such an interpreta- 
tion, See Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
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Upanishads (Edinburgh, 1906), p. 62), 
nowhere, however, is the judgement made 
that they are ineffective. It may be wrong 
to conduct a sacrifice designed to procure 
material advantage, but there seems to be 
no question that worldly ends can, indeed, 
be obtained by such means. The goals 
which they can attain are, however, limited, 
and the insight develops that the highest 
spiritual goals musi be sought by other 
means than the rituals themselves. But 
what are the rituals able to do for the 
devotee ? They form an alternative, if 
inferior, path, variously described as the 
southern: path, the path of the ancestors, 
and the world of the moon travelled through 
smoke (as contrasted with the sun, attained 
through the light; see Brhaddranyaka 
VI. ii. 15, 16). The human world, or the 
world of good deeds, is won through this 
route, but rebirth follows. Ultimate salva- 
tion, moksa, out of the cycle of sarmsdara, 
escapes the one -whose reliance is upon 
sacrifices, and the Mundaka Upanisad 
describes the inadequacy of this approach 
(I. i. 9, 10): ‘The immature, living mani- 
foldly in ignorance, think, “We have 
accomplished our aim”, Since those who 
perform rituals do not understand ( the 
truth ) because of attachment, therefore 
they sink down, wretched, when their 
worlds are exhausted. These deluded men, 
regarding sacrifices and works of merit as 
most important, do not know any other 
good. Having enjoyed in the high place 
of heaven won by good deeds, they enter 
again this world or a still lower one.’ 
Naciketas’ conclusion is carried one step 
further. Not only is wealth unsatisfactory 
once one has glimpsed the highest; the 
enjoyment of heavenly delights is also 
unsatisfactory. The Maitri Ubpanisad 
(vi. 36), which seems more sacrificially 
oriented than the other principal Upanigads, 
regards the kingdoms beyond this world as 
more appropriate goals for the religious 
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quest, and specifies sacrifices for particular 
kingdoms. ‘He who is desirous of heaven 
should offer the agnihotra sacrifice. One 
wins the kingdom of Yama by the agnistoma 
sacrifice, the kingdom of the moon by the 
uktha, the kingdom of the Sun by the 
sixteen-day sacrifice, the kingdom of 
independence by the atirätra sacrifice, the 
Kingdom of Prajapati by the sacrifice 
which continues to the end of a thousand 
years.’ 

The further question may be asked, 
What is there in the sacrificial act which 
renders it effective ? Certainly, as already 
mentioned, the deity who is invoked is the 
guarantor for some. But the thought 
grows that there is something in the 
sacrifice itself which establishes it. This 
may be an ethical force, as in, the 
Mundaka quotation above, where sacrifices 
are linked with works` of merit, and 
heaven is spoken of as won by good 
deeds. A Buddhist text may illustrate the 
belief in the power of morality to change 
the course of nature. The Buddha, in one 
of his former births, was a blind man, 
Supparaka. Supparaka had been’ asked to 
captain a ship despite his blindness, since 
no ship with him at the helm had ever 
met with an accident. During the voyage 
the ship entered a perilous situation and 
Supparaka, making ritual preparations 
(bathing in scented waters, putting on 
new garments, and taking a bowlful of 
food in his hands) stood in the bow of 
the ship, making the following Assevera- 
tion of Truth (I. B. Horner, Ten Jataka 
Stories (London, 1957), p. 33) : 


As long as I remember, ever since I’ve 
been grown up, 

I am not aware of having intentionally 
hurt even one living creature. 

By this Truth, may the ship return 
to safety. 
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‘For four months, the account continues, 
‘the ship had been voyaging to distant 
parts but now, as though she had psychic 
powers [iddhi], through the might of 
psychic power she reached the seaport of 
Bharukaccha in one day.’ The Asseveration 
is not a prayer invoking the aid of a 
divine being, but simply assumes the 
potency of the moral life. The ritual pro- 
nouncement is based on the consciousness 
of having lived virtuously. 

While only a few texts support the idea 
‘that morality establishes the sacrifice, others 
indicate an essentially moral purpose in 
performing it. A clear expiatory char- 
acter jis evidenced in the Chandogya 
(V. xxiv. 3) which reads, ‘Even as the 
soft fibres of the istka reed are burned up 
when laid on a fire, so also are 
burned up the evils of one who knowing 
iw thus offers the fire sacrifice’. For 
Robertson Smith, this would have the 
character of re-establishing the broken 
covenant, but “Hubert and Mauss in 
Sacrifice: Its Nature and Function deal 
more specifically with the expiatory nature 
of the sacrifice, and see its primary nature 
as that of a religious act which modifies 
the moral condition of the person accom- 
plishing it through the consecration of an 
offering. At Teast one of the components 
of the sacrifice certainly is the getting rid 
of the burden of guilt. In such sacrifices 


“the victim or offering, taking the place of 


the sacrificer, who may feel himself deserv- 
ing of death, is often wholly consumed 
by fire, rather than being eaten in part 
by the sacrificer and the priest. There must 
be no residue of guilt, 


KNOWLEDGE, THE VALIDATING FACTOR 


‘But the Upanisads would generally tecach 


, that that which validates the sacrifice is 


knowledge rather than any quantity of 
good works or desire to atone for the 


s 


lack of them. A key passage trom the, 


Taittiriya ( II. v. 1) interprets vijnana, the 
next to the highest of the kofas, sheaths, 
covering the Ultimate, as the key to the 
sacrifice : 


Vijidnam yajiiam tanute, karmant 
tanute’pi ca, 


This is translated by Radhakrishnan as, 
Understanding directs the sacrifice and it 
directs the deeds also’. Deussen (op. cit., 
p- 64) says that the correct rendering is, 
‘He presents knowledge as his sacrifice, 
knowledge as his works’. ( Brahman is the 
subject in the translation.) In either case, 
it is clear that the intellect is the agent in 
his deeds (presumably those of merit )s 
The Brhadaranyaka (VI. iv. 3) interprets 
the sex act as a sacrifice. If it is per- 
formed without knowledge, the man loses 
his virtue to the woman, but if he brings 
knowledge to the act, he obtains her virtue. 
Again, after a series of offerings to the 
various forms of prana, as the life of man, 
Chandogya (V. xxiv. 1, 2) asserts that it is 
this knowledge which is crucial to the 
efficacy of the sacrifice ‘If, without 
knowing this, one offers the fire sacrifice, 
that would be just as if he were to remove 
the live coals and pour the offering on 
(dead ) ashes.’ : 

In still other passages knowledge is 
clearly substituted for spiritual practices. 
The Brhadaranyaka (III. viii. 10) states, 
‘Whosoever, O Gargi, iw this world, 
without knowing this Imperishable per- 
forms sacrifices, worships, performs austeri- 
ties for a thousand years, his work will 
have an end ; whosoever, O Gargi, without 
knowing this Imperishable, departs from 
this world, is pitiable. But, O Gargi, he 
who knowing the Imperishable departs from 
this world is a Brahmana.’ It is apparent 
that not merely the sacrificial rites, but 
karma yoga as a whole is here judged to 
be without soteriological significance com- 


pared with jnana, 10 1s jnana WMCA aciivers. 
The province of works, whatever their 
nature, is not that of salvation, The 
Paingala (iv. 18) also indicates the provi- 
sional character of sacrificial religion. ‘ ( It 
is only) so long as the seeker does not 
attain knowledge of the real that endless 
ceremonies, observances of purity, prayers, 
likewise performance of sacrifices, visits to 
places of pilgrimage (are prescribed by 
the scriptures ).”? This is underscored again 
in a fascinating etymological parallel which 
is drawn in the Chandogya (VIII. v. 1), 
where the translation reads, ‘Now, what 


people call sacrifice is really the disciplined. 


life of a student of sacred knowledge.... 
only by sacrificing with the disciplined life 
of a student of sacred knowledge does one 
obtain the self? The writer sees the parallel 
between yo jñātā (he who knows) and 
yajña (sacrifice) and builds upon it to 
confirm that knowledge is the reality behind 
the sacrifice. 

The content of the knowledge comes, of 
course, to be Brahman itself, or the 
realization of the Atman. Sacrifices can be 
thought of as directed towards Brahman- 
Atman instead of other deities, and the 
Satapatha Brahmana (quoted by Swami 
Nikhilananda, The Upanishads, vol. iü 
(London, 1957), p. 80) specifically states 
the superiority of such sacrifices. Other 
sacrificial fires are preliminary, building up 
to a structure on which the ritualist may 
climb to the highest plane, that of Brahman. 
In the Maitri we are reminded, by the 
three sacrificial fires, of the piles erected 
by Prajapati, lord of creation. These are 
the earth, the atmosphere, and the sky, and 
they ‘are presided over by the year, the 
wind, and the sun. The same suggestion of 
progress to the heights is evident. 

Again, in the Maitri (vi. 38), it is 
stated, ‘He who performs the agnihotra 
sacrifice rends the net of selfish desire’. He 
then advances till he meets the indestruc- 
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tible one in the midst of pure being. The 
same Upanisad makes it clear that, what- 
ever the deity to which the sacrifice is 
made, it is in truth made to Brahman. 
The question is asked, ‘Fire, air, sun, time, 
whatever it is, breath, food, Brahma, Rudra, 
Visnu,'some meditate upon one, some upon 
another. Tell us which one is best for us.’ 
The teacher replies, ‘These are but the 
chief forms of the Supreme, the immortal, 
the bodiless Brahman. To whichever one 
each man is devoted here, in this 
world he rejoices. For it) has been said, 
“Verily, this whole world is Brahman.” 
Verily, these, which are its chief forms, one 
meditates upon, worships, and discards.’ 
( Mattri iv. 5, 6) 

The thrust of this Upanisad would be 
that the rituals are tutors leading to the 
maturity of BrahmavidyGd. But the word 
‘discards’ is crucial to understanding the 
place of the sacrifice. If one becomes 
fixated by a too great dependence on the 
object of one’s devotion along the path, 
hindrance from knowledge of Brahman may 
ensué, The Upanisad has an unambiguous 
teaching in its first verse, where meditation 
on the Atman, throughout the offering of 
the sacrifice, is counselled as the way of 
making it flawless and complete. It may 
be that this reflects, an inward component 
which was more generally present in the 
sacrifices than attention to the superficial 
details may indicate. There are other 
evidences that it was not wholly 
ritualistic in character. The Brhadaranyaka 
( III. viii. 1 ) mentions a brahmodya, which 
Radhakrishnan identifies as a ‘discussion 
about Brahman, which often accompanied 
the sacrifices’. 


Tue Imputse To Wors REMAINS 


We may see from the above that certain 
passages, particularly those from the Maitri 
Upanisad, thought more highly of the way 
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of sacrifice, and interpreted the path toward 
Brahmavidya@ sacrificially. Generally, how- 
ever, sacrificial language was acceptable for 
the latter understanding only symbolically, 
and even then a distinction was sharply 
drawn between the provinces of rituals and 
Brahmavidya. In the departing father’s 
charge to the son, the son is to remember 
that the world is won through sacrifice, but 
that knowledge is the way to Brahman. All 
knowledge is Brahman. ( Brhaddaranyaka 
I. v. 17) This harmonizes with the non- 
dualistic understanding of worship in the 
Brhadaranyaka (TI. iv. 10) where the 
assertion is made, ‘ Whoever knows thus, “I 
am Brahman”, becomes this all. Even the 
gods cannot prevent his becoming this, for 
he becomes their self.... So whoever 
worships another divinity (than his self ) 
thinking he is one and ( Brahman ) another, 
he knows not. He is like an animal to the 
gods’ 

This may create difficulties for a philos- 
ophy of worship, as it is hard to conceive 
of devotion ‘directed consciously towards 
the self. The danger of psychological 
inflation occurs readily to the westerner. 
Romain Rolland, in his life of Vivekananda, 
counsels, ‘The air of great heights must be 
treated with caution. When all the gods 
have been dethroned and nothing is left 
but the “Self”, beware of vertigo!’ 
Speaking of the strong wine of the Atman, 
Rolland further comments, ‘... I am not 
sure that Vivekananda himself in his more 
juvenile moments was not intoxicated by 
its fumes,’ and he relates the following 
dialogue between Vivekananda and Nag 
Mahasay, another of Ramakrishna’s 
disciples : 


Nag: Everything happens according to the 
will of the Mother. She is the Universal 
Will. She moves, but men imagine that it 
is they who move. . 


But the impetuous Naren replied, ‘I do 
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not agree with you, with your He or She. 
I am the Soul. In me is the Universe. In 
me it is born, it floats and disappears.’ 


Nag: You have not power enough to 
change one single black hair into a white 
one, and yet you speak of the Universe ! 
Without God’s will not one blade of grass 
dies ! 


Naren: Without my will the Sun and the 
Moon could not move. At my will the 
Universe goes like a machine. 


‘And Ramakrishna with a smile at his 
youthful pride, said to Nag, “Truly Naren 
can say that ; for he is like a drawn sword.” 
And the pious Nag bowed down before 
the young Elect of the Mother.” (Romain 
Rolland, The Life of Vivekananda and the 
Universal Gospel (Calcutta, 1960, fifth 
Edition ) pp. 296-8 ) 


While Vivekananda’s words would seem 
to negate the idea of worship, in fact he 
became an ardent devotee’ of the Divine 
Mother, Kali, and also of Siva, the god 
of renunciation to whom he had been 
dedicated by his devout mother before his 
birth ; however, the Advaita temperament 
seemed to predominate in him. 


Practically, then, the impulse to worship 


is not vanquished by the awareness of the 
Atman, although it is more intellectually 
harmonious to conceive of it as meditation, 
for which there is abundant basis within 
Upanisadic philosophy. One form of 
meditation in particular, called ahamgraha 
updsand, asks the devotee to meditate on 
the identity of Brahman and the embodied 
soul, Swami Nikhilananda ( The Upanishads, 
vol. iv (London, 1959), p. 91) describes 
another kind of meditation, sampad updasana, 
in which ‘the worshipper finds certain 
similarities between an inferior object and 
a superior object! and employs the former 
as the symbol of the latter’. Hence through 
this sacrifice a person engaged in-an inferior 
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sacrifice like the fire-sacrifice ( agnihotra ) 
may reap the result of a superior sacrifice 
like the Horse-sacrifice. Whereas only 
kings may have been able to afford, or 
may have been authorized to perform, 
through a priest, the Horse-sacrifice, medi- 
tation on the details of it while one was 
engaged in a sacrifice which one could 
afford, became the means of appropriating 
the benefits of the greater sacrifice. Medi- 
tation is still a form of ritual, but it may 
be turned further inward, and be purged 
of the preoccupation with ceremonial 
detail which came to be so burdensome 
to real jñānins. Along with faith, it is 
added to knowledge as the inner quality 
which can make one’s works more powerful. 

This is the thrust of the Brhadéranyaka 
( IIT. ix. 21 ) where the supports of Yama, 
the deity of the southern quarter, are 
discussed: i 


‘That Yama, on what is he supported ?’ 

‘On the sacrifice.’ 

_ ‘On what is the sacrifice supported ?’ 

‘On the offerings of the priests.’ 

‘And on what are the offerings of the 
priests supported ?° 

‘On faith, for when one has faith, he 
gives offerings to the priests. ‘Therefore 
it is on faith, that the offerings to the 
priests are supported.’ 

‘On what is faith supported ?’ 

‘On the heart, he ( YAjfiavalkya) said, 
‘for through the heart one knows faith ; 
verily, on the heart alone is faith 
supported.’ 


RENUNCIATION AND SACRIFICE 


Meditation may as logically accompany 
renunciation as it may sacrifice, as it 
weans one away from concern with results. 
Renunciation may, however, seem at a 
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superficial glance quite similar to sacrifice, 
but in fact it goes a step further. Both 
give up something, but with sacrifice the 
valuation on the gift is much higher. The 
idea may be exemplified in the dedication 
of King David, as he was offering materials 
gathered for the building of the temple; 
‘neither will I offer burnt offerings 
unto the Lord my God which cost me 
nothing’. (2 Samuel 24:24, Authorized 
Version ) Obviously, the gift is not! given 
because it will enrich the god, who stands 
in need of nothing from his children, 
‘but to demonstrate the fidelity of the 
worshipper. This, in whatever tradition 
it may be found, is what Money-Kyrle 
(The Meaning of Sacrifice) may term an 
honorific sacrifice, given out of a sense of 
gratitude, in a spirit of devotion. The same 
kind of „a gift is implied a number of 
times in the Upanisads, again to a divinity, 
in this case Brahman, which, characterized 
by fullness, is without Iack. The Kausitaki 
Upanisad (ii. 1) says, ‘To this same 
“breathing spirit as Brahma, these divinities 
(mind, eye, ‘ear, speech) bring offerings 
though he does not beg for it; even so, 
to this same breathing spirit all beings 
bring offerings....? The rationale for 
the gift offered in sacrifice lies precisely 
in its lack of utility to the deity to whom 
it is offered. ( Although in some cases a 
useful purpose is rendered to the priests 
as representatives of the deity, who may 
be sustained by the sacrificial- offerings. ) 
Just because it_is of no value to the deity 
but of considerable worth to the sacrificer, 
representing something of genuine voluntary 
impoverishment, it becomes effective. The 
assumption is that it will secure a greater 
benefit, but to ensure this, there can be 
no niggardliness in the offering. 

The sacral character of the offering is 
intensified from the moment it is set apart 
as the best of its kind. As an animal, 
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it was washed and often adorned, addressed 
as excellent, its pardon implored for the 
taking of its life, anointed with ghee, ctc., 
until even the officiating priest could not 
approach iff without the recitation of 
special formulae. While the © sacrificer 
(the priest) needs no other purifying 
rituals, the other participants and cle- 
ments in the sacrifice must also be cleansed 
and set apart to further enhance the 
worth of the sacrifice. At the beginning 
of the Satapatha Braéhmana we read that 
the sacrificer (the one bringing the 
offering ) rinses his mouth, for before this 
he is unfit for sacrifice. The waters are 
pure, and he becomes pure within. He 
passes from the world of men into the 
world of the gods. With no public temples 
in early Brahmanism, each person could 
choose his place for sacrifice. But this 
also must be consecrated, primarily through 
the setting up of fires within the place 
determined, a large rectangular area called 
the vihāra, within which a stilt more sacred 
place, the vedi, altar, must be erected. 
All of these preparations were conducted 
in order that the sacrifice itself might 
assume the most exalted state to which 
man’s action could elevate it. 

The sacrificial offering, thus, becomes 
highly valuable. With renunciation, how- 
ever, what is given up is judged to be of 
no worth at all. The value that is usually 
placed on it is seen to be only the result 
of ignorance and delusion, and, when 
these are dispelled, to cast off the encum- 
brance is bliss itself. The ascetic life can 
be truly embraced only when the worthless 
character of all worldly attachments and 
possessions has been recognized, and all, 
desire extinguished. To this end, medi- 
tation is practised. Whereas the sacrifices 
have been conducted with specific goals 
in mind, updsana seeks freedom from 
attachment to the fruits of all such actions, 


The Maitri, as quoted above, interprets 
the sacrificial offering as rending the net 
of selfish desire. More typically, this is 
the work of meditation. When one envi- 
sions the surpassing worth of the Atman, 
there is no room left within for the 
accumulation of possessions or for binding 
relationships. He embraces the life of the 
ascetic as the only course by which he may 
keep faith with his vision. 

The déramas schematized the life of man, 
weaning him away from worldly attach- 
ments gradually after having enabled him 
to fulfil his Vedic responsibilities to pro- 
create and care for his dependants. Obvi- 
ously, many did not assume either of the 
last two stages. But provision came to be 
made for the one who wished to shorten 
or bypass altogether the householder stage, 
and even that part of the student stage 
which might remain when insight came. 
The Jäbāla Upantsad (4) has this 
counsel: ‘Whether one has not completed 
the injunctions or completed the injunc- 
tions, whether he is a student or not, 
even if he has not completed the sacri- 
ficial rites, on whatever day he has the 
spirit of renunciation, that very day let 
him renounce. A single day’s delay was 
judged oppressive for the spirit which had 
found the true direction of its freedom. 
But it is significant that even here pro- 
vision is made for the continuance of the 
sacrifice. The verse continues : ‘Some, 
indeed, perform the prajapatya sacrifice. 
One need not do this but should only 
perform the fire sacrifice. Fire is life and 
one performs the life sacrifice thus:’. . . 
Then he should also perform the ¢raidha- 
taviya sacrifice, The three elements rep- 
resent the three qualities saftva, rajas and 
tamas (which are to be burnt)? Renun- 
ciation is linked with the sacrificial fire 
which consumes earthly life itself, as 
comprised by the three gunas. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SACRIFICIAL 1RE 


The sacrificial fire was a powerful 
continuing symbol even when the sacrificial 
order itself lost its hold for many. The 
Paingala (iv. 7) is an eloquent voice of 
this symbol’s import: ‘Even as there is 
no cooking of food that has already been 
cooked, there is no cremation of the body 
(of the knower) which has already been 
burnt (in the fire of austerity). For one 
whose body has already been consumed by 
the fire of knowledge, there is no need 
for the performance of sraddha ceremonies 
or any other obsequies? Whatever the 
discipline ‚is called, austerity, meditation, 
knowledge, or renunciation, it is seen as 
cleansing the body by fire of all earth- 
clinging tendencies. Other passages, such 
as the Chandogya ( II. xxiv. and V. xxiv. 3 ) 
speak more precisely, of the different fires 
used in the sacrifices and their purposes, 
but the Paitigala passage seems unique in 
ifs incorporation of the sacrificial symbol 
of fire within the more philosophical 
religion of the Upanisads. 

Various passages in the Katha Upantsad 
which refer to the Niciketa fire should 
also be mentioned. The second boon which 
Naciketés asks of Yama in the underworld 
is a description of the fire sacrifice by 
which immortality is won. He is told, 
‘Know that fire to be the means of 
attaining the boundless world, as the 
support (of the universe) and as abiding 
in the secret place (of the heart), 
(I. i. 14) Then Yama reveals all the details 
of the preparation for this sacrifice, and 
Naciketés repeats his words back to him 
verbatim. His discrimination in making 
this request, and his wisdom in under- 
standing it, astound Yama, who proceeds 
to offer him what may be regarded as a 
fourth boon, that this sacrificial fire should 
thereafter be known as the Niciket'a fire, 
in his honour. The import of this would 
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seem to be that the force of this fire is the 
internal character traits of obedience, faith, 
and knowledge which Naciketās has mani- 
fested so convincingly. These are the 
qualities which consume the transient 
things mentioned in I. ii, 10, imparting some- 
thing of a moral character to the sacrifice, 
/as was mentioned earlier in certain other 
passages, The consuming fire thus becomes 
a bridge to Brahman, as in I. iii, 2 and 
I. iii. 14, ‘Sharp as the edge of a razor and 
hard to cross, difficult to tread is that 
path” One is reminded of the Cinvato 
peretu, the bridge scene in the Zoroastrian 
tradition, where the sword bridge over the 
fiery abyss- turns flat side up for the just, 
and sharp edge up for the wicked. 

The Upanisads, then, see the cleansing 
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power of fire as do other traditions. The 
image of God as a consuming fire loses 
its judgemental character and becomes 
redemptive when viewed in this light. The 
fire is that which both consumes the dross 
and refines the gold. It suggests the disci- 
plines which are necessary to adorn the 
soul that it may assume its true identity 
with Brahman. Once more the sacrificial 
imagery forms part of the seed-bed for 
the new religious life-forms, forms which 
have flourished within Hinduism to the 
present day. When the intricacies of the 
sacrificial system were relegated to an 
inferior position by the mainstream of 
Upanisadic thought, they nevertheless 
bequeathed to that religion a rich mythol- 
ogy which redeemed it from sterile pedantry. 


ALL people naturally seek to attain what is good and avoid what is evil. The means 
to the realization of these two ends are not always known through perception and infer- 
ence. The Vedas, in their entirety, are therefore devoted to revealing these means, in 
so far as they are not known through perception and inference. 

In matters perceived by the senses, knowledge of the means of attaining the good 
and avoiding evil is obtainable through perception and inference; therefore this knowl- 
edge is not to be sought in the Vedas. l 

But unless a person is aware .of the existence of the self in a future life, he 
will not feel inclined to attain what is good in that life and avoid what is evil. For 
there is the example of the materialists. 

Therefore the purpose of the scriptures is to establish the existence of the self in 
a future life and to discuss the particular means of attaining the good and avoiding 


the evil in that life, 
Srt SANKARAGARYA 


BOOK REVIEW 


Beyond Individuality, By CLINTON R. MEEK. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 1970. 
pp. 96. $5.50. 


Ar THE heart of every civilization is Man 
or, as we would say today, the Image of 
Man. As the author puts it: ‘The individ- 
ual is the source of all significance, all 
meaning and value, and all that is known 
and constructed by man.’ Elsewhere he 
says: ‘Man is not real without the world, 
and the world is not real without man.’ 
For a variety of reasons, or ir-reasons, the 
crisis of identity has cropped up in our 
time of trouble and we are once more 
faced with the root question: Why and 
how to be Man, or a Man? Many factors, 
encounters on many levels, conspire to 
threaten the self, the individual. As against 
this we have a wave of new thought, new 
ways of life, redefinitions, and the self- 
validation of man. The present work is a 
proof of this global need. i 

The book provides a phenomenological 
approach to individuality and self. Two 
modes of existence, realization and actuali- 
zation, are emphasized. Existentialism is 
related to self-actualization, and Zen is 
related to self-realization. These two modes 
of existence are further explored through 
the recognition of the wide range of views 
of individuality and the possibility of 
adequate balance between realization and 
actualization in identity for an authentic 
sense of self-validation. 

Self-realization, the author says, is depen- 
dent on responsiveness to existence, and 
self-actualization is dependent on respon- 
sible efforts to actualize oneself as a person. 
Individual reality is free and creative, but 
in the active side of life most of one’s 
actions must be focused through the avail- 
able conventional forms, Meanings and 


values are dynamically created by the 
individual as he relates to his world. 

Attempting to ‘integrate Eastern and 
Western thought for a better balanced view 
of the whole man’, Beyond Individuality 
studies the situation in depth, though 
briefly. There are as many views of man 
possible as there are men. The mind can 
take any position it likes. Which of these 
is truer and more acceptable ? The social 
or the a-social? Since the well-adjusted 
man leaves out certain psychic dimensions, 
socialization does not seem to be a complete 
answer, especially not in the era of Organi- 
zation Man. But is transcendence a happy 
alternative ? In fact, the perfect answer, 
the Integral Man, is yet to be. The 
authentic person seems to be as much a 
problem as a solution! He has, alas, the 
dangerous capacity of escaping from the 
tyranny of systems, breaking out in 
unexpected directions. Holding him down 
in terms of conventions is easy, perhaps 
at times unavoidable. But he may escape, 
often through protest and perversion. The 
not-so-merry-go-round of revolt and con- 
vention leaves us no wiser. Can we ‘plan’ 
the Person ? 

It is good to think that man is free 
(condemned ?) to be free. But what is 
the guarantee that what he chooses will 
be the best? The paradox of Being and 
Becoming raises insoluble issues. According 
to Dr Meek, ‘Self-realization is of being 
and self-actualization is of becoming’, a 
distinction that! would seem basic to his 
suggestion that Existentialism and Zen are 
two complementary approaches to radical 
individualism. Each has a role to play in 
the one world that is now our common fate. 
Existentialism, he says, is largely human- 
istic, while Zen, in its insistence on the 
nature of the Self, looks trans-human. 
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Complications arise because man is the 
meeting-point of levels of reality. Zen, with 
its No-Mind, is not so much the other 
pole or antithesis as perhaps the missing 
link between This and That, the substantial 
and the insubstantial How to follow Zen 
in a zany, modern context? That is the 
question. The answer cannot be left to a 
few oufrés, commuting between the hemi- 
spheres but perhaps towards Nowhere. 

Dr Meek believes Zen could be of help, 
but exactly how he has not made clear. It 
was all right for Bronowski to say that 
‘man’s identity is not by a special arrange- 
ment of the tangible aspects of a man but 
a self which is more than the sum of its 
parts’, But how does one live ‘this non- 
mathematical insight in a world of ‘machines 
and machinelike organizations ? 

Some indications are, no doubt, available 
on the individual plane. The indications 
are, Dr Meek tells us, responsiveness and 
responsibility. ‘We are urged to be 
responsible, but we are seldom if ever 
reminded that responsiveness to reality is 
a necessary background to responsibility. 
There can be no true responsibility unless 
there is understanding that comes from 
responsiveness. We are constantly in inter- 
action, and this interaction is carried out 
primarily through responsiveness and 
responsibility. Responsiveness rests in inner 
freedom beyond tangibles, and responsibility 
rests in freedom on the relative level within 
the limitations of tangible reality.” Dr Meek 
is also careful to point out that even at 
one’s most creative ‘one is absolutely 
interdependent, not independent, not 
dependent’, To be individual is, one might 
say, to be beyond individuality. ' 

Dr Meek refers to the popular contrast 
between conformity and creativity, and 
reminds us that conformity and creativity 
are essentially complementary in nature, 
and their interaction gives each its mean- 
ing, for ‘the heart of the matter is the 
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projection of the human spirit into the 
form’. No formula will cover the creative 
act Creativity can be lived rather than 
thought out. In any case, resentment or 
rejection is not enough. Freedom from is 
as important as freedom for and freedom fo. 

In an increasingly mechanized group life, 
the problem of work and _ leisure—both 
manipulated beyond what seemed possible 
in the past—has assumed dangerous pro- 
portions, As the author rightly points out: 
‘If the value of leisure is lost, the value 
of existence becomes questionable. Both 
Zen and Heidegger can be easily inter- 
preted as pointing to the need of finding 
the ‘way back to leisure” But in a work- 
dominated culture, like ours, leisure has 
become only a relief from work, ‘a coffee 
break only for the advantage of production, 
not for the advantage of the man working’. 

So we find that the ‘development of 
self is left to chance; there is no place in 
education or in our marketing-pressuring- 
advertising society for the values of 
developing self, and perhaps the majority 
believes it foolish to develop any aspect of 
self which might endanger the achievement, 
work, and efficiency side of the person’. 
The achievement motive leaves self out of 
the picture.: Why our civilization is by, of, 
and for non-man is easily explained. It is 
a vicious circle. Proof? An affluent 
society is the most anxiety-ridden, obsessed 
with Nothing, the Absurd. Sanity 
demands that we become once more 
persons, go beyond individuality. 

All together, this short and sensible study 
of a problem bedevilling modern man, who 
finds himself sandwiched between Nothing- 
ness and Being, brings fresh hope to the 
reader, and suggests ways to develop beyond 
the conventional levels of existence. One 
only wishes there were a few illustrations 
from modern art and literature. 


SismKUMAR GHOSE 


INTERCULTURAL NEWS 


A Conference on Cultural Policies 


AN INTERGOVERNMENTAL conference on the 
institutional, administrative, and financial 
aspects of cultural policies was organized 
by Unesco and held in Venice from 
24 August to 2 September 1970. The 
purpose of the conference was to examine, in 
particular, the following topics: the role of 
public authorities in defining and achieving 
the objectives of cultural development, the 
promotion and organization of cultural 
development by public authorities, research 
on cultural policies, international cultural 
co-operation, and the role of Unesco ‘in 
the field of cultural policies. Given below, 
reproduced from Unesco’s final report of 
‘the conference, is the main part of the 
address given at the inaugural ceremony of 
the conference by Mr René Maheu, 
Director-General of Unesco. The con- 
ference was attended by 86 Member States 
or Associate Members of Unesco. In the 
next issue of the BULLETIN we shall 
reproduce Mr Maheu’s address at the 
closing session of this historical meeting of 
nations which marks a step forward in 
man’s thought about himself and his 
relations with his fellows. 


The conference that begins today will in 
many ways be a milestone in international 
co-operation and culture. 

It is not enough, if we are to understand 
what it means for international co-opera- 
tion, to say that this is the first world-wide 
governmental conference on cultural 
questions, to remark on the number of 
countries participating, or to point to the 
diversity of socio-cultural contacts, ideol- 
ogies, and political systems represented. 
What must above all be noted is that this 
conference: is not about international 


cultural relations, of which we now hear a 
great deal, bud is, for the first time, about 
the cultural policies of individual countries ; 
that is to say, about the role of governments 
in cultural development as it affects their 
own citizens. This change-over from 
considering the relations between nations to 
considering the state of affairs and policies 
within nations marks, in every sphere, the 
crucial stage in co-operation among States 
—what we might really call its coming of 
age. For it is only when the authorities 
responsible for a country’s domestic affairs 


acknowledge that, in dealing with them, . 


they can draw on the material and 
intellectual resources of international co- 
operation and, in fact, that they must to 
an increasing extent take account of its 
underlying ideas and ideals—it is only then 
that this co-operation can be said to have 
really taken root in the historical destinies 
of societies and the everyday lives of men. 
This, I believe, is what we shall do here 
for culture. After science, which has from 
the outset been—and remains—universal, 
despite the forces that would prefer it 
national because of the vital importance to 
States of its economic and military applica- 
tions; and after education, long regarded 
as an attribute of national sovereignty, but 
whose problems and crises seem more and 
more linked with certain social phenomena 
which go beyond political frontiers and so 
demand that nations examine and try to 
deal with them in common; now it is the 
turn of culture—the national spirit and 
priceless treasure, the jealously-guarded 
secret of each nation’s personality—to be 
recognized by the governments meeting here 
as a matter for joint reflection and study. 
Now it is no longer a question only for the 
specialists but for those with the practical 
responsibilities, meeting specifically to seek 
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opportunities for joint policy or joint action. 

Let us welcome an event which gives a 
new dimension, no doubt its most important, 
to international co-operation. After its long 
prudence, this, for Unesco, is a decisive turn. 


Tue STATE'S ResponsiBiiry 


But it is perhaps in relation to culture— 
what it is and the ideas people have about 
it—that this conference is so significantly 
novel, Its subject is cultural policies. Who 
would have thought ten, even five years 
ago, that this provocative term—interpreted 
and applied in different ways certainly, and 
not everywhere carrying the same degree 
of support—would one day come to stand 
for a set of ideas and practices sufficiently 
world-wide to provide the topic for so 
large a meeting as this? In this respect 
there has undoubtedly been a very remark- 
able change of mind. 

This change has meant moving away 
from the incompatibility traditionally 
postulated in regard to culture between 
government intervention and intellectual 
freedom towards a recognition, in theory 
and practice, of the State’s responsibilities 
to the cultural life of the nation. It is now 
felt that the public authorities can and 
even should—here, as so often elsewhere in 
matters that affect the “dignity of the 
individual and the development of the 
community—-encourage, organize and assist 
in a way that has become an integral part 
of modern societies. Provided, of course, 
that the public authorities are content to 
be the instrument of culture without trying 
to influence its ends or content—whether 
in creation, criticism, or appreciation. 

I referred to human dignity and the 
development of the community : these really 
are the two great ideas that underlie the 
change I mentioned; to recall them will 
help us to understand the concept of 
cultural policy. 
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Tue RIGET to CULTURE 


Ethics and law constitute the first source 
and derive from the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 1948. 
In Article 27(1), we read: ‘Everyone has 
the right freely to participate in the cultural 
life of the community’, 

It is not certain that the full significance 
of this text, proclaiming a new human 
right, the right to culture, was entirely 
appreciated at the time. The consequences 
are nevertheless evident and lead straight 
to the starting point of this conference. If 
everyone, as an essential part of his dignity 
as a man, has the right to share in the 
cultural heritage and cultural activities of 
the community—or rather of the different 
communities to which men belong ( and 
that, of course, includes the ultimate com- 
munity, mankind )—it follows that the 
authorities responsible for these communities 
have a duty, so far as their resources permit, 
ta provide him with the means for such 
participation. This is as true of what we 
call social rights, of which the new right 
to culture is one, as of political rights; the 
only difference is incidental: social rights 
are more complex and more recent, and are 
nothing like as clearly defined either in 
theory or practice. 

Everyone, accordingly, has the right to 
culture, as he has the right to education 
and the right to work. This, as I have 
said, means that so far as possible the 
public authorities should provide him with 
the means to exercise this right. This is 
the basis and first purpose of cultural policy. 

But it also means—and this is no less 
vital—that culture, or at least! the culture 
with which cultural policy is concerned, can 
no longer be thought of or treated as a 
luxury, or the privilege of an élite, or still 
less as a sum of precious assets which are 
the proud boast of a minority of possessors 
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or experts. It means that culture must 
above all be thought of and treated as a 
certain diménsion of human life, accessible 
to all and a source of self-fulfilment to 
each individual The recognition of the 
right to culture as a human right marks 
the end of culture as an object and of 
culture for élites, quite as much as of the 
laissez-faire abstentionist attitude of the 
State in cultural matters. First, then, 
cultural policy derives from this double 
change. It follows that no cultural policy 
worthy of the name can be other than 
imbued with a firm determination to 
democratize culture ; for, contrary to what 
is too often said, a common culture need 
by no means be a commonplace culture. 
There is no more incompatibility between 
quantity and quality in culture than there 
is in education or in science; quite the 


contrary. 


CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT PART OF 
ToraL DEVELOPMENT 


Secondly, cultural policy derives from 
development ; we know the importance that 
development has assumed in the world 
today, as much in the realm of ideas as at 
the level of action. The idea of develop- 
ment as a subject of national policy began 
to gain force and spread—particularly 
within the United Nations system—in the 
fifties. At the start its scope was economic 
only and it was applied almost exclusively 
to elucidating the problems of countries 
which were technologically and economically 
backward and, for that reason, came to be 
called underdeveloped. But, here again, a 
significant change has taken place during 
the sixties, the First Development Decade. 

The idea of development has, in fact, 
gradually become broader, deeper, and 
more varied so that going beyond the 
purely economic aspects of improving man’s 
lot, it now also embraces the so-called 
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social aspects. This is because it has been 
realized not only that economic growth is 
in fact bound up with certain social factors 
such as health, education, and employment, 
but also that here lie the attitudes and 
reasons which determine—or should deter- 
mine—the fundamental options in an 
overall planning of development. Man is 
the means and the end of development ; 
he is not the one-dimensional abstraction 
of homo economicus, but a living reality, a 
human person, in the infinite variety of his 
needs, his potentialities and his aspirations. 

In the concept of development the centre 
of gravity has thus shifted from the 
economic to the social, and we have reached 
@ point where this shift begins to approach 
the cultural. Even the economists now 
admit that development is not development 
unless it is total, and that it is no mere 
figure of speech to talk of cultural 
development ; cultural development is part 
and parcel of total development. 

It would be easy, and it is tempting, to 
carry these ideas to what should be their 
natural and logical conclusion, to a situa- 
tion where culture takes not only a place, 
but the top place, in development. Yes, I 
believe that! one day we shall realize—as in 
the long run we always realize the obvious 
—that the essential options in any truly 
democratic, truly national development 
policy are cultural, since in the end they 
are determined, not by technical considera- 
tions but by value-judgements ; and culture 
is simply the treasure-house and the 
awareness of values. 


DEVELOPMENT A Native GROWTH 


The experience acquired in those under- 
developed countries which have lately 


become independent is of particular interest . 


in this connexion. They have come to 
realize that development which is imported, 
through foreign capital investments and the 
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transfer of technology, for instance, is not 
true development and may even be a form 
of alienation and exploitation. Develop- 
ment, as I have said, is not development 
unless it is total. Similarly, one could say 
that development is not development unless 
it is a native growth. It is with nations 
as with individuals: there can be no native 
pattern of evolution unless it is rooted in 
and sustained by the vision they hold of 
themselves in relation to the idea of man- 
kind—that is to say, their culture. This, 
be it noted, is the point where development 
links with respect for human rights and 
their promotion and where the lines of 
growth of these conceptions meet. 

But, rather than looking into the future, 
lef us come back to our purpose, which is 
to see how things stand at present. There 
is now cultural development which forms 
part of the community’s general develop- 
ment and for which therefore the national 
authorities should have a policy. This is 
the second basis for the idea of cultural 
policy and it is no less universal in its 
implications than the first; for develop- 
ment in the sense in which it is understood 
today is just as necessary in the so-called 
advanced as in the so-called underdeveloped 
countries. Seen in relation to man’s 
possibilities, we are all underdeveloped. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


From this second angle, the methods of 
cultural policy are no different from those 
of general development policy. Both have 
the same planning problems in choice of 
priorities and the organization of resources. 
These problems ‘naturally vary in content 
from country to country, and depend on 
the view taken of culture and its underlying 
values and also on’ the kind of machinery 
set up to handle the State’s responsibilities 
for development ; and these depend as much 
on current political ideology as on practical 
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requirements. But there are certain 
technical problems of an institutional, 
administrative, and financial kind which are 
substantially common to all countries or at 
least to certain categories of countries which 
have adopted a cultural policy or wish to 
do so. It is these problems—which, I 
repeat, are technical—that represent the 
real theme of this conference. 

I shall take a simple but basic example : 
organization and methods to be adopted 
in planning, so as to ensure the integra- 
tion of cultural development into general 
development. This raises a host of very 
complicated questions. What place, for 
instance, does and should culture have in 
the central planning agency’s institutional, 
administrative, and financial data? What 
should . be the ratio of investment in 
cultural facilities compared to other invest- 
ments? How much importance does or 
should the planning agency attach to 
cultural factors among all the factors 
which determine the rate of growth in 
national productivity ? And last, is there 
a case for trying to find’ new methods and, 
as it were, a new style for planning general 
development so as to include cultural 
development ? Clearly, different replies to 
these questions will produce widely 
differing types of cultural policy. 

Important though these questions of 
method and operation are, they should 
certainly not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that it is the substance and the ends 
which count most, Einstein said that 
having perfect instruments but vague aims 
was a sign of our times. This is, very 
frequently, only too true, and I would be 
the last, believe me, to entertain any 
illusions about what can be achieved by 
technical means alone. The problems I 
have just mentioned are central to this 
conference, and as the data involved are 
objective and comparable, and so best lend 
themselves to international exchange and 
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co-operation (now in their very early 
stages ) it is prudent to begin with them. 
But apart from that, cultural policy is 
very far indeed from possessing ‘perfect 
instruments’. Here, ideas have evolved 
much more rapidly than machinery and 
methods. If we are to avoid lapsing into 
mere verbiage, that shoal upon which 
enlightened impulses and intellectual initia- 
tives come to grief unless backed by action, 
it is necessary to embody them in down-to- 
earth practice so that they can all be put 
to the test and set going. i 


Ineas Leap TO Aarion 


I know many of you are wondering 
what can be expected from this conference. 
Forecasting in such cases is always hazard- 
ous, for all human meetings are adven- 
tures, and this, the first of its kind, in 
particular. But I think I have said enough 
about the place it occupies in the develop- 
ment of international co-operation and 
culture to indicate that it constitutes an 
event in itself. 

Does this mean that it is its own 
purpose, and that there is nothing to look 
forward to but the mutual enrichment 
which is the natural result of the individual 
and group exchanges you are about to 
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have ? I think not. A conference is not 
an end in itself, and the exchange of ideas, 
especially when prepared and carried out 
in an intergovernmental setting, should in 
the norma! course of events lead to plans 
and projects which in turn, directly or 
indirectly and sooner or later, are the 
prelude to action. 

In other words, I hope the conference 
will draw up not only conclusions summing 
up the results of the pooling of your 
experience and ideas on cultural policies 
as at present conceived and practised 
throughout the world, but also recommen- 
dations addressed either to your govern- 
ments or to Unesco itself for their further 
efforts to develop cultural policies. I am 
counting: especially on your recommenda- 
tions to strengthen and improve this part 
of the Unesco programme. “Unesco has for 
some years been taking methodical and 
increasingly well-defined action in educa- 
tional planning and science policy; to 
round out its activities on behalf of 
Member States, it should now have an 
equivalent programme for cultural policy. 
You can do much to help it in this 
connexion and for that help, I should like, 
while wishing your work every success, to 
offer you in advance my sincere thanks. 


Visrrine the Vivekananda Rock Memorial at Kanyakumari on 16 September 1970, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi called for concerted efforts to eradicate not only economic poverty, but 
also spiritual poverty. Stressing the need to reconcile the spiritual needs of the individual 
with his material well-being, she said that both capitalism and communism, with their 
accent! on materialism, had failed to answer the deepest urges in man. 

‘The modern man, she said, ‘desires to have the path made easier for him. But 
the easier we make it, the poorer we become in other ways. But I think there is a way 
of reconciling the two, and I think perhaps India can find that way.... It is not poli- 
tics which is bad, but what we make of politics. We have made politics a question of 
individual bickerings and individual selfishness, instead of what it is supposed to be, 
that is, a vast movement for an entire people, a movement towards raising the people 
economically as well as morally and spiritually.’ 
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Library and Reading Room 

In March 152‘ books were added to the 
library, bringing the total to 58,890. 2,838 
books were lent and 8,246 books were 
issued for reference. The reading room 
contained 220 Indian and 115 foreign 
periodicals. There was an average daily 
attendance of 482 readers. 
Junior Library 

The Junior library, open to children 
between 13 and 16 years of age, has 392 
members and 1,585 books. In March the 
average number of readers per day was 9, 
while 202 books were issued for home 
reading. 
Children’s Library 

The Children’s library, which is for 
children between 6 and 12 years of age, 
has 875 members and 4,228 books. In 
March the average number of readers per 
day was 24, while 611 books were issued 
for home reading. 


Students’ Day Home 


During the month of March the average 
daily attendance in the Students’ Day 
Home was 165, while the daily average 
number of students taking meals in the 
canteen was 129. The library issued a daily 
average of 283 books during the month. 
All-India Annual Elocution Competition 

The All-India Annual Elocution Com- 
petition has been held every year since 
1965, when Mr J. C. De, former Secretary 
and ‘Treasurer, State Bank of India, 
Calcutta, donated for this purpose the sum 
of Rs. 10,000 in memory of his wife, the 
late Hemnalini De. The purpose of the 
competition is, to popularize and propagate 
among school and college students the 
ideals of Swami Vivekananda. The six 


prizes, known as ‘Hemnalini De Mémorial 
Prizes’, consist of two gold medals and 
four books. 

On 29 and 30 March the Institute held the 
sixth All-India Annual Elocution Competi- 


‘tion. The competition was open to students 


throughout India. The prizes were distrib- 
uted by Mr Hiranmoy ’ Banerjee, I.G.S. 
( ret. ). 

In the junior division the first prize 
winner was Dhriti Nandi of Loreto House, 
Calcutta; the second prize winner was 
Rupasri Kahali of Aryakanya Mahavidya- 
laya, Calcutta ; the third prize was awarded 
jointly to Madhumita Bagchi of St, Johns’ 
Diocesan Girls’ Higher Secondary School, 
Caleutta and Subhasish Sircar of South 
Point High School, Calcutta. A special prize 
went to Biswajit Ghosh of St. Lawrence 


` High School Calcutta. 


- Certificates of Merit were awarded to 
Supriya Sen, Sakhawat Memorial School, 
Calcutta ; Samir Chandra Basak, Sailendra 
Sircar Vidyalaya, Calcutta; Rita Bose, 
Sir Ramesh Mitter Girls’ High School, 
Calcutta ; Sumit Ranjan Das, South Point 
High School, Calcutta ; Indrani Chakraborty, 
Lake School for Girls, Calcutta, 

In the senior division the first prize 
winner was. Amitabha Mukherjee of St. 
Columbas’ College, Hazaribagh ; the second 
prize winner was Malay Dasgupta of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Mahavidyalaya, 
Narendrapur ; and the third prize winner 
was Jayasree Dasgupta of the Lady 
Brabourne College, Calcutta. 

Certificates of Merit were awarded to 
Lakshmi Markandan, Jogamaya Devi 
College, ` Calcutta; Stuti Ray, Presidency 


College, Calcutta; Ramendra Kumar 
Bhunia, Ramakrishna Mission + Maha- 
vidyalaya, Narendrapur ; Shakuntala 


Chatterjee, Lady Brabourne College, Gal- 
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cutta ; Sumitra Roy, Jadavpur University ; 
Alak Ranjan Basu Choudhury, Rama- 
krishna Mission Residential College, 
Narendrapur; and Prabir Kumar Roy, 
Ashutosh College, Calcutta. 

The subject for the senior group, which 
included competitors from post-high-school 
institutions, was: ‘Swami Vivekananda’s 
Call to Youth’. The subject for the junior 
group, which included sudents up to high 
school, was: ‘Why I Admire Swami 
Vivekananda’. 


Dr Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber 


Dr Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber is a professor 
of Political Science at the Free University, 
Berlin. He has written a number of books 
and essays in the German language and 
has been a guest lecturer at universities 
such as Oxford, London, Columbia, Har- 
vard and all the greater universities in 
Latin America. In March Dr Hirsch- 
Weber gave a lecture at the Institute 
entitled : ‘Social Pluralism in the Federal 
Republic of Germany’. 


International Guest House 


Among those who stayed in the Institute’s 
International Guest House in March were 
the following : 

Professor Amlan Datta, Head of the 
Department of Economics, Calcutta; and 
Research Fellow at Nehru University, New 
Delhi ; 

Professor N. K. Devaraja, M.A., D.Phil., 
D.Litt, Director of the Centre for 
Advanced Studies in Philosophy at Banaras 
Hindu University ; 

A group from various parts of India who 
participated in an all-India seminar that 
was organized by the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation and held at the Institute. 


Sanskrit Drama f 
On 23 March, before an audience of 
750, Pracyavani, a well-known Sanskrit 
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dramatic group, presented, ‘ Bharata- 
Vivekam’. The drama, written by Roma 
Chaudhuri, depicts the life of Swami 
Vivekananda. Among the guests present 
were the Governor of West Bengal, Mr 
Santi S. Dhavan, and his wife, who 
expressed their enthusiasm for the drama 
by inviting the players to give another 
performance ať Raj Bhavan. 

Recitation Competitions 

Recitation competitions were held on 10 
and 17 April for children between the ages 
of 6 and 9 and 10 and 12 respectively. A 
piece in Bengali and an English poem were 
selected for each competition, 

The finalists in the junior division were 
as follows: For the Bengali recitation 
competition, first prize: Phul Rani Sarkar ; 
second prize: Nilanjana Dasgupta; and 
third prize: Ramashish Mukherjee. 
In the English recitation competition, first 
prize: Dhiman Chowdhury; second prize: 
Ketaki Sen; and third prize: Ramashish 
Mukherjee. 

In the senior division the finalists were 
as follows: For the Bengali recitation 
competition, first prize: Swati Chakravarty ; 
second prize: Tuhin Bose ; and third prize: 
Raja Gupta. In the English recitation 
competition, first prize: Anasua Ghosh ; 
second prize : Sujit Chakravarty ; and third 
prize: Raja Gupta. 


Hirendranath Datta Memorial Lectures 


The fourth and last Hirendranath Datta 
Memorial Lecture, which was to have been 
held on 31 March but was postponed, will 
be held on 5 May. Dr Kalidas Bhatta- 
charyya, M.A, P.R.S., Ph.D., Director, 
Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, will speak on 
‘The Indian Concept of Freedom’. 
Professor Kali Krishna Banerjee, M.A., 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Jadavpur University, will preside. 


MAY CALENDAR 
All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


May 8 Contemporary Western Philosophy: Idealism 
Speaker:  Pritibhushan Chatterji, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, Calcutta University 
President: Nalini Das, M.A. 
Principal, Bethune College, Calcutta 
May 15 The Pleasures of Poetry: A Personal Anthology of Contemporary English Verse 
Speaker: Leonard S. Downes, O.B.E. 
Acting Regional Representative, 
The British Council, Calcutta 
President: Sisirkumar Ghose, M.A., D.Phil. 
Professor of English, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 
May 22 The Connotation of the Term ‘ India’ 
Speaker:  Bratindra Nath Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. (Lond. ) 
General Secretary, Asiatic Society, Calcutta 
President: R. OC. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University 
May 29 Science in Present-Day India: A Modern Perspective 
Speaker: Santimay Chatterjee, M.Sc., P.R.S., D.Phil 
Project Officer, Variable Energy Cyclotron Project, 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Calcutta 
President: D. N. Kundu, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.N.A. 
Director, Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics, Calcutto 
DISCOURSES 
On Mondays, 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31 May On Tuesdays, 4, 11, 18, and 25 May 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE Tue Socotra, PHmosopHy oF 
INDIAN BackcROUND SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


( Based on contemporary newspapers, 
journals, reminiscences, and 


unpublished documents ) Department of Economics, 


Santwana Dasgupta, M.A. 
Assistant Professor and Head of the 


Sankari Prasad Basu, M.A. Bethune College, Calcutta 
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RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE MEMORIAL LECTURES 
( Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 
( The second and third lectures ) 


May 12, Civil Rights in India 
Speaker: Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. 
Formerly Lecturer in Political Science, 
Calcutta University 


President: Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., B.L., LA. & AS. 
May 19 Civil Rights in India 
Speaker: Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. 


‘President: Subimal Kumar Mukherjee, M.A., D.Litt. 
Surendranath Banerjee Professor and Head of 
the Department of Political Science, Calcutta University 


OTHER LECTURES 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
May 6 Religion of Man 
Speaker: Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, M.A., B.L., LA. & AS. 


President: Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, West Bengal 


At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


May 13 How Shakespeare Reconciles us to Life 
Speaker: P. K. Guha, M.A. 


President: Sushil Kumar Mukherjee, M.A. 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 


On Thursdays, 20 and 27 May On Fridays, 7, 14, 21, and 28 May 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
Sri KRISHNA IN THE MAHABHARATA SRIMAD-BHAGAVATAM 
Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Rabindra Galpa Asar Saturday, 29 May, at 445 pm. 
Songs, Recitations, and Stories ( Junior and Children’s Libraries ) 
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Keeping before itself Swamiji’s command : 
‘Always hold on to the Highest. Be steady. Be obedient and eternally faithful tc 
the cause of Truth, humanity and your country, and you will move the world.’ 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA 


reached its 
154 ® 
th 1970 


We are celebrating the occasion by 
a wide enrolment campaign in India 
and abroad. May we invite you to 
enrol yourself and request your 
friends also to become subscribers 
from January 1971 ? 


Annual Subscription 
India, Nepal, Pakistan, Ceylon : Rs6 
U.S.A. and Canada : $4.00 
Other countries : 14s. 
Single Copy : 60 paise 35 cents Is. 6d. 
Life Subscription: Rsi50 $100 £20 





Remittance by money order, cheque, or draft. In case of outstation cheques 
necessary commission should be added. Please address all 
business communications to: 


The Manager 
PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
5 Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta 14 


OUR ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 


Rs. 
Sri Ramakrishna the Great Master Sri Rudra Prasna 
(3rd Edn.) (Calico) 25 00 Taittiriya Mantrakosa 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna Prasna Upanishad (6th Edn.) 
(5th Edn.) (Calico) 25 00 Mundaka Upanishad (7th Edn.) 
Sri Ramakrishna 2 00 Mandukya Upanishad (8th Edn.) 
Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna (9th Edn.) 5 00 Taittiriya Upanishad (4th Edn.) 
Ramakrishna Upanishad (4th Edn.) 1 00 Aitareya Upanishad (4th Edn.) 
Tales and Parables of Svetasvatara Upanishad (Sth Edn.) 
Sri Ramakrishna 3 00 Chandogya Upanishad (Ordinary) 
The Ramakrishna Mission, its Ideals i Calico) 
-and Activities (6th Edn.) 1 50 Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
Sri Ramakrishna and His Mission , (2nd Edn.) 
(2nd Edn.) 0 62 Mahanarayanopanishad (Ordinary) 
Sri Ramakrishna as I Saw Him 1 50 : (Calico) 
The Master and the Disciple 1 50 Srimad Bhagavad-Gita 
Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi (Swami Vireswarananda, with 
(Swami Gambhiranandaji) Sridhara’s Gloss) (2nd Edn.) 
(Board) 12 50 Bhagavad-Gita : the Song of God 
(Calico) 14 00 S (6th Edn.) 
Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother Upadeshasahasri (4th Edn.) 
(Swami Tapasyanandaji) Atmabodha (3rd Edn.) 
(Board) 12 00 Yatindramatadipika 
(Calico) 13 50 Srimad Bhagavatam : The Wisdom 
Inspired Talks (Swami Vivekananda) of God (3rd Edn.) 
(10th Edn.) (Board) 3 00 Stotraratna (3rd Edn.) 
Calico) 4 00 Divine Life (5th Edn. 
Hinduism (7th Edn.) 1 50 Universal Prayers (6th Edn.) 
Education (8th Edn.) ` 1 50 | The Prince of Ayodhya (Ordinary) 
The Eternal Companion (Calico) 
(3rd Edn.) (Ordinary) 2 25 Vedic Religion and pilose 
(Calico) 3 50 (5th Edn. 
For Thinkers on Education Narada Bhakti Sutras (4th Edn.) 
(Swami Ramakrishnananda) 3 00 Vakyavritti & Atmajnanopadesha- 
The Story of a Dedicated Life vidhi (2nd Edn.) 
(Life of Swami Ramakrishnananda) 3 00 Devi-Mahatmyam (Chandi) 
The Message of Eternal Wisdom (2nd Edn.) 
(Swami Ramakrishnananda) 4 00 Saint Durga Charan Nag (3rd Edn.) 
God and Divine Incarnations Thus Spake Sri Ramakrishna 
(Swami Ramakrishnananda) 2 25 Thus Spake the Holy Mother 
The Ancient Quest Thus Spake Vivekananda 
(Swaini Ramakrishnananda) 1 50 Thus Spake the Buddha 
Sri Krishna, the Pastoral and King- Thus Spake Sri Krishna 
maker (Swami Ramakrishnananda) Thus Spake the Christ 
(5th Edn.) 1 25 Thus Spake Prophet Mohammad 
Life of Sri Ramanuja (Board) 5 00 Thus Spake Guru Nanak 
. (Calico) 6 00 Thus Spake Sankara 
Isavasya Upanishad (7th Edn.) 0 75 A Man of God 3 
Kena Upanishad (6th Edn.) 0 75 Path to Perfection (7th Edn.) 
Katha Upanishad (9th Edn.) 1 50 Consolations (4th Edn.) 
Adventures in Religious Life Women of India (5th Edn.) 
(3rd Edn.) (Board) 5 00 Spiritual Life 
(Cloth) 6 00 Path Beyond Sorrow 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


Tue RamMaxrisHNna Mission Institute of Culture 
was established in 1938. Its work is founded 
-upon the universal principle of the spiritual one- 
ness of all béings. Knowledge of spiritual oneness 
is the foundation of true human relationships. 
It extinguishes all sense of distinction and privi- 
lege, and transforms thoughts, emotions, and 
actions into channels of service to mankind. Thus 
it is also the true basis of world unity and peace 
and progress. 


Tue purross of the Institute is the promotion of 
thought, ` knowledge, and education which 
develop a consciousness of the human race as a 
whole, its spiritual solidarity, and the unity of 
its civilization. This education will create an alle- 
giance to mankind as a community and thus 
provide a stable basis for true understanding and 
co-operation among peoples with diverse political, 
social, and religious systems that they may live 
peacefully together in a co-operative common- 
wealth. i 


Tur wore of the Institute is conducted at three 
levels : the national level, the international level, 
and the world level. 


At the national level the Institute seeks to 
present a proper interpretation and appraisal of 
India’s culturat heritage and its full implications 

-in the modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country and in national integration. 


At the international level the Institute seeks to 
study the different cultures of the world and their 
interrelations, revealing the ‘basic idea of - each 
culture and each culture’s contribution to other 
cultures and to the overall thought of humanity. 


At the world level the Institute seeks to pro- 
mote the integrated study of mankind’s cultural 
and scientific development from the universal 
standpoint, knitting the cultures together to form 
tha concept of world civilixation or the cultural 
heritage of mankind-as-a-whole, 


Tue acrrvivies of the Institute include lectures, 
symposia, conferences, and intercultural studies, 
clases, study circles, a monthly BULLETIN, 


publications, a school of humanistic . studies, a 
school of languages, and specialized libraries. 


Tue Instrrute aima to become a miniature 
school of world civilization in which scholars and 
students drawn from the different cultural areas 
of the world will together pursue the study of 
mankind’s cultural and scientific development 
from the universal standpoint and create a new 
type of education which will establish the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual solidarity of mankind 
and provide the true basis of international cultural 
co-operation and the future world community. 


Tue Instrrute seeks to promote cultural ex- 
change and invites collaboration from cultural 
organizations and leaders of thought in all 
countries ‘in furthering its objectives. 

THe BULLETIN, published monthly by the 
Institute, reproduces lectures given and papers 
read at the Institute. The Institute invites 
scholars to send for discussion, and subsequent 
publication in the BULLETIN, papers on subjects 
which would further the purpose of the Institute 
and contribute to its work on the national, inter- 
national, or world level 


Tre Instrrurs’s building accommodates an 
International Scholars’ House, an International 
Guest House, an auditorium which seats 1,000, 
two lecture halls, a conference room, class rooms, 
a lounge and reception rooms, rooms for professors 
and scholars, and the offices of the various 
departments. E 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE InsTiruTe is open to 
anyone in sympathy with its aims and activities. 
An annual membership fee of Rs 36.00 or 28.00 
or £3.00 entitles members to receive the BULLETIN, 
use the library, and receive a concession of twenty 
per cent on the Institutes publications. 

All correspondence to be addressed to: 


Swami Nitya-swarup-ananda 


Secretary 
The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
Gol Park, Calcutta 29 > 


Telegraphic address : rnstrrure, oaLowTTa 29 l 
Telephone : 46-3431 (4 lines ) 
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OBSERVATIONS 


INDIA’S NEED FOR A CULTURAL POLICY 


Democracy IN India, as we showed in our 
Observations last month, will be real and 
effective to the degree to which it is based 
upon the Indian national ideal—the 
spiritual oneness of all beings. Spiritual 
oneness rests in existence—life or being 
itself, the real inner nature of each 
individual that’ underlies his individuality 
and that is, at the same time, indivisible, 
unchanging, and eternal. It is the concept 
of the spiritual unity and solidarity of the 
people that provides the true basis of 
democracy and of the dignity of the 
individual. The dignity of the individual 
provides the solid foundation of democracy. 
Justice, liberty, equality, and fraternity are 
the pillars of the framework of the 
democratic State. 

The dignity of the individual as the true 
foundation of the democratic State estab- 
lishes, in turn, the true relationship between 
the State and the individual. Going 
deeper than justice, liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, the State must first extend to 
the individual recognition of his dignity as 
a spiritual being, as a worthy member of 
the State, as an asset to the State, and 
as a potentially even greater asset who 
will therefore be the subject of develop- 
ment which will ensure his ‘self-fulfilment. 
The relationship between the State and 


the individual will centre round raising the 
level of the spiritual and material life of the 
individual and developing his personality. 
The State’s first duty will thus be to 
stimulate and cultivate his talents, skills, 
and creative activities, and to provide 
access to knowledge and participation in 
scientifc advances and their resulting 
benefits. The fulfilment of the State’s duty 
to the individual will, in turn, enrich the 
State and make possible the fulfilment of 
the individual’s duty to the State. 

This analysis of the relationship between 
the individual and the State demonstrates 
the fact that the ultimate progress of the 
State is fully dependent upon the all-round 
development of each one of its citizens, In 
the case of India, as we have shown in 
previous Observations, the all-round 
development of every citizen is directly 
related to the State’s acceptance of the 
Indian national ideal, which asserts the 
spiritual: unity of every individual, and the 
application and practice of this ideal in 
every sphere of ‘social life. 

Viewing the individual as Universal Man, 
embodying that which is common to all 
men, and, at the same time, comprehending 
the uniqueness of the individual, we are 
led to the concept of the democracy of 
Universal Man, 
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Democracy that views the individual as 
Universal Man is thereby committed to a 
policy of the total development of every 
individual. The State’s responsibility is 
towards the whole man. Its task, as we 
have seen, is to give the individual the 
highest possible level of spiritual and 
material life and develop his personality. 

With the total development of the 
individual as the stated policy or aim, the 
planning required to achieve it would 
involve the integration of planning policies 
concerning the various aspects of the 
individual’s life. Economic planning would 
relate directly to social planning, and, in 
turn, to educational planning. Underlying 
these main branches of planning, however, 
would be another, basic to them all. This 
is cultural planning which would provide 
the integrating’ link between them and 
provide also their motivating policy. 


CULTURAL PLANNING As A Basic IpEa 


The possibility and desirability of cultural 
planning as the basis of all other planning 
is an idea that is new to the world of 
planning, and yet in the democracy of 
Universal Man it is a self-evident idea, for 
the aim of that democracy is the develop- 
ment of man’s spiritual and material life. 
This aim goes to the very root of culture. 

Culture implies the embodiment of 
ideas; social institutions, the economic 
structure, architecture, art, literature, 
religion and philosophy, science, and the 
laws of the country are all nothing other 
than expressions of ideas; they are ideas, 
spiritual insights, and values given shape 
and form and continuity, and together they 
make up the culture of a people. The 
ideas that are thus embodied in a people’s 
way of life may also be seen to contain 
one dominating idea, a basic idea which is 
a universal truth and which is the very 
genius or life-force of that culture. 
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The basic idea of Indian culture is a 
belief in the power, the reality, of the 
spirit of man, the one spirit underlying -the 
universe. In India’s democracy of Universal 
Man the spiritual and material develop- 
ment of the people would therefore be 
achieved when the idea of spiritual unity 
is given practical expression in the economic 
structure of the country, in social institu- 
tions and practices, in social relationships, 
in education, and in all creative activities. 

In these columns we have spoken much 
of the need to put the Indian national 
ideal into practice in every sphere of life. 
Far from being an idle dream, the every- 
day practice of the Indian national ideal 
may now be seen as the only practical way 
forward to lift India out of her present 
degenerate state. It may now be seem also 
that this is the point at which planning 
must begin, and from which measures for 
the spiritual and material’ development of 
the people may be carried into every other 
department of planning. Planning, as it 
exists in India today, is compartmental in 
its structure, and, what is worse, in some 
major fields only regional in its scope. This 
enforced isolation of matters which are by 
their very nature interrelated has of 
necessity led to the fragmentation of the 
country. The only remedy for this 
fragmentation so far attempted has been the 
call for national integration, a remedy 
foredoomed to failure by its own super- 
ficiality. 

The State’s first step towards the build- 
ing of the democracy of Universal Man 
will therefore be the formulation of cultural 
planning as the basic policy in every State 
activity. This, too, would not be as novel 
and fantastic a step as may appear at first 
glance, for in doing so India would be 
placing herself in line with a number of 
other countries who have recognized the 
need for cultural planning. At Venice last 
year an  intergovernmental conference 
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organized by Unesco discussed this very 
question. The two addresses given at this 
conference by the Director-General of 
Unesco, Mr René Maheu, and reproduced 
in the BULLETIN in ‘Intercultural News’ 
_ in this issue and in last month’s, make 
quite clear the fact that this conference 
marked a major step forward in world 


thought. 


CULTURAL PoricY AS THE STATE’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


In framing the conference as an ‘ Inter- 
governmental Conference on Institutional, 
Administrative, and Financial Aspects of 
Cultural Policies’, Unesco boldly gave 
substance and reality to the term ‘culture’ 
which had for so long been looked at 
askance or regarded merely as a pursuit 
for the dilettanti. In its own name Unesco 
has given culture a place side by side with 
education and science, and has devoted 
many a project’ and activity to culture and 
the development of cultures. Crganizations, 
such as this Institute, have recognized the 
power of culture in the life of the peoples 
of the world and have therefore made 
culture the sole subject of their activities. 
Nevertheless, the term ‘culture’ has widely 
continued to be regarded as slightly dubious 
-in its implications or looked upon as 
merely one of the luxuries of the wealthy, 
or even as the privileged field of highbrows. 
Added to this, governments have been 
reluctant to involve themselves in cultural 
matters except in purely additional ways, 
regarding culture as a social adornment to 
be indulged in only when more serious 
obligations have been met, or, from a 
different angle, as a matter concerning the 
welfare of tribes, 

These various attitudes to culture are 
now confronted by an event which indicates 
an important change in outlook. The 
Venice conference was regarded as in 
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many ways ‘a milestone in international 
co-operation and culture’. It was the first 
world-wide intergovernmental conference on 
culture, and it discussed questions relating 
net to international cultural relations, but 
to the cultural policies of individual 
countries. By meeting together to discuss 
culture as the subject of a policy in 
national life, the governments of eighty-six 
countries have demonstrated ‘a very 
remarkable change of mind’. 

The change-over from considering the 
relations between nations to considering the 
state of affairs and policies within nations 
marks, in every sphere, ‘the crucial stage 
in cooperation among States’. Inter- 
national co-operation can only be said to 
have taken roos in societies and in man’s 
everyday life when the authorities respon- 
sible for a country’s domestic affairs 
acknowledge that, in dealing with them, 
they can draw on the material and 
intellectual resources of international co- 
operation and that they must increasingly 
take account of its underlying ideas and 
ideals. 

The Venice conference gave a new 
dimension, and the most important dimen- 
sion, to international co-operation for it 
accepted as its starting point the right to 
culture as a human right and as the basis 
and first purpose of cultural policy. These 
new ideas, confronting the old partial 
attitudes, mark the end of culture as an 
object and as a learned and refined pursuit 
for the élite. Recognition of the right to 
culture means that culture can no longer 
be thought of or treated as a luxury o1 the 
privilege of a few. It means that culture 
must above all be thought of and treated 
as a certain dimension of human life, 
accessible to all and a source of self- 
fulfilment to each individual. 

The remarkable change of mind reflected 
by the conference is a move towards 
recognition, in theory and practice, of the 
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State’s responsibilities to the cultural life 
of the nation. It is now felt that the 
State can and should encourage, organize, 
and assist culture, acting as an instrument 
for the promotion of culture as an integral 
part of social development, 

This change in attitude, a change that 
has, in effect, given birth to the new 
concept of cultural policy, has its roots in 
the modern recognition of the dignity of 
man and his consequent right to total 
development. From the individual’s right 
to total development follows also his right 
to culture, for, as we have already shown, 
total development can only be attained 
through culture. Admitting this, the State 
also admits its own responsibility towards 
the individual. As Mr René Maheu said 
in his opening address at the conference : 


‘If everyone, as an essential part of his 
dignity as a man, has the right to share 
in the cultural heritage and cultural 
activities of the community—or rather of 
the different communities to which men 
belong (and that, of course, includes the 
ultimate community, mankind )—it follows 
that the authorities responsible for these 
communities have a duty, so far as their 
resources permit, to provide him with the 
means for such participation. This is as 
true of what we call social rights, of which 
the new right to culture is one, as of 
political rights; the only difference is 
incidental: social rights are more complex 
and more recent, and are nothing like as 
clearly defined either in theory or practice. 

‘Everyone, accordingly, has the right to 
culture, as he has the right to education 
and the right to work. This, as I have 
said, means that so far as possible the 
public authorities should provide him with 
the means to exercise this right. This is 
the basis and first purpose of cultural policy.’ 


The conference unanimously endorsed 
Mr Maheu’s view and ‘it was on this wide 
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agreement that the conference built its 
conclusions and recommendations’. Looking 
upon culture as essential to the individual’s 
self-fulfilment, the conference accepted the 
need to make it accessible to all, and, at 
the same time, demonstrated the full 
measure of the State’s responsibility to the 
individual. As item 16 of the Report says, 
‘no one any longer seriously questions the 
need for systematic planning and long-term 
policies °. f 

Another factor which gave birth to the 
new concept of cultural policy was the 
gradual broadening, in recent years, of the 
idea of social development. Until fairly 
recently, development programmes were 
confined to improving only the economic 
aspects of man’s life. Now development 
means man’s total development and must 
include such factors as health, education, 
and employment, because these are all bound 
up with economic growth. In planning for 
development, the whole man, and the 
infinite variety of his needs, his poten- 
tialities, and his aspirations, must be taken 
into account. In the same address Mr René 
Maheu said: 


‘In the concept of development the 
centre of gravity has thus shifted from the 
economic to the social, and we have reached 
a point where this shift begins to approach 
the cultural, Even the economists now 
admit that development is not development 
unless it is total, and that it is no mere 
figure of speech to talk of culfural develop- 
ment: cultural development is part and 
parcel of total development. 

‘It would be easy, and it is tempting, to 
carry these ideas to what should be their 
naturat and logical conclusion, to a 
situation where culture takes not only a 
place, but the top place, in development. 
Yes, I believe that one day we shall realize 
—as in the long run we always realize the 
obvious—that the essential options in any 
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truly democratic, truly national development 
policy are cultural, since in the end they 
are determined, not by technical considera- 
tions but by value-judgements ; and culture 
is simply the treasure house and the aware- 
ness of values,’ 


Tue OUTCOME OF THE VENICE 
CONFERENCE 


This ultimate view of man has been 
brought nearer to reality by, the Venice 
conference. The representatives of govern- 
ments who were assembled there established 
by consensus recognition of the individual’s 
right to culture and the responsibility of 
the governments to supply the means of 
exercising that right. Governments, it was 
declared, have a duty to establish clear and 
coherent cultural policies. (Resolution 16 ) 
The conference unanimously affirmed cul- 
tural development to be an essential aspect 
of total development. 

Besides deepening and enlarging the 
notion of culture, and stressing the need 
for a larger cultural content in education, 
the conference introduced a new line of 
thought by discussing the economics of 
culture. Culture relates to economics in two 
ways. In the first place, there are the 
economic and financial implications of cul- 
tural development, a subject which, it was 
felt, called for much study and research, 
and which also led to the recommendation 
that States devote an adequate proportion 
of their national budgets to cultural 
development. Secondly, there is the question 
of what repercussions culture has on the 
economy. One aspect of this is ‘cultural 
tourism’ which is a _ fast-developing 
industry ; another, and deeper, aspect is 
the question of the now accepted fact that 
cultural development is part of total 
development. ‘Cultura? development, too, 
has an influence for good on the general 
economy. 
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Another important recommendation con- 
cerned the training of specialists, organizers, 
administrators, and other personnel for cul- 
tural action. The various categories of 
specialists would be defined, and ways and 
means found, at national and international 
level, to train them. 

The question of the relation between 
cultural development and material prosperity 
‘was again emphasized in Resolution 7 which 
said that the conference, 


‘Convinced that participation by the 
greatest possible number of people of their 
own free choice in the greatest possible 
variety of cultural! activities is essential to 
the development of the basic human values 
and the dignity of the individual, sole 
guarantee of a cultural life integrated into 
contemporary society, 

‘Recommends that Member States seek 
to ensure that life-long education leads to 
more active participation in culture, in the 
belief that the enrichment of the cultural life 
of the masses must go hand in hand with 
the promotion of material prosperity; ... 

‘Requests Unesco to continue its studies 
on these problems and to provide assistance 
to Member States which may ask for 
it? 


The conference was, however, fully alive 
to the complexity and newness of the tasks 
involved in cultural development and there- 
fore recommended (Resolution 18) that 
‘Unesco encourage studies that will make 
it possible to devise strategies for cultural 
action adapted to the needs of individuals 
and nations, with due regard to their 
economic, social and historical situation. 
These studies should determine, on the one 
hand, the ultimate aims and the content 
of this action and, on the other, the 
criteria and conditions governing interven- 
tion by the public authorities, more 
especially by the use of appropriate forecast- 
ing and planning methods,’ 


. In 
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Other recommendations made by the 
conference included a recommendation in 
Resohition 11 that Unesco should assist 
Member States to formulate and establish 
adequate institutional, administrative, and 
financing policies, pay increasing attention 
to the collection of comparable data on the 
promotion of cultural policy, planning 
methods, and legislation, and study the 
, various types of institutional infrastructure 
for meeting the specific cultural needs of 
different communities and the effective ways 
of providing them. The conference also 
endorsed a proposal. for a new Unesto 
magazine entitled Problems of the Develop- 
ment of National Cultures ( Resolution 4), 
and recommended that Unesco declare 1975 
as International Cultural Development Year. 

Mr René Maheu announced that a six- 
year programme, based on the recommenda- 
tions of the conference, would be included 
in the long-term outline plan for the 
period 1971-76, relating to all the activities 
of the Organization, that he had been 
asked by the General Conference of 
Unesco to prepare. In his address at the 
concluding session Mr René Maheu said: 
the first place, the conference has 
shown a considerable advance in the evolu- 
tion of ideas, and this advance can already 
be regarded as an established fact. The 
right to culture and the responsibility of 
the public authorities for supplying the 
means of éxercising that right have been 
everywhere acknowledged. Similarly, the 
conference has unanimously affirmed that 
cultural development is an essential aspect 
of total development. That represents an 
intellectual step forward of capital im- 
portance.’ 


Inpvi’s RESPONSIBILITY TO HERSELF 
AND TO THE WorRLD 


We have shown that the basic remedy 
for the ills of modern India lies in the 
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practice, in every sphere of social life, of 
the national ideal of spiritual unity. We 
have shown, too, that this ideal is the true 
basis of democracy. The unsupported 
motives of secular democracy fade into 
insignificance before the power of the 
democracy of Universal Man, which springs 
from the actual relationship established 
between the State and the individual when 
the individual is granted the fullest dignity. 

The democracy of Universal Man is the 
only national set-up that can be effective 
in India. Secular democracy is alien and 
superficial ; the democracy of Universal 
Man springs directly from India’s own ideals 
of human relationships based on oneness, 
her own concept: of man’s place in the 
universe, and of what life on earth is all 
about. The fact that she has held to these 
ideals from earliest times and yet has not 
been able to give them practical bearing 
in every sphere of social life in no way 
detracts from the ideals. They have lain 
dormant in the national consciousness. They 
are the very life-force of the nation and 
India will not live if she allows these ideals 
to die. The importation of the secular 
ideal has actually jeopardized India’s 
existence, as is clearly indicated by the 
fragmentation that it perpetuates. Swami 
Vivekananda repeatedly warned India to 
cling to her national ideal and make it the 
basis of her life. ‘ That is the national mind, 
that is the national life-current,’ he said. 
‘Follow it and it leads to glory. Give it 
up and you die; death will be the only 
result, annihilation the only effect, the 
moment you step beyond that life-current.’ 
( Complete Works, Vol. III, 1963, p. 289. ) 

These words do not spring from the 
heat of empty emotion; they are coldly 
scientific, based on inescapable facts. The 
truth they assert found echo at the Venice 
conference. It'was again Mr René Maheu 


who pointed out that ‘development which’ 


is imported, through foreign capital invest- 


- 


a 
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ments and the transfer of technology, for 
instance, is not true development and may 
even be a form of alienation and exploi- 
tation. Development, as I have said, is not 
development unless it is total. Similarly, 
one could say that development is not 
development unless it is a native growth: 
It is with nations as with individuals : 
there can be no native pattern of evolu- 
tion unless it is rooted in and sustained 
by the vision they hold of themselves in 
relation to the idea of mankind—that is 
. to say, their culture. This, be it noted, 
is the point where development links with 
respect for human rights and their promo- 
tion and where the lines of growth of these 
conceptions meet, 

The Report of the conference gave 
further emphasis to the importance of the 
development of national culture. Items 29 
and 30 state: 


‘In the developing countries, cultural 
development is being increasingly recog- 
nized as an essential component of social 
and economic development. The establish- 
ment and strengthening of national identity 
through cultural action can even be 
regarded as a prerequisite for social and 
economic progress in post-colonial conditions, 

‘There is a need to encourage the parti- 
cipation of vast masses of people in cul- 
tural activities and thus to replace an 
imported and alien élite culture with a 
genuine popular, national culture, based 
on national forms of expression. The 
penetration of foreign commercialized cul- 
tures is felt as a threat in many developing 
countries,’ 


Thus the vital question India must face 
today is, How can her national ideal, the 
culture of her people, be made the basis 
of life in every branch of activity, political, 
social, and economic ? 

The first step towards this end is the 
creation of awareness of the facts that 
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confront the nation in this regard. We 
have spoken of the ‘neutral’ minds of 
India’s educated section of the population, 
those whose way of thinking has no roots, 
ne strong cultural tradition to support it. 
These minds constitute the greatest menace 
in India today because the power is in 
their hands and they are leading the 
country not forward, as they suppose, but 
downward into chaos. They are incapable 
of taking one step towards putting the 
country on the firm foundation of its own 
culfure. Of the eighty-six nations rep- 
resented at the Venice conference no less 
than thirty-nine of the delegates were 
Ministers of Culture or other ministers 
responsible for culturak matters. India, 
‘who should have regarded this conference 
as a matter of vital interest and special 
concern to herself, was represented by two 
Joint Secretaries, one from the Ministry 
of Education, the other from the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, and also 
by a member of the Indian Foreign Service. 
India’s culture is her greatest national 
assat, yet she does not even have a 
Ministry of Culture. The Venice con- 
ference was an opportunity for India to 
point the way to an understanding of 
cultural development as the most funda- 
mental aspect of total development—the 
very attitude to life for which India 
stands, the very message of her cultural 
life for thousands of years. But the 
opportunity was not taken and there is 
now nothing to show that India ‘is even 
aware of what took place. 

The Report of the conference pointed 
out that the governmental machinery for 
formulating and executing cultural policies 
would ‘affect several authorities and 
demand proper co-ordination between them.’ 
(item 50) There was wide agreement on 
‘two essential tasks that governments 
must’ take responsibility for: the adequate 
financing and proper planning of cultural 
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institutions and programmes.’ ( item 51) ‘It 
is essential to avoid centralized bureaucracy ; 
for, here, decentralization and the delega- 
tion of authority can and should be the 
rule more than in most other sectors of 
administration. (item 52 ) 

The primary problem before India today 
is the dilemma in which she is placed by 
the fact that the democracy that can save 
her, the democracy of Universal Man, can 
only be brought into being and carried 
into the life-lines of the nation by the 
State—yet it is those who now constitute 
the public authority that are the least 
capable of creating a cultural policy that 
would’ give flesh and blood to the ideals of 
the democracy of Universal Man. History 
shows that forward moveménts rarely 
emanate from the established power, but 
grow as a spreading influence from some 
humble source. In the long run it is the 
quiet workers who are responsible for a 
society’s change in outlook. 

To spread the idea of the democracy of 
Universal Man has been the task of this 
Institute since it was founded in 1938 in 
commemoration of the birth centenary of 
Sri Ramakrishna, the prophet of universal 
harmony ; and its work is founded on the 
teaching of his disciple Swami Vivekananda 
who was the modern pioneer of the dis- 
covery that a nation’s, as an individual’s, 
total development is dependent upon cul- 
tural development : 


OBSERVATIONS. 


‘Ay, a glorious destiny, my brethren, for 
as far back as the days of the Upanisads 
we have thrown the challenge to the 
world: “Not by progeny, not by wealth, 
but by renunciation alone immortality is 
reached.” Race after race has taken the 
challenge up and tried their utmost to 
solve the ‘world-riddle on the plane of 
desires. They have all failed in the past— 
the old ones have become extinct under 
the weight of wickedness and misery, 
which lust for power and gold brings in 
its train, and the new ones are tottering 
to their fall. The question has yet to be 
decided whether peace will survive or war ; 
whether patience will survive or non- 
forbearance ; whether goodness will survive or 
wickedness ; whether muscle will survive 
or brain; whether worldliness will survive 
or spirituality. We have solved our 
problem ages . ago, and held on to it 
through good or evil fortune, and mean to 
hold on to it till the end of time. Our 
solution is unworldliness—-renunciation. 

‘This is the theme of India’s life-work, 
the burden of her eternal songs, the back- 
bone of her existence, the foundation of 
her being, the raison d’étre of her very 
existence—the spiritualization of the human 
race. In this her life-course she has never 
deviated, whether the Tartar ruled or the 
Turk, whether the Mogul ruled or the 
English.’ ( Complete Works, Vol. IV, 1963, 
pp. 314-5. ) 


No country is permanently developed. No country is permanently underdeveloped. All 
countries are developing at varying stages and at varying paces. And this fact of, and desire 
for, development is all-embracing and global. It is economic and social, comprehending 
all the socio-economic demands of individuals and variables of society. It is political 
and ethical, embracing the moral policy parameters of freedom, equity, and justice. 
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In INDIAN philosophy, as elsewhere, man is 
understood as having two sides. One side 
is that of the flesh—generally called the 
material side, but in this essay often termed 
Nature or the natural side—and the other 
that of spirit, sometimes called the divine 
in man and in any case considered the 
superior of the two, The material side 
consists of elements, acts, and dispositions 
that either belong to man’s physical body 
or originate straightaway from it in the 
mind or, through it, from the extra-bodily 
world ; it being noted that nothing can 
belong to the material side of man that 
has po connexion with the physical body. 
Contrariwise, the spiritual side of man 
consists of elements, acts, and dispositions 
that do not owe their origin to the physical 
body in any such way, though some of 
them, say, those that are called moral, 
may have necessary dealings with this body 
and, through it, with the outside world. 
Man is a unity of these two sides, no 
mere juxtaposition of the two; which 
means that the two sides somehow remain 
in close co-operation. The exact nature of 


this co-operation is a serious problem and 
will be considered later. Roughly speaking, 
it consists of the unique I-feeling that 
characterizes one’s body and mind and 
whatever changes occur in them. Normally, 
at the umreflective stage, where man’s 
behaviour is scarcely different from that of 
animals and other sub-human species, this 
I-feeling is never so pronounced as at 
any stage of reflection; but all the same 
it is there. How, otherwise, could he, even 
as unreflective, distinguish his body and 
bodily changes, and his mind and the 
changes that occur there, from those of 
others? ‘This is as much true of man as 
of any other creature. It is this unreflective 
I-feeling that also explains his sense of 
possessing extra-bodily things. He behaves 
toward some of the extra-bodily things with 
a peculiar tenderness which is absent in his 
behaviour toward other things. The things 
that I treat that way are taken as mine. 
I behave toward them almost as if they 
were ‘extramural’ extensions of my body 
and mind, 

Further points to note with regard to 
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this I-feeling—points which will be devel- 
oped through these pages—are : 
(a) that though at the unreflective level of 
behaviour it is an inalienable adjective of 
my physical body and mind and of the 
states thereof, and even of the extra-bodily 
things possessed and called mine, I may yet, 
through progressive reflection at increasingly 
self-conscious levels, concentrate more and 
more on it and go on dissociating this I 
more and more from its entanglement in 
Nature, and (b) that when the J is so 
dissociated what remains of the unreflective 
stage is either (i) the natural physical body 
and mind and their changes, and also the 
extra-bodily things, all belonging to the field 
of Nature with no I-hood or’ minenes’ 
attached, or (ii) these things exactly as 
they were before the dissociation, that is, 
with the I-hocd or mineness as attached as 
before ; the idea being that though J could 
be dissociated from the homogeneous 
I-Nature complex that was started with, 
Nature by itself cannot be so dissociated. 
(It will presently be seen that we have 
preferred the second alternative. ) 

To sum up: 
1. The spirit and the material side of man 
never remain side by side as two neat 
entities. Nor can the spirit be understood 
as encased in the body, nor the material 
side as driven by it like an automobile 
driven by a motor within. Normally the 
two remain in the closest unison as one 
unitary whole. 
2. Of them, one specifically, namely, the 
spirit, can be progressively dissociated from 
this close entanglemen“, though through all 
the stages—except the highestof this 
progressive dissociation subtler and subtler 
matter remains clinging to it in the manner 
already stated ( namely, that at every such 
stage the spirit stands undistinguishedly 
fused with it). 
3. It is only at the highest stage that the 
spirit can be discovered as truly itself—in 
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its full freedom—that is, in complete 
dissociation from matter of whatever degree 
of subtlety. 

4, The material side, that is, Nature, can- 
not be dissociated that way. 


MATERIALISTIC ( ScmENTIFIC ) EXPLANATION 
or MAN 


But before these points are elaborated a 
contrary thesis, widely in vogue, has to be 
disposed of. 

One may argue that if we start from 
the spirit-matter unity, we may well seek 
to distinguish progressively the matiter from 
out of this unity, rather than the spirit. 
One may argue, in other words, that it is 
rather the matter which is the real 
autonomous principle; which means that 
the proper task of man could well be the 
distinguishing of the matter as it is in itself. 
For example, when a man dies his physical 
body is found completely dissociated from 
whatever has been called spiritual, and it 
could follow from this that I, and indeed 
every man who is now living, should 
consider the central theme in man to be 
mere matter. 

But this is not tenable. The spirit-matter 
unity that is man is not matter and, con- 
nected with it in some peculiar manner, 
just another principle called spirit. This 
other principle is not so simple as that. As 
not being matter, in the sense of not being 
the mere dead, physical body, it is of 
various types. It is, first, life that not 
merely prevents the material body from 
decaying but positively, as the constructive 
metabolistic principle, goes on augmenting 
it through absorption of extra-bodily things 
and through other means; it also makes 
it self-moving, self-reproducing, and so on. 
The materialists will have to explain these 
behaviours. - 

They have indeed attempted an explana- 
tion either in terms of the novel behaviours 
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of certain dominant material factors in- 
volved, like carbon elements, or through 
special environmental features. There is 
nothing unscientific about this: scientists do 
note novelties where they are sui generis 
and explain in their own terms, as far as 
possible, whatever peculiarities are observed 
in other fields at other levels. But this does 
not take us far. At levels more removed 
peculiarities multiply in geometrical pro- 
gression, so much so that even the boldest 
of the scientists have had to admitj that at 
least at some levels, if not at all, uncalculable 
peculiarities just emerge and one could at 
most correlate these in approximate 
mathematical proportions with environ- 
mental complications. It is precisely on 
grounds of difficulties like these that they 
have preferred the micro-atomic world and 
changed the whole outlook of science with 
their new concepts of field and particle. 

Further, these new concepts are not 
always far removed from the Indian con- 
cepts of world and man—with one big 
difference, of course. The scientists’ expla- 
nations are still naturalistic: they assert 
they are offering only hypothetical-cum- 
mathematical accounts of Nature after 
having noted all its peculiarities, sui generis 
or derivative. In contrast, the Indian 
philosophers—and, for the matter of that, 
many olden-day thinkers in other parts of 
the world, call them rationalists or religious 
philosophers—insisted on realization, in 
some sort of direct perception, of whatever 
account they offered of man and the world 
in relation to him, whether that account 
was hypotheticological or received from 
seers, saints, and scriptures. 

Thus, if the life-principle, covering the 
novel features of the living body, is 
explained in terms of the propenties of 
matter—original or derivative—this would 
indeed be every bit scientific, but would fall 
short of what may be called a genuine 
account, an account—in other words— 
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which is not merely intellectual and, there- 
fore, formal and distant, but existential, 
that is, with a solid sense of reality all 
through. 

Materialists have tried equally to explain 
mind and mental behaviours—ancd also 
spirit and spiritual behaviours, if these are 
different from the mind and mental 
behaviours—exactly in the manner in which 
they have explained life. They have under- 
stood these in terms of natural entities and 
behaviours already known, and in case they 
find irreducible characters in these fields 
they have just accepted them as sui generis 
and natural and have thus gone on adding 
to their list of original elements and original 
properties. 

Indian philosophers, on the other hand, 
( barring a few ) could not be satisfied with 
such mere intellectual accounts. Not that 
they were positively against this method: 
as a matter of fact, at the level of manana, 
thought, they had no other alternative. 
But they insisted on a post-manana stage 
where, they held, an attempt is always to 
be made to perceive these things and 
behaviours directly. They have differed, 
indeed, regarding what exactly happens at 
the post-manana stage. The more spirit- 
ually minded of the Indian philosophers 
hold that the post-manana stage is cognitive 
all through—it is a stage of gradual and 
progressive realization and spreads over a 
period of time; while others hold that 
though spreading over a period of time it 
is only a stage of religious communion with 
God, which completed, direct perception of 
philosophical truths ensues immediately. 

It may be noted, in this connexion, that 
the only point we have urged against the 
materialist’s account of life, mind, and spirit 
is that it is merely intellectual. This point 
will be developed later where it will be 
shown that a mere intellectual account, 
without a sense of reality accompanying it 
throughout, would always admit of alter- 
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natives, the logical consequence of which 
is that such accounts tend inevitably to be 
merely formal. 


Man, Aa Unrry or Spitr AND MATTER 


To consider now the points stated early 
in the first section: The firsti point is that 
until the spirit is completely dissociated, 
man is, at every other stage of dissociation, 
a unity of spirit and matter and that this 
unity is of a peculiar type. 

It would be only too easy to speak of 
this unity as just a togetherness of the two, 
or of one as included in the other, or of 
the two as interacting causally. Such ways 
of speaking presuppose that in the aware- 
ness of this unity we are also aware of 
them in their exclusive self-containedness. 
As a matter of fact, however, we never 
have the two simultaneously as so distinct. 
No sooner do we have one as so distinct— 
as, for example, when on the death of a 
man we find the dead body as mere matter 
-—than we have it and it only, but have 
no clear idea as to what was there so long 
in the name of spirit that is now missing. 

Similarly, when, to whatever extent, we 
succeed in dissociating the spirit, the 
matter that is transcended to that extent 
is never specifiable as a definite this or 
that. Take, for example, the case of death 
viewed from the standpoint of the spirit 
that is said to have departed. Conceivably, 
that spirit, supposed to be conscious of 
itself as self-contained, cannot take that! 
dead body as a ready-made given thing 
with which it was united so long. For that 
body had taken the shape it now has—it 
developed into what it is now—only in close 
association with that spirit. Even the 
primary cell or cells which first formed the 
embryo in the mother’s womb were living ; 
in other words the spirit in question was 
somehow associated even with them. How 
exactly it was associated—and here we 
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come to the crucial point—cannot be 
described simply by saying that it just came 
to be connected with a ready-made given 
thing. What it all means is that though, 
to whatever extent, the spirit may be 
recognized in its autonomy—and this is a 
matter of realization even in one’s life time, 
the question of birth and death being 
entirely another consideration—the material 
side which is transcended is never dead 
matter, but is, at least, matter that is 
living, and, as will be shown, life is one 
form of spirit. The phenomena of birth 
and death are mysteries with which we 
shall not trouble ourselves in this essay. 
Spiritual realization is not a mystery in 
the same way. A man has it in his life- 
time, to whatever extent, whenever he is 
reflective. When, for example, in a serene 
reflective mood he tolerates an organic pain 
and looks at it from a distance, as it were, 
he has, to that extent, realized the spirit 
as dissociate. He may, similarly, in a 
higher serene attitude, where his realization 
of the spirit as dissociate is a step further 
advanced, tolerate a mental pain, say, an 
insult. But all the same the pains that are 
tolerated and looked at from a distance 
have not ceased to be his, which means 
that the spirit still stands associated with 
these in some way at the lower levels. 
The reflection that reveals the spirit as 
dissociate is progressively of subtler and 
subtler types, revealing layer after layer. 
At every stage in this progressive realiza- 
tion of thé spirit, the lower stage that is 
transcended is never retrospectively viewed 
as the total at that stage minus the spirit 
that is now dissociated. It is still under- 
stood as somehow associated with that 
spirit; only at that lower stage the spirit 
was not present in exactly the same 
form in which it stands at the higher stage, 
ie, in its relative self-containedness. 
Thus, nowhere are there spirit and 
matter, as though two distinct entities have 
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come to be related with each other. At 
every stage the given is primarily the unity, 
and though one factor can be dissociated 
there is no possible dissociation of the other ; 
it is undeniable, however, that somehow 
there is an other. That other can never be 
pinpointed because it is always found in an 
associated unity. As for the dissociable 
side, namely, the spirit, it too, till it is 
actually realized as dissociate and so 
transcending a unity at the lower stage, is 
found in that unity normally in an 
undistinguished fused form but appears on 
first reflection as a paradoxical adjective— 
as pseudo-material—and poses therewith the 
inevitable problem of actually dissociating 
if. The lowest form of this spirit is life. 
We have seen how in the case of the living 
body it is the life principle which demands 
dissociation, not the material body. Even 
death does not effect dissociation of the 
physical body ; what in death gets disso- 
ciated, in a way, is life. The dead physical 
body, even as dead, has to be understood 
as what was once living, never as pure 
matter. If it were pure matter we could 
never explain how it could once be living, 
unless life is understood only formally and 
intellectually in a materialistic language, 
which, we have seen, is not’ tenable from 
the existentialist point of view. 


Sprerr Can Br ProcresstvELy DISSOCIATED 


Spirit is, to whatever extent, dissociable. 
But except at the conceivable highest stage 
of dissociation where spirit alone remains in 
its full self-containedness, at every other 
stage it, dissociated to whatever extent, 
carries some load of matter, although the 
matter that is carried is always thinner than 
what it was at the stage transcended. What 
it all means is (i) that even though at a 
certain stage the spirit gets dissociated from 
the lower-stage unity it nevertheless still 
stands in another unity, and (ii )—which 
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follows from (i)—that this second unity is 
therefore more of the nature of spirt than 
the first, if the first too is spiritual as it is 
except at the lowest level where Nature is 
inanimate. 

Let us explain this with reference to the 
living body vis-à-vis inanimate Nature which 
is matter pure and simple. My physical 
body is, in a way, as much an item of 
Nature as many other things, like logs of 
wood and stones, and even as living it may 
be understood, as it has been by scientists, 
as yet such an item, though qualitatively 
different from other items, much as these 
are from one another. Considered this way, 
my physical body is on a par with other 
things of Nature and is, so far, just matter, 
its livingness being understood as entirely a 
naturalistic phenomenon, though qual- 
itatively distinct. But the very same body 
is also understood as unique and qualitatively 
disparate when I treat it as my body and 
with a delicate fondness that I can have 
only for myself. I ‘treat it as though it is I 
myself and, from this point of view, the 
whole of Nature as body-centric. Nature, 
in other words, is understood from this 
viewpoint as experienced or to be expe- 
rienced—bhukta or bhogya, it being 
admitted that every experience has some 
hedonic tone. Relative to Nature my living 
body—often called ‘I’—appears to have 
the type of autonomy that the spirit 
possesses. At least it is nearer the spirit 
proper than Nature; and in this sense we 
may call it relatively spiritual. It is almost 
like the experiencer, bhokta. Yet, it is 
equally a fact—as already insisted on—that 
it is a thing among the things of Nature and, 
therefore, itself experienced, i.e., bhogya. 
This means that the body as spiritual has 
been dissociated from Nature which contains 
this body too. The body as so conceived is 
called bhogdyatana—the means or medium 
of experience, bhoga; and, as everywhere, 
the meanshood of this means consists just 
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in alternation between the end and the 
person who strives for the end, the means 
being as much itself a sub-end to the person 
as a part, as it were, of the person striving. 


Dissociation OF Spirrr FROM Bopy 


So far, by ‘body’ we have meant the 
physical body, including the senses. One 
might, if one liked, distinguish the senses as 
forming a separate group and belonging to 
a higher level more toward spirit proper 
than the physical body; and the senses 
might also be distinguished into afferent and 
efferent. In the present essay we are not 
concerned with these distinctions. We take 
the senses as included in the physical body. 

This physical body, as already more 
spiritual than an inanimate item of Nature, 
puts forward, on further reflection, a 
demand for further dissociation, at a still 
higher level, of the spirit that is involved 
in it. If the extra-bodily items of Nature 
are experienced through ‘this body, it too, 
and whatever occur in it, namely, its 
changes, are themselves equally experienced. 
This latter experience is exactly what is 
called organic sensation. 

Equally, again, the body and its changes 
may be perceived by me from without, in 
ithe way I perceive extra-bodily items of 
Nature. The body as experienced from 
within—otherwise called organic sensation— 
is, therefore, more subjective, that is, nearer 
the spirit proper, than the body itself ; and, 
realized as dissociated from the body and 
its changes, it is exactly what is called 
feeling. Similarly, perception of the body 
and its changes from without, when realized 
as dissociated from that body and the 
changes, and, equally, the perception of 
extra-bodily things through the medium of 
the body, when realized in dissociation from 
it-as-the-medium-or-the-object, are mental 
phenomena called special sensation and 
perception. There is, indeed, a distinction 
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between special sensation and perception. 
The latter involves memory-images and 
some other factors like idea, judgement, and 
decision. But these, too, experienced as 
mental, are so experienced only in so far as 
they are dissociated from the items of 
Nature that are remembered or thought. So 
far as perception, memory, and thought are 
there as nod dissociated from the objects 
that are perceived, remembered, and thought, 
the relevant sifuation can only: be formulated 
as the object perceived, the object remem- 
bered and the object. thought, where the 
so-called mental counterpart stands as quasi- 
object, that is, quasi-natural. It is only 
when these counterparts are experienced im 
dissociation that they are realized as percetv- 
ing the object, remembering the object, and 
thinking the object. True, even as they are 
so realized there is stil! some reference to 
the objects that belong to Nature. But this 
reference, though carrying, in some sense, 
the load of those objects, points also -to the 
fact that these mental phenomena have 
somehow got dissociated, and so inevitably 
posits the demand that this last lagging 
naturality has to be dropped and the spirit 
realized in its full self-containedness. The 
spirit in this, its final self-containedness, is 
the purest experience. 

In contrast, sensation, perception, imagina- 
tion, and thought, though each a form of 
hybrid experience, may be understood as 
together forming a medtum for experiencing 
Nature, more toward the spirit proper than 
the physical body understood as a grosser 
medium ( sthiula farira). This second-level 
medium may be called mental body 
( stiksma farira). It may be noted that, 
from this point of view, sensations, percep- 
tions, imaginations, and thoughts are not 
simply experiences that occur at definite 
points of time (ako remain for some time 
and then die out). They are the spirit 
itself at different stages, discovered at 
different levels of dissociation. Itt is this— 
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their discouery—which is always episodic, 
not they. G 

Sensation, perception, imagination and 
thought are sub-levels within the mental 
body. Each, respectively, is the experience 
of the extra-bodily Nature and its items— 
and, on occasions, of the physical body and 
its changes occurring through the one 
immediately preceding it, and all, ultimately, 
through the physical body. Undissociated 
from the objects experienced, these so-called 
experiences are but the objects-as-expe- 
rienced ; but as dissociate, each of them is 
the experience itself though as referring to 
an object. A mental sub-level ig more 
spiritual thar what precedes it just in so 
far as il is the realization of the in-itself of 
what was only a pseudo-it or problematic-it 
at that preceding sub-level. 


Dissociation or Sprerr rrom MND 


The mental body, normally called mind, 
is not spirit proper. If it were so there 
would be no occasion to go beyond it and 
the different mentaf phenomena would be 
but items in the field of pure spirit—some 
episodic, no doubt, but some eternal, that 
is, belonging necessarily to the spirit. For 
three reasons, however, we cannot take mind 
as equal to the spirit proper : 

(i) Mind is either intrinsically conscious 
or not so. If not conscious, it cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be called spirit, 
unless its spirituality is taken as relating to 
the consciousness that it occasionally has 
and in: behaviours connected with that 
consciousness, Bué not all consciousness, 
nor behaviours connected with any form of 
consciousness, can be called spiritual. Only 
a particular type of consciousness is rele- 
vant to spirituality. Whatever that type 
may be, iť is more than the consciousness 
which is mental, whether if occurs occa- 
sionally or is a necessary property of the 
mind. The search for the spirit proper 
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inevitably poses the problem of going 
beyond the mind. 

(ii) As we have already said, mind, as 
associated with the objects of Nature— 
associated, namely, with — extra-bodily 
Nature and its items, and also with the 
physical body and its changes—and equally, 
as we shall presently show, the mind as 
dissociated and yet as referring to these, is 
itself, in a way, an item of Nature, intellec- 
tually accountable in its terms, As such it 
cannot be the spirit proper. Put in the 
language of object! and subject, the situation 
would be like this: 

Mental affairs, as associated with what 
are definitely called objects in Nature, are 
themselves also objects, in the form ‘the 
object as known’, and introspection which 
is said to reveal these affairs really reveals 
this knownness as half dissociated from 
the object that is known and therefore re- 
veals it as still an object that only tends 
to be back to its free status as subjectivity. 
Empirical psychology understands mental 
affairs as thus half subjective and half 
objective, rather as objective and yet 
tending toward the spirit. Until this 
tendency matures into the recognition of 
itself as actual spirituality the mental: affair 
is treated as an item of nature with the 
demanded spirituality understood intellec- 
tually in the language of Nature. 

(iii) However, the same mental affair, as 
dissociated from the object known is neither 
object nor an item of Nature in any normal 
sense of these terms. This is evident from 
the fact that as so dissociate it is also 
realized as referring to an item of Nature 
as object. No natural object can of itself 
refer to another natural object. Because of 
contiguity, similarity, contrast, and so on, 
between them one may work as a sign for 
the other in some practical interest, and in 
certain cases where the practical interest 
has been sublimated to an extent people 
may even use the word ‘reference’—they 
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may say that through one of them they 
refer to the other. But this is not the 
reference in question—neither of these by 
itself refers to the other. It is another person 
who refers, though through one of these. 
Secondly, in the case of sign-utilization the 
person’s referring is not unidirectional—he 
could utilize either for referring to the other. 
In contrast, in the case of knowledge all 
reference is determinately one-sided: it is 
knowledge which refers to the item concern- 
ed, not vice versa, There is no need too of 
a person who could be said to refer through 
this knowledge. In a knowledge-situation a 
person either knows the thing concerned or 
just refers to it, the referring to being not 
an iota more than knowing. There is no 
question of the person knowing and then 
referring through that knowledge to the 
object concerned. 

Whether there be a person who knows or 
not, knowledge by its very nature refers to 
the thing said to be known. This act 
( primarily in the grammatical sense of the 
word ) makes it immediately evident that 
knowledge as a mental affair—and, for the 
matter of that, every mental affair qua re- 
ferring—stands somehow as dissociate from 
the items of Nature referred to. But there 
is still some difficulty at Teast about 
knowledge as so dissociate. There is some 
compulsion somewhere regarding this ref- 
erence : in particular cases particular cogni- 
tions refer to definite particular items— 
knowledge has not the freedom to refer to 
anything it pleases on any particular 
occasion. In the language of Indian philos- 
ophy, a particular cognition refers only to 
that item of Nature which has specially 
caused it, ‘Specially causing’ means that 
other causal factors having remained 
practically unchanged, that particular item 
„at Nature has been the only new factor 
responsible for the generation of that cogni- 
tion. This is true not merely of knowledge 
but also of volition and feeling-and-emotion, 


Only, in the latter two cases the determina- 
tion is not necessarily causal. This will be 
discussed later. f 

Because of this determination by some 
item of Nature, knowledge, tilk now disso- 
ciate in so far as it refers to that object, is 
not yet as spiritual as it ought to be. It is 
still carrying some dead load of Nature, 
though it is not, for that reason, an item of 
Nature itself. 

Some Indian philosophers, like Naiyadyikas, 
lay more emphasis on the causal determina- 


tion of knowledge by specific items of + 


Nature and regard reference as just a not- 
further-traceable peculiar feature of knowl- 
edge which as generated that way is as 
natural as any other thing. It is this refer- 
ence, they continue, which entitles us to 
call knowledge visayin (subjective) and the 
thing that is known vtsaya (object), it 
being implied thereby that this subjectivity 
makes no categorial difference for knowledge. 
The attitude of these philosophers is exactly 
like that of the scientists we mentioned 
above, Their account is intellectual and 
naturalistic, and we have already seen why 
we cannot accepti it, 


INTROSPECTION 


This dead load of Nature that knowledge, 
realized as dissociate, is still carrying needs 


necessarily to be abandoned, for it is felt - 


as a dead load. It means that we are re- 
quired to take another step to discover the 
true spirituality of knowledge. This further 
step is taken as soon as we seek to realize 
that though the object to which knowledge 
refers is an item of Nature, in so far as it 
figures as the special causal determinant, 
the act of referring is knowledge’s own 
function; which inevitably means that 
knowledge might not, also, refer to it. This 
‘might not refer’ can be understood in 
various ways : 

(i) In spite of a special causal determinant, 
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knowledge sometimes refers to another item, 
as, for example, in the case of illusion. No 
doubt, this reference to another item is itself 
also determined by other natural factors, 
including some that are mental. But it 
shows at the same time that the thing which 
is specially responsible for that knowledge 
need not be referred to. If it be argued that 
in such cases there is still some reference to 
the special causal determinant ať least as a 
‘this’, our reply would be that there is no 
assurance about that; and with this we 
come to the second way of understanding 
‘might not refer’. 

(ii) Is there even that minimum reference 
in cases of hallucination? May not knowl- 
edge create its object wholesale? May it 
not at least find an object that has in no 
sense been a special determinant? True, 
even in this finding or creating an object, 
knowledge has to be determined by bodily 
and mental factors which are items of 
Nature. But is it wholly determined thai 
way ? Is finding or creation possible with- 
out some independent approach from the 
side of knowledge itself ? 

(iii) Such independent approach is evident 
in some cases of constructive imagination 
and thinking. In these cases knowledge 
moves of itself and is not always made to 
move. We do not, of course, deny that in 
most cases such movement is unreflective 
and just a matter of natural habit. But this 
ig not the whole story of imagination and 
- thinking. When, for example, we think 
about these thought processes or imagine 
what happens when someone thinks about 
these things, what we do is not simply a 
matter of being guided by natural habits. 
(iv) When I think about these processes, 
or follow them in my imagination as they 
take place in me, this second-level thought 
or imagination is not causally determined 
as a course of Nature. If that were so this 
second-level process, called self-conscious- 
ness, could be found in animals and sub- 
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human species, But it is never found there. 
Furthermore, the origin of this second- 
level affair cannot be ‘traced to what is 
called man’s complicated natural living. 
For the very possibility of complication in 
living depends on man’s self-consciovsness. 
Self-consciousness may indeed be accounted 
for, from the point of view of dead 
mechanical intellectualism, in terms of 
Nature. But we have mentioned our points 
against such accounts. Regarding every 
novelty that, from the naturalistic point of 
view, is sui generis, there is always a demand 
that one should realize it as it is in itself 
rather than being content with a mere in- 
tellectual account; and self-conscious- 
ness, otherwise called introspection, is fortu- 
nately, so realizable immediately. 

( v ) This introspection, however, is not only 
possible with regard to my first-level think- 
ing and imagination, it is equally possible 
regarding my memory, perception, and 
sensation, whether that sensation is of the 
outer Nature or is organic. But in each 
case the introspection as such is a process 
of thinking or imagination. It is what 
we have called self-conscious thinking. As 
knowledge of a first-level mental affair it 
appears indeed to refer to that. But the 
reference ip question is categorically 
different from the reference of the first-level 
mental affair which has an item of Nature 
as its object. First, as just shown, the first- 
level mental is not a special causal deter- 
minant of this introspection, and, second- 
ly—what is of more importance here—in- 
trospection, in referring to it, does not yet 
view it as entirely different from itself, It 
appears rather that the first-level mental, 
which so long was only a conscious affair, 
has itself turned self-conscious—has distin- 
guished itself as itself, that is, free from the 
setting it had in Nature. There is indeed 
some difference ‘still between introspection 
and the first-level mental: while the latter 
is still an item of Nature ( though already 
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half dissociated ), either as caused by Nature 
or ati least as carrying its load in the form 
of referring to it, the former is not so. Yet 
the identity of the two is equally evident : 
there is no getting rid of the feeling that 
the element of consciousness is the same in 
both. We somehow feel that at the intro- 
spective stage the first-level mental has itself 
turned self-conscious. The only way to be 
free of the paradox would be to hold that 
the first-level mental has now succeeded in 
dissociating itself completely from its 
naturalistic setting. This interpretation is 
corroborated by the following consideration 
of how the first-level reference looks from 
the point of view of introspection : 

Introspection not only refers to the first- 
level mental ; through it, it refers also to 
the object of that mental, the very item of 
Nature which that first-level mental referred 
to. If my introspection is the awareness of 
an awareness of 0, it is equally an aware- 
ness of that 0 too, though, this time, of 0 
as more distant, that is, of 0-as-it-was-to- 
that-primary-awareness. How possibly could 
this be a fact if introspection were not 
somehow the same thing as the first-level 
awareness? Yet, again, the very fact that 
the reference to that object is not as 
forceful and living as it was at the first 
level shows that the first-level awareness has 
not remained the same in the meantime; 
which means, in effect, that it has set itself 
free from its naturalistic setting and shown 
itself as the spirit in its full autonomy. 
Introspection, thus, is the autonomous over- 
natural thinking or imagining, in which 
form the primary mental affair discovers 
itself in its demanded search for the spirit 
proper. 


INTROSPECTION AS Spirtr PROPER 


That introspection is ` over-natural is 
evident also from the fact that though it 
is a process it is not realized as covering a 


stretch of time. There is no problem of 
the first-level sensation, perception, and 
memory being each instantaneous. Every- 
one admits that they are so and not other- 
wise; and if sub-conscious elements are 
involved in any of them, these operate 
instantaneously. The difficulty with in- 
trospection is that it is, as we have seen, 
a process, yet when I introspect, it is 
manifestly a one-instant affair. How can a 
process—which, if natural, would require a 
stretch of time—possibly, be instantaneous ? 
The sub-conscious elements that are said to 
operate in perception and memory do not 
constitute a process—psychologists do not 
maintain that om any particular occasion 
they occur one after another. Conscious 
imagination and thinking, on the other 
hand, normally spread over a period of 
time. How is it, then, that introspection, 
which is also imagination or thinking, and 
should, therefore, cover a period of time, 
stands only as a matter of a moment? One 
and the same time cannot! be both a stretch 
and g moment. The only conceivable 
explanation of this paradox is that imagina- 
tion and thinking which, as items of Nature, 
cover a period of time are, as introspection, 
realized as non-temporal; another way of 
putting it is to say that introspection is 
spiritual. 

But do we not—one may ask—introspect 
at different’ times into different first-level 
mental affairs, and does this not mean 
that every introspection occurs at a parti- 
cular moment of time? Do we not, 
again, introspect imagination and thought, 
and if these latter are processes covering 
stretches of time should not introspection 
too, which is identical with these, cover 
a similar stretch ? 

To the first question we reply that the 
so-called many introspections are not 
numerically different. Introspection is what 
a primary mental affair discovers itself to 
be essentially. It is only on different occa- 
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sions that different primary mental affairs 
discover themselves to be introspection. 
That does not make it necessary that a 
numerically differenti introspection is dis- 
covered each time. It may well be one 
and the same spirit that it discovered at 
different times, and as so far there is no 
special ground to advocate numerical differ- 
ence, it is one and the same spirit. 

Our reply to the second question is as 
follows : 

Imagination and thinking are, no doubt, 
processes covering stretches of time, and 
as introspection into these is no other 
than the processes themselves (though 
realized as dissociated from their setting 
in Nature) it is, no doubt, difficult to 
understand it as instantaneous or not in 
time. Indeed, the very word ‘process’ 
seems to suggest this. But even in Nature 
there are things which, though constitu- 
tionally they are processes, are yet) under- 
stood as not covering stretches of time A 
circle, for example, is by definition a point 
moving according to a rule; and yet it 
may be given to us not in the temporal 
process of being constructed but as accom- 
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plished from the beginning. That way 
the whole circle is, in actual Nature, 
static. If yet we understand it, per 
definition, as being perpetually constructed, 
this its process-character, if at all temporal, 
is understood in another mysterious dimen- 
sion of time. Mysterious, because normally 
time, as it is understood in Nature, has 
no such dimension. The process-dimension 
involved is, therefore, over-natural, The 
process-character of introspection too is to 
be understood in the same way. Only, 
here the static character of introspection 
is also over-natural. Introspection as the 
dissociate spirit ever alternates between 
staticity and dynamism, neither of which, 
here, is a phenomenon in Nature. 

One other character of introspection 
may be cited as indicating its completely 
dissociate spirituality. It is that no intro- 
spection requires to be apprehended by a 
further introspection. Introspection is, as 
we have found, a first-level mental affair 
rendered self-conscious. Is there any neces- 
sity, or even a conceivable possibility, of 
self-conciousness to be again rendered 
self-conscious ? 


Purusa, the indwelling Self, of the size of a thumb, is ever seated in the hearts of men. 
One should unerringly separate Him from one’s body like a stalk from the Mufija 
grass. Him one should know as pure and immortal, Him one should know as pure and 


immortal 
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On 


this occasion Mrs Kanika Banerjea and Mr Gora Sarbadhi- 
kari sang some of the songs referred to in the lecture. 


RABINDRANATH’S CREATIVE genius expressed 
itself through many mediums, Versatile as 
he was, Rabindranath was essentially a 
poet; more truly he was a composer of 
songs. If Tagore was certain of one thing 
it was this, that the people of his country 
could not do without his songs—a bold 
claim, but the faith has been more than 
justified. This is perhaps not altogether a 
happy fact, for popularity never comes 
without a price, and Tagore’s music is still 
far from being understood. 

What is this music like, the music of a 
poet? With the help of some illustrations, 
I shall touch upon some of its character- 
istics; to deal with them adequately is, 
I confess, beyond my ability. 

Rabindra-sangit, or the music of Tagore, 
is a rare blend of music, mood, and poetry. 
Its variety and subtlety are there for all 
to see. As Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji put 
it: ‘It [Tagores music] was the creation 
of moods, moods poetic and moods musical. 
These moods were fugitive and yet defined. 
The shades of love, to take one alone, 
were very many, but each shade was etched 
sharply.... The whole song became itself, 
and the whole song became a mood. It was 
in the mood itself that poetry became music.’ 
(Rabindranath Tagore: A Centenary 
Volume, (New Delhi, 1961), pp. 185-6.) 
If the raga mallar is to be treated, Tagore 
has a way of presenting the different aspects 


of the rainy season, its monotone, its pleni- 
tude, its sorrow and grief, its joy and 
sadness. Even the adventi of the rains, their 
full growth and departing, were all 
delineated. 

In order to sing or understand Tagore’s 
music certain distinctions, including perhaps 
metaphysical distinctions (for music is the 
most metaphysical of the arts), must be 
made clear. 

In prose, words are logically arranged 
to give a clear and correct representation 
of facts or ideas. Poetry goes further, 
saying more with fewer words; its logic 
is the logic of imagination. But the tech- 
nique of composing music or songs goes 
even beyond that. A song can be thought 
of as the expression of the soul, expression 
guided by the soul’s inner law of rhythm 
and rapture. The saying that ‘the eye 
altered alters all’ can be applied to the 
ear as well. With the help of music we 
are moved to express the inexpressible, to 
locate a timeless moment in the space of 
the heart (cidakas). Through empathy, 
with the poet or with the composer, we 
are led towards perfect understanding and 
helped to regain the lost identity or 
harmony of the soul with the world outside. 
It is the difficult task of the artist to 
unite the subject with the object. As 
Tagore says : 
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Man diye ynār nāgāl nahi pat, 
Gan diye tndr caran chunye yäi. 
“My song kisses thy feet, though I 

cannot reach thee.’ 


Amar surguli pay caran 
ami pdine tomare. 
“My melodies touch thy feet but I 
cannot reach thee.’ 


Rabindra-sangit is rich in this fine 
abstraction or symbolic reality where the 
poet's words, borne on the wings of music, 
make our very senses soar to the supra- 
sensuous. Essentially there is a mood of 
longing or prayer, vydkulatad or prarthand, 
in Rabindranath’s songs with the lyrics 
assimilated into the music. Without this 
blend of music and poetry, the words would 
fall short, and the music, too, would fail 
without the words. The two unite into 
a magical whole to represent an idea, an 
expression of an inner mood, the bhdva- 
ripa. The best of his songs are unique, 
, Spontaneous, and reveal a touch of the 
‘beyond’. They disclose an enchanted and 
enhanced awareness that could not be 
expressed otherwise. 

In describing how Tagore defined ‘ tune’, 
Swami Prajnanananda (A Historical Study 
of Indian Music ( Calcutta, 1965), p. 461 ) 
states: ‘He said that a tune is a combi- 
nation of motions i.e., sweet vibrations of 
the prana or vital energy, which create 
a divine urge and feeling in the hearts of 
the artists and the listeners, so as to make 
them transcend the deceitful limitations of 
time and space. Therefore a tune is a 
moving unit which is creative and living.’ 
In the poet’s own words : 

Ganer bhitar diye yakhan dekhi 


bhuvan khāni, 
Takhan tare cini ami takhan tare jāni. 


‘When I see the world through my 
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songs, it is then I know it, it is then I 
perceive it.’ 


SOME PROBLEMS IN PRESENTATION 


As an art, music is restricted by certain 
conditions, For instance, it has to be 
presented by the performer (the artist ) 
before an audience and the success of a 
musical presentation depends as much upon 
the sensibility of the audience as on the 
excellence of the individual artist. To quote 
Tagore : 

Ekaki gäyaker nahe to gan, milite hobe 

dui jane ; 

Ekjan gave khuliya galā, arekjan 

gave mane. 

‘Not for the solitary soul is the song, 
two have to come together; while one 
sings with full-throated ease the other 
repeats it silently in the mind.’ 

In lyric songs we have another problem, 
for here the poet’ comes between the 
listener and the performer. In other words, 
the poet’s idea must find expression through 
the singer in order to reach the listener, 
who also must have the necessary sensibility 
to grasp it. Very often neither singer nor 
listener seems tto possess the requisite 
sensibility. 

Rabindranath is one of the few com- 
posers in the world who has composed 
music for his own lyrics. When a song or 
libretto is written by one person and the 
music composed by another, there is a 
danger of the idea and the tune falling 
apart ; but when the two combine in the 
same person, we have a marriage of matter 
and melody, poetry and music. Then it 
is that the song acquires a personal style 
that is unmistakable. 

In Indian music, as is well known, the 
classical vocalist gives more importance to 
the tune and tends to ignore, at Teast to 
minimize, the words. For instance, in 
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kheyal or thuri the tonal form or raga 
is paramount and the verbal form or vdni 
minimal. In this way also rdgas and raginis 
are elaborately expounded. In folk-songs 
on the other hand, there is a difference ; 
the poetic form and content are equally 
important. Even in dhriipad music the 
poetic diction has an almost equal share 
with its musicat mode. As compared with 
the kheyal type of song, the scope of play- 
ing with the rāga is limited and it has to 
be worked out in set patterns of four divi- 
sions making a whole. Bengali songs 
generally draw their main stem from the 
dhripad variety. Among modern composers, 
Rabindranath has typified this in many of 
his songs, whether they are based on ragas 
or folk tunes. 


Poetic CONTENT 


If we look back to the musical tradi- 
tion of Bengal we find that, of the songs 
composed by poets and singers, there are 
mainly two themes: love and adoration 
of God. The Vaisnava and Sakta poets in 
particular have added immensely to the 
musical repertoire of Bengal. They have 
expressed their Iove of Krsna or Kali by 
depicting the divine being as one of their 
own, a near and dear one, imagining 
themselves as the divine’s lover, beloved, 
friend, child, or servant. Thus they have 
felt the presence and tasted the delight of 
at-oneness, or the nearness of God or the 
Mother. Their songs are also theistic, 
bhaktivadi. 

For Rabindranath, too, God is not a 
separate entity; man and God form part 
of the same order. God is present both 
in nature and in man, and is also the 
supreme delight, whose dnanda pervades 
everything. 


Anandadhara bahiche bhuvane ; 
Dina rajani kata amrtarasa uchali 
Yäye ananta gagane, 
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‘A stream of delight flows through the 
world ; day and night the jars of bliss spill 
across an infinite sky.’ 


He saw and felt an omnipresence in 
nature, and he saw nature as the manifes- 
tation of the delight of the Supreme, a 
‘Self-delighting’, to use his mystical phrase. 

Rabindranath’s songs almost invariably 
link the human with the larger cosmic life, 
what he calls ‘visvachanda’. Besides his 
nature and religious songs, Tagore’s love 
songs too are refined almost to the point 
of being disembodied. They do not display 
or indulge in earthy passion, but carry some 
touch of the ineffable or the mysterious 
about them ; the breath of aesthetic refine- 
ment is always there. Tagore is not, as is 
sometimes imagined, a doleful dealer in 
dalliance. On the contrary his is truly a 
call to dedicated living, dedicated to the 
ideal of beauty and’ moral good, sundar 
and kalyānśakti. He is a prophet not of 
the easy life but of the intense life, a fact 
often forgotten. Whatever be the theme of 
his songs, God, nature, or love, songs for 
festive occasions, or patriotic songs, there is 
something in them which exceeds and over- 
flows the immediate occasion. 

The music-maker must believe, he needs 
a philosophy. The philosophy of Rabindra- 
sangit is rooted in reality and derives from 
the cycle of creation itself. According to 
this view the Creator and the created are 
bound with one cord. As Rabindranath 
puts it: 


Tomay amay milan have vale 

Yuge yuge vifvabhuban tale, 

Parain amar vabdiir veśe cale 
cirasvayamvara. 


‘Down the ages my soul travels towards 
you like a bride in an eternal tryst.’ 


The music of Tagore touches our inner- 
most being in such a way that we forget 
our worldly and social selves, and feel 
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nearer to God, in the true self—the artist 
that lives within all of us and whose 
awakening is the great human adventure. 
Music is a bridge whereby man and God 
can meet. Tagore feels that man is moving 
towards God, and, at the same time, God 
is reaching down to man, not only, to 
reciprocate man’s love for him but out of 
his own love for man. The two need each 
other. To quote Tagore: 


Amar milan lagi tumi āscha kave theke. 
‘I know not from what distant time thou 


— 
art ever coming nearer to meet me? 


Music is the road along which the soul 
ascends to the source of being. What better 
justification does it need ? p 

But Tagore did not write songs according 
to formula, to prove a thesis, or to verify 
a philosophy. He was a companion of the 
ever-changing, and nothing is so striking as 
the variety of his musical compositions. In 
classifying Tagores songs, the Gitabifan, the 
official anthology of Tagore’s songs, divides 
them into categories such as devotional, 
nature, love, patriotic, and so on. However, 
it is possible to get an idea of the manner 
in which Tagore developed his technique of 
composing the music for his songs, what 
principles he followed, and what led him 
to the ideal of emancipating music from 
its traditional forms. This becomes clear 
when the songs are divided into three 
periods. 


PEriops oF DEVELOPMENT 


During Tagore’s earlier days his songs 
were based on raga and proper tāla almost 
entirely according to the traditional usage. 
Thus the songs composed in the dhriipad 
style followed the orthodox form while 
those based on kheyal were in keeping with 
tradition, except for the modifications of the 
ālāp portion. 

In the second phase he uses different 
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ragas and folk tunes in keeping with his 
own poetic motives and content. To him 
ragas and rāgmīs were not merely types of 
notes that produce certain effects in 
picturization or expound the musical 
varieties, they are also symbols of thoughts 
and ideas. That is why the dhripad style 
especially inspired him, as he could infuse 
the gravity and atmosphere needed to give 
his songs the necessary poetic passion. The 
songs composed by Tagore during this 
period are based on ragas with the introduc- 
tion of folk tunes, which gives them a 
separate identity and style. The result of 
weaving folk tunes with classical music is 
a unique whole that renders expression of 
emotion the soul of the music. i 
The three types of folk music that have 
been most influential in Tagores music ae : 
the bhatiali, the bāul and the kīrtan. D. P. 
Mukerji explains, (op. cit p. 182): 


“When Tagore found the classical modes 
shady and dark he struck upon the 
vernacular modes of music. Baul and 
bhatial became his stock-in-trade. He com- 
bined them first with the classical, then as 
independent entities. His “gramchhara ot 
rāngā matir path” [the ochre road beyond 
the village] belonged to a type of its own. 
In his hands bāul and bhatial became 
sophisticated ; they were Tagore and nothing 
but Tagore.’ 


One example of these different musical 
blends is Tumi naba naba ripe eso préne, 
‘Come to my life in ever-new forms’, 
where he used basic elements of ramkeli, 
bhairon, and todi. Another is Nā yeyona 
yeyonako, ‘Do not go, oh, please do not 
go’, where pilu, and kafi have been used. 

There is a blend of multan and bhimpalairi 
in prakhara tapana tape, ‘in the scorching 
heat’ ; and baul comes with kedara in Tumi 
ekla ghare base base ki sur bajale ?, ‘What 
strange tune did you play in the room all 
alone ?’ 
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Iman comes with baul in E bela dak 
padeche, ‘His call has reached me now.’ 
A note of kirtan comes with iman in Ki 
dwidha rekhe gele chale?, ‘With what 
hesitations unexpressed did you go away ?’ 

All these are creations in which the 
mixing of modes is not an intentional twist 
for variety’s sake, but is necessary to -carry 
over the poetic content of the songs. 

In the final stage he leaves behind the 
technical aspects of music and turns into a 
mystic. Here neither the classical modes 
(marga) nor the country-type ( deft) 
forms prevail. They all blend and produce 
a third varicty, purely Tagorian. As the 
poet says, ‘My own song takes me to a 
frontier beyond, I know not how.’ 

But, however free, the songs are not 
without a technique of their own, a 
technique moulded by temperament, His 
craftsmanship is displayed in the short 
phrases that predominate in many of his 
songs. In Timira avagunthane, ‘Behind the 
dark veil’, the phrase, ke tumi?, ‘who are 
you ?’, as it is repeated is strangely effective. 


In Gro Gghat saibe amar, ‘I can bear even . 


more’, there is the pain and pathos of 
acceptance. In the phrase dmi kan pete rai, 
‘I listen with attentive ears’, there is a 
mystery beyond the music that touches the 
inner ear. In Tui phele esechis kare man 
manre amar?, ‘My mind, oh my mind, 
whom did you leave behind ?’, there is a 
deep sense of loss. Just the phrase, ha dure, 
‘oh, in the distance, the far-away’, leaves 
a tender touch. In Nriyera tale tale, ‘In 
the rhythm of dance’, one can feel the 
rhythm. 

Then, there is in some songs the longing 
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expressed in thrusting tones. For example 
there is, Diner pare din ye gela āndhār 
ghare, ‘In the darkened room the days flit 
by’. Another is Yadi hay jivana pirana nat 
hala mama taba akrpana kare, ‘Alas, if 
this life has not been fulfilled by the gifts 
of your generous hands’. A third example 
is Mama duhkhera sādhan yabe karinu 
nibedana taba carana tale, ‘When I offered 
my lifes sad penance at your feet’, 

Out of this infinite potential of rhythm 
Tagore composed music for his longer . 
poems, free-style verses, and prose and also . 
combined music with dance rhythms, as in 
dance-dramas ; but that is another story. 

In brief, technique or rāga is not the 
supreme factor in Rabindranath’s songs. 
For him what mattered most was the poetic 
idea, the poetic intuition, expressed through 
words and tune. His songs create a world 
of their own but it is not a closed world. 
In him the abstract idea of the rāga and 
the lyric-cum-folk character of the songs of 
Bengal produce an atmosphere of homeliness 
whose appeal is sure to last, 

To sum up: music to Rabindranath is 
both sky and nest. This sensitive apprehen- 
sion of life and reality is his greatest gift. 
He has taught us to be musical to the very 
soul or, to put it differently, to find musical 
beauty, the delight of the universal rhythm, 
in our every action. That has been the 
abiding aim of Indian music, In spite of 
apparent differences, Rabindranath, the 
music-maker and dreamer of dreams, brings 
the same evidence of freedom through joy. 

While we cannot but sing his songs we 
must also know what we are doing and 
why. 
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SoctaL Poticy in the Federal Republic of 
Germany is characterized by striving for 
social justice and prosperity for all. Certain 
stresses have marked its development during 
the past twenty years. The rise in the 
standard of living after the founding of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 1949, as 
well as the major reforms which the 
democratic State has taken upon itself in 
the social field, are a result of the social 
policy that was implemented to relieve the 
stressful conditions. 

A start was made with a plan for the 
alleviation of need brought about by war 
and the consequences of war. This was 
followed by the creation of new jobs as a 
means of improving income generally, and 
the reformation of the social security system 
as a means of improving the condition of 
the people. Today, we are concerned with 
a modern policy in the area of vocational 
training and labour mobility as a pre- 
requisite for guaranteeing the future during 
an age of technical progress and particularly 
of automation. 

During the post-war period, it was 
necessary to initiate special provisions in 
order to relieve the new widespread forms 
of distress that remained as a legacy of the 
war. These included the ‘equalization of 
burdens’ and suitable provision for expellees, 


evacuees, and persons who had been bombed 
out, refugees from the part of Germany 
that had become the Soviet-occupied zone, 
prisoners-of-war returning home, and persons 
who were adversely affected by the 
Occupation. 


ALLEVIATING THE MISERY or WAR AND 
Irs CONSEQUENCES 


One of the most difficult problems after 
the establishment of the Federal Republic 
was Catering for and integrating almost nine 
million refugees and expellees; later this 
figure rose to over fourteen million, Initially, 
the problem was met by the introduction 
of an Immediate Aid Law and then it was 
dealt with comprehensively by means of the 
‘equalization of burdens’ legislation. On 
the basis of these a programme was 
developed which was to be implemented 
over the course of thirty years. A balance 
sheet pertaining to the ‘equalization of 
burdens’ which is to be expected at the 
start of the seventies will make possible a 
final, conclusive law in this expansive area. 
So far, the expellees, refugees, and those 
who sustained war damage have received 
over 70,000 million DM from the ‘ equaliza- 
tion of burdens’. When the process has 
been completed in ten years’ time, the 
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figure will have reached more than 115,000 
million DM. 

Physical injury and damage to health 
accrued for the German people 7 million 
dead. This was in addition to the losses of 
the population as a result of the Second 
World War, through expulsion and flight. 
Right from the beginnning, from the stand- 
point of social policy, it was regarded as 
the first obligation of the State and of 
society to rehabilitate as far as possible those 
concerned. This meant providing vocational 
training as well as medical relief. The basis 
of this was the Federal Welfare Law of 
1950, which included widows and orphans. 
At the beginning of the fifties, there were 
44 million people who were entitled to 
assistance. Primarily because 1-4 million war 
orphans have by this time matured, those 
entitled to assistance now number only 2'7 
million. It can be stated with certainty 
today that the workers who were war 
victims have been for the most part 
reintegrated into society. The benefits for 
these war victims have, on many occasions, 
been increased. At the present time the 
benefits total over 6,000 million DM per 
annum. 

Alongside the Federal Welfare Law there 
exists special legislation for prisoners-of-war 
who did not return to their home country 
until years after the war. They have 
received some compensation for the priva- 
tions of their imprisonment, As a result of 
conclusive legislation, it has now been 
decided to establish a foundation for these 
returned prisoners, making it possible for 
them to receive individual aid from public 
funds. 


CREATION AND SECURING OF 
Praces or Work 


During the first post-war years many 
Germans emigrated in order to earn their 
daily bread. Today, however, workers from 


other countries 
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come to the Federal 
Republic. Between these two aspects, we 
find economic reconstruction and the in- 
tegration of the Federal Republic in the 
world economy. The transformation is made 
clear by a few figures. In 1949, there were 
13 million employed persons and 1'3 million 
unemployed. In 1969, there was full employ- 
ment, involving more than 26 million 
people—1‘5 million of them from other 
countries. This signifies that there are now 
13 million more jobs available than there | 
were twenty years ago. Rationalization and ` 
automation make, on the one hand, old 
jobs superfluous but, on the other hand, 
establish new ones. The creation of places 
of work in the public-service sector of the 
national economy, which is becoming ever 
broader, goes hand in hand with this. The 
improvement of the standard of living as 
a result of technical progress causes the 
scale of requirements of the population to 
grow. As a result of fulfilling these extra 
requirements, new jobs are created. The 
consequence of the increase in prosperity 
is that the public-service sector steadily in- 
creases in importance ‘alongside the produc- 
tion sector of the economy. 


FuLFILLING Famy NEEDS 


Twenty years ago, there was a shortage 
not only of millions of jobs, but also of 
millions of homes; for 2°3 million homes 
had been destroyed. Where were the 9 
million and later 14 million expellees and 
refugees to live? As a result of direct State 
promotion, it has been possible to build 
more than half a million homes annually 
since 1953. Of the more than 20 million 
homes which exist today, about half of them 
have been constructed since ‘the establish- 
ment of the Federal Republic (1949) and 
were built with money from public funds. 
The best part of 300,000 million DM was 
necessary for this. 
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Home-building promotion became a deci- 
sive means of assisting families, In 
addition, there were many further aids as, 
for example, tax benefits, special considera- 
tion in the benefits accruing from the social 
security system, promotion of family holi- 
day centres, and so on. In 1955, family 
allowances were added to this—at first, 500 
million DM per annum. Today, on the 
basis of the Federal Family; Allowances Law 
alone, the figures show 2,800 million DM 
going to 2 million families and a total of 
47 million children. Medium-term-finance 
planning by the Federal Government pro- 
vides for these benefits to rise to 3,300 
million DM by 1972. In addition to this, 
there are the benefits for those domains 
not covered by the Family Allowances Law, 
for example 1,750 million DM for the 
children of those employed in the public 
services. 


IncoME AND Caprra Asserts FORMATION 


The enlargement of the national product, 
as the sum of all the goods produced and 
all the services rendered, from less than 
100,000 million DM twenty years ago to 
about 560,000 million DM in 1969, has 
also resulted in a marked increase in the 
income and the buying power of the 
population. National income, as the sum 
total of all income from employment and 
capital assets, increased from about 70,000 
million DM to some 400,000 million DM in 
1968. In this, the increase in income from 
dependent work has been from about 40,000 
million DM to some 260,000 million DM. 

The average gross wage or salary was 240 
DM per month twenty years ago and: by 
1969 it had gone up to over 1,000 DM per 
month. That means almost four times as 
much. If one deducts taxes and social in- 
surance contributions and takes into 
account the development in prices—1968+ 
2 per cent—then the rise in net wages and 
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salaries is nonetheless two and a half to 
three times the original figure. 

It was not only a matter of decisively 
improving income and the living standard. 
A postulate of social policy has always been 
that of promoting the acquisition of prop- 
erty and capital assets by the general 
public. Examples of this are to be found 


in the State premiums for savings and 


building society savings; the assistance 
rendered for family home building, tax 
benefits for capital assets formation, 
and the transfer of Federal property to 
private hands—as happened in the case of 
Volkswagen, for example, the shares of 
which are now in private hands. 


Soca SECURITY 


The social security system in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is perhaps the fore- 
most example of energetic reform in social 
policy. 

In scarcely any sphere of legislation has 
the German Bundestag been more fruitfully 
active during the twenty years of its exis- 
tence than in that of social security. Several 
hundred laws and ordinances have been 
passed in order to increase the protection 
of the population against the vicissitudes of 
working life, particularly loss of income, and 
to provide an adjustment to the economic 
and social conditions. 

In pre-war days social security comprised 
in essence the various branches of national 
insurance (health, accident, and pension 
insurances in respect to workers, office staff, 
and persons employed in the coal-mining 
industry ), unemployment insurance, provi- 
sion for war victims, and public welfare. 
These conventional forms were, and have 
remained, the actual foundation of social 
security in Germany. Legislative activity 
has been directed particularly towards its 
organizational reconstruction, the restora- 
tion of self-government of the insurance 
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institutions, the reintroduction of social 
jurisdiction, and especially towards improv- 
ing the services of these insurance facilities. 


SociaL STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


While the special forms of social security 
for surmounting the consequences of the war 
kept the legislators extremely busy during 
the first parliamentary term ( 1949-53), 
during the second term (1953-57) it was 
possible, backed by a successful economic 
and financial policy, to return to the general 
regulating of life on a more normal footing. 
More and more was the socio-political work 
of the legislators concentrated on bringing 
the tried and tested forms of insurance up 
to date and particularly on the reorganiza- 
tion of pension insurance. This was regarded 
as the first phase of social reform introduced 
by the Federal Government, It was followed 
by the reorganization of social assistance 
( welfare ) and accident insurance. Further 
steps on the road to a new social security 
system will include the reorganization of 
the national health insurance scheme and 
a revision of family allowances ( children’s 
allowances ). j 

In the new efforts towards social security 
reform, account has to be taken of the 
long-term structural changes in the economy 
and in society that have taken place since 
social insurance was first introduced in 
Germany in the 1880s. These structural 
changes include the change in the size of 
the family from several to a few children, 
the diminishing importance of property and 
assets as a bedrock of protection againsti 
loss of income, the shift from rural life and 
methods of work to urban life, and the 
massive increase of employees in dependent 
employment with simultaneous growing 
insecurity among the self-employed. 

The wealth of legislation connected with 
the reorganization of social security was 
mainly dependent upon economic and socio- 
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political factors. As a whole, the constantly 
increasing social expenditure had to accord 
with the countiry’s economic capacity. On 
the one hand, consideration had to be given 
to the maximum possible relationship 
between public security and individual şelf- 
help, that is to say, between the principles 
of compulsion and of freedom in social 
policy. The relationship between the rate 
of the economic upswing and the increased 
possibilities for individuals to provide for 
themselves had to be kept continually under 
review. Since in the industrial age the basic 
data in respect to economy and society are 
continually changing, social security also 
needs to be continually adjusted. Its history 
is not only the story of its expansion, it is 
also the story of its revision. The permanent 
need for revision is one of its characteristic 
features. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FoR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


Although ati one time social security 
applied almost exclusively ‘to persons in 
dependent employment, it has become clear 
in recent times that, under the circumstances 
of the working world of today, even the 
self-employed, if they are to maintain their 
standard of living, are increasingly being 
compelled to turn their abilities to account. 
This is particularly so if they are working 
on their own or only with members of their 
families. The reason for this is that earned 
income has a tendency to rise more quickly 
than income from property. In cases where 
earned income ceases, the independent 
existence and the assets tied up with it do 
not provide adequate social security, partic- 
ularly in the event of invalidity or old age. 
For these reasons, increased importance is 
attached to a controlled equation of the 
number of people in employment with those 
capable of working, including the self- 
employed. It was because of this develop- 
ment that in 1938 the old-age provision for 
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handicraft-workers was introduced (being 
amended in 1960 ), and in 1957 the old-age 
assistance for farmers was enacted. At the 
present time, other professional groups of 
self-employed are also seeking a statutory 
regulation for their security in old age. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


Most employed people—including their 
families—live entirely on the income derived 
from their work. As long as a manual 
worker or a salaried employee is in good 
health and has a job, he need not worry 
about his livelihood. If, however, he loses 
his job, falls sick, becomes disabled, or dies, 
his socio-economic position or that of his 
surviving dependents would be grievously 
jeopardized unless he was able to make 
timely and adequate provision for all these 
contingencies. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
whether, and to what extent, one should 
insure against the risks of life is not left to 
the personal initiative of the employee ; he 
is not permitted to indulge in complacent 
fatalism. The system of social insurance— 
which comprises unemployment insurance, 
health insurance, industrial accident insur- 
ance, and old-age pensions—is obligatory for 
all employees, with the exception of some 
occupations which have special provisions. 

The German social insurance system 
differs from certain State social security 
schemes in other countries inasmuch as it 
is conceived as ‘organized self-help’ based 
on the idea of the solidarity of working 
people. Under.the law every worker has to 
contribute a percentage of his earnings— 
this is deducted in advance from his wage 
or salary—and is therefore entitled, in case 
of need, to avail himself of the help and 
facilities provided. 

The unemployment insurance contribution 
amounts to 1'3 per cent of the gross earnings 
and is payable to the Federal Employment 
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Office. If a worker is unemployed because 
he has been made redundant by technical 
or industrial change, the Federal Employ- 
ment Office will enable him to retrain, In 
recent years there have been many such 
cases involving miners, farmers, and even 
white-collar workers. Depending on his 
family situation, he will be paid up to 90 
per cent of his previous net earnings during 
the retraining period. In addition he will 
be reimbursed for training aids, working 
clothes, and fares. For older workeis, and 
for those who are difficult to place, the 
Federal Employment Office pays the 
employer special wage allowances and 
integration grants. Workers who can be 
neither placed nor retrained are paid un- 
employment benefits amounting to 62°5 per 
cent of their former net earnings. Mentally 
or physically disabled persons have a claim 
to rehabilitation including both medical care 
and vocational assistance. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


Health insurance coverage costs the 
employee 8 to 10 per cent of his gross pay, 
and the employer contributes an equal 
amount, This applies to all manual workers 
and to those salaried employees earning less 
than 1,200 DM per month. Salaried 
employees with higher incomes are not 
subject to obligatory health insurance. When 
their earnings have reached this ceiling they 
can choose whether they want to remain mem- 
bers of the public insurance scheme ( they 
must then pay the full contribution including 
the employer’s share) or whether they 
prefer to take out private health insurance. 

Under the new law on the continuation 
of wage and salary payments which came 
into force on 1 January 1970, in case of 
sickness both manual workers and salaried 
employees receive full pay from their 
employers for six weeks. For those manual 
workers and salaried employees who are 
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insured under the obligatory scheme, there 
is no charge for doctors’ fees or hospitaliza- 
tion. A small charge is made, however, for 
the prescription form. 


OLD AGE PENSION 


The highest contribution has to be made 
for the old-age pension scheme. At present 
it is 17 per cent, and from 1973 it will be 
18 per cent, of the gross earnings. Here, 
too, the employer pays an equal amount. 
Men can draw the pension at sixty-five, 
women at sixty. It amounts to between 45 
and 50 per cent of the final earnings and 
is adjusted, at regular intervals, to the 
rismg gross income of the economically 
productive population. This principle of the 
‘dynamic pension’, which enables the 
pensioner to share in the growing gross 
national product, was introduced as part of 
the pension reform of 1957, If the pensioner 
dies, his widow is entitled to’ six-tenths of 
his pension, and his children get an orphans’ 
allowance. Disabled persons are eligible for 
what is called the disablement pension. 


INDUSTRIAL AccipENT INSURANCE 


Industrial accident insurance is the only 
part of the over-all social insurance system 
for which the employee need not make a 
contribution of his own; it is paid by the 
employer only. The administrator of the 
accident insurance scheme has to ascertain 
that all employers take the measures 
required for accident prevention. If there 
is an accident, medical treatment and finan- 
cial assistance are available under the 
scheme. The treatment will continue for as 
long as improvement can be reasonably 
expected. The victim of an industrial 
accident is entitled to vocational aid where 
this should be necessary for regaining his 
capacity to resume his old occupation, or 
for retraining purposes. If he is so seriously 
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disabled as to be incapable of working he 
will be paid a pension ; if he dies as a result 
of the accident the pension will be paid to 
his dependents. 


OTHER ASSISTANCE 


In addition to this formal system of social 
insurance the State provides assistance of a 
financial nature in certain emergencies and 
under conditions of adversity. It is paid, 
for instance, to war victims, or as children’s 
allowances, or to people who have no formal 
legal claim to assistance but who are unable 
to earn a living. In 1968 the total cost of 
social security in the country came to almost 
100,000 million DM. The share contributed 
by insured persons was 28 per cent, 
employers paid 41 per cent, and the State 
gave 27 per cent. The remaining 4 per cent 
was covered by ‘ various others’. The State’s 
contribution of 27 per cent included pensions 
for civil servants. 


Tue Furure Task 


At present, social policy reformers have 
concerned themselves with the question of 
vocational training and labour mobility. 
Economic and technica} progress, structural 
transformation, rationalization, and automa- 
tion all call for dynamism in the working 
world. With this in mind, the Federal 
Government has for many years provided 
increased opportunities for vocational 
advancement with a stress on continuation 
courses and retraining. It is now a question 
of drawing up a comprehensive Iaw—the 
Labour Promotion Law—to implement a 
large programme in the area of vocational 
training and labour mobility. The emphasis 
lies more than ever on the implementation of 
an active vocational policy instead of assist- 
ance later for unemployed persons. This 
upholds prosperity for the individual and 
for society as a whole in the future, 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Real World. By Martin WANK. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 1970. 
pp. 195. $4.95. 


We po not know if the world will endure 
this book or if the Age of Aquarius ( Wank, 
born 1 February, is an Aquarian ) will dawn 
in our time, but one thing is sure as sun- 
light : this recent acquisition to the Brantian 
genre is a book with a difference. The 
author himself states, ‘My work has the 
same purpose as Machiavelli’s The Prince. 
Only I wish to instruct the public, not the 
princes.” Maxwell Geismar, in the intro- 
duction, holds that ‘Mr. Wank affirms 
history, culture, society in these pages, and 
faces with equanimity whatever future will 
be—and points out that the loss of faith in 
the future is the source of revolution, which 
envisions another future.’ 

The book is divided into four parts : Men 
in Society; The Reality Principle (I); 
The Reality Principle (IE); and Psy- 
chiatry : a Paradigm. Despite the fact that 
Wank deals with many areas of human 


_experience, such as history, war, revolution, 


religion, God, art, psychiatry, and so on, 
the book has a central content, Although, 
as Geismar points out, ‘Our first impres- 


sion may be of a biting, ascorbic material- - 


istic determinism...’ it is being used to 
expose and devalue past and existing ethical 
systems, moral idealism, religions, and man’s 
illusions about human nature. 

In referring to the moral position of 
nations Wank says, ‘Nations do not purvey 
moral positions primarily to cover their a- 
or im- morality. They do so to fool others 
into being moral. Having gotten others to 
think and operate morally, it is easier to 
undercut them by eminently immoral 
means. Thus it takes the student years to 
clear his mind and eyes and assume the 


same immoral code as his master. And in 
those years he is badly beaten—which is 
precisely why he decides to take the code 
of the master” As for the ideology of 
nations he says, ‘For nations as for men, 
the only ideology is self. I do not say it 
ought to be self, it simply is. Nationalism, 
republicanism, democracy, communism— 
these are all ways of denoting other peoples 
selves.’ 

In the case of critically important ques- 
tions, especially national and international 
ones, he states: ‘ What can we do about it, 
anyway ? Your first duty—the first thing 
you can and must do—is to know— 
whether it is the agony of the black man, 
the obscure but the existing slave-trade in 
Saudi Arabia, the madness of your politi- 
cians. I¢ is because you refuse to know that 
you take up the shield of impotence. Your 
refusal is only one part apathy. It is three 
parts fear. What makes you impotent is 
not lack of knowledge of what to do, but 
intimate knowledge and fear of the conse- 
quences of action.... Now you know what 
you can do, Your first duty is to know. And 


_not to know just facts, but to judge them. 


To know, in short, what is right and what 
is wrong. Do not tell me, ever, that you 
cannot know these things.’ 

His view on religion is that ‘Every reli- 
gion, whatever its basis, has been bent to 
the end of providing and assuring means. 
In this sense, it may be said that religion 
is politics by other means. As for the 
statement ‘God is dead’, he assert, ‘As 
long as the wind blows, God is nat dead.’ 
‘Theology created a straw man and then 
slaughtered him. I should say, a straw God. 
Insofar as the wind blows without the 
effort of man, God exists. Insofar as the 
diaphragm expands and contracts without 
the help of man, God exists. To the extent 
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that man has no responsibility for these, to 
that extent, God exists. To the extent 
that man controls such phenomena, God 
no longer exists.’ 


In the section on art he states, ‘You will 
never produce so much art as by throwing 
a million dollars into the streets and allow- 
ing only artists to pick up the money. You 
will create a pocket Renaissance.’ Concern- 
ing music he asserts, ‘Anyone who attempts 
to instruct another about style has neither 
a heart nor ears. If he had, he would know 
that style is necessarily diverse and is based 
on the heart and ears of the individual 
stylist. How will we hear new sounds if we 
follow the styles of others? How will we 
hear new songs, ever, that go beyond 
nuance ?? 

Psychiatry according to Wank is ‘ giving 
advice for pay because few will give it for 
free” ‘Do not expect your psychotherapist’, 
‘he continues, ‘to rid you of fear. Fear is 
fear of death. It is a given of life. If you 
have unreasoning fear, it is doubtful that 
it arises from a “sick” mind. It more likely 
arises from lack of power. The more power 
you possess—whether through money, 
position or backing of others—the less fear- 
ful you will be. Yet you will never be with- 
out fear. Kings, princes, 
just as little you and little me—love, swim, 
procreate—in fear.’ 


To our mind, Wank belongs to the Bran- 
tian tradition in literature, the ‘literature 
of fools’. Erasmus’s In Praise of Folly, 


presidents— * 


Browne’s Vulgar Errors, Brant’s Narrenschiff, 
Dekker’s Guls Hornebooke, Lamb’s ‘ Popular 
Fallacies’, Benjamin Franklins Poor 
Richard’s Diary, Mark Twain’s Pudd’nhead 
Wilson’s Calendar, Shaw’s numerous obser- 
vations, and Eliot’s ‘ definitions’ all make up 
a fairly imposing list of the intelligent man’s 
sneer at the foolishness of his fellowmen. 
This, the latest arrival, should be handled 
with care. 

Gall it all iconoclastic, aphoristic wisdom 
or cultural metaphysics, or for the matiter 
of that, simply a ‘moral metaphysics of 
materialism’, this volume will remain what 
it is—a collection of acerbic maxims made 
with the aid of Sartrian ‘radical despair’, 
an assay at creative sceptics. Some of the 
provoking aphorisms have been explained 
at considerable length; others have been 
left as they are—enigmatically cryptic. 

According to Wank’s analysis, though 
exteriorly things change through the ages, 
the craving for power and the conforming 
to hierarchy remain constant in the whole 
flux of man’s evolution. Wank does not stop 
short at this analysis or diagnosis. Is 
materialistic determinism the solvent 
wanted? I would like to invite educated 
men and women to Wank’s aphoristic feast 
and leave it for them to answer. 

In the meantime, I look forward to 
thumbing through the pages of Wank’s 
next: The Way Things Are, also from the 
Philosophical Library. 


M. K. Sen 


‘Accerr your failure and turn to psychotherapy for help.’ 


Not at all. Accept the failure of psychotherapy and try never to accept the failure of 
yourself. You may fail many times, but your self does not fail—it never fails. Your self is 


as good as anyone else’s—as good, in fact, as your potential ttherapist’s. 


Marı WANK 
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Unesco Conference: Venice 1970 


In ObsservaTions in this issue we have 
referred at length to the intergovernmental 
conference on the institutional, administra- 
tive, and financial aspects of cultural 
policies which was organized by Unesco 
and held in Venice from 24 August to 
2 September 1970. In our last issue, in 
“Intercultural News’, we reproduced the 
address given by Mr René Maheu at_the 
inaugural ceremony of the conference. The 
purpose of the conference was to examine, 
in particular, the following topics : the role 
of public authorities in defining and achiev- 


. ing the objectives of cultural development, 


the promotion and organization of cultural 
development by public authorities; research 
on cultural policies, international cultural 
co-operation, and the role of Unesco in the 
field of cultural policies. Given below, 
reproduced from Unesco’s final report of 
the conference, is the main part of Mr 
René Maheu’s address given at the closing 
session of the conference. 


It has been said so many times before by 
the speakers who preceded me here, but I 
must say it once again: the conference has 
undeniably been a success. It is doubiless 
too early to try to make an objective 
appraisal of it; before that is possible, we 
must carry out analyses and allow some 
time to pass in order that things can be 
seen in perspective. However, in the 
absence of any such final evaluation we can 
appreciate fairly well the significance of 
this meeting, and I should like to say in 
a few words how it appears to me. 

In the first place, the conference has 
shown a considerable advance in the 
evolution of ideas, and this advance can 


already be regarded as an established fact. 
The right to culture and the responsibility 
of the public authorities for supplying the 
means of: exercising that right have been 
everywhere acknowledged. Similarly, the 
conference has unanimously affirmed that 
cultural development is an essential aspect 
of total development. That represents an 
intellectual step forward of capital inpor- 
tance, and I am grateful to you for 
confirming certain conclusions which I 
submitted to you at the start of your 
discussions. 

Secondly, the various delegations have 
mentioned a number of objectives for future 
national or international studies. I shall 
merely enumerate them for, having just 
examined the report of the Rapporteur- 
General, you will have no difficulty in 
recognizing them. 


ENLARGING THE NOTION oF CULTURE 


In the first place, the conference has 
definitely declared in favour of deepening 
and, still more, enlarging the notion of 
culture. I have been particularly struck by 
the fact that so many delegations stressed 
the relationship between culture and nature. 
That is a very important fact if we bear 
in mind that for centuries, and perhaps for 
thousands of years, culture has been mainly 
concerned with conquering and building a 
human universe separate from nature. 
Culture has for long been a kind of secret 
garden planted by man for his fellow men 
in the jungle of the world. It is highly 
significant that today the trend is the other 
way round, and that men, in their very 
culture, and not merely in their comfort, 
are alarmed by having exaggerated the gap 
between them and that nature of which 
they are part. 
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INCREASING THE CULTURAL CONTENT 
or EDUCATION 


Another objective you have emphasized 
is the need for a larger cultural content in 
education. As some of you have said, not 
all education is necessarily cultural. Work- 
ing under the pressure of technological 
demands, we educators have sometimes 
overlooked the cultural aspect of education. 
That is true of school and university 
education, and still more so of integrated 
lifelong education, which cannot be 
restricted to vocational retraining. Lifelong 
education will be essentially cultural or it 
will not be education, 


Tue Economics or CULTURE 


Another subject for future studies—very 
different, but also very important—is what 
may be called the economics of culture. 
Just as in the early sixties interest began 
to grow in the economic aspects of educa- 
tion—whether the financial infrastructure 
of education or its contribution to economic 
progress—so we find, as you have clearly 
indicated, that not only is culture tied to 
a particular economic level, so that its 
development entails economic and financial 
implications (in this connexion mention 
was made—very properly, I think—of the 
need to increase culture’s share in develop- 
ment budgets and plans), but also that it 
has repercussions on the economy because it 
forms part of total development: the mere 
mention of ‘cultural tourism’ shows that 
culture is not simply the consumption of 
goods, it is also a factor in production and 
enrichment, even material enrichment. 


THE NEED ror SPECIALISTS 


Yet another objective to which you 
repeatedly made reference is the need to. 
train specialists. It is true that there is 
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almost everywhere a shortage of the 
specialized personnel required for cultural 
action, particularly at the level of the 
public authorities. Whether we are con- 
cerned with civil servants or with outside 
experts whose work nonetheless forms an 
extension, or sometimes even the starting 
point, of governmental action in relation to 
local government departments or privately 
sponsored enterprises (among which I 
should reproach myself if I failed to 
mention the outstandingly original and 
fruitful work done by the foundations ), 
everywhere there is an undoubted shortage 
of specialists. We shall have to define the 
various categories of these specialists and 
examine how they should be' trained at 
national and international level. 


GumaNce IN Pouicy FORMULATION 


Lastly, you have invited Unesco to study 
‘models’ according to which cultural 
policies could be organized. As you rightly 
observed, that is possible only if a certain 
typology of cultural policies exists before- 
hand, and here again you have rec- 
ommended that an attempt be made to 
establish such a typology, so as to guide 
Member States in their choice of the 
objectives, methods, and instruments of 
these policies. 

Such are some of the principal avenues 
open for research and study. In accordance 
with your wishes, we are going to explore 
them. Certainly, this will take a long time 
and will have to be done methodically, for 
the problems involved are complex and 
delicate, and there will often be a lack of 
accurate information and comparable data. 
But you have undoubtedly opened up very 
interesting prospects. 

Still’ in regard to what now ranks as 
intellectually common ground, you have 
also made extremely interesting suggestions 
concerning the kind of action to be taken, 
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that is, the ways and means by which to 
approach the objectives I have just 
mentioned. 


Tae IMPORTANCE or DOCUMENTATION 


For instance, you have stressed—very 
rightly, I think—the Secretariat’s work of 
documentation and exchange of informa- 
tion. In the face of so many questions and 
so many activities—in many ways quite 


‘new—our first duty is to acquire informa- 


tion: information on what is going on, on 
what people are thinking ; on requirements, 
on aspirations. Only on the basis of what 
has been learned in this way is it possible 
to embark on a critical analysis or make 
valid constructive proposals. It is partic- 
ularly true that a considerable effort must 
be made in the matter of statistics, and in 
this regard the Secretariat will endeavour, 
as part of its general activities, to promote 
the standardization and comparability of 
statistics, to submit to you concepts and 
criteria capable of yielding the quantitative 
data which, though they do not explain 
everything, are nonetheless necessary for 
defining the nature of the problems. 


FURTHER CONFERENCES 


Another form of action, the organization 
of meetings—I do not say ‘encounters ’— 
between Member States. By that I mean 
the pooling of experience, discussions, the 
comparison of views, structures and 
methods. These meetings are essential for 
the advancement of ideas and the last 
proposal we heard, that of His Excellency 
Mr Pahlbod of Iran, seems to me timely 


‘in this respect. The meetings must be at 


different levels: at that of experts speaking 
for themselves only, but also at that of 
governments. The success of this first 
conference encourages us, in my firm 
opinion, to consider the possibility of having 
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periodic governmental _ conferences at 
regional or world level. In the Draft 
Programme and Budget for 1971-72 I 
have already proposed that a regional 
conference be held in Europe in 1972, but 
that will be merely the first in a serics to 
be extended gradually to other regions. 
And no doubt at some specific time—if not 
exactly in the middle of the Second 
Development Decade, as the Delegate for 
Iran suggests, that is, in 1975, it could be 
a little later—a governmental meeting on a 
world scale could be usefully organized 
once more to evaluate what had been 
achieved by then and to plan the subse- 


quent stages. 


Aut Nations ARE UNDERDEVELOPED 
CULTURALLY 


A constant exchange of information and 
regular meetings will consequently be the 
basis for the promotion of knowledge and 
ideas, but our activities must not stop 
there. Many of you have insisted that we 
must go on to definite action, for in this 
sphere as in so many others, nations and 
the organizations set up by them, as their 
instrument, have a duty of international 
solidarity. A programme of aid must be 
planned for countries in need of aid. Such 
a programme will of course be intended 
primarily for the developing countries which 
are suffering from serious shortages, but I 
do not rule out the possibility of assistance 
being given to any country whatsoever. I 
repeat that as far as culture in general is 
concerned, and cultural policies in partic- 
ular, we are all underdeveloped in relation 
to the aspirations and capacities of man- 
kind, and that it would be extremely 
presumptuous for any country to consider 
that it has no need of international co- 
operation. All men, all peoples, and all 
States need mankind ; and so our Organiza- 
tion, for all its urgent priorities and specific 
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preoccupations, must be prepared, I think. 
particularly in this field, to offer its services 
to all Member States, 

Such aid will be first and foremost 
technical assistance, that is, it will consist 
essentially of offering advice based on 
experience ; but it should as rapidly as 
possible embark—if only, at the start, 
purely by way of demonstration—on actual 
operations, that is, contributing to definite 
programmes, particularly with regard to 
structures. Lastly, it is by no means 
impossible that international aid should one 
day take the form of financial assistance, 
whether through the special fund for aid 
to cultural development which you have 
asked me to study, or, doubtless more 
simply, the application of existing financial 
sources to this new aspect of development. 

In any case, I note that the conference 
has recommended—very rightly so, in my 
opinion—that two major elements of the 
population should be particularly associated 
in the planning and implementation of these 
activities, namely: creative artists and 
youth. According special mention to these 
two categories is in no way discriminatory. 
The creative artists are, after all, those 
who make culture, or rather, who create 
the expressions and works in which we 
recognize, magnified and analysed, the 
realities and trends of our culture. As for 
youth, if it plays no part in the cultural 
activities of governments, these activities 
can have no future. Culture being at one 
and the same time continuity and renewal, 
youth must be invited to enter into its 
inheritance and make its own contribution 
to that unending endeavour, even if, to begin 
with, such participation takes the form of 
questioning the values of this inheritance. 


Fottow-Up ACTION 


I now come to another aspect. As I 
said in my opening address, a conference 
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is not an end in itself; it is an act or a 
process leading to action. It is therefore 
natural that we should wonder about what 
immediate steps are necessary to ensure 
that the conference is followed up in such 
a way as to result in action. And this is 
the moment for me to answer a question 
asked yesterday evening by Mr Michelet, 
head’ of the French Delegation. The 
question was as follows: What is Unesco 
going to do with the rich harvest of ideas, 
proposals, advice, and requests gathered at 
this conference ? As I said ‘just now, during 
discussion of the General Report, in 
response to a similar request by the Swedish 
Delegation, I have decided to submit to 
the General Conference a document on 
this conference, to consist of two parts. 
The first part will be informatory; its 
purpose will be to convey to the General 
Conference the sum of your discussions, i.e. 
your recommendations as illuminated by 
the General Report and the Commission 
Reports. In the second part my colleagues 
and I will outline a six-year programme 
based on the recommendations of your 
conference, for inclusion in the long-term 
outline plan for the period 1971-76 that 
the General Conference asked me to submit 
covering all the Organization’s activities. 
There is undoubtedly a problem as far 
as the 1971-72 period is concerned, for, 
as you know, my programme proposals 
relate to a fairly rigid budgetary frame- 
work and, unless Member States indicate 
that they intend to pass a budget higher 
than the one I have proposed—which I 


dare not hope for—it is difficult at this 


late hour for the Secretariat’ to incorporate 
any substantial part of the recommendations 
made by your conference in the Draft 
Programme for 1971-72. However, as far 
as is possible, we shall try to introduce 
some modifications, especially with a view 
to the preparation of the Conference of 
European Ministers of Culture planned for 
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1972. For the rest, your delegations always 
have the possibility of submitting draft 
amendments to the General Conference. 
Lastly, after the intellectual gains and 
the prospects for action—whether imme- 
diate or for the future—opened up by your 


- conference, it has to be said that the major 


benefit derived from it is probably not to 
be found anywhere on paper, for it is 
strictly of a moral nature and has revealed 
itself in the prevailing atmosphere and 
through a certain spontaneity of manner 
much more than in any specific declara- 
tions or resolutions. This was pointed out 
in the most fitting terms by previous 
speakers, but how can I avoid repeating 
yet again that the distinctive feature of 
this conference has been the general 
determination to work towards a consen- 


‘sus? Yes, indeed, you have shown that 


you have all come here to find out and 
give prominence to what you have in 
common rather than to what divides you ; 
and in this aim, which I noted from the 
beginning, there was a very deliberate 
choice since—and let us have no illusions 
about it—culture can divide just as well as 
it can unite. Such is the power, such is the 
individualizing intensity of culture, whether 
in relation to the lives of individuals or of 
nations, that it can accentuate differences, 
divergences and conflicts just as much as 
it can emphasize points of similarity and 
promote understanding and a reconciliation 
of opposing views. Yet you, who are men 
and women involved in government, know- 
ing that you are not just committing your- 
selves as an artist does in the freedom of 
his creative work, but that your choices 
affect the destiny of your nations, you have 
definitely acted as you have done after 
deliberately choosing to put aside your 
divisions. 

To what is this general determination to 
work towards a consensus due? I should 
like to think that the spirit of Unesco, 
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which is one of mutual understanding and 
tolerance, is not entirely unconnected with 
this.... However, above all I think that 
if this determination to work towards a 
consensus has so happily manifested itself, 
it is because you have made here a discovery 
of the highest importance for international 
co-operation.... You have seen that culture 
is of vital interest to nations and individuals. 
We must get rid of the idea that culture 
is a learned and refined pursuit for a 
hereditary, moneyed, or intellectual aristoc- 
racy. Culture concerns everyone and it is 
the most essential thing of all, as it is 
culture that gives us reasons for living and 
sometimes for dying. 

Lord Eccles spoke about the existence of a 
great void in the modern world, which 
culture could fill. Indeed, I, like him, 
believe that there is a great void and a 
dangerous void. First and foremost, it is 
made up of unsatisfied needs and aspira- 
tions. Modern man experiences, knows and 
expresses needs and aspirations of unprece- 
dented magnitude, and, far from exercising 
patience, he is astonished and even in- 
dignant when they are not met—firstly, 
because he observes that his power over 
nature is increasing daily and, secondly, 
because he sees that this power and 
the consequent benefits are very unevenly 
distributed among the nations and the 
different classes of society. This gap 
between things as we would wish them and 
things as they are, or more precisely, 
between what is possible and actual reality, 
and the even more serious gap between the 
haves and have-nots are a measure of the 
wilderness of frustration, misunderstanding 
and hostility that separate man from him- 
self and from others.... 

I think ... that culture can both fill the 
void that everyone bears within him and 
enlighten justice in order to remedy the short- 
comings of history. For culture is the fulfil- 
ment of man and it is human brotherhood, 
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International Guest House 


Among those who stayed in the Institute’s, 


International Guest House in April were 
the following : 

Professor Sisirkumar Ghose, Professor of 
English, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan ; 

Mr Sok Hon Ham, from South Korea; 

Dr V. K. Deshpande, Associate Professor, 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur ; 

Dr R. Roy, Professor of Botany, Patna 
University ; 

Professor V. Lakshminarayana, Professor 
and Head of the Department of Nuclear 
Physics, Andhra University, Waltair ; 

Dr I. M. Govil, Reader, Physics Depart- 
ment, Punjab University, Chandigarh. 


Library and Reading Room 

In April the number of books in the 
library was 58,917, During the month 2,888 
books were lent and 8,241 books were issued 
for reference. The reading room contained 
220 Indian periodicals and 115 foreign 
ones ; there was an average daily attendance 
of 445 readers. 
Junior Library 

Catering for children between 13 and 16 
years of age, the Junior library has 396 
members and 1,585 books. In April 182 
books were lent, and the average number 
of readers in the reading room each day 
was 9. 
‘Children’s Library 

Children between 6 and 12 years of age 
use the Children’s library which has an 
attractively furnished reading room. In 
April there was a membership of 881 
children and there were 4,233 books in the 
library. 508 books were lent and in the 
reading room the average number of 
readers each day was 20. 


Student? Day Home 


The subsidized canteen, the textbook 
library, and other facilities for study and 
recreation provide students with a daytime 
home within the Institute. In April the 
daily average attendance was 169, while 
the daily average number of students taking 
meals in the canteen was 138. During the 
month the daily average number of books 
issued was 294. 


Dr Sisirkumar Ghose 


Dr Sisirkumar Ghose, a familiar figure 
at the Institute, stayed in the International 
Guest House from April to June. He is 
one of the scholars commissioned by the 
publishers of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
to write the entry on ‘Mysticism’ for the 
1971 edition. Dr Ghose firmly believes in 
the social relevance of mysticism. The 
mystics, he thinks, can help us in getting 
rid of our inadequate and mischievous 
world-views. They can also point to the 
means for making the right world-view 
prevail, not only in the life of the individual 
but in society as a whole; of course if the 
society fulfils the necessary conditions, In 
the long view, mysticism, or the spiritual 
factor, remains ithe ultimate revolution, the 
evolution of consciousness. Evolution is not 
yet ended and man and his mind are but 
transitional terms. Mysticism, which has at 
times been abnormal and ather-worldly, 
may yet provide the foundations of a new 
sociology and the transformation of man— 
the Kingdom of Heaven within us and the 
City of God outside. The few may still 
save the city. 

Dr Ghose is Professor of English at Visva- 
Bharati, Santiniketan, and has also taught 
abroad. His publications include The Later 
Poems of Tagore, Aldous Huxley, and 
Metaesthetics and Other Essays, 
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A Visitor from Korea 


Mr Sok Hon Ham, who stayed at the 
Institute in April, has been described as the 
‘Gandhi of Korea’ by Sarvodaya leaders 
in India and peace protagonists abroad. 
Mr Ham, when a member of the Korean 
liberation movement which began in 1919, 
came to learn about Gandhi and was 
impressed with his principle of non-violence. 
Under this influence the struggle against 
Japanese oppression and the Korean fight 
for national self-determination became a 
non-violent movement of which Mr Ham 
was an activist. Twice he was imprisoned 
before the final withdrawal of the 
Japanese. 

After the Second World War Mr Ham 
was elected director of his village and later 
Minister of Education in the Provincial 
Government. Mr Ham and others set up a 
Gandhi Study Circle, which arranges 
lectures and symposia and publishes books 
on Gandhi. Also Mr Ham translated the 
autobiography of Mahatma Gandhi into 
Korean. 

Now retired and a farmer, Mr Ham was 
on a visit to India on invitation from the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation and the Sarva 
Seva Sangh. His books include The 
Meaning of Korean History, Outlook on a 
New Age, and Philosophy of Life and 
Human Revolution. He has spoken a 
number of times in connexion with the 
Gandhi centenary celebrations in different 
parts of the world. He is also a member of 
the Religious Society of Friends ( Quakers ). 


School of Languages 


The Institute’s School of Languages was 
opened in January 1961, offering German, 
French, Russian, Bengali, and Hindi. It is 
now regarded as one of Calcutta’s premier 
language-teaching centres. It holds classes 
for fifteen languages, nine foreign and six 
Indian, adding Spanish, Chinese, Japanese, 
Arabic, Persian, English, Sanskrit, Urdu, 


Tamil, and Assamese to those already 
mentioned. The School is the only one in 
Calcutta to offer lessons in Spanish. 

Classes are held on all week-days in the 
evening from 5.30 to 8.30. The School year 
begins in July and enrolment is accepted 
from the beginning of June until all classes 
have been filled. Most of the examinations 
are held in June. 


School of Languages: A New Principal 


In May Mr P. N. Banerjea became the 
Principal of the Institute’s School of 
Languages. Mr Banerjea was formerly the 
Founder-Director of the Government of 
India’s School of Foreign Languages. He 
was also the first Chairman of the 
Government’s Board of Examiners. A linguist 
fluent in many languages, Mr Banerjea was 
formerly Foreign Language Adviser to the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, 


A Refugee Scholar from Bangladesh 


Mahmud Shah Qureshi, B.A, M.A. 
( Dacca ), D.Litt ( Paris ), is now a refugee 
from Bangladesh and has been invited to 
stay at the Institute. Reader in Bengali and 
Lecturer-in-charge of French at the Univer- 
sity of Chittagong, Dr Qureshi was invited 
to Calcutta by the Calcutta University 
Bangladesh Sahayak Samiti; he is hoping 
to find a temporary teaching position as a 
visiting professor. Dr Qureshi is the author 
of a study, in French, of the intellectual 
evolution among Bengali Muslims, and, also 
in French, an anthology of Baul songs, 
under publication by Unesco. Dr Qureshi’s 
Chinnamul is a translation into Bengali of 
an American best-seller, Deliver Us from 
Evil by T. A. Dooley, which was one of the 
first books to be written about Vietnamese 
refugees. Dr Qureshi was for three and a 
half years Lecturer in Bengali at the School 
of Oriental Languages, Paris, and received 
a Unesco Visiting Fellowship to the United 
States, 


JUNE CALENDAR 
All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


June 5 The Problems of Environmental Disruption in Industrial Areas 
Speaker: Ajit Kumar Basu, D.Sc., F.I.C. 
Scientist-in-charge, Calcutta Zonal Centre, 
Central Public Health Engineering Research Institute 


President : S. Chatterjee 
Chief Engineer, C.M.P.O., Calcutta, and 
President, Association of Engineers ( India ) 


June 12 Drama and Life 
Speaker: S. K. Nandi, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Government College, Chandannagore 


President: Hiranmay Banerjee, I.C.S. (ret. ) 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor, Rabindra Bharati University 


June 26 The Impact of Space-Exploration on Human Society 
Speaker: William B. Maillefert 
Information Officer, U.S.I.S., Calcutta 


President: Santimay Chatterjee, M.Sc., P.R.S., D.Phil. 
Project Officer, Variable Energy Cyclotron Project, 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Calcutta 


DISCOURSES 

On Mondays, 7, 14, 21, and 28 June On Tuesdays, 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29 June 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE INDIAN Tae SoctraL PHmtosopay oF 

BACKGROUND SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

( Based on contemporary newspapers, Santwana Dasgupta, M.A. 

journals, reminiscences, and Assistant Professor and Head of the 
unpublished documents ) Department of Economics, Bethune College, 


Sankari Prasad Basu, M.A, Calcutta 
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D. L. RAY MEMORIAL LECTURES 
( Held by ithe University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 
DWIJENDRALAL Ray as A DRAMATIST 
( Three ‘lectures of a series of four ) 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 


June 16 The Art of Drama: The Heritage of Bengali Drama 
Speaker: S. C. Sengupta, M.A., Ph.D. 
Formerly Head of the Department of English, 
Jadavpur University 


President : Bijanbihari Bhattacharyya, M.A., D.Phil. 


Ramtanu Lahiri Professor and Head of the 
Department of Bengali, Calcutta University 


June 23 Dwijendralal’s Mythological Dramas 
Speaker: S. C. Sengupta, M.A., Ph.D. 


President: Sankari Prasad Basu, M.A. 


June 30 Dwijendralal’s Social Historical Dramas 
Speaker: S. C. Sengupta, M.A., PhD 


President: S. M. Banerjee, M.A., LL.B., I.A. & A.S. (ret. ) 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 


On Thursdays, 3, 10, 17, and 24 June On Fridays, 4, I1, 18, and 25 June 
At 6.30 pm. (in Bengali) At 6.30 pm. (in Bengali) 

Sear KRISHNA IN THE MAHABHARATA SrimAp-BHAGAVATAM 
Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Songs, Recitations, and Stories 
NAZRUL GALPA ASAR 


Last Saturday, 26 June, at 4.45 p.m. 
(Junior and Children’s Libraries ) 


At 6 p.m. (in English ) 


June 19 Conflicting Values in Contemporary Indian Literature 
Participants : Amalendu Basu, M.A., D.Phil. 


President : 


Head of the Department of English, 

Calcutta University 

Syed Ali Ahsan, M.A. 

Professor and Head of the Department 

of Bengali, Chittagong University, and 
formerly Director of Bengali Academy, Dacca 


Vishnukant Shastri, M.A. 
Lecturer in Hindi, Calcutta University 


Arun Bhattacharya, M.A. 
Editor Uttarsuri (a Bengali quarterly ) 


Hirendra Nath Datta, M.A. 
Formerly Reader in English, Visva-Bharati, 
Santiniketan, and Editor, Visva-Bharati Quarterly 


MEMORIAL MEETING 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


June 2 Swami Tejasananda: A teacher dedicated to the educational ideals of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 


Speakers : 


President : 


Swami Lokeswarananda, 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Narendrapur 


Huranmay Banerjee, 1.C.S. (ret. ) 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor, Rabindra Bharati University, 
Calcutta 


Roma Chaudhuri, M.A., D.Phil 
Vice-Chancellor, Rabindra Bharati, Calcutta 


Swami Mumukshananda 
Principal, Ramakrishna Mission Residential College, 
Narendrapur 


Satchidananda Dhar, M.A., D.Phil. 
Principal, Jangipur College, West Bengal 


Pranab Ranjan Ghosh, M.A. 
Lecturer in Bengali, Calcutta University 


S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 
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OBSERVATIONS 


BANGLADESH AND THE WORLD CONSCIENCE 


AT THE present time the subject of Bangla- 
desh looms large, Interrupting our review 
of the ideas underlying the aims of the 
Institute, we wish to present the Institute’s 
views on this question and suggest that the 
emergence of Bangladesh and the tragic 
happenings there are of very great signif- 
icance to the whole world. 

As is now well known ‘Bangladesh’ is 
the name recently adopted by the people of 
‘the eastern part of Bengal which, on the 
partition of India, and on the attainment 
of independence in 1947, was allatted to 
Pakistan and was therefore known as East 
Pakistan. The rest of Pakistan, known as 
West Pakistan, was carved out of territory 
a thousand miles away in the north-western 
region of India, and included Sind, Balu- 
chistan, the North-West Frontier Province, 
and the western portion of partitioned 
Punjab. Thus was produced the strange 
phenomenon of an artificially created State, 
consisting of two disparate portions widely 
separated from each other, geographically 
and ethnically. The story of the relations 
that ensued between East Pakistan and 
West Pakistan has been told in a simple, 
straightforward, and objective manner in a 
brochure issued by the Calcutta University 
Bangladesh Sahayak Samity. Having re- 
produced this story as this month’s ‘ Inter- 


cultural News’ we here enumerate the key 
facts that merit special attention : 

1. The people of East Pakistan were being 
exploited by the economically more power- 
ful West Pakistanis. As a measure of self- 
protection against this, there was for many 
years a growing demand for provincial 
autonomy, crystallized in 1966 by the 
Awami League’s six-point programme, 

2. The Awami League obtained an abso- 
lute majority in democratic elections in 
December 1970. 

3. The military dictator, President Yahya 
Khan, repeatedly postponed calling the 
National Assembly after the elections. 

4, On 15 March 1971 Mujibur Rahaman, 
on the basis of his party’s majority in both 
Assemblies, issued a unilateral declaration 
of the autonomy of Bangladesh. 

5. On 25 March, in the midst of talks in 
Dacca in which a measure of agreement 
had been reached, President Yahya Khan 
suddenly returned to West Pakistan. Mili- 
tary reinforcements reached Dacca the same 
day and the Pakistan army was then put 
into action to suppress the people of Bangla- 
desh. This was the beginning of atrocities 
that quickly spread throughout the whole 
of East Pakistan and became genocide of 
an unprecedented character. 

6. As a result of West Pakistan’s military 
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action against the unarmed people of East 
Pakistan the number of civilians killed was 
estimated early in May to be two and a half 
million, while refugees were pouring into 
India at the rate of about 60,000 a day. 
Later, the daily figure rose to 100,000 and 
by the third week of June the number of 
refugees had reached six million. 

7. The Pakistan army made a planned 
and determined attack upon all the profes- 
sional classes as well as the peasants, to kill 
them or drive them out of the country. 
The object was to reduce the population 
and thus ensure a majority in West Pakistan ; 
to prevent another uprising ; and to render 
Bangladesh politically ineffective. 


AN INTERNAL AFFAIR 


One of the most remarkable features of 
this story is the fact that during the three 
months (at the time of writing) that have 
elapsed since the atrocities began in Bangla- 
desh the nations of the world have main- 
tained a rigid silence on this subject, It was, 
they all insisted, a purely internal affair, 
and no other country had the right to in- 
terfere. There was also the fear that inter- 
vention on the part of any one nation might 
lead ultimately to a world war. 

The sufferings of the refugees, however, 
finally caused the nations to admit that a 
calamity had taken place, although aid did 
not begin to flow into India until the middle 
of June. The task of supplying food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter to six million people ( and 
more and more pouring in) under condi- 
tions of a tropical monsoon season, and with 
all the horrors of a cholera epidemic, is 
certainly one that calls for help from the 
whole world. The Government of India, 
we are told, ‘ pins its hope on the conscience 
of the world community’, and ‘at the same 
time, world pressure, it is hoped, would 
compel Pakistan to create conditions in 
which the mass exodus stops and evacuees 
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find it possible to return to their homes’. 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
relief to the refugees will amount to con- 
doning genocide, paying for it, and, indeed, 
adding to it, unless, at the same time, condi- 
tions are created which will enable the 
refugees to return home and fulfil the 
democratic way of life they had chosen and 
insisted upon. To keep people alive, to 
alleviate their immediate distress, is not a 
measure complete in itself. Homeless and 
destitute, the refugees are now condemned 
to a living death. Completely uproo‘ed and 
flung into a strange environment, their 
lives disrupted and ruined economically and 
socially, the refugees will undergo some- 
thing worse than death, for death would 
be easier to bear. This, too, is genocide, 
although it is called ‘relief’. Relief to the 
refugees will not be meaningful, therefore, 
until and unless basic human rights are 
granted to them in their own homes. 

The Archbishop of Calcutta, the Most 
Rev. L. T. Picachy, in a statement issued 
to the press and published on 22 May 1971, 
called for this basic solution to the problem : 

‘Iq is the duty of the nations of the 
world’, he said, ‘to persuade the author- 
ities to guarantee freedom and safety to 
everyone in East Bengal on humanitarian 
grounds. While relief for the sufferers is 
an immediate need, it is not the ultimate 
solution fo an agonizing problem. The U.N. 
team found that evacuees desired to return 
home as soon as peaceful conditions there 
were re-established. But repatriation is 
impossible unless stable and peaceful condi- 
tions are speedily established in East Bengal. 

‘The nations of the world have persist- 
ently refused to get involved in the 
tremendous sufferings of the people of East 
Bengal and have brushed aside all respon- 
sibility with the callous remark, “Thats a 
purely infernal affair”. This rigid attitude 
has caused surprise and sorrow in our part 
of the world, When we watch three 
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million [ six million in June] battered and 
homeless people forced to abandon their 
country to seek shelter in the austerity of 
a refugee camp, we claim that their welfare 
demands international interest. Democratic 
rights are championed and safeguarded all 
over the world. Yet here are over seventy 
million who have been crushed under the 
military heel of their own nation, and all 
this only because they scored a resounding 
poll victory at a free and fair election.’ 

The war in Bangladesh which, when it 
began, was regarded as an internal problem, 
has now therefore become a problem which 
confronts ‘the conscience of the world 
cormmunity’, and one which is not merely 
a question of help to the refugees but of 
putting pressure on West Pakistan to create 
conditions under which the refugees may 
safely return to their homes, 

So the wheel has turned full circle. To 
talk of persuading West Pakistan to create 
conditions under which the refugees may 
return home is to bring the situation right 
back to where it was at the beginning. 
West Pakistan does require, after all, the 
intervention of the world in the manage- 
ment of her internal affairs. 


Unrrep CONDEMNATION OF 
THE DESECRATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Through the United Nations the majority 
of the peoples of the world have agreed 
that the dignity of the individual provides 
the true foundation of civilized living, for 
the individual, for the nation, and for the 
world community. They have also agreed 
that recognition of the dignity of the 
individual calls for a way of life char- 
acterized by justice, liberty, and equality, 
and, therefore, by peace. This human way 
of life is described by reference to rights 
and duties that create conditions of life in 
which the individual finds himself able to 
develop fully and in which he can use his 
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human qualities of intelligence and con- 
science and satisfy his spiritual needs. 

These political, civil, economic, social, 
and cultural rights, considered fundamental 
to a life fit for human beings, were set out 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights which was adopted unanimously by 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
1948. In 1966 the United Nations went a 
step further and tried to write these rights 
into law by drawing up two International 
Covenants on Human Rights—the Cov- 
enant on Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Rights, and the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. Both of them were adopted 
unanimously by the General Assembly. 

The first three paragraphs of the Pre- 
amble to the Universal Declaration say: 

“Whereas recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family 
is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world, 

‘Whereas disregard and contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barbarous 
acts which have outraged the conscience of 
mankind, and the advent of a world in 
which human beings shall enjoy frecdom 
of speech and belief and freedom from fear 
and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people, 

‘ Whereas it is essential, if man is not to 
be compelled to have recourse, as a last 
resort, to rebellion against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law, ...’ 

The question of human rights, it is clear, 
is not one that can be limited to theoriza- 
tion or to pious hopes set out on paper. 
Human rights, equally with biological 
needs, are fundamental to human living, 
and there can be no lasting progress for 
man untl and unless they are recognized, 
respected, and fulfilled everywhere in the 
world. The denial of human rights is one 
of the prime causes of hostility between 


The paragraphs we have quoted from the 
`. Preamble demonstrate this in general terms. 
The story of the rape of Bangladesh 
demonstrates it in particular terms. There, 
indeed, “disregard and contempt for human 
rights have resulted in barbarous acts’. 
There, indeed, the people were ‘compelled 
to have recourse, as a last resort, to 
rebellion against tyranny and oppression’. 
What, then, of the conscience of mankind ? 
Has it or has it not been outraged ? 

No sane, normal people can view the 
horrors that! have taken place and not feel 
outraged. Expressions of horror and of 
sympathy have indeed sprung from all parts 
of the globe. Yet this is by no means 
enough. Horror and sympathy musi lead 
to an understanding of the root cause of 
the rebellion and the genocide that followed, 
and that understanding must lead to full- 
throated condemnation of the desecration 
of human rights. The outraged conscience 
of the peoples of the world must find 
expression in the strongest determination 
not to condone the wrong that has been 
done, nor to permit any resolution of the 
problem other than the rightful one of the 
establishment of democratic civilian rule in 
Bangladesh. It is the united voices of the 
peoples of the world that can prove the 
surest way of bringing this about, for the 
fact remains that neither have the govern- 
ments of the world nor has the United 
Nations taken any restricting action. 
Watching in silence, the governments have 
seemed to be paralysed, unable to act, and 
if we look for the cause of this paralysis 
the only answer can be that they behaved 
in what they shortsightedly supposed to 
be their own ‘self interests. 

On 21 June, however, it was reported 
that Canada had ‘most categorically told 
Pakistan that she must take necessary steps 
quickly to establish democratic civilian rule 
in Bangladesh’, A statement made by the 


in the Canadian House ot Commons on 
16 June, confirmed the view that ‘the pre- 
ferred settlement would be one in which 
those individuals who have been elected 
during the recent elections in Pakistan 
should be given the responsibility of 
governing Pakistan, particularly East 
Pakistan’. On the subject of the refugees 
Mr Sharp was reported to have said that 
Canada was ‘doing everything within her 
power to persuade the Pakistan Govern- 
ment to establish the kind of confidence 
necessary for their return’. 

Bangladesh is a small country, remote 
from the modern world’s centres of power ; 
her people are among the poorest of the 
poor ; they have no education, and almost 
no voice. Yet, we repeat, the fate of these 
people is a matter of very great significance 
to the whole world. 

The people of the world, in their forward 
march through history, have now entered 
a phase, whether or not they recognize it 
as such, in which the world has to be 
treated as a unity. There is no alternative, 
for every pant of the world is inter- 
dependent with every other, and technolog- 
ical advance has made it more apparent. 
Unesco and other Agencies of the United 
Nations are doing great work in the field 
of man’s development, physical, economic, 
social, cultural, intellectual, moral, and even 
spiritual. Development, however, is depen- 
dent upon certain basic conditions of life 
without which it cannot take place, and, 
if development is to mean anything ati all, 
those conditions, which are described in 
terms of human rights, have to be assured. 

But what is development? It is not just 
a question of more education, more refine- 
men's of living. Development is human 
progress in its deepest sense, development 
of the mind, of the conscience. So, if it is 
asked what is at stake in Bangladesh the 
answer is, the conscience of mankind, 
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So FAR, in search of spirit, we have shown 
how knowledge, at different stages of what 
is called ‘mental’, exhibits demands for the 
spirit involved to become progressively 
dissociated ; and we have shown how 
imagination and thinking, which are still 
items of Nature, not only as happening in 
time but also as carrying the load of that 
which they refer to, stand at the highest 
point of dissociation that is possible in the 
field of Nature. We have seen that though 
introspection appears to refer, in a way, to 
a first-level mental affair, and also to the 
object of the latter, this is unlike any 
reference we find at the first level, it being 
genuinely initiated by the introspection from 
within itself and finding, as it were, an 
object for itself or, in a way, creating one. 

Some elaboration of this last point is 
necessary before we pass on to other 
considerations. 

Introspection, on one side, and, on the 
other, the imagination and thinking that 
are introspected belong to two different 
fields—one of the’ spirit and the other of 
Nature—and yet the two coincide so nicely, 
the spirit exactly overlapping Nature, that 
even the latter’s reference-to-a-specific-object, 


if represented by a line, would coincide 
point for point with that of the former. 
It follows that the particular object which 
is referred to by, the first-level cognition 
appears also to be the object of introspec- 
tion, though this introspection, as over- 
natural, is under no obligation to refer to it. 

Another way of putting this is to say 
that introspection refers to this object freely. 
Not only this; the reference of introspec- 
tion to a primary mental affair which it 
is said to be aware of is also pseudo 
reference for there is no entitative difference 
between the two. Free or pseudo reference 
implies that introspection need not have 
referred to any mental item at all. It, no 
doubt, is always in a mood to refer. But 
the reference matures, and then only into 
a free or pseudo one, only as there is a 
corresponding first-level mental with an 
actual reference to a particular object. 
Once introspection is discovered as the 
completely dissociate spirit and its reference 
realized as free or pseudo, it follows that 
it may nod refer at all. In the language of 
the Advaita Vedanta, its saksi#a, witness- 
ingness, may lapse. The only difference, 
on this point, between the Advaita Vedanta, 


on the one hand, and the Sarnkhya, the 
Saiva, and a few other systems, on the 
other, is that while, for the former, the 
lapse of saksitd is necessary and with this 
lapse introspection is revealed as no longer 


an individual centre, for the latter the lapse, 


is nothing other than the saksita iself— 
saksita admitting this possibility within itself 
—and therefore introspection never ceases 
to be an individual centre. 


DISSOCIATION OF THE SPIRIT AS 
Pure VOLITION 


We now come to another important side 
of the main problem. What we have said 
so far has concerned only cognitive 
phenomena. But, the human mind has other 
aspects too, namely, feeling, emotion, various 
types of volition, and so on, and the 
question may be asked, Could ‘the spirit 
be progressively distinguished even in these 
cases? Except the Advaita Vedanta, 
probably every system admits volition as 
co-ordinate with cognition, and a few others 
similarly recognize feeling and emotion 
too. 

If they are co-ordinate, it would follow 
that spiritual dissociation is possible even 
with regard to them. But the dissociation 
would not be of the same type as in the 
case of the cognitive spirit. Two features 
are common ‘to all forms of spiritual 
experience. One is that a first-level mental} 
affair turns out to be self-conscious and 
the other is that there is some sort of 
dissociation from the naturalistic setting. 
In the case of cognitive spirituality the 
dissociation, as we have seen, ultimately 
amounts to complete withdrawal, the last 
reference to Nature being itself realized as 
free or pseudo and, therefore, unnecessary. 
In the case of volition, on the other hand, 
there is, obviously, no question of complete 
withdrawal nor is there any progressive 
advance in that direction. Volition, as 


volition, has to be positively connected with 
Nature all through. 

The very nature of, volition is that 
through a sort of effort the existing order 
of Nature is to be changed according to a 
tule and for a definite purpose. Under 
these circumstances the dissociation that is 
necessary for a volition to discover the 
spirit as its essence has to be of a different 
sort altogether. It consists in progressive 
withdrawal from every naturalistic treatment 
of extra-bodily Nature and of the physical 
body as serving my naturalistic interests, In 
the normal field of Nature the natural man 
as an anima} exercises his natural volition 
and changes—or is, rather, made (by 
Nature) to change—the existing order of 
Nature according to mechanical biological 
rules and in the interest of life. At a step 
removed, man behaves better than animals, 
he transcends the bare biological interests. 
But even there his interests and the rules 
of his activities remain almost wholly 
immersed in Nature, the activities differing 
from bare biological behaviours in that’ these 
are now conscious, and sometimes self- 
conscious too. Whether conscious or self- 
conscious, these activities, however, are still 
natural in that the moving forces behind 
them are fondness (réga) and aversion 
(dvesa) which are but principles of 
Nature. Because of the self-consciousness 
involved in some of these activities, and 
also because every one of them can turn 
self-conscious, it appears as though they are 
spiritual. As a matter of faot, however, 
they are all natural, determined through 
and through by other items of Nature. The 
question of determinism versus freedom will 
be discussed in detail in the fourth lecture, 
‘The Indian Concept of Freedom’. The 
self-consciousness involved just posits for us 
the demand to go beyond them in search 
of the spirit proper, the self-consciousness 
standing, in the meantime, at. the level 
of fondness and aversion, as a pseudo- 
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objective, pseudo-natural, adjective of these 
activities. 


DISINTERESTED ACTION 


Spirit proper with regard to volition is 
first realized when I dissociate myself from 
the motive forces of fondness and aversion, 
when, in other words, I begin to act 
disinterestedly, i.e., in a spirit of detachment 
—in crude language, not for any personal 
gain. This, however, is only a negative 
characterization of spiritual volition. The 
corresponding positive aspecti—namely, the 
reason for such aotivity—which is to be 
discovered ati the next step, though not as 
a matter of further dissociation, , is, first, 
the volition’s intrinsic urge for rearranging 
Nature, the urge being free—not determined 
by any naturalistic motive—and, secondly, 
my consideration of you—you being another 
person at least as worthy of consideration 
as I and not considered as in any way 
belonging to my field of interests. An actual 
you for your sake, and, ‘therefore, all 
possible you’s for their sake, i.e the he’s, 
are real considerations for volition that is 
spiritual. Not that} these spiritual activities 
can never be directed toward me. Where 
they are so directed I consider myself as 
one of the possible you’s. It is not the 
actual I but only the possible J; and the 
possible I is only one of the you’s or he’s. 
If, as some hold, the spiritual volition is 


directed toward ‘good’, this ‘good’ is only ` 


another name for the I, you’s, and he’s 
taken as impersonal persons, i.e., as over- 
natural. Spiritual activities so considered 
are exactly what are called moral. Under- 
stood together as one unit—whether at the 
same level of spirituality or at the next 
- higher level—these impersonal persons con- 
stitute God, and from this point of view 
spiritual volition may be called religious. 

In the paragraph above we have distin- 
guished between an actual and a possible 
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person. By ‘actual’ there we mean one 
who is somehow natural, ie., Somehow still 
closely connected with Nature. In contrast, 
‘possible’ points to a demanded dissociation 
of the person from this context of Nature. 
For spiritual volition, however, this possible 
person is an actuality, though over-natural. 
The over-natural person is a possibility from 
the cognitive point! of view. For any 
cognitive realization of it as an actuality 
certain steps beyond introspection have to 
be taken, of which we shall speak later. 
But spiritual volition realizes it in the sense 
of making it real. It constructs an actual 
impersonal person as soon as volition at this 
level discovers its autonomous spirituality, 


Dissociation witrHh REGARD TO 
FRELING-AND-EMOTION Is PossiBLE 


Spiritual morality and spiritual religion 
have to be distinguished from social morality 
and ritualistic religion. The latter two are 
meant for ordinary men who act mosty in 
the field of Nature. The living principles 
behind them lie, of course, im spiritual 
volition, but thei definite formulations in 
actual natural contexts are only stereotyped 
for ordinary men who observe these almost 
in the same way as they respond to other 
natural requirements. The proximate 
authority for these stereotyped prescriptions 
is tradition or the scriptures, but the 
ultimate authority is spiritual volition. 

As already said, with the exception of 
the Advaita Vedanta probably all the Indian 
systems of philosophy consider spirš'ual 
volition as co-ordinate with spiritual cogni- 
fion. This is the basic reason why they 
insist on jnana-Karma-samuccaya, knowledge- 
action-aggregation. It is only the Advaita 
Vedanta which not merely subordinates 
volition to knowledge but actually holds 
that spirituality proper consists only in 
knowledge, to the complete exclusion of 
volition. In the present paper we are 


developing the general Indian position, not 
the Advaita one. 

Feelings and emotions constitute another 
aspect! of the human mind. If, now, with 
regard to knowledge and volition there 
could be progressive dissociation of the spirit 
proper, may there not be such dissociation 
in the case of feeling-and-emotion too? 
Some Vaisnava systems, particularly the 
Bengal school of Vaisnavism, have worked 
this out in elaborate detail and have 
discovered more and more spiritual forms 
of bhakti, love and devotion, till they have 
reached what they call its final form. Some 
ather Vaisnavas, not so interested in progres- 
sive dissociation of feeling-and-emotion from 
the context of Nature, have understood 
bhakti as either an alternative means of 
discovering the cognitive spirit all at once, 
without the arduous cognitive effort to 
realize it, or a translation of the cold 
cognitive spirit into the aesthetic language 
of feeling-and-emotion. Others, however— 
and they constitute the majority of Indian 
thinkers—do not attach any special spiritual 
significance to feelings and emotions, except 
when these stand connected with spiritual 
volition as its hedonic tone, particularly with 
one that! is religious. 

Alf, however—the Vaisnavas and others, 
but not the Nydya-Vaisesika thinkers and 
the Buddhists in general—are unanimous on 
one point, namely, that if the spirit proper 
is cognition and volition in their complete 
dissociation from Nature, it is also 
untarnished bliss—a joy that is spiritual 
through and through—the dnanda which is 
the ultimate spiritual essence of every 
natural feeling and emotion. Only, they 
have never explained how, through progres- 
sive dissociation, one could pass from natural 
feelings and emotions to this spiritual bliss. 
Also they have not explained how this 
Gnanda could be extracted from normal. 
sufferings, ‘They have indeed held that 
Gnanda turns into natura] suffering when 
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to bear on it, but they have never explained 
exactly how this happens. One may also 
note that they have never held any similar 
view in the parallel case of spiritual volition 
turning into immorality and irreligiosity : 
they have never held that spiritual volition 
turns into these in the context of cognitive 
confusion. All this shows that, except for 
some Vaisnavas, they never paid any atten- 
tion to the problem of the detailed process 
of dissociation in the case of feeling and 
emotion. Sometimes in Indian aesthetics we 
find hints toward such progressive dissocia- 
tion, but seldom any actual details worked 
out. Anyway, this much is assured, that all 
Indian thinkers, except the Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
and Buddhists, have recognized pure bliss 
as the ultimate spirit behind feelings and 
emotions. 


Tue THREEFOLD SPRIT IN MAN 


Pure knowledge, pure volition, and pure 
bliss thus constitute the threefold spirit in 
man. Should there be a unitary spirit, 
called self, behind these three and holding 
them as three aspects? Any reasonable 
answer to this question depends on how one 
has answered two other questions, namely : 
(i) is there a unitary self behind each of 
these pure things, one behind pure 
knowledge, another behind pure volition, 
and a third behind pure bliss? and (ii) 
how are these three selves related to one 
another ? 

Let us take up these two questions first. 
The simple reply to the first question is that 
it is more or less irrelevant whether or not 
we admit a pure self behind any of these. 
If, for example, we admit one behind, say, 
pure knowledge, it would have that pure 
knowledge as the only essence, and every- 
body knows that if A has B as the only 
essence they are scarcely different from 
each other, unless, over and above this 
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essence, A has some accident. But then, 
here, in the field of pure spirit, there is no 
question of any accident. 

One may, of course, ask whether, pure 
knowledge being a process, an act, there 
should not be a static something to hold 
that process—in the case of an act, some- 
one who acts. But to this also there is an 
easy reply. It is that this process, as we 
have already seen, is static too, that there 
is here a perpetual alternation between 
dynamism and staticity. Hence behind it 
nothing further, as static, need be admitted. 

This alternation, we admit, is not easily 
comprehensible and one may reasonably feel 
hke saying that there is a static something 
behind the process. But, then, the relation 
between the static and its eternal dynamism 
would not be anything more than that 
between fire and its power of burning—in 
technical language, between the faktiman, 
possessor or wielder of power, and its fakti, 
power. From the point of view of fakti, 
the faktiman, though admitted, would be as 
good as nothing—the dead Siva. For if, 
from this point of view, the saktimdn be 
any living wielder of the Sakti, that would 
presuppose this power of wielding which is 
itself a fakti, and if vicious, indefinite regress 
is to be avoided, the two faktis have to be 
regarded as one and the same, so that the 
so-called faktiman—the Siva—is almost a 
nominal prerequisite, much as a normal 
judgement like ‘This flower is red’ pre- 
supposes the existence of this red flower. 

If, however, as some argue, there is an 
attitude of mind from the point of view 
of which this existence could be realized 
as an autonomous substantive—and so, 
similarly, with regard fo the saktiman— 
even then, from the point of view of this 
Saktiman, the fakti in question would be 
scarcely other than it : Sakti would, in that 
case, be the very expression of the Saktimdn. 
Either, then, Siva by himself is dead, but 
spoken of ag the that of Sakti, or he is living 
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and is that §akti where the that is undistin- 
guishedly fused with the Sakti, Should one 
through some false ( merely verbal ) stretch 
of the imagination understand this that— 
the Siva—as not wielding the power called 
knowledge, and remaining in its mere 
thatness, then either this not-wielding is still 
a power—the power of refusal, the power, 
in other words, of withdrawing the power 
called knowledge—or the Siva is, in that 
case, understood as with power in a latent 
form, or—and this is a third alternative— 
he is understood as on the point of exercising 
the power, ie, on the point of knowing. 
In the first case, he is still with a power, 
namely, that of negation (refusal or 
withdrawal ), and we have to recognize this 
as a new power; and similarly with the 
third case where we have to recognize 
another new power, namely, emergence into 
explicitness. As regards the second case, the 
only remark we have to offer is that the 
phrase ‘latent power’ means nothing if it 
is not either the power of negation or thai 
of emergence into explicitnes, the only 
difference being that here these two powers 
are figuratively understood as continuant. 
The power of negation (trodhdna) and 
emergence into explicitness ( dvirbhava ) 
may not be on the same level with powers 
like pure knowledge, pure volition, and pure 
bliss. The tirodhdna Sakti, spokem of here, 
can be identified with that admitted in the 
various schools of Tantra only if ‘not 
showing himself’ be understood as not 
expressing itself, and Siva exercises hinself 
only in so far as he exercises his other faktis. 

All that we have said so far regarding 
the relation been Sak& and saktiman amounts 
to the simple fact that it is irrelevant 
whether or not behind fakti we recognize a 
Saktiman as different from it ; which means 
that neither behind pure knowledge nor 
behind pure volition nor pure bliss need 
we admit a unitary self. There is, indeed, 
some difficulty still with pure bliss. Is it 


a Sakti at all? If not, should there really 
be any difficulty in admitting a self that has 
this bliss? Sakti is a potential act and as 
actual it is an alternation between dynamism 
and staticism, Pure bliss, being neither, is 
not a fakti in that sense. But, even then, 
the concept of a self as the possessor of 
this bliss is irrelevant. For that possessor 
would ex hypothesi possess nothing but 
this bliss; the question of its possessing 
or not possessing pure knowledge and 
pure volition being a matter for further 
consideration to be taken up later. A self 
behind pure bliss, and similarly behind pure 
knowledge or pure volition, appears to be 
necessitated only by its being an individual 
centre, namely, J. But this individuality can 
be sufficiently accounted for if each is 
treated as itself that individual centre ; and 
this is exactly what is necessary here, for 
at no stage in progressive dissociation has 
there been any occasion to deny the 
accompanying I-sense. Even the Advaita 
Vedanta has not denied it, so long as pure 
knowledge, as saksin, witness, freely refers 
to Nature. It only holds that when this 
reference itself is withdrawn from, there is 
pure self. But this system has not noticed 
that the sort of withdrawal it speaks of— 
withdrawal, namely, from pure knowledge 
as a §akti—would render Siva ( Brahman ) 
not’ non-individual, butt just dead : it would 
be just the dead individual. 

It is probably on some such ground that 
Nyaya-Vaisesika has regarded the self proper 
as void of consciousness (jada). (Of 
course, in the context of its past or future 
possible consciousness, it has been called 
cetana in that system.) On another such 
partial ground, namely, the non-necessity of 
withdrawal from pure knowledge and pure 
volition, most of the Buddhists, those who 
have never recognized anything called pure 
bliss, have taken the final stage as just a 
process or a series of processes. As already 
noted, a process at this stage may well be non- 


temporal, though the buddnists, propap.y, 
will not admit this. Both these schools of 
thinkers, however, are mistaken. The self 
proper could be called jada only if it were 
considered as entitatively other than pure 
knowledge. But we have seen that it should 
not be considered so—there is no clear-cut 
distinction between the faktiman and its 
Sakti, As for the Buddhis‘s, they are wrong 
in that the non-necessity of withdrawal 
from pure knowledge and pure volition need 
not mean denial of the self behind. The 
self as the ŝfaktimān is neither denied nor 
asserted. Some of the Buddhists, we are 
told, have faltered in this denial of self and 
some, we are further told, have even 
haltingly admitted it. One may refer to the 
Sammitiyas and Vatsiputiyas. 


Tae Unrry OF THE SPRIT AS 
DisjUNCTIVE 


We now arrive at the most crucial 
question in Indian philosophy. It is about 
the relation between pure knowledge, pure 
volition, and -pure bliss. Do these three 
constitute three separate individual centres? 
Or do they together form one centre called 
the self-identical I? If the former, what 
possible explanation could there be of the 
unavoidable awareness that it is the same I 
which knows, wills, and feels? And yet on 
the ground of this difficulty one cannot 
easily pass over to the other alternative. 
For how exactly is one centre, the self- 
identical J, to be understood ? Is it in any 
manner Other than pure knowledge, pure 
volition, and pure feeling-and-emotion—an 
other that somehow holds them together ? 
Or is it just some unitary system of the 
three, ‘I’? being only another name of the 
unity of this system ? 

We have already seen the difficulties 
involved in the concept of self as an other, 
as a saktiman behind Sakti. Any attempt, 
therefore, to understand it as a self-identical 
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other behind the three faktis would only 
accentuate the difficulties. One may argue, 
of course, that as the main diffculty centred 
round the foreignness of the other it could 
well be softened by the postulation of re- 
lations like identity-in-diference and inher- 
ence, indicating that the foreignness does 
not really stand in the way of the apparent 
identity. But such attempts would only be 
gratuitous, for, as we shall presently show, 
the apparent unity of these pure spirits can 
be explained in a completely different man- 
ner, without bringing in any otherness at all. 

There is no immediate necessity also that 
the three spirits will have to be understood as 
forming a system ; there is no such neces- 
sity at the stage we are considering. At 
the level of Nature knowledge, volition, and 
feeling-and-emotion do indeed stand in an 
organic unity: none of these, at 
level of Nature, operate without involving 
the other two. It is true also that this sort 
of involvement is found even in some higher 
stages of dissociation, probably in all the 
stages except the highest. But, assuredly, 
too, the more we advance in the way of 
dissociation the thinner this involvement is 
found to be, from which it follows that! at 
the highest stage it should be completely 
absent. For consider the nature of involve- 
ment at the lower stages, particularly at 
the lowest : though at that lowest level the 
three stand in unison, each involving the 
other two, this does not mean that all three 
dominate equally. On every particular 
occasion, only one of them, be it knowledge, 
will, or feeling-and-emotion, dominates and 
the other two remain engulfed, as it were, 
by it. For example, when knowledge dom- 
inates and the whole situation is cognitive, 
the other two elements as involved remain 
there in that overall cognitive context ; 
and, mutatis mutandis, in situations in which 
we are predominantly volitional or emotive. 
Once this is admitted, it is easy to see that 
as dissociation begins the dominant alone 
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is sought to be dissociated, which means 
that it alone gets more and more prominent 
in its autonomy, and the inevitable conse- 
quence is that the other two are progressive- 
ly got rid of. At the highest stage, therefore, 
it alone stands, so that! there is no question of 
system ( organic unity) ať that stage. 

But how, then, to account for the unity 
of the three? I proper, as pure knowledge, 
is never felt as different from the ‘I’ proper 
as pure volition or as pure feeling-and- 
emotion. How, then, to account for this 
identical J? For an adequate reply we have 
to analyse the concept of system from 
another angle. A system may well be viewed 
as a disjunctive unity of several itens, as 
distinct from any form of their conjunctive 
unity, ‘Either A or B’ as the descu iption 
of a situation may mean that it is wholly 
A to the exclusion of B, and, equally, wholly 
B to the exclusion of A. No doubt, in a 
way, it is a conjunctive unity of ‘A and 
not-B’ and ‘B and not-A’, but this is only 
a linguistic unity, at least a meta-primary 
unity. For consider the nature of this unity 
of ‘A and not-B’ and ‘B and not-A’, 
There is no conceivable primary conjunc- 
tive unity of these two, for they cancel each 
other. The only conjunctive unity of the 
two is, therefore, but a linguistic one. Yet 
there is some primary unity meant by ‘ either 
A or B’, for it is taken by everyone as a 
description of one single situation. Such 
primary unity we call disjunctive unity. 

In most cases, indeed, ‘either A or B’ 
means that only one of these is true and 
that I do not know which one. Normally, 
therefore, such disjunctive judgement in- 
volves an amount of ignorance. But sup- 
pose that, in spite of our best effort to decide 
between the alternatives, we find the evi- 
dence on either side to be equally strong. 
Should we still then insist that only one of 
these is true and the other false and that 
I do not know which ? Have I not collected 
alf possible evidence on either side and have 
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‘MoperN’ 1s not ‘They’ but ‘We’. And 
we are in trouble. Why? If only we knew ! 
We inherit Nil, says a postwar character 
in Antic Hay by Aldous Huxley. According 
to Jung, an honest’ profession of modernity 
means declaring, voluntarily, bankruptcy. 
There has never been a generation in the 
course of human history, Bonhoeffer realized 
under the Nazi regime, with so little ground 
under its feet as our own. It would be 
easy to add to these depressing descriptions, 
sad but true. 

No simple analysis or prescription will 
cure these multiple wounds, the crisis of 
civilization. Simplistic solutions will have, 
at any rate, to be put away. Once a 
rallying cry, ‘modern’ is now in consider- 
able disarray ; the once-self-confident avant- 
garde now looks like a group of deviants 
devoutly to be avoided. Perched against! the 
abyss, modern man is uneasy. Fear is the 
very basis and foundation of modern living. 
True, the sophisticates continue to dominate 
the scene. But they need to be cut to size, 
taught the lost art of proportion. For this, 
surely, is one of the major troubles of the 
modern : eccentric, they have gone out of 
focus (removed from nature, self, and 
history ). Egotistically sublime, they tend to 
take themselves a little too seriously and 
their slightest troubles are magnified. 

The malady of the modern—the radical 


‘now himself to be pitied’ 


insecurity of being in an age of apparently 
endless know-how but little or no know-why 
—is not without its touch of pathos or 
paradox. In his Spiritual Crisis of Modern 
Wan Paul Brunton had pointed out what 
is now a platitude: ‘At the very moment 
of its grandest triumph, when it had won 
the supreme conquest over material things, 
and subtle forces, world civilization turned 
into a tragedy. Modern man, who for long 
pitied hig ancient and medieval fathers is 
Sorokin has 
spoken of the ‘central contradiction’ of our 
times, and a culture which is at once man’s 
glorification and degradation. The paradox, 
or schizophrenia, pursues us throughout 
modern history. 

But’ no evil is without its flowers. Les 
Fleurs du Mal! One of the blessings of 
living in an Age of Anxiety and Paradox 
is that—torn between what we are and 
what we ought to be—it forces us to 
become aware of ourselves. This involves 
perspective ; and rejecting the past—‘ the 
past is a bucket of ashes’—-or demolishing 
existing institutions is not enough. An 
illusion of a remedy is worse than the disease 
and it bas to be paid for. For lasting help 
we may have to go to doctors other than 
the venerable trio: Darwin, Marz, and 
Freud, gods that have failed. 

Competitive or conforming—I am just a 


everyone else expects of me—today’s society 
makes us either faceless or anti-social. In 
a mass civilization, be it dictatorship or 
welfare state, the ‘Organization Man’, 
competition has lost its edge and rationale. 
‘Either one must run with the pack or 
one becomes a neurotic. Even the myth 
of class conflict cannot make one overlook 
the tyranny of the party, the executive, the 
ruling clique. Madman or slave, is there 
no other way out? As in biology, the 
concept of mutual aid, or sacrifice, its 
absolute social necessity, must be introduced 
into the mind of modern man. In any 
case, the demand for social justice will not 
be denied. 

With competition no longer holding the 
centre, success too has lost its charm. The 
bitch-goddess has fewer votaries, as the 
afluent West has more or less conclusively 
proved, The story of the well-paid but 
bored New York bus driver who just 
disappeared into the glades of Florida carries 
its own moral. Previously, too, men had 
withdrawn from society, gone away from 
the social round, samsdra, They knew, 
Gautama, Jesus, the Scholar Gipsy, where 
they were going and what for. Now there 
is Nowhere to go, Nothing to look forward 
to. It is a big difference. 

With this lack of goal, ethics has gone 
overboard. Virtue has become its own 
punishment, Never were ends and means 
more flouted or rank opportunism grown 
so wild. With all this opportunism there 
coexists an intense dread of living, a fear 
of solitude, ‘ The Lonely Crowd’. An atomic 
society has its own ways of creating deserts 
of desolation: the ladies and gentleman 
apart, are too much alone (Auden). But, 
as André Malraux puts it, fearing to find 
themselves alone, they don’t find themselves 
at all. In the words of Ortega y Gasset : 
Science has destroyed even the refuge of 
the inner life, What was once a sheltering 
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one has said that all man’s history is an 
endeavour to shatter his loneliness. Now 
loneliness shatters him. 

In such a society the desire to be approved 
can take strange shapes. In The Death of 
a Salesman the hero, or anti-hero, tells his 
sons: Be well-liked and you'll never want. 
The advice is not without its irony. It is 
the wisdom of those who have not been 
wise, or learned too late. 
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But why. or how did we get into such a 
pass, this chaos and confusion of values ? 
One almost feels like crying : Let the day 
perish wherein I was born. Why and how 
has power outstripped control, outstripped 
charity? Why and how has knowledge 
outstripped wisdom, technique outstripped 
transcendence ? Why do we live like this, 
living towards death, as Heidegger puts it ? 

If we are to recover from the over- 
powering anomie, on the road back tó 
sanity two modern myths have to be slain : 
the idea of automatic Progress and the idea 
of Reason as the sole governor of man and 
reality. The myth of Progress is probably 
the most unexamined of our assumptions. 
But modern technics, far from having 
helped to create a race of enlightened 
supermen, have produced a race of moral 
robots, whose ‘ overskill’ may blow up the 
planet any moment. The only true progress, 
as the Oxford anthropologist Marett insisted, 
is a progress in charity, all other advances 
being secondary therato. Our second article 
of faith, Reason, also seems to have been 
fairly shaken. As Sri Aurobindo has shown, 
Reason by itself cannot long maintain the 
race in its progress. The ‘intolerant use of 
abstraction’ leads to enormities, even to 
self-abolition, as a good deal of modern art 
is there to show. Too much reason is quite 
as bad as too little. Something else is 
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excellence of modernism. 
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needed. Man, like reality, is reason plus. 
The fallacy of, systems is no less a fallacy. 

It is symptomatic that the inverted vision 
of earlier nihilists has now become our 
living reality, an impoverished reality. 
Kafka’s Angst is the experience par 
( Lukaes) The 
man of the West—and ‘modern’ is 
manifestly western—is undergoing a process 
of critical disorganization because he no 
longer knows by what stars to guide his 
steps. Morał nihilism is now the social 
counterpart of the atomic bomb. Though 
they use different words, the critics of today 
say the same thing: modern man has 
become faceless, das Man, no longer a 
person, Slave morality, dehumanization, and 
deceit to the point of  diabolism ; 
originality verging on the grotesque, and 
violence have become the strategy of more 
than one thinker and artist and, of course, 
of the social scene. 

In such a world everything conspires 
towards, as it follows from, a philosophy of 
meaninglessness, or the absurd. The present 
writer remembers Aldous Huxley telling 
him, with indescribable sadness: I exist 
because I exist. (He did not live much 
longer.) Where ‘Nothing matters’ and 


“Everything goes’ ; moral decisions have lost 


their meaning. The so-called relativity of 
ethics has virtually denuded all ethics, or 
sense of reality, Musil’s hero in The Man 
without .Qualities cries out: ‘I should be 
compelled to abolish reality’. There are no 
norms, unless the absence of norms is the 
onfy one. Uncertainty is our only certainty. 
The result is a complete collapse of com- 
munication. Never were the mass media 
so powerful, puerile, and pernicious, Brain- 
washing is part of the Establishment as well 
as the non-Establishment. There is a 
moratorium on the decencies and on 
dialogue. If style is the redemption of life 
from the horrors of existence, the life style 
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of our arts is a celebration of the horrors. 
The only comics are the horror comics. The 
erosion of our ethos has been greatly helped 
by the medern man’s severance from 
organic life, from nature. This estrange- 
ment we have covered up as ‘conquest’. 
In Spengler’s view, which is largely shared, 
all things organic are dying in the grip 
of organization. As Ian McHarg ( Design 
with Nature) has pointed out, the whole 
of the western world is riddled with a basic 
fallacy: man has forgotten that he must 
work with nature, not against her. An 
artificial world is permeating and poisoning 
the natural world. Modern ecology is its 
irrefutable proof or Q.E.D. Eager and 
able to use nature, we have successfully 
‘neutralized’ (I. A. Richards) her, or, as 
Tillich tells us, ‘disenchanted’ her. Nature 
is no longer ‘She’ but ‘It’, a fateful 
distinction as revealed by Buber. The result 
has been a proliferation of neurosis, cven 
a death wish, We may not be able to 
write tragedies, but surely we are in the 
process of enacting one. The tragedy is 
called Man Today. 

Does all this add up to a doctrine of 
ultimate despair ? Not necessarily. Crisis is 
also an opportunity. Heroism is never passé, 
outmoded. The remaking of man and 
society, the emergence of new values, remains 
a possibility, and this alone could give 
another direction to man and his present 
state. Danger itself fosters the rescuing 
power. Ever since its origin modern society 
has been the victim of an intellectual error. 
An erroneous metaphysical conception and 
an arbitrary definition of the real—that the 
quantitative alone matters—has dominated 
man, the human subdued by the non- 
human. If the process has to be reversed 
we must go within and seek new sources 
of strength and integration. Such is the 
imperative of our renovation, a cal] to inner 
astronauts, 


Tar Task 


To become a person in a closed, mperilled 
universe is the thing to be done. Our hope 
lies in the person rather than in any party 
or system. The quest of the authentic may 
be an atonement for the errors and excesses 
of the modern order or disorder of ideas. 
In a world where men have forgotten 
themselves, or else identified themselves with 
the lowest, the recovery of personality and 
a revision of goals remain our only hope. 
As Alexis Carrel has told us, to progress 
again man muat remake himself; and he 
cannot remake himself without suffering. 


What we need is a new, comprehensive 
idea of man and reality, and the laws of 
human becoming. As Erich Fromm has 
shown, both selfishness and self-love are 
‘forms of self-hatred, such as probably we 
all secretly suffer from. The more conscious- 
ness the more self, said the new Prince of 
Denmark, Kierkegaard. But which self—the 
rational or the animal self? Is it the 
Freudian underworld or the Jungian 
mystical twilight? Are we to be ruled by 
the herd or the collective or are we to hew 
the way towards a higher order? The only 
way out, the enduring cure for man today, 
would seem to be to create a new self 
adequate to command the forces that now 
operate so aimlessly and yet so compulsively. 
The crisis of our evolution calls for a radical 
change of our nature and consciousness and 
new instruments native to this larger nature 
and consciousness. What we are seeing all 
round are but the birth pangs of this new 
order. Or so it has seemed to more than 
one intelligent observer of the modern scene, 
observers capable of taking a Jarger view 
of human becoming, its laws, and so on. 

_ It is only by a transfer of our will and 
powers of personality to a higher, unifying 
centre that we can hope to find an adequate 
cure for the growing pains of human 
evolution. Anything short of this can be 


but a palliatve, sometimes it can even 
worsen the situation. What we are really 
looking for is a harmony of the inner and 
the outer, of the science of self with the 
science of things. As Hodin puts it, the 
future belongs to a life-affirming monism. 
(The Dilemma of Being Modern) It is 
needless to say that this calls for world 
loyalty in which all parochialism should 
perish or be transcended. Nationalism is no 
longer enough. 

The time is ripe to redefine the nature 
of mari and his goal. Perhaps our greatest 
challenge, the finest hour, is before us : How 
to Be a Man under Modern Conditions of 
Life. Nietzsche has described the nature of 
that creative experiment in the life of 
Goethe. He said that Goethe disciplined 
himself into wholeness, he created himself. 
Such a spirit who has become free stands 
amid the cosmos in the faith that in the 
whole all is redeemed and affirmed—he does 
not negate any more. The task today is 
for a similar sense of wholeness, the larger 
view, for more discipline and not less. 
Without such a faith we shall go under. 
In the minatory words of Spengler, human 
beings of the twentieth century go down- 
hill, seeing. Seeing, or unseeing, the result 
ig the same. 


Towarps INTEGRATION 


Rebellion, as commonly understood, is not 
the remedy. Indeed, very often it is part 
of a world-wide quackery, salvation from 
outside, the fond hope of getting something 
for nothing, or very little. In any case, 
the more violence, the less revolution. Life, 
after all, is larger than politics. Politicians, 
who do not know the nature of reality, 
are eager and willing ‘to change everything 
and everyone—except themselves, But this 
is to begin ať the wrong end, from the 
outside. To endure, change must begin from 
within and perhaps on a smalt scale, with 


THE MALADY OF THE MODERN 


the individual, Also rebellion is meaningful 
when it is not only against! but also for 
something. Today’s rebels, as some of them 
are beginning to realize, are often rebels 
without a cause. We must learn ‘to revolt 
against revolt’, Freedom is not anarchy nor 
is Realpolitik the best guarantee for a 
human whole. In the world that is coming 
upon us both politics and rebellion may 
become anachronisms. As Norman Cousins 
once said, modern man is obsolete. He will 
be replaced by the Integral Man. It is good 
to have been a modern man, bad to remain 
one. 

We must begin at the beginning—by 
going within. The truth that we want to 
see established in the outer world, let us 
establish in ourselves, in each one of us, 
in our consciousness, in our impulses and 
activities. (Nolini Kanta Gupta) The 
choice of the self, the self as freedom, is 
man’s hardest and ultimate choice. This 
does not mean a wholly inward living, a 
rejection of history or opting for some pet 
period and formula in the past. The 
nostalgic fallacy is bound to boomerang. We 
belong to the future rather than the past. 
Neither an uncritical revival nor an equally 
uncritical futurism will do. In the tension 
between the past and the present there is 
always an element of luck. It can be lived 
rather than thought. In any case, it is 
not to be manipulated. To imagine the 
past and remember the future is always a 
delicate balance, an open-ended position. If 
there is to be a future for man, it is this 
delicate and creative balance that we must 
somehow discover and activate. Not an easy 
task at all, but without it ‘a life of unity, 
mutuality, and harmony’ (Sri Aurobindo ) 
will always escape us. 

To explore the possibility of such a 
breakthrough calls for maturity and courage, 
which neurobiology defines as ‘nothing but 
an affirmative answer to the shocks of 
existence, which must be borne for the 
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actualization of one’s own nature’. In the 
very, courage to accept one’s finiteness, there 
may be a touch of the Infinite, the religious 
note ; or else Socrates would not have said : 
Men of Athens, I will obey God rather 
than you. The now of decision is always. 
If we want to get outtof the endless vicious 
circles that make our day-to-day living we 
have to decide and act. Indeed, there will 
have to be a succession of acts, of intel- 
ligently directed will. An integral discipline 
must replace the problems created by 
disproportionate development. 

If the diseases of the will and under- 
standing have to be cured, we shall need, 
above all, the discipline of love, one word 
too often profaned. Not to join in hate 
but in love was I born—Antigone’s simple 
but profound assertion will outlast every 
other manifesto. To make ourselves capable 
of loving and ready to receive love is the 
paramount problem of integration, indeed 
the key to salvation. The man who wrote 
that, Lewis Mumford, was not a sen- 
timentalist,. How, in a wholly unbalanced 
industrial society, to supply this more than 
biologic or economic need of the human 
spirit is a task which we are far from 
having solved. 

To solve it we shall have to, by the way, 
get rid of our time obsession and learn 
patience, a hard thing. Pure presentism, 
that error with a long history, has to be 
laid to rest. Our age. as Russell once said, 
is the most parochial since Homer. We have 
to recover the older capacity of looking 
before and after, man’s  time-binding 
capacity to which Korzybski has referred in 
connection with the role of computers, 
Like the early sages we have to become, 
once more, masters of undivided time, 
akhanda-dandamana. It is of course not 
the quantity but the quality of time that 
matters. Eternity, be thou my refuge !— 
the old prayer could still save us from 
being time’s newest fools. In Greek legend 


Achilles’ mother pul pelore ner 
choice of a long life or a short life full of 
deeds and honour. In our days empty time 
—and with the increase of leisure there will 
be more of it—fills us with dismay. Time- 
killing devices have become a flourishing 
industry. We are its regular victims. 
But those who are engaged in killing time 
have already been killed by time. Nthatah 
pirvameva, Today having ‘a good time’ 
means a flight from reality rather than a 
heightening of living and consciousness. 
Only if we are adjusted to the Nature of 
Things—-and modern man is most definitely 
not, he has interfered rather than co-operat- 
ed with nature—and try to serve the com- 
munity or the race in a spirit of non-attach- 
ment can there be any hope for man. 
This is obviously a desperate hope, our con- 
fidence in creation. Le Paradis est toujours 
à refaire, we have always to build Paradise 
anew. Is the Atman, one wonders, the 
answer to the atom ? . 

Come what may, the patient must wish 
to be cured, must be willing to pay the price 
of health. The thousand bitters of our time 
of troubles are justified only in so far as they 
teach—and we are prepared to learn—that 
integrity, courage, love, understanding, and 
sacrifice are still values and’ will always be 
so. But the values call for a new body, 
since they must operate in a vastly altered 


son we 


CULILCAL. 
these values, the yet untried potencies of 
the soul, are likely to be realized, here and 
now. But is that pragmatic test so impor- 
tant ? Human creativity, or idealism is not 
a mater of calculus. There is an element 
of the unpredictable on the modern scene. 
The attempt to reconcile opposites will be 
the test of our vitality in terms of, not sur- 
vival, but significance. If we fail, ‘science 
sans conscience’ will continue to spell the 
ruin of our soul 

The doubting Glaucon said: Socrates, 
I do not believe that! there is such a city of 
God anywhere on earth. To which Socrates 
replied: Whether such a city exists in 
heaven or ever will exist on earth, the wise 
man will live after the manner of that city, 
having nothing to do with any other, and in 
looking upon it, set’ his own house in order. 
Shall we at least set our own houses in 
order, and be at home instead of being ‘ not! 
wanted anywhere’? Shall we, out of the 
unbearable tension of the past and the 
present be able to create a viable future ? 


WUE May vrusiee atu Wa ah wu mae 


Wrote Lawrence Ferlinghetti : 


I am waiting for the day 

That maketh all things clear. 

And I am waiting 

For the lost music to sound again 
In the Lost Continent. 


For centuries, and perhaps for thousands of years, culture has been mainly concerned 
with conquering and building a human universe separate from Nature. Culture has for 
long been a kind of secret garden planted by man for his fellowmen in the jungle of the 
world, It is highly significant that today the trend is the other way round, and that 
men, in their very culture, and not merely in their comfort, are alarmed by having 
exaggerated the gap between them and that Nature of which they are part. 


Renz Maneu 
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THE REAL increase in the Net National 
Product in the eight years from 1960-61 to 
1968-69 was only 26°5 per cent, which is 
a compound growth rate of less than 3 per 
cent per annum. It is the annual fluctua- 
tion in agricultural production that! largely 
explains the unsteady growth of the N.N.P. 
Moreover, the results of the meagre growth 
rate of ‘the national income have been almost 
completely neutralized by the increase in 
population. If we divide the N.N.P. by the 
estimated population each year to get the 
N.N.P. per capita, it becomes clear that the 
per capita N.N.P. increased from Rs 306°7 
in 1960-61 to just Rs 321:3 in 1967-68 but 
fell to Rs 3194 in 1968-69. This is an 
increase at best of only 4'5 per cent in eight 
years which is about half per cent per 
annum, 

A rise in per capita income merely repre- 
sents an increase in the average income, 
but if in the meantime the distribution, of 
income has become more unequal, the. rise 
may be enjoyed only by a few and the 
standard of living of the people in general 
may not show any sign of improvement. 
Basically the aim is to ascertain the con- 
sumption levels of the vast majority of the 
people. Indeed, it is a major goal of 
development planning to raise the abysmal- 


ly low level of living of the masses. A rise 
in the level of living is likely to improve 
almost all other conditions, in particular 
labour input and efficiency, and thus 
productivity. Attitudes and institutions are 
also likely to be improved. 


Cosr or Livine 


The per capita private consumer expendi- 
ture at 1960-61 prices rose from Rs 276°3 
in 1960-61 to Rs 2896 in 1968-69, 
that is, by 48 per cent in eight years 
or by about half per cent per annum. 
In the period from 1960-61 to 1967-68, 
the per capita rural consumer expenditure 
increased from Rs 2588 to Rs 268°6, that 
is, by 3°8 per cent, while the per capita 
urban consumer expenditure increased from 
Rs 356:4 to Rs 364°9, that is, by 2°4 per cent. 
Thus it seems that the average consumption 
in rural areas has increased a little, though 
only slightly, over the average consumption 
in urban areas. This is important because 
the essential problem is to make economic 
growth affect the lives of the rural and 
urban poor. 

According to the National Sample Sur- 
vey, the per capita rural consumption in 
1960-61 was Rs 2612 per annum; and 


cent) of the rural population lived below 
this average. Similarly, the per capita urban 
consumption in 1960-61 was Rs 3592 per 
annum ; and nearly two-thirds (more than 
6451 per cent) of the urban population 
lived below this average. 

For rural households with a per capita 
monthly expenditure of between Rs 18 and 
Rs 21 or an annual per capita expenditure 
of Rs 237°3 which is a little below the 
average (Rs 261°2), about half (50:31 per 
cent) of the total expenditure is spent on 
food grains and substitutes, and about a 
quarter (2410 per cent) on other food 
items. At this level, about 75:0 per cent of 
the total expenditure is spent on food and 
if we add to it the fuel and light expendi- 
ture (6°67 per cent), more than 80°0 per 
cent is spent on sheer physical existence. 

In July 1962 a working group for the 
Planning Commission considered, at 1960-61 
prices, ‘the per capita consumption average 
of Rs 20 per month to be the bare minimum 
level of living in India. This figure excludes 
the expenditures on health and educaticn, 
both of which are expected to be provided 
by the State in keeping with the provisions 
on health and education in the Constitution 
and in the light of the Constitution’s other 
commitments. Since rural prices are general- 
ly lower than urban prices, tthe rural 
minimum level of living should, by this 
standard, be somewhat lower than Rs 20 per 
month at 1960-61 prices; consequently. 
Rs 15 per month at 1960-61 prices will be 
considered as the minimum. According to 
the series of consumers’ price indexes for 
agricultural labourers, which is regularly 
issued by the Labour Bureau, prices have 
doubled between 1960-61 and 1967-68. One 
can use NSS data to estimate the percentage 
of rural people consuming less than Rs 15 
per month at constant 1960-61 prices. The 
percentage went up from 38°0 in 1960-61 
to 73:2 in 1967-68. (The adjusted figures 


the end of the 1Ybus, more than su per cent 
of the rural population i1 India ( about 300 
million in number) were below even the 
barest minimum acceptable level of living. 

The Central Government Employees Pay 
Commission (1957-59) considered a mini- 
mum diet for an adult ‘n moderate activity 
in connexion with its observations on 
minimum remuneration. This with a slight 
modification will give us a minimum diet 
composed of 17 oz. of cereal, 3 oz. of pulses, 
6 oz. of vegetables, 4 oz. of milk, 1'5 oz. 
of sugar and gur and 1:25 oz. of edible oils 
per day. The cost of the minimum diet for 
an adult at 1967-68 prices may be worked 
out on the basis of the rural retail prices 
for different consumption items obtained 
from NSS data. If account is also taken 
of the non-food component of the minimum 
standard, the rural minimum level of living 
would be Rs 29°49 per month in 1967-68. 
By this standard, the adjusted percentage 
of rural population below this minimum 
would be more than 63 per cent in 1967-68. 

The rural poor consist predominantly of 
households composed of agricultural labour- 
ers and small landholders with cultivated 
holdings of less than 5'0 acres and more 
often less than 2'5 acres. The two groups 
would also include village artisans progres- 
sively thrown out of their traditional 
employment. 


Mosr Depressep Group IN INDA 


The two agricultural labour enquiries con- 
ducted in 1950-51 and 1956-57 studied the 
conditions of the most depressed group in 
India, the group of people dependent on 
agricultural Jabour or marginal cultivation 
for their livelihood, ancl found a decline of 
about 10 per cent in “he incomes of agri- 
cultural labourers in the seven year interval. 

In 1956-57 about 25 per cent of the 
rural households were households of agri- 


ee 
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cultural labourers. In the years 1956-57 
and 1963-64 about 60 per cent of the 
households of these agricultural labourers 
had no land and hence they depended 
almost entirely on the personal labour of 
their members, The remaining 40 per cent 
cultivated small pieces of land ; nevertheless 
their main dependence was on wage employ- 
ment in agriculture or outside agriculture. 
Nearly three fourths of the agricultural 
labourers worked as casual labourers, 
that is, they worked if and when work 
was available. Otherwise, they were 
unemployed. The remaining one fourth 
were attached labourers, that is, they work- 
ed for a single employer under some kind 
of a contract extending to a period of not 
less than one year. 

According to a study by the Reserve Bank 
of India in 1966, the lower 30 per cent of 
rural households owned 0'1 per cent, while 
the highest 10 per cent owned 56°0 per cent 
of the land. The first 75 per cent of the 
househelds owned only 25 per cent of the 
value of the total assets of all rural 
households, while the last 25 per cent of 
the households in the higher assets bracket 
owned as much as 75 per cent. The bottom 
25 per cent of households owned 1°6 per 
cent and the top 10 per cent owned 515 
per cent. 

According to the Seventeenth Round of 
the National Sample Survey, nearly 36 per 
cent of the rural households did not 
cultivate any land or cultivated less than 
half an acre each in 1960-61. Households 
cultivating no land or less than 2'5 acres 
each constituted 57°59 per cent of the rural 
households and between them they operated 
7 per cent of the total land. On the 
other hand, only 2'09 per cent of the 
households had operational holdings of more 
than 30 acres each, but between them they 
operated nearly 23 per cent of the total 
land. While very large proportions of the 
rural households cultivated very little or no 


land, very small proportions had relatively 
big operational holdings or con‘rolled dis- 
proportionately large parts of the total 
cultivated land. 


DISPROPORTIONATE CONCENTRATION 
oF WEALTH 


The real source of inequality lies in the 
disproportionate ownership of property. The 
desired goal of relating differences in income 
to efficiency of output can be achieved only 
to the extent that rural, urban, and 
industrial property owners are made to 
accept limitations and abridgements, 

Between 1950 and 1959 industrial profits 
rose by over 100 per cent, whereas the 
industrial wage rate improved by 35 per 
cent. If one allows for a 22 per cent rise 
in the cost of living in real terms, profits 
can be said to have increased in this nine- 
year period at a rate six ‘times greater than 
the rate ati which the wage rate increased. 
Real wage increases have not been com- 
mensurate with improvements in productiv- 
ity, During the period between 1947 and 
1958 the index of gross output per worker 
rose by 53 per cent, while that of real 
earnings per worker rose by 27 per cent. 
The Report of the National Commission on 
Labour (1969) reveals that wages as a 
percentage of value added by manufacture 
declined from 51°6 per cent in 1952 to 36:5 
per cent in 1964. 

Income inequality as manifested at a 
particular point of time portrays the severity 
of the situation. Not only does a pezson’s 
social and economic position tend to be 
static but the limitations on upward move- 
ment are severe. The opportunities for 
advancement afforded to individuals in the 
lowest income group in the West are far 
greater than in the corresponding group in 
India, even if both obtain the same share 
of the total income. Low average income, 
income inequality, and social stratification 


are causally interrelated. Particularly in the 
rural setting, inequality is, in fact, mainly 
a question of land ownership—which is 
associated with leisure, enjoyment of s’atus, 
and authority. Indeed, the inequality in 
social status results -in a withdrawal of 
major incentives from productive activity, 
especially if its pecuniary rewards are 
minimal. 


Ursan AND Rurau Poverty 


As we pierce through tthe veil of the 
overall income distribution, we find greater 
inequalities in particular segments of the 
economy than are revealed by the aggregate 
measure, Villages of less than 500 inhab- 
itants, which comprise about 68 per cent 
of all villages in India, are mostly compact 
clusters, while the cities with their shanty 
towns are teeming mazes that have grown 
without plan and without provision for open 
spaces, adequate traffic routes, and water 
pipes or other sanitary facilities, 

In comparing rural and urban seo‘ors, the 
calculations made by the National Income 
Committee disclosed that while the agricul- 
tural working force, which accounts for 68°2 
per cent of the labour force, received 47:5 
per cent of the total income, the non- 
agricultural sector, which is 31'8 per cent 
of the labour force, received 52°5 per cent 
of the total income. What is more, income 
in urban areas appears to be much more 
highly concentrated than in rural areas. 
Two recent studies suggest that the top 10 
per cent of households in all urban centres 
receive 9 to 12 per cent more of the 
toial urban income than the top 10 per 
cent in the rural sector receive of the rural 
income, 

Roughly, 40 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion and 50 per cent of the urban popula- 
tion fall below the estimated nationally 
desirable minimum—an annual per capita 


consumer expenditure of Rs 324 in the rural 


area and Rs 486 in the urban area at 
1968-69 prices. It means that at the 
beginning of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 
out of an estimated population of 5327 
million, 223°5 million people lived below the 
desirable minimum. Even if we accept the 
suggestion of the Planning Commission that 
the poorest 10 per cent probably have too 
many dependants per working member, the 
poverty of ati least 30 per cent of the rural 
population must be attributed to lack of 
adequate employment for its working 
members. A great many people have no 
capital with which to employ themselves, a 
fact which is the rcot of the problem of 
poverty in the country. 

In 1956-57 the National Sample Survey 
indicated that about 7 per cent of the urban 
labour force and 6 per cent of the rural 
labour force were unemployed. Under- 
employment, defined as those who have 
some work but are willing to take up 
additional work, cannot be precisely 
estimated, but it is believed to be of the 
order of 15 to 18 million. In the urban 
sector there is a smaller proportion of the 
total urban population in the working force 
than in the rural seotor, due partly to a 
lower degree of participation by women and 
partly to the higher proportion of students 
in towns. A feature of the unemployment 
problem in the urban sector is that a large 
proportion of the unemployed are educated. 

The essential and immediate task is to 
enable the poor in the rural areas who are 
living below the desired minimum, and who 
account for 30 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion (excluding the poorest 10 per cent), 
to reach the minimum consumer expen- 
diture of Rs 3240 per capita per annum. 
The poverty at the bottom, namely the 
poorest 10 per cent of the rural population, 
is probably due to a lack of sufficient 
earning capacity in the country and hence 
it will have to be relieved by special social 
assistance. However, the remaining 30 per 
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cent of the rural population living below 
the minimum may be lifted to the desirable 
minimum by offering them employment in 
the form of a rural works programme. 

The only feasible and immediately avail- 
able solution appears to be to offer and 
assure employment to all those who are 
willing to work for a minimum wage on 
works which can be immediately under- 
taken, namely projects of land development, 
irrigation, afforestation, road construction, 
and so on. This can immediately place in 
the hands of the poor, incomes which may 
give them the desirable minimum living and, 
in the process, create community assets such 
as improved land and water resources and 
establish a needed infrastructure which in 
due course will increase productivity in the 
economy. The works programme should 
make minimal use of scarce resources, such 
as cement and steel. 
real resources, namely, the additional 
consumer commodities—largely agricultural 
products—would be demanded by these 
people, the supply should be expanded to 
avoid an increase in the prices of these 
commodities, which would cause the greatest 
hardship on the poor. 


TAXATION 


There are two main ways in which 
inequality in the distribution of income and 
wealth can be reduced: the imposition of 
taxation at progressive rates, and the 
enlargement of the public sector. While the 
rates of tax returns to the national income 
have increased from 6'6 per cent in 1950-51 
to 142 per cent in 1965-66 (the propor- 
tion of tax revenues to national income was 
about 13 per cent in 1969-70), the share 
of the public sector in the reproducible 
tangible wealth of the country has increased 
from about 15 per cent in 1950-51 to 35 
per cent in 1965-66. By the end of the 
Third Five-Year Plan, annual plan outlay 


Since the matching | 


in the public sector rose to 11 per cent, 
not a negligible fraction of the national 
income, whereas in 1951-52 this was no 
more than 2°75 per cent, 

In a progressive tax system the way in 
which taxable income is distributed among 
various income groups is of considerable 
significance. A shift in the distribution of 
income in favour of the high-income groups 
Increases the tax revenues which con- 
sequently increases the national income. The 
direct tax system in India contains an 
element of progressiveness but the degree of 
progressiveness can be improved upon. A 
study was conducted to ascertain the extent 
to which the distribution of income in 
India has been modified by its tax policy. 
During the period from 1953-54 to 1956-57, 
95 per cent of the total households were 
in the low-income group and derived 80 
per cent of the total personal income, while 
5 per cent of the total households were in 
the high-income group obtaining 20 per cent 
of the total income. Direct taxation affected 
income distribution in favour of the low- 
income group only very slightly ; this group 
obtained 81 per cent of the total disposable 
income, while the high-income group 
obtained 19 per cent. 

In the income bracket equal to and 
below Rs 3,000, the rise in per household 
personal income was 0'4 per cent, while in 
the income brackets of Rs 3,001 to Rs 25,000 
and Rs 25,001 and above it was 95 per 
cent and 6:1 per cent respectively. The 
increase in the per household disposable 
income in the three brackets—Rs 3,000 and 
below, Rs 3,001 to Rs 25,000, and Rs 25,001 
and above—was 0'4 per cent, 94 per cent 
and 6:5 per cent respectively. Thus the 
direct taxes’ paid by the top income group 
increased at a slightly lower rate than that 
of its per household personal income. Direct 
taxation for the high-income non-salary 
earners’ group increased at a lower rate 
than this group’s persona] income and as a 


increased at a higher rate ( 13°6 per cent) 
than that of its personal income ( 12°9 per 
cent ). 

In this respect it would be worth while 
to consider the extent to which evasion of 
direct taxes takes place in the country. This 
occurs with respect to the high-income non- 
salary-earner group, as the farm households 
are not liable to income-tax of the Central 
Government and the salary-earners’ incomes 
are taxed at the source. According to 
Kaldor, tax evasion in the high-income non- 
salary-earners’ group amounted to between 
Rs 100 and Rs 300 crores in 1953-54, Tax 
evasion in 1955-56, according to an estimate 
by the Central Board of Revenue, was of 
the order of Rs 40 crores. In a study by 
Ojha and Bhatt the estimated magnitude 
of tax evasion (Rs 139-160 crores) was 
between the probable figures indicated by 
Kaldor and the Central Board of Revenue. 


Inpra COMPARED WITH OTHER CouNTRIES 


It is generally believed that inequality in 
the distribution of income tends to be 
greater in the underdeveloped economies 
than in the developed countries, A rough 
indicator of the degree of overall income 
distribution is the so-called Lorenz curve, 
which shows the share of the total income 
received by a given segment of the popula- 
tion and income distribution in terms of 
‘spending units’. In general the Lorenz 
curves for the United States and the 
United Kingdom are closer to the curve of 
equal distribution than is the curve for 
India. This means that in India not only 
is the average income extremely low, but 
the dispersion around this average is 
relatively wide. The data underlying the 
Lorenz curves, read in terms of ‘spending 
units’ in each country, indicate that while 
those in the top fifth and bottom fifth in 
the United States received 46 and 4 per 


corresponding figures for India were 50 and 
7 per cent respectively. The figures show- 
ing income distribution in terms of ‘ spend- 
ing units’ for the United States and the 
United Kingdom were based on sample 
surveys in the two countries and pertain 
to the year 1952. The figures for India 
were obtained by taking the average of 
estimates made by the Reserve Bank of 
India, N.C.A.E.R., and Kuznets, 

It would be interesting in this connex- 
ion to compare the salary disparities of 
professional workers and manual labourers 
in different countries. By taking the mean 
incomes of males in different occupations 
in Bombay city, the United States, and 
Ganada and comparing them with the 
mean incomes of males in unskilled manual 
occupations ( excluding domestic servants ), 
it is observed that in the United States 
the most favourably placed occupation, 
that of physicians and surgeons, afforded 
an income 5'9 times as large as that of 
unskilled manual workers. In Canada this 
ratio was 32:1 and in Bombay it was 
10:1. The incomes of business executives 
and government officers in higher posts in 
Bombay exceeded by 11 times those of 
manual labourers, while a similar ratio in 
the United States did not exceed 25:1. 
On the whole, for Bombay if could be 
said that what are generally described as 
higher professions and superior managerial, 
executive, and administrative posts have 
afforded incomes 8 to 10 times larger than 
those obtained in unskilled manual labour 
occupations in contrast to a ratio of 2 to 
25:1 in the United States and 3 to 3°5:1 
in Canada. 

The foregoing figures were taken from 
the Kothari Study (1970) in which the 
Statistics for the United States were for 
the year 1959, for Canada the statistics 
were for the year 1960-61, and for Bombay 
the statistics were for the year 1955-56, 
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In the absence of any all-India statistics, 
the Bombay ratios were checked in a 
general way. The data from the All-India 
Income-Tax Revenue Statistics indicate 
that the ratio of incomes of income-tax- 
paying Central Government employees, 
physicians, independent lawyers, and inde- 
pendent auditors to the incomes of unskilled 
factory workers in India would be very 
similar to identical ratios for Bombay city. 

The incomes of clerical personnel and 
teachers in Bombay exceeded by a good 
margin the incomes of skilled workers such 
~ as electricians, mechanics, and so on. Small 
wonder then that there is a clamour for 
clerical jobs in India, In the United 
States as well as in Canada the incomes 
of clerks and teachers often fell below 
those of some of the skilled manual cccupa- 
tions. Equally interesting is the fact that 
many of the skilled manual occupations in 
relation to unskilled occupations in Bombay 
revealed income ratios not very dissimilar to 
those in the United States and Canada. 
In fact, these ratios in Bombay, the United 
States, and Canada, all ranged between 
1:25: 1 and 1°75 :1. 

The fact that these particular ratios for 
Bombay, the United States, and Canada 
do not significantly differ is explained by 
Kuznets who points out that among certain 
occupations in the services sector, partic- 
ularly in the professional fields, minimum 
levels of income are required for the 
adequate pursuit of activity, and these 
minimum levels are a larger multiple of 
the country’s income per capita or per 
worker in the les developed than in the 
more developed countries. There are two 
additional facfors, which are: (i) the 
misallocation of educational resources, and 
(ii) the historical forces that have moulded 
the salary structure in public administration. 

Along the lines of S. J. Patel’s study it 
may be worth while to measure the eco- 
nomic gap between India and the United 
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States. These two large countries represent 
the extremes on the world economic land- 
scape—the per capita income in the United 
States being nearly 30 times higher than 
that in India. The data, showing Indian 
per capita income by sectoral origin in 
terms of U.S. relative prices, reveal that 
the prices of farm products in India are 
significantly lower than those in the United 
States. The estimate of India’s agricultural 
income has been raised by at least 50-60 
per cent, and perhaps more, to make it 
comparable with that in the United Svates. 
The output of modern and small-scale 
industries in India appears to have less 
value—on a relative price basis—than the 
output of the same industries in the United 
States. For the purpose of comparison, the 
cutput of both of these has been assumed 
to require a rough adjustment of about 
50 per cent. 

The data indicate that per capita income 
in the United States is nearly 30 times 
higher than that in India, but agricultural 
output per head of population is only 2'2 
times higher. Patel has suggested that at 
an annual per capita rate of growth of 
agricultural output of 2 per cent, India 
would need about only four decades to 
reach the present level of per capita output 
in the United States. Measured at com- 
parable prices, the net value of industrial 
output per head of the total population in 
the United States would seem to be 25-30 
times higher than that in India. Although 
the gap is very wide, the time needed to 
overcome it would not be very long if a 
high growth rate were maintained ( between 
7 and 10 per cent). The adjusted total 
for per capita commodity output in India 
is about one tenth of that in the United 
States. The transition from abject poverty 
to relative affluence would require five 
decades at a fer capita growth rate of 
commodity output of about 5 per cent 
per annum. 


The validity of per capita G.N.P. as an 
indicator of the level of economic develop- 
ment is questionable. The strong limitations 
are : (1) income concepts employed by each 
country are different; (ii) a perfectly 
equal income distribution is assumed within 
each country ; (iii) it does not take into 
account the age structure of the population 
of each country; (iv) it ignores the 
differences in dispensable incomes in each 
country ; and (v) it is scarcely efficient in 
dealing with the purchasing power of each 
country because of the impossibility of 
taking into account a number of other 
socio-economic factors. 

Attention has therefore been focussed on 
the order of the countries ranked by per 
capita G.N.P. The data employed are from 
A.LD. statistics. Figures for countries over 
a period of sixteen years from 1951 to 1966, 
in constant dollar terms are used. Countries 
are ranked in decreasing order, i.e. the 
wealthiest country is ranked number one. 


Array of countries by order of magnitude 
of per capita G.N.P. listed in order of AID. 
statistics. 


1951 1966 
United States 1 1 
F. R. Germany 14 9 
Japan 25 19 
Brazil 38 36 
India 43 42 
Pakistan 42 43 
Burma 44 44 


It is generally believed that in the early 
stages of industrialization in western Europe 
the income distribution became more 
unequal than it was previously and that 
only later, with the diffusion of ‘spread 
effects’ and rising production, and later as 
an effect of social legislation, this tendency 
was reversed. From this point of view, 
increasing inequality may be thought to be 
symptomatic of economic growth and 


dynamism. But the apparent increase 1 
inequality may be the result of a failure to 
develop rapidly. It should also be noted 
that in contrast to western countries, 
which did not in their early stages of 
development emphasize contrived economic 
growth, India and other developing 
countries are directing development by 
planning, and they have generally underlined 
equality as a main goal of planning. 


OBJECTIVES OF DEVELOPMENT 


India has been and continues to be one 
of the poorest countries in the world. When 
the average income is so low, economic 
inequalities inflict particular hardship on 
the masses. Ag yet, there has been no 
significant rise in the average income, and 
inequality is generally assumed to have 
increased. Over the three planning periods, 
the national income has gone up at an 
annual growth rate which seems modest 
when set against the rate of population 
growth. While the great majority of 
incomes, especially those that are relatively 
low, are only obtained through hard work, 
many of the larger incomes are derived 
with little or no work on the part of the 
recipients, The latter may be obtained from 
passive ownership of property. What is 
more, the degree of inequality in wealth 
distribution is higher than that in income 
distribution ; the distribution of land, for 
example, is very uneven. 

In development an important objective 
is to see that the plan reaches each segment 
of the population so as to ensure that its 
benefits aid, at least in some measure, the 
weaker and poorer sections of each com- 
munity, The obvious first step is to see that 
development takes place everywhere. In 
other words, attempts should be made to 
correct regional and area imbalances, 
especially by providing the appropriate 
infrastructure in all areas. Another step is 
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the extension of public services which raise 
the standard of living of the masses. To 
some extent this has taken place during the 
past twenty years in two decisive areas, 
education and public health. Possibilities of 
restraining the incomes and standards of 


In the course of his presidential remarks 
on the occasion of the above lecture, 
Mr D. Ghosh, M.A. ( Cantab.), formerly 
Economic Adviser, United Nations, and 
Chairman, Programme Evaluation Com- 
mittee, Planning Commission, Government 
of India, said : 

We economists start our discussions with 
the assumption that material wealth is 
welfare and that, therefore, every incre- 
ment of wealth brings to the individual 
and the society an equivalent increase of 
his or its total welfare. Obviously this is 
too bold an assumption. Though a man’s 
welfare increases with his income, it does 
not do so pari passu. A person with an 
income of Rs 5,000 a month is not ten 
times as happy as another who earns Rs 500 
a month. We also know by experience that 
a man’s happiness, even to the extent that 
it depends on income alone, is determined 
not so much by its absolute amount but 
_by the relation that amount has to the 
desirable level. A person who thinks he 
would be happy with an income of 
Rs 500 a month but who actually earns 
Rs 450 is likely to be happier than 
another whose objective is am income of 
Rs 10,000 a month but who achieves only 
Rs 5,000. 

Moreover, to think that a man’s happi- 
ness varies with his income is to subscribe to 
a view of life which is not yet universal in 
this country. We have inherited a philosophy 
which tells us that to ensure stable happi- 
ness a person should keep his wants within 


consumption of the affluent sections of 
society have also to be considered. An 
important way of redressing inequalities 
would be to improve the present situation 
of the common man in relation to public 
administration and public utilities, 


reasonable limits and, of course, work con- 
scientiously. Instead of letting wants and 
efforts pursue each other in an endless race, 
we wish that life be brought into harmony 
at an early, stage so that a person’s thoughts 
and energy may be directed to other 
purposes in life, 

A second set of difficulties arises when 
we try, to relate the aggregate welfare of a 
community or nation to changes in its aggre- 
gate income. For one thing it is difficult 
to compare the happiness of one man with 
that of another and still more difficult to 
add up happiness with a view to arriving 
at an estimate of their aggregate happiness. 
Whether and how the total welfare of a 
community increases or decreases with an 
Increase or decrease in its aggregate income 
is greatly, influenced by distribution. Hence 
a given increase in the total income of a 
community will be reflected differently, in 
terms of total welfare, amongst the poor 
and the rich. 

Two notes of caution emerge out of 
these considerations. First, in assessing the 
effect of economic development on our well- 
being, we should watch its impact on other 
aspects of life. Are these improving or 
deteriorating as a result of economic pro- 
gress? ` Secondly, we should carefully 
examine the effect of economic progress on 
the relative economic conditions of persons 
enjoying different standards of living. Are 
the poor getting poorer and the rich richer 
as a result of our programme of develop- 
ment ? 


Four Causes of Reality. By Wituiam 
Crew. Philosophical Library, New York. 
1969. pp. 163, $5.50 


Tus work seeks to show that a basic 
foundation of philosophy—the realm called 
metaphysics or ontology—is not some 
abstract realm of human understanding, but 
rather that it produces the very reality of 
the individual, the given society, the whole 
of humanity and the entire experienced 
reality. The power or drive produced by 
the various causes of reality brings forth 
effects which allow for the beginning, the 
development, the fructification, and the com- 
pletion of any given reality. Most people 
do not know about these basic causes even 
though they are lived out through their very 
lives. They are also lived out by societies, 
and whole cultures, 

A cause, according to Crews, is ‘ that 
thing which produces an effect’ and this 
effect or this product is called reality. A 
cause produces the reoccurrence of similar 
happenings, or a cycle in history. As new 
things come into reality, we unconsciously, 
perceive that these things fit into a pattern 
that has repeated itself many times over. 
We say that this pattern is the foundation 
of our concept of the ‘law of nature’. The 
author maintains that in order to connect 
the past, present, and future ‘there must 
be a pattern. This is how reality is fused 
together, for regardless of who, what, or 
which the thing is, having all things progress 
through a similar pattern produces a 
communication of similar existences in 
reality. This results in one reality.’ Crews 
maintains that there are four basic ways in 
which mankind views reality and that these 
views are based on four basic causes. 

In defining the four causes the author 
states that each has a positive side and a 


negative side, and that each cause ‘ offers 
something positive and necessary for the full 
presentation of reality, and when the full 
positive presentation is lacking the negative 
or contrary side of the cause dominates’. 
The causes are as follows : 


(a) The first cause presents a possibility 
for reality; the negative side of this 
is non-reality. 

The second cause presents the actual 
formation of the thing or being; the 
negative, on the contrary, is the non- 
being of reality (not to be confused 
with non-reality ). 

The third presents the fruition of 
reality ; the negative, or the contrary, 
is the frustration of reality or the non- 
productiveness or barrenness of reality. 
Finally, the fourth cause presents the 
purpose and the full realization of 
reality. The contrary is negative 
disharmony which is the result of a 
lack of complete fertilization of reality. 
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A complete understanding of the four 
causes will allow, in the words of Crews, 
‘an understanding of the complete cycle of 
reality’. He applies this ‘cycle of reality’ 
to the stages of development of persons, the 
history of people, and the development of 
nations and civilizations. 

According to the author each of these 
stages presents a different) viewpoint and 
each period of history manifests a different 
stage, as do individual countries at present 
emphasize different phases of these four 
causes. 

In summing up the four causes in history 
the author states that the ‘becoming or 
the first cause presented itself in Africa 
where over a long period the human man 
was presented in this reality. It seems that 
the geographical place and the cause is more 
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or less fixed. Africa to this day is still 
devoted to the becoming stage” When the 
next cause entered history a new 
geographical region came under the spot- 
light. The Nile valley and the Middle East 
became the regions of development for the 
second cause. ‘The social organizations of 
mankind were developed so that the 
development of the human being could 
take place.’ Crews maintains that the birth 
of Christ completed the second cause for 
mankind. ‘One government for the whole 
of mankind was established. Complete 
~ identity with the reality was established 
through the Greek achievement; and the 
completeness and the totality of the being 
was achieved by the Jews by providing the 
proper habits, a place in this reality and a set 
of laws which would govern the actions of 
the person in all circumstances of this life.’ 

The third period of mankind is concerned 
with ‘motivating the individual person to 
produce something from himself and bear 
fruit’, Since the emphasis upon the 
individual and his relationship with this 
reality and the reality beyond this world 
and the fullness of the individual person is, 
according to Grews, the main driving force 
of western civilization, it is in the West 
where the third cause is of prime impor- 
tance, He uses the example of the United 
States where the ‘American Way’ of life 
is for the ‘individual to develop himself to 
the fullest and to achieve as much happi- 
ness as possible’. 

The fourth cause is represented by the 
Chinese and Asians. Using the Chinese as 
an example of the fourth cause, Crews says : 
‘The Chinese always have been concerned 
with what man ts rather than what he can 
produce or own. The Chinese place the 
conduct of government upon the personal 
equation of group conscience? While 
western countries place the emphasis upon 
the individual and his paying heed to laws 
and conventions, ‘the Chinese in their turn 
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place the emphasis upon the oneness of all 
mankind and the harmony that should exist 
between individuals. The mainstream of 
Chinese thought has been the emphasis 
upon the central harmony, the cordial 
relationships between Nature and man, the 
preservation of one’s life and the full realiza- 
tion of one’s nature, of mental tranquility, 
and the interaction of the active and the 
passive in man and his nature and finally the 
fundamental goodness of human nature. 

Once the four causes are accepted as the 
framework in which to view reality, the 
author asserts that it is easy to see how the 
thinkers of the world with their various 
views contribute to the overall picture of 
reality. Works concerning the four causes 
are divided into four areas: the universal 
view, the general view, the specific view, 
and the individualistic view. The four causes 
can thus be seen in the overall picture of 
mankind at the universal level; they can 
be seen in the general picture of mankind, 
namely, society or culture ; they are present 
in the specific picture of mankind such as 
in definite societies, the Roman, Greek, 
Jewish, and American; and they can be 
seen in the life of the individual person 
through the four periods in which the 
person develops in this life. Thus we find 
that the author discusses the subject not 
in vacuo but with reference to different 
historical phenomena throughout the ages 
as well as at the various levels, making the 
book all the more interesting. 

The content of this work, according to 
the author, ‘is not considered as something 
original in the sense that) no one has 
approached the subject before, just the 
opposite, for many have written and dealt 
with the subjects discussed in this work. 
What is considered to be originality is the 


framework in which the subjects are 
presented ... through the four causes’. 
S. K. Nann 


INTERCULTURAL NEWS 


East Pakistan: The Story of Bangladesh 


FoLLowINe REPORTS of barbaric treatment 
and mass killing of the people of East Pakistan 
{now known as Bangladesh ), the Calcutta 
University Bangladesh Sahayak Samiti (an 
organization formed to aid the refugees ) pub- 
lished a brochure on 5 May 1971 to narrate 
the story of Bangladesh. The main part of 
the brochure, which was written by Dr 
Bangendu Ganguli and Dr Mira Ganguli, 
is given below. Their account was based 
mainly on the following: Md. Anisur 
Rahman, East and Wes Pakistan, a Problem 


in the Political Economy of Regional 
Planning, (Harvard University, 1968); 
Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama, vol. I, 


(London, 1968); Keesing’s Contemporary 
Archives, U.K.; and The Statesman, Calcutta, 
(The address of the Calcutta University 
Bangladesh Sahayak Samiti is : Senate House, 
Darbhanga Building, Calcutta 12.) 


The conscience of the world has been 
profoundly shocked at the latest manifesta- 
tion of the arrogant unrighteousness of the 
present rulers of Pakistan. This is but the 
culmination of a Jong series of acts of 
intimidation and economic exploitation, 
from suppression of the Bengalee people to 
deliberate mass murder. 

Separated geographically by over one 
thousand miles of Indian territory but 
bound together by the Islamic faith, two 
distant regions were united as the nation 
State of Pakistan just over twenty-three 
years ago. But these years did not bring 
the two wings any nearer. On the contrary, 
their differences were accentuated. There 
can be no doubt about the fact that the 
West wing prospered dramatically over the 
past two decades while the economically 
backward but more populous East wing 


remained one of the most backward areas 
of the world. And it is at the expense of 
the East wing that the West prospered. 


Economic Drspariry 


Per capita income in West Pakistan was 
much higher than in the East. While the 
disparity in real incomes per capita was 
somewhere between 40 and 50 per cent, the 
amount of resources made available to West 
Pakistan per capita had exceeded that to 
East Pakistan by an even wider margin. 
The latter was made possible partly by a 
net transfer of visible resources from the 
East to the West and partly -by a higher 
allocation of foreign aid to the West. 

One can obtain good approximations for 
regional incomes originating in banking and 
insurance by a breakdown of national totals 
based on the provincial distribution of 
deposits and advances of scheduled banks. 
This showed a ratio of about 3 to I in 
favour of West Pakistan. Some idea of the 
regional incomes originating in the Central 
Government and defence might be obtained 
by using the data on provincial distribution 
of the labour force in public administration. 
For 1955 this ratio was also about 3 to 1 
in favour of West Pakistan. 

Bu calculations of regional disparity in 
per capita money incomes would not quite 
reveal the disparity in real incomes since 
the purchasing power of money in the two 
regions was not the same. The Second 
Five-Year Plan of Pakistan stated that the 
prices of similar goods had generally been 
higher in East Pakistan than in West 
Pakistan, the difference sometimes far 
exceeding the cost! of transport and distribu- 
tion. Price differences widened during the 
period of the second plan. Over the period 
from 1959-60 to 1962-63 the regional’ price 


EAST PAKISTAN : 


index increased from 100 to 112 in East 


Pakistan, as against the increase from 100°: 


to only 102 in the West. In the Mid-Plan 
Review of the Third Five-Year Plan it was 
officially recognized that the upward trend 
in disparity had continued till the middle 
of the Third Plan period ( 1965-70). 

Structural differences between the econ- 
omies of the regions support the picture of 
per capita income disparity. In the early 
years of independence the industrial bases 
of the two regions were of about: the same 
size, and banking activity might have been 
greater in the East. However, evidence on 
the relative contributions of different sectors 
pointed toward a relatively backward 
structure of East Pakistan’s economy even 
then. The relative share of agriculture was 
higher in the East {70 per cent or so as 
compared with 50-55 per cent in the 
West), that of the manufacturing sector 
was somewhat lower, and that of the 
tertiary sector as a whole was distinctly 
lower. 

Over time, the structural differences 
increased further, with a higher rate of 
‘structural development’ in West Pakistan 
‘associated with a higher rate of growth in 
total (and per capita) domestic income. 
By the mid 1960s the relative share of 
agriculture in East Pakistan declined to only 
60 per cent while in West Pakistan it 
reached 46 per cent; the manufacturing 
sector contributed about 7-8 per cent of 
the total value added in East Pakistan, and 


about 14-15 per cent in West Pakistan ; 


the relative contribution of the tertiary 
sectors also increased ať a faster rate in 
West than in East Pakistan. From 1951 to 
1961 the proportion of the civilian labour 
force in agriculture increased from 83°2 per 
‘cent to 85:3 per cent in East Pakistan, and 
declined from 65:1 per cent to 593 per 
cent in West Pakistan. 

These structural differences were ead 
with a higher rate of ‘unemployment in 
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' unique situation. 
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East than in West Pakistan. The available 
evidence suggests that more than 20 per 
cent of the total labour force in East 
Pakistan was unemployed whereas in West 
Pakistan it was less than 8 per cent. In 
addition West Pakistan had a higher pro- 
portion of the more complex, capital iaten- 
sive, im a sense more advanced, industries. 
West Pakistan. had a more developed 
infrastructure. The transport system was 
more developed : in 1960 the mileage of the 
high type of roads was over six times that 
in East Pakistan; railway mileage was 
about three times that in East Pakistan ; 
the number of trucks and buses exceeded 
that in East Pakistan by five-fold. West 
Pakistan also enjoyed better facilities in 
communication, with more post and tele- 
graph offices, and nearly five times the 
number of telephones, than in East Pakistan 
in 1960. The power-generating capacity in 
West Pakistan was from 5 to 6 times that 
in East Pakistan. West Pakistan also had 
a greater supply of engineering, industrial, 
and technical personnel. Finally, she had 
greater access to the administrative 
machinery of the Central Government. 
The seat of the Federal Government was 
in West Pakistan. The overwhelming 
majority of the Central Government officers 
were from West Pakistan. The top positions 
( Secretaries and Joint Secretaries) includ- 
ing those of the- Finance Ministry which 
are of obvious importance for the allocation 
of resources, were occupied almost exclu- 
sively by West Pakistani civil servants (52 
out of 53 in 1960). In all, out of a total 


‘of 2,779 first-class officers in the various 


central services in 1960, 87 per cent were 
West Pakistanis. That a region with more 
than half of the total population occupied 
only 13 ‘per cent of the more important 
Central Government ‘positions might be a 
The’ Central Finance 
Minister and the Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission, both with ‘consider- 


able intiuence on the allocation of resources, 
never derived from East Pakistan. 

The seat of the Federal Government has 
a natural tendency to attract business and 
commerce, banking and industry. West 
Pakistan not only. hosted the Central 
Government, but also held nearly 90 
per cent of its positions. Thus the region 
was in the enviable position of controlling 
—through its hold over ‘the Central 
Government with all its economic controls 
—the allocation of strategic development 
resources available to the entire country, 

While there was substantial disparity in 
per capita regional incomes, and while the 
economy of East Pakistan was structurally 
more backward than that of West Pakistan, 
the disparity in average living standards 
was greater than these comparisons suggest. 
This was because of a much greater net 
flow of foreign resources into West than 
into East Pakistan; this resulted in a 
wider regional disparity iù the “absorption ° 
of goods and services, caused partly by. 
(a) a transfer of real (visible) resources 
from East to West Pakistan, at least in 
the early years of independence, and 
(b) a much larger flow of foreign aid 
into the western region. 

The transfer of visible resources from 
East to West Pakistan over the first decade 
or so since independence was evidenced by 
East Pakistan’s surplus overall balance of 
external trade for most of these years, 
taking both international and interregional 
trade together. In some of the remaining 
years also a transfer in the same direction 
in real terms would have been indicated 
if foreign exchange were valued at its real 
scarcity price instead of at the official 
price. Apart from the East-to-West transfer 
of visible resources, West Pakistan was 
fortunate in getting the bulk of foreign aid 
that flowed into the country. 

As against the disparities in the economic 
and other spheres in favour of West 


Pakistan, Kast Pakistan had her population, 
about 54 per cent of the country’s total. 
This population has been vocal. 


DEMAND FoR AUTONOMY 


In supporting the demand for Pakistan 
the people of East Bengal had expected 
that the new State would bring them 
material well-being and opportunities for 
advancement. But these hopes were not 
fulfilled. And the people of East Bengal 
naturally resented this fact. As early as 
February, 1948, one member, who did not 
particularly sympathize with the Bengalees, 
said in the Constituent Assembly: ‘A 
feeling is growing among the Eastern 
Pakistanis that Eastern Pakistan is being 
neglected and treated merely as a “colony” 
of Western Pakistan.” It was out of this 
feeling of resentment that the demand for 
provincial autonomy grew. People referred 
to the historic Lahore Resolution of the 
Muslim League adopted in 1940, which 
had declared that in Pakistan the constit- 
uent units would be ‘autonomous and 
sovereign’. They pointed out that actually 
Pakistan was upholding an ideal of central- 
ization of power rather than that of 
provincial autonomy. 

The sense of betrayal in East Bengal 
reached a climax over the question of 
language. In March, 1948, Jinnah, who 
had come to address the convocation of 
the Dacca University, was annoyed by the 
students’ demand that Bengali be recog- 
nized as a State language at par with 
Urdu. He categorically told his audience : 
‘Let me make it very clear to you that 
the State language of Pakistan is going to 
be Urdu and no other language,’ ” 

Bengalees saw this not only as a mortal 
blow to their culture but also as a threat 
to perpetuate their underrepresentation and 
inferior status in the administrative services, 
especially in relation to Punjabis by putting 
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them at a disadvantage in all competitive 
examinations, Resentment over the question 
exploded in February, 1952, when blood 
flowed freely—the blood of Jabbar, Salam, 
Rafiuddin, Barkat and twenty-two other 
young people who had dared to come out 
in support of their beloved mother tongue. 
The blood of the martyrs forced the 
League Government of East Bengal to 
demand Bengali as one of the State 
languages. This demand was turned down 
at that-time. But the Constitution adopted 
in 1956 declared: ‘The State languages 
of Pakistan shall be Urdu ‘and Bengali,’ 
The urge for provincial autonomy was 
perhaps the main cause of the virtual 
annihilation of the Musim League in East 
Pakistan in the 1954 elections, The United 
Front which came to power had reiterated 
the demand for provincial autonomy. in its 
election programme and the new ministry. 
concentrated on a seven-point programme 
which dealt largely with the same demand : 
‘Complete autonomy for East Pakistan in 
all matters except defence, foreign affairs 
and currency, which would be reserved for 
the central legislature” The ministry, how- 
ever, could achieve little because within a 
fortnight it was dismissed by the Central 
Government in a grossly arbitrary fashion. 
With the passage of time the economic 
disparity between the two wings of Pakistan 
grew and so did the urge for provincial 
autonomy. The military rule of Ayub 
Khan commenced in 1958 and lasted for 
ten years and a half. The military rule 
and the ‘Basic Democracy’ of Ayub Khan 
could not, for obvious reasons, create any 
opportunity for the realization of provincial 
autonomy. Quite naturally, new dimensions 
were added to the problem of provincial 
autonomy and in '1966 Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahaman announced the six-point pro- 
gramme for full provincial autonomy : 
‘Establishment of a federal’ form of 
government, with Parliament directly elected 
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by adult suffrage ; the Federal Government 
would control only defence and foreign 
policy, leaving all other subjects to the 
federating States of East Pakistan and West 
Pakistan ; to stop movement of capital 
from East to West Pakistan, either separate 
currencies or separate fiscal policies would 
be established; the Federal Government 
would share in State laxes for meeting 
its expenses, but would itself have no 
powers of taxation ; each of the federating 
States would be empowered to enter into 
trade agreements with foreign countries 
and would have full control over its earned 
foreign exchange; the States would have 
their own militia or para-military forces’ 


Mujibur was arrested just two months 
after the announcement of the six-point 
programme, The false Agartala Conspiracy 
Case was started in January 1968 pur- 
porting to show that a number of East 
Pakistani officers of high rank in civil and 
military establishments had entered into a 
conspiracy with the Indian diplomatic staff 
to bring about the freedom of East 
Pakistan. As an afterthought Mujibur, who 
was already in jail, was also implicated in 
this trial. i 

Anti-Ayub mass agitation broke out at 
the end of 1968 and its real leadership in 
East Pakistan was provided by the Students’ 
Joint Action Committee in which the 
student wings of all political parties 
were represented. The eleven-point demand 
of the students incorporated the salient 
features of the six-point programme. The 
anti-Ayub agitations forced the government 
to withdraw the Agartala Conspiracy Case 
and in the beginning of 1969 Mujibur was 
released. Eventually he was invited by 
Ayub Khan to join the Round Table Con- 
ference- in Rawalpindi. At the conference 
Mujibur Rahaman pointed out that the 
national question was the key question in 
Pakistan but it had been sought to be 
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by-passed by those in power ever since the 
inception of the new State. He said that 
East Pakistan had a separate entity given 
by unalterable facts of geography, eco- 
nomics, language, and culture. These facts 
had to be recognized in the organization of 
State and Government. He pressed for the 
recognition of the six points. 

The ‘Basic Democracy’ of Ayub Khan 
collapsed within a few days. There was 
a second military take-over. Ayub Khan 
was replaced by Yahya Khan on 
March 25, 1969. 

The aims of the new regime were enun- 
ciated in the three declarations issued by 
Yahya Khan in 1969 and 1970 and through 
the Legal Framework Order passed on 
March 30, 1970. Yahya avoided any 
direct commitment on the question of 
autonomy for East Pakistan. All he would 
say was that he wanted to grant the 
maximum autonomy to the provinces, 
subject to the limits set by the needs of 
an efficiently working Central Government, 

Under the Legal Framework Order 
elections would be held and the National 
Assembly of Pakistan would have to draw 
up a Constitution within 120 days from 
the day of its first sitting. Elections to the 
National Assembly and the Provincial 
Legislatures were indeed held in December, 
1970. The Awami League led by Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahaman won 167 out of 169 
seats allotted to East Pakistan in the 
National Assembly and thus secured an 
absolute majority in a House of 313. In 
the elections to the Provincial Legislature 
the electorate recorded its preference for 
the same party in almost equally emphatic 
terms. In January, 1971, Yahya Khan 
came to Dacca for talks with Mujibur 
Rahaman and other Awami League leaders. 
At the end of his visit, on January 14, 
Yahya referred to Mujibur Rahaman as 
the future Prime Minister of Pakistan and 
said that power was going’ to be transferred 
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to him soon. But he refused at the time 
to fix a date for the session of the National 
Assembly. After considerable delay, the 
Assembly was convened to meet at Dacca 
on March 3. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, whose 
People’s Party had won 85 seats in the 
National Assembly, threatened to boycott 
the Assembly unless the Awami League 
modified its six-point programme. He 
wanted a strong centre with wide powers 
specially in the field of taxation and 
foreign trade. Mujibur Rahaman declared 
that the people of East Bengal had given 
a clear verdict in favour-of the six-point 
programme envisaging full provincial 
autonomy and this verdict had to be 
respected. The country’s constitution had 
to be based on the six points. 

Preparations for the National Assembly 
session went on in spite of Bhuttos threat, 
and the Awami Leagues  thirty-member 
committee sat to review the draft constitu- 
tion prepared by the party on the basis of 
the six-point programme. Bhutto continued 
to press for the postponement of the session 
and threatened that there would be mass 
agitation all over the west wing if the 
National Assembly met without his party’s 
participation. And suddenly, on March 1, 
Yahya Khan postponed the session indef- 
initely. Announcing this decision with what 
he described as a ‘heavy heart’, he said 
that the attitude of the leaders of the two 
wings of Pakistan as also of India was 
regrettable. There was no elaboration of the 
cryptic reference to India, Yahya Khar 
further said that Pakistan faced the gravest 
crisis and postponement of the session was 
necessary to find some solution to this crisis. 
The governors of the West Pakistan 
provinces were immediately appointed as 
Martial Law Administrators for their 
respective areas and the Governor of East 
Pakistan was replaced by a new Martial 
Law Administrator. 

At a news conference Mujibur Rahaman 
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condemned this postponement as a conspir- 
acy and called for a hartal in Dacca on 
the next day and a general strike through- 
out the country the day, following. He 
regretted that the President had postponed 
the National Assembly session without even 
caring to consult the majority party. 
Spontaneous protest demonstrations against 
Yahya’s decision broke out in Dacca and 
several thousand people held a rally outside 
the venue of the news conference. 

As the demonstrators cried for retaliation 
Mujibur counselled patience and said : ‘We 
will launch a peaceful constitutional move- 
ment. But violence erupted in Dacca the 
next day as the Pakistani security forces 
fired on the people. Curfew was imposed 
in Dacca and two other towns and the 
Martial Law Administration issued a decree 
clamping Press censorship in East Pakistan. 
On March 3, Mujibur announced the start 
of a non-violent non-co-operation movement 
which would continue ‘until the ‘fun- 
damental democratic rights of the people 
of East Pakistan are secured’. On the same 
day Yahya Khan invited the leaders of the 
two wings to a conference in Dacca on 
March 10 to thrash out their differences 
over the formulation of the constitution. As 
hundreds of people were being killed and 
injured in street fighting between the troops 
and angry demonstrators, Mujibur declined 
the invitation to attend the conference. He 
said: ‘We do not want to sit with the 
perpetrators of mass murder? He asked 
that the troops be sent back to the barracks. 
This request was not heeded, and many 
more demonstrators were killed in the next 
few days, While the military Government 
reinforced troops in East Pakistan by planes 
and ships carrying more soldiers and 
equipment, Yahya Khan called the National 
Assembly session to meet on March 25. He, 
however, warned that the army would 
maintain the ‘complete and absolute’ 
integrity of Pakistan. 
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Mujibur Rahaman declared that his party 
would consider the question of attending 
the session only if Yahya Khan immediately 
lifted the martial law, withdrew troops, 
restored civilian rule, and ordered an 
inquiry into the recent Killing in East 
Pakistan. 

The non-co-operation movement continued, 
The whole of East Bengal was behind, 
Mujibur and his Awami League. Even the 
Chief Justice and all the Judges of the 
Dacca High Court responded to the call 
for non-co-operation. It was a stupendous 
and truly incomparable movement. On 
March 15, Mujibur Rahaman declared that 
he was taking over the administration of 
Bangladesh on the basis of hig party’s 
absolute majority in the National Assembly 
and the Provincial Assembly. He issued a 
set of 35 directives which amounted to 
unilateral declaration of autonomy. Within 
hours of this declaration Yahya Khan flew 
to Dacca and on March 16 talks between 
the two started. At a later stage Bhutto 
and other West Pakistani leaders joined the 
talks, 

At no stage was there any breakdown of 
talks or any indication by Yahya Khan or 
his team that they had taken a final stand 
that could not be abandoned. On the 
contrary, an agreement had been reached 
on four points. These were: lifting of 
martial law and transfer of power to a 
civilian government by a Presidential 
Proclamation ; transfer of power in the 
provinces to the majority parties; Yahya 
Khan to remain as,President and in control 
of the Central Government; and separate 
sittings of the National Assembly members 
from East and West Pakistan preparatory 
to a joint session of the House to finalize 
the constitution. Once this agreement in 
principle had been reached between Mujibur 
and Yahya, there was only the question of 
defining the powers of Bangladesh vis-à-vis 
the Centre during the interim phase. 
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But suddenly, on the night of March 
25-26, Yahya dashed out of Dacca under 
cover of darkness. Simultaneously the 
Pakistani army went into aotion to re-assert 
its authority throughout the eastern wing. 
Back in West Pakistan, Yahya broadcast a 
message to the nation banning the Awami 
League and charging Mujibur with treason. 
And on March 26, Mujibur Rahaman 
proclaimed the independence of Bangladesh 
as a Sovereign People’s Republic. Forma- 
tion of a provisional government of Bangla- 
desh was announced two days later and on 
April 17 the Democratic Republic was 
formally proclaimed. 

Tt is now clear that Yahya Khan and 
his team never had the slightest intention 
of solving Pakistan’s political crisis peace- 
fully. They were only interested in biding 
time to permit the reinforcement of troops 
with modern arms. The remarkable success 
of the civil disobedience movement left the 
Pakistan Government in no doubt that the 
days of colonial exploitation of the East 
wing were gone for ever. Hence the 
Pakistan Government ordered the com- 
mencement of genocidal military action on 
March 25, 

As the gallant people of Bangladesh rose 
to fight for their freedom, acre on acre of 
their golden-green motherland turned red 
with martyrs’ blood. 


War IN BANGLADESH 


A massive attack by the Pakistani armed 
forces was unleashed against the entire 
people of Bangladesh on the night of March 
25 and it is still continuing. The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan has chosen to flout not 
only the mandate of the people but all 
known canons of civilization. No ‘otal 
picture of the atrocities perpetrated by the 
Pakistani armed forces is available as yet. 
But the reports published in newspapers in 
India and abroad and the accounts given 
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by the lakhs of refugees who have come to 
India reveal! that the Pakistan Government 
has been carrying on cold-blooded genocide 
in Bangladesh. By. all accounts and evidence 
the Pakistani troops have unleashed a de 
facto total war against the entire population 
of Bangladesh, They are engaged in 
extensive aerial bombing and strafing on 
towns and villages. They are using sophis- 
ticated mass-killing weapons like tanks, 
cannon, mortars, and machine-guns. They 
have also used incendiary bombs and 
reportedly even napalm. The Government 
of Pakistan has systematically killed a large 
section of the Bengalee intellectuals and 
leaders of public opinion. They have 
deliberately killed teachers and students in 
large numbers, and they are killing all able- 
bodied Bengalees in a systematic way. An 
orgy of mass killing is on. 

The Government of Pakistan has blatantly 
violated the most precious principles of 
international law. It has violated, inter alia, 
the Preamble and Articles 1, 55, and 56 of 
the U.N. Charter, the Universa] Declaration 
of Human Rights, the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
1966, the International Covenant on 
Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights, 
1966, Article 23 (g) of the Hague Regula- 
tions, 1907, Article 3 of the Geneva Conven- 
tions, 1949, the Doctrine of Immunity of 
Non-Combatants from Belligerent Atttacks, 
and the Genocide Convention, 1948. 

A systematic pattern of physical and 
psychological destruction became apparent 
even during the first night of fighting on 
March 25, 1971. It was soon clear that 
certain groups had been selected to be the 
victims of completely unrestrained brutality. 
These included students and teachers. At 
Teast nine of the top academicians of the 
Dacca University were shot dead by the 
Pakistani troops in the course of the mid- 
night massacre of March 25. Many others 
were murdered in the next few days. 
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Twenty academicians of the University were 
lined up against the wall inside the 
University: campus on March 28 and shot 
dead. Many distinguished teachers, poets, 
novelists, physicians, and lawyers were 
killed by the army firing squads at Dacca, 
Khulna, Jessore, Rajshahi, Pabna, Chitta- 
gong, and Rangpur. Even young school 
children were not spared. Students of St 
Francis Xaviers School in Jessore were 
machine-gunned by the troops. 

Many university buildings at Dacca were 
completely destroyed. Every room in the 
three-storeyed Iqbal Hall was ransacked 
after the people inside had been done to 
death. Similar attacks took place at 
Jagannath Hall, Alimullah Hall, and the 
residence halls of the Dacca Medical College. 
Every individual was killed in these places. 

About fifty girl students residing in the 
Rokeya Hall of the Dacca University 
jumped to their death when Pakistani 
troops attacked the building. Most of the 
other girl students were brutally, treated and 
forcibly taken away by the troops to the 
cantonment. Shaheed Minar, erected in 
memory of the martyrs of the language 
movement, was totally destroyed. In the 
apartments of the faculty staff children 
were shot dead in their beds. 

John Rhode, an American A.ID. worker 
__ was in Dacca until recently and witnessed the 
destruction caused by the Pakistani troops 
there. In a letter released recently by’ the 
Senate Foreign Relations Comittee of the 
U.S.A, Rhode described how student 
dormitories of the Dacca University had 
been shelled by army tanks and alf the 
residents slaughtered. He spoke of ‘the 
planned killing of mich of the intellectual 
community including a majority of the 
professors at Dacca University’. In his 
opinion, ‘the law of the jungle prevails in 
Fast Pakistan, where the mass killing of 
unarmed civilians, the systematic elimination 


of the intelligentsia’ was in progress, 
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Simon Drik, a correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph was an eye-witness of the Dacca 
carnage. He said that on the morning of 
March 26 the army went about for eleven 
hours systematically destroying the entire 
old city of Dacca. People were burnt inside 
their homes. As people fled owt of the city 
troops followed them. Drik narrated how 
people asleep in a bazar had been shot 
dead and in the morning were still lying 
there with the rugs on them as if they were 
still sleeping. 

In two of the old city’s largest bazars the 
stench of dead and burning bodies was so 
overpowering that the survivors hac to 
walk about with cloths over their noses. The 
stench of decomposed bodies pervaded the 
air in almost every locality of Dacca. The 
Pakistani troops carried truck loads of 
bodies to the banks of the rivers and dumped 
them there. An open field between the 
Jagannath Hall and the Rokeya Hall in the 
University area had been turned into a mass 
burial ground. People were forced by the 
troops to dig graves and, when they had 
finished, they themselves were machine- 
gunned by the troops. Dacca was stinking 
with decomposed bodies still littered on the 
streets even a fortnight after the military 
operations had begun. 

At Rajshahi, the Medical and the 
Engineering Colleges were repeatedly 
bombed. So were the T.B. Hospital and 
the Muslim School. Pakistani troops advanc- 
ing on Rajshahi destroyed everything in 
their way. Shouting °Jai Bangla’ slogans 
and without! uniforms they stormed Rajshahi 
and the adjoining villages on April 13 and 
went berserk as they gunned down civilians 
and set the town on fire. Terrorized 
civilians trying to cross the Padma river 


.were ruthlessly machine-gunned by troops 


waiting for them at the riverside. Women 
and children floundered and were drowned 
as machine-gun bullets sprayed the river 
and heavy mortar shells fell midstream. 
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Fleeing refugees were brutally murdered 
in other places as well. For days Pakistan 
Air Force fighters, flying low, machine- 
gunned streams of refugees on the Sylhet- 
Churkhai-Sutarkandi Road. The planes 
flew over wide areas in search of the fleeing 
persons and as soon as they caught sight 
of them, the aircraft swooped down to 
shower bullets. And near Comilla, on April 
9, a convoy of fifty trucks carrying Pakistani 
troops ‘stopped on the way every now and 
then to take pot shots at fleeing villagers 
or to burn roadside villages’. 

A Danish student who was in Chittagong 
till April 4 narrated stories of atrocities 
committed by the Pakistani troops on the 
civil population there. Children were killed 
in a village on the outskirts of Chittagong 
as the troops fired from machine-guns at 
some of the mud houses there. In ‘the city 
they shot many people. At one shop about 
fifteen people were buying food. The 
soldiers ordered them to come out and as 
they obeyed the troops lined them up and 
fired. Only one escaped with two bullet 
wounds. Alt the others were killed. The 
Danish student said that on March 31, the 
army started burning the bazars and mud 
houses. They also burned down about forty 
factories near the cantonment area and 
along Dacca Road, during the next three 
days. The New Market in Chittagong was 
destroyed with mortar shells. The student 
was told by an officer of a ship that about 
four hundred bodies had been seen floating 
in the river Karnaphuli. 

A jute mill manager from Chittagong 
related that all his employees had been 
battered to death. An engineer from 
Peterborough who was in Chittagong said 
that the army men were rounding up 
people and shooting them down. There was 
no attempt at questioning. If the people 
ran away they were shot down from behind 
like dogs. The engineer said that the Ben- 
galees were being killed in their thousands, 
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“If the men with guns couldn’t find anyone 
on the streets they threw mortar bombs 
through the windows of houses. There 
were hundreds of dead children.” Corpses, 
piled high, were left to rot in the streets. 

In Chittagong, Gomila, and Dacca 
Pakistani troops even used the bodies of 
murdered Bengalees to erect road barricades. 

The Pakistani armed forces have been 
laying waste villages and towns in a manner 
reminiscent of the Nazi atrocities. Every- 
where they go they leave in their trail 
scores of burnt! out villages and towns. 
Even Tagore’s house at Silaidah—where the 
poet spent one of the most creative periods 
of his life—has been completely destroyed 
by the troops. In addition to looting food 
godowns and granaries they have been 
spraying inflammable chemicals on agri- 
cultural land to destroy standing crops and 
to make the Jand uncultivable in future. 

Pakistani troops have been indulging in 
an orgy of molestation of women. In 
addition to the girl students of „Dacca 
University many young girls from different 
areas of the city were forcibly taken by the 
troops to the cantonment. Even the wives 
and daughters of Bengalee army officers 
were abducted. An eye-witness related how 
in one village on Comilla-Chandpur Road 
alf the womenfolk were stripped and asked 
to march in front of advancing trucks, All 
of them were either shot dead or crushed 
under the wheels of the trucks. 

The troops have been playing devilish 
tricks on innocent, credulous people. On 
several occasions, people were asked to come 
and collect their monthly pay packets. As 
the people lined up in good faith, they 
were mowed down with bullets. In another 
place people were invited to come and 
collect their rations from the ration shop - 
and they were assured that! no harm would 
be done te them. When the people carne 
to the shop the troops opened fire, killing 
one hundred persons, 
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The contents of the diary of a British 
businessman as published in a Calcutta daily 
show that even foreigners have not been 
spared. Three Britons were arrested on 
March 29 by an army unit and taken to 
the cantonment jin Dacca for having taken 
photos of the bombed-out St. Thomas 
Church in the old city of Dacca. One of 
them was an official employed by the 
British Council in Dacca while the other 
two were members of the British Volunteer 
Service Organization. Some people who 
witnessed the arrest! informed the American 
Consulate and a U.S. official was sent to 
the cantonment. He found the Britons 
literally lined up against the wall and the 
firing squad taking the aim. It was only 
this timely intervention that saved the lives 
of these three Britons. 

The Pakistan Government did not even 
grant permission to a Red Cross mercy 
plane to fly to Dacca. After waiting for 
two days in Karachi with relief supplies it 
had to go back. 
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It is next to impossible for any human 
being to describe in words the ghastly acts 
of brutality committed by the Pakistani 
armed forces. But the picture that emerges 
from scattered reports is terrible enough to 
shock even the most insensitive mind. The 
appalling slaughter is still continuing—yet 
the resistance of the people gocs on 
heroically day after searing day. No one 
knows how long this fight for liberty, 
dignity and human values will go on, how 
many more lives will have to be sacrificed 
in Bangladesh for saving civilization from 
barbarism. 

In this hour of the supreme trial and 
suffering of the people of Bangladesh, 
we appeal to the conscience of 
humanity. 

Help the people’s struggle in Bangladesh, 
help the government of the people, cry 
in a million voices, Halt to reaction. 
Come in your millions to the aid of 
democracy, to the success of civilization 
and culture, 


“We do not fear you, O Monster! for we have lived every day by conquering 


you, 


And we die with the faith that Peace is true, and Good is true, and true is the 


eternal One I? 


If the Deathless dwell not in the heart of death, 
If glad wisdom bloom not bursting the sheath of sorrow, 


Tf sin do not die of its own revealment, 


‘If pride break nof under its load of decorations, 


Then whence comes the hope that drives these men from their homes like stars rush- 
ing to their death in the morning light ? 

Shall the value of the martyrs’ blood and mothers’ tears be utterly lost in the dust 
of the earth, not buying Heaven with their price? 

And when Man bursts his morta] bounds, is not the Boundless revealed that moment ? 


RABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


Dr Donald Bishop 


Dr Donald Bishop is Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Washington State University, 
Pullman, Washington. Dr Bishop, who 
stayed at the Institute in June, teaches 
Philosophy of Religion and Oriental Philos- 
ophy and Religion. 

Dr Bishop’s main purpose in coming to 
India this summer was to gain a deeper 
insight into the teachings of: Sri Rama- 
krishna and the Ramakrishna movement. 
Dr Bishop personally believes that Sri 
Ramakrishna’s pluralistic approach - to 
religion is the best alternative today. His 
major interest is world peace and how 
religions cam contribute to it. Each religion 
is a separate path to God, and all religions 
are true. By accepting this basic truth the 
followers of all religions could be leaders 
in the cause of world peace. 


When asked how Americans reacted to 
the prevailing situation in East Pakistan he 
said that there had not been much of a 
response from the American public despite 
the fact that the situation was being 
reported by the press. He attributed this 
lack of response to general disillusionment, 
bordering on ‘reaction’, to the American 
role abroad. Since the American involve- 
ment in Vietnam, Americans are support- 
ing a ‘non-interference’ policy in inter- 
national affairs. 

Dr Bishop is strongly inclined toward 
pacifism and feels that it is the only 
realistic way of setitling disputes. He plans 
to visit the Gandhi Peace Foundation in 
New Delhi this summer. Dr Bishop’s essay, 
‘Gandhi and the Concept of Love’, was 
included im an anthology on Gandhi 
antitled, Quest for Gandhi, which was 
published by the Foundation in 1970. 

On 15 June, Dr Bishop led a group 


discussion at the Institute. The topics 
discussed were the role of America in the 
world today, racial injustice in the United 
States, youth unrest in America, and non- 
violence as an effective means to world 
peace. The discussion will appear in a 
subsequent issue of the BULLETIN. 


Students’ Day Home 


During the month of May the average 
daily attendance in the Students’ Day Home 
was 152, while the daily average number 
of students taking meals in the canteen 
was 123. The library issued a daily average 
of 289. books during the month, 


K. C. Bhattacharyya Memorial Lectures 


The K. C. Bhattacharyya Memorial 
Lectures for 1967, held by the University 
of Calcutta in collaboration with the 
Institute, were given on 8 and 9 April by 
Dr Daya Krishna, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Philosophy and Psychol- ` 
ogy at the University of Rajasthan. The 
subject of the lectures was ‘An Approach 
to K. C. Bhattacharyya’s Philosophy ’. 

Dr P. B. Chatterji, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Calcutta University, 
presided over the first lecture, and Mr 
Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, Deputy Director 
of Public Instruction, West Bengal, presided 
over the second one. 


Children’s Hour 


In May Children’s Hour was dedicated 
to Rabindranath ‘Tagore. Before an 
audience of 300, members of the Children’s 
and Junior libraries presented a programme 
based on the poet’s deep love for nature. 
They sang Tagore’s songs and recited his 
poetry and related the poet’s love for 
humanity. 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


International Guest House 


Among those who stayed in the Institute’s 
International Guest House last May were 
the following: 

Dr S. N. Sen, Chief of the Typhoon 
Committee Secretariat, United Nations 
Development Program, Manila, Philippines ; 

Dr A. C. Biswas, a Fellow of the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, 
Bombay ; 

Professor Mahmud Shah Qureshi, a 
refugee from Chittagong, Bangladesh. In 
Chittagong he was Reader in Bengali and 
Lecturer-in-charge of French at Chittagong 
University ; 

Mr A. Waushkuhn, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Mineralogy, University of 
Heidelberg, Germany ; 

Mr. Hart Keeler from the United States. 


Library and Reading Room 


After adjustment of condemned and lost . 


books, the number of books in the library in 
May was 56,269. 2,947 books were lent 
and 9,201 books were issued for reference. 
The reading room contained 220 Indian 
periodicals and 116 foreign ones ; there was 
an average daily attendance of 485 readers. 
Junior Library , 

Catering for children between 13 and 16 
years of age, the Junior library has 400 
members and 1,585 books. In May 183 
books were lent, and the daily average 
number of readers in the reading room 
was 11. 


Children’s Library 

Children between 6 and 12 years of age 
use the Children’s library. In May the 
Children’s library had 4,233 books and 895 
members. 634 books were lent, and in the 


reading room the average number of readers 
each day was 30. 
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Visitors in June 


Dr Shanti Kumar Das Gupta, the 
Education Minister of the Government of 
West Bengal visited the Institute on 
16 June. He was received by the Secretary 
and some members of the Institute’s 
Managing Committee and held a long 
discussion with them on various aspects of 
the Institute’s work. 

On 22 June Mrs Donna Courtney, 
accompanied by her three charming 
children, came to tea at the Institute. 
Mrs Courtney, who is the wife of Mr 
Charles Courtney, the Public Affairs 
Officer of the U.S.LS. in Calcutta, expressed 
great interest in the ideas underlying the 
work of the Institute. Christine, Katherine, 
and Aaron Courtney were delighted with 
the Children’s library and planned to visit 
it frequently. 


Dr R. K. Das Gupta 


On 26 June Dr R. K. Das Gupta lectured 
at the Institute on ‘The Revolt in East 
Bengal: Social and Cultural Background’. 
Dr Das Gupta is one of the Institute’s 
oldest friends and a well-known scholar and 
man of letters, He is at present teaching 
at the University of Delhi where he is the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, the Tagore 
Professor of Bengali Language and 
Literature, and Head of the Department 
of Modern Indian Languages. 


Postponed Lectures 


The following three lectures, which had 
been scheduled for June, were postponed : 

‘The Problems of Environmental Disrup- 
tion in Industrial Areas’ by Ajit Kumar 
Basu, D.Sc., F.LC. ; 

‘The Impact of Space-Exploration on 
Human Society’ by William B. Maillefert, 
Information Officer, U.S.I.S., Calcutta ; and 

‘ Dwijendralal’s Social Historical Dramas’ 
by S. C. Sengupta, M.A., Ph.D. 


july 3 


July 10 


July 17 


July 31 


JULY CALENDAR 
All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 


At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


Literary Situations in East Bengal since 1947 
Speaker: R. K. Das Gupta, M.A., P.R.S., D.Phil. ( Cal. ), 
D.Phil. ( Oxon. ) 
Tagore Professor of Bengali Language and Literature, 
and Head of the Department of Modern Indian Languages, 
University of Delhi 


President: Amalendu Basu, M.A., D.Phil. 
Professor and Head of the Department of English, 
University of Calcutta 


War on Poverty 


Speaker: H. Michael Bennett, B.A, M.G.A. 
Managing Director, American University Centre, Calcutta 


President : D. Ghosh, M.A. ( Cantab. ) 
Formerly Economic Adviser, United Nations, and Chairman, 
Programme Evaluation Commitee, Government of India” 


The Problems of Environmental Disruption in Industrialized Areas 


Speaker: Ajit Kumar Basu, D.Sc., F.LC. 
Scientist-in-charge, Calcutta Zonal Centre, 
Central Public Health Engineering Research Institute 


President: S. Chatterjee 
Chief Engineer, CM.P.O., Calcutta, and President, 
Assoctation of Engineers ( India ) 


Reforms and Changes in the Educational System of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
Speaker: Peter von Butler 

Vice-Consul and Cultural Affairs Officer, 


Consulate General of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Calcutta 


President: P. C. V. Mallik, M.A. ( Cantab. ) 
Registrar, Jadavpur University 


‘ay 


July 6 


July 7 
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OTHER LECTURES 


The Revolt in East Bengal: Economic Background 


Speaker: R. K. Das Gupta, M.A., P.R.S., D.Phil. ( Gal. ), 
D.Phil. ( Oxon. ) 


President ; R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. 
- Formerly Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University 


The Revolt in East Bengal: Political Background 


Speaker: R. K. Das Gupta, M.A., P.R.S., D.Phil. ( Cal. ) 
D.Phil. ( Oxon. ) 


President : Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. 


D. L. RAY MEMORIAL LECTURES 


(Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 


July 14 


July 21 


At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
(The third and fourth lectures ) 


Dwijendralal’s Social Historical Dramas 
Speaker: 8S, CG. Sengupta, M.A., Ph.D. 


Formerly Head of the Department of English, 
Jadavpur University 


President : S. M. Banerjee, M.A., LL.B., LA. & A.S. (ret. ) 


Dwijendralal’s Historical Dramas: Farces 
Speaker: S. C. Sengupta, M.A., Ph.D. 


Président: Pranab Ranjan Ghosh, M.A. 
Lecturer in Bengali, Calcutta University 


‘ 


C. F. ANDREWS MEMORIAL LECTURE 


( Held by the C. F. Andrews Centenary Committee in collaboration with the Institute ) 


July 28 


At 6.30 p.m, (in English ) 
Dinabandhu Andrews with Gandhi and Tagore 


Speaker: Kalidas Bhattacharyya, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 
Formerly Director, Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy, 
Visva-Bharatj, Santiniketan 

President: A. K. Mundie, M.A. 
Formerly Principal, Serampore College, West Bengal 
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SYMPOSIUM 
At 6 pm. (in English ) 


July 24 Changing Content and Method of Education in India 

Participants : S. N, Sen, M.A., PhD. 
Vice-Chancellor, Calcufta University 
Roma Choudhury, M.A., D.Phil. 
Vice-Chancellor, Rabindra Bharati 
University 
Swami Lokeswarananda 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Narendrapur 

President : Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. 
National Professor 


DISCOURSES 
On Mondays, 5, 12, 19, and 26 July © On Tuesdays, 6, 13, 20, and 27 July 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE INDIAN Tue Soaat PaiosoprHy oF 
BACKGROUND SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
( Based on contemporary, newspapers, Santwana Dasgupta, M.A. 
journals reminiscences, and Assistant Professor and Head of the 
unpublished documents ) Department of Economics, Bethune College, ` 
Sankari Prasad Basu, M.A. Calcutta 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 
On Thursdays, 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29 July On Fridays, 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30 July 


At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali) 
Ser KRISHNA IN THE MAHABHARATA SRIMAD-BHAGAVATAM 
Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Songs, Recitations, and Stories 
BANKIM GALPA ASAR 


Last Saturday, 31 July, at 4.45 pm. 
( Junior and Children’s Libraries ) 


,RAMAKRISHNA MISSION RELIEF WORK FOR REFUGEES 
FROM BANGLADESH 


Tue Ramakrishna Mission began relief work 
among the refugees from East Pakistan 
( Bangladesh ) on 14 April 1971. To begin 
with,. cooked food and flattened rice and 
molasses were distributed to 105,121 people. 

Camps were organized at key points along 
the border of West Bengal and East 
Pakistan. On 25 June there were thirteen 
such camps situated in three states, as 
follows: West Bengal 6; Assam 1; 
Meghalaya 6. 

These thirteen camps were organized 
under existing centres of the Ramakrishna 
Mission as follows: In West Bengal the 
Narendrapur centre opened camps at 
Gaighata, Kalashima, Bakachora, and 
Lakshmipur ; the Jalpaiguri centre opened 
a camp at Sakati; and the West Dinajpur 
centre opéned a camp at Dalimgaon. In 
Assam the Karimganj centre opened a camp 
at Fakirbazar; and in Meghalaya the 
Shillong centre opened four camps at 
Dawki, and the Cherrapunji centre opened 
two camps at Shella. 

The following table shows the number of 
refugees in these camps : 


CAMP REFUGEES 





Gaighata 7,009 
Kalashima 5,039 
Bakachora oe 5,785 
Lakshmipur wa 3,494 
Sakati .« 14,000 
Dalimgaon .. 30,000 
Fakirbazar +i 3,000 
Dawki (in 4 camps) 16,000 
Shella (in 2 camps ) 14,000 

TOTAL 98,327 


The Ramakrishna Missigen plans to open 
two more camps shortly, one in West 


Bengal under the Jalpaiguri centre, and one 
in Meghalaya at Tura under the Shillong 
centre. 


The Mission has so far spent over 
Rs. 200,000 on the maintenance and medical 
care of the refugees, In addition the 
Mission has utilized for their relief tarpaulins 
and large quantities of foodstuffs supplied 
from Government sources. In all the 
camps special attention is paid to the young 
children. Primary schools and medical care 
are provided for them and attempts are 
made to supply them with clothing and 
baby food. 


The Ramakrishna Mission Seva Pratish- 
than, the Mission’s general hospital in 
Calcutta, has a mobile medical unit. ‘This 
unit now pays twice-weekly visits to the 
four camps under the Narendrapur centre. 

The relief camps being run by the Rama- 
krishna Mission must be seen against the 
background of the refugee problem as a 
whole. In June there were six and a half 
million refugees, but more and more were 
still coming in every day and this put a 
constant strain on the organization of the 
camps. Writing in The Statesman ( Cal- 
cutta) of 9 July, Indira Luthra gave a 
vivid description of what happened to those 
who could not find accommodation in a 
camp near Calcutta. In pouring rain she 
saw them setting up their homes ‘in 
concrete pipes [stored in the area for an 
irrigation project], in galvanized iron pipes, 
beneath tatitered bits of cloth and bamboo 
matting. For lack of anything better, some 
rigged up a tent with the mother’s torn 
dhoti and a few sticks to hold it up. The 
less fortunate crouched under a pipe ; some 
sat outside the pipe keeping inside its 
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comparative safety the few worldly posses- 
sions they had been able to salvage.’ In 
the organized camps, the refugees are 
provided with tents or tarpaulin shelters. 

In the camps run by the Ramakrishna 
Mission the refugees sleep under tarpaulin 
shelters. Foodstuffs and other necessities are 
distributed and the refugees cook their own 
food in families or groups. The following 
table shows the materials distributed up to 
24 June 1971. These figures refer only 
to material donated to the Ramakrishna 
Mission in cash or kind. The Mission also 
distributed a large quantity of material 
supplied by the Government. 


Rice 5,669°65 quintals 


Atta (wholemeal flour) 390°40 ,„ 
Dal (lentils) 835°86 ,„ 
Vegetables 1,184:94 ,, 
Salt 20489, 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION RELIEF WORK FOR REFUGEES FROM BANGLADESH 


APPEAL FOR HELP 


Tue Ramakrishna Mission is now helping 
a total of 98,327 refugees. There are, how- 
ever, six and a half million refugees living 
in camps in various parts of India. Al- 
though relief materials have been sent from 
various sources there is still not nearly 
enough. Help is desperately needed to 
clothe, feed, and shelter these homeless 
victims forced to flee from Bangladesh due 
to the horrors of genocide. The Rama- 
krishna Mission urgently appeals for sup- 
port in this relief work in cash or kind. 
Items needed include: 


` 


Oil 38:83 quintals 
Spices 11:69 ,„ 
Flattened rice 8420 y 
Gur (molasses) 1776 
Fuel 64500 _,, 
Powdered milk 9,345'50 „p 
Barley 99°72, 
Glucase 30:00 C=» 
Utensils 636 pcs 
Lanterns 97 5, 
Soap 2,248 
New sarees 1,177 ,, 
New dhotis 176 ,„ 
Other new garments 1,590 ,, 
Old clothing 389 , 
Woollen blankets 98 Cs, 
Cotton blankets 1,932 ,, 
Sweaters 228 =a, 
Slates and pencils 143 ,, 
Baby food, dhotis, sarees, blankets, 


cotton blankets, lanterns, cooking utensils, 
medicines, and also transport vehicles. 
Help may be sent to: 


The General Secretary 
The Ramakrishna Mission 
Belur Math, Dt. Howrah 
Westy Bengal, India 

or to 


The Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture 
Gol Park, Calcutta 29 


APPEAL FOR ACTION 


Life-saving aid to the refugees will merely 
condemn them to prolonged suffering with- 
out hope of relief unless a way is found 
to enable them to return to their homes 
with full democratic rights, 

It is therefore urgent that the people of 
every country should now raise a loud voice 


of protest against the genocide and all 
fhe horrors that have been perpetrated in 
Bangladesh. All possible pressure must now 
be exerted by people everywhere to ensure . 
that the people of Bangladesh may re- 
turn home and live in full freedom and 
security. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


Tux RAMAERISHNA Mission Institute of Culture 
was established in 1938. Its work is founded 
upon the universal principle of the spiritual one- 
ness of all beings, Knowledge of spiritual oneness 
is the foundation’ of true human relationships. 
It extinguishes all sense of distinction and privi- 
lege, and transforms thoughts, emotions, and 
actions into channels of service to mankind. Thus 
it is also the true basis of world unity and peace 
and progress. 


THE PURPOSE of the Institute is the promotion of 
thought, knowledge, and education which develop 
a consciousness of the human race as a whole, its 
_ spiritual solidarity, and the unity of its civiliza- 
` tion. This education will create an allegiance to 
mankind as a community and thus provide a 
stable basis for true understanding and co-opera- 
tion among peoples with diverse political, social, 
and religious systems that they may live peacefully 
together in a co-operative commonwealth. 


Tre work of the Institute is conducted at three 
levels : the national level, the international level, 
and the world level. 


At the national level the Institute seeks to 
present a proper interpretation and appraisal of 
India’s cultural heritage and its full implications 
in the modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country and in national integration. 


At the international level the Institute seeks to 
study the different cultures of the world and their 
interrelations, revealing the basic idea of each 
culture and each culture’s contribution to other 
cultures and to the overall thought of humanity. 


At the world level the Institute seeks to pro- 
mote the integrated study of mankind’s cultural 
and scientific development from the universal 
standpoint, knitting the cultures together to form 
the concept of world civilization or the cultural 
heritage of mankind-as-a-whole. 


Tue Instrrute seeks to promote international 
cultural co-operation and invites collaboration 
from cultural organizations and leaders of thought 
in all countries in furthering its objectives. 


Tue Instirutz aims to become a miniature 
school of world civilization in which scholars and 
students drawn from the different cultural areas 
of the world will together pursue the study of 
mankind’s cultural and scientific development 
from the universal standpoint and create a new 
type of education which will establish the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual solidarity of mankind 
and provide the true basis of international cultural 
co-operation and the future world community. 


Tue aortes of the Institute include lectures, 
symposia, conferences, humanistic and intercultural 
studies, classes, study circles, a monthly BULLETIN, 
publications, a school of languages, and specialized 
libraries. 


THz BULLETIN, published monthly by the 
Institute, reproduces lectures given and papers 
read at the Institute. The Institute invites 
scholars to send for discussion, and subsequent 
publication in the BULLETIN, papers on subjects 
which would further the purpose of the Institute 
and contribute to its work on the national, inter- 
national, or world level. 


Tue Insrirute’s building accommodates an 
International Scholars’ House, an International 
Guest House, an auditorium which seats 1,000, 
two lecture halls, a conference room, class rooms, 
a lounge and reception rooms, rooms for professors 
and scholars, and the offices of the various 
departments. 


MEMBERSHIP oF THE INSTITUTE is open to 
anyone in sympathy with its aims and activities. 
An annual membership fee of Rs 36.00 or $8.00 
or £3.00 entitles members to receive the BULLETIN, 
use the library, and receive a concession of twentr 
per cent on the Institute’s publications 


All correspondence to be addressed to: 


Swami Nitya-swarup-ananda 
Secretary . 
The Ramakrishna . Mission Institute of Culture 
Gol Park, Calcutta 29 
Telegraphic address: INSTITUTE, CALQUTTA 29 
Telephone : 46-3431 (4 lines) 
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OBSERVATIONS 


LOOKING AT THE WORLD 


WE HERE continue our review of the ideas 
underlying the Institute’s three aims which 
guide its work on the national level, the 
international level, and the world level. 
Having concluded our review of the ideas 
underlying the first aim, we turn now to 
the second and third, taking them together 
since they are very closely related. 

On the international level the Institute’s 
aim is ‘to study the different cultures of 
the world and their interrelations, revealing 
the basic idea of each culture and each 
culture’s contribution to other cultures and 
to the overall thought of humanity’. On 
the world level the Institute’s aim is ‘to 
promote the integrated study of mankind’s 
cultural and scientific development from the 
universal standpoint, knitting the cultures 
together to form the concept of world 
civilization or the cultural heritage of 
mankind-as-a-whole’. l 

Each of the Institute’s three aims springs 
from a consideration of present conditions 
in the world and it expresses a desire to 
help find man’s next forward step. Together 
these aims combine into a unified attempt 
to play a part in processes which will 
carry man forward to the building of the 
future world community. 

What, then, are the conditions in the 
world today that call for the study of the 


different cultures of the world and for the 
integrated study of mankind’s cultural and 
scientific development ? At first glance the 
stark realities of the presentday world 
suggest no connexion at all with studies 
which appear to be purely academic. 
Poverty, ignorance, disease, and starvation 
are there; injustices are there; racial 
discrimination and innumerable forms of 
narrow prejudice are there; warfare, too, 
is there, and also massacre, pitiless, 
inhuman, horrible beyond words, relentlessly 
trampling upon all that civilized minds 
hold dear, and rendering not thousands but 
millions of souls homeless and uprooted, 
condemned to a living death. 

Are not these problems crying out for 
urgent, practical solution? Do they not 
threaten not merely the peace of the world, 
but the very existence of civilization ? 
What can the study and cultivation of 
cultures do to help man solve these 
problems ? The answer to these questions 
will emerge as our discussion proceeds 
during the next few months. 


- SEEKING THE CAUSE OF PROBLEMS 


In the first place, none will deny that 
suffering, in whatever form, calls for 
immediate relief to the extent that relief 
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is possible. That relief, however, touches 
only the surface of the problem; it treats 
the symptoms and not the cause. Relief 
measures, of whatever nature, must there- 
fore always be supported by further action 
which endeavours to deal with the problem 
at its root. That further action may, and 
usually will, appear to have very little 
connexion with the difficulties posed by the 
problem in its acute form. The scientist 
searching for the virus that causes a disease 
is not for the moment concerned with the 
effects of the virus upon the patient; his 
aim is to discover how to eliminate the 
virus, not merely its effects, His ultimate 
aim, however, is not, an abstract one 
divorced from practical reality; it is the 
most practical of all because it is the most 
fundamental. 

In the same way the study and cultiva- 
tion of cultures is for man today the most 
practical pursuit, for through it he will 
discover how to eliminate the causes of the 
world’s besetting problems. Cultures deal 
with thought patterns and behaviour 
patterns, and thought and behaviour are 
the material out of which, in positive or 
in negative ways, man has created the 
problems that he now wishes to solve. , 

Has he looked down upon and exploited 
those whose colour differs from his own ? 
Then now he reaps a harvest of social 
unrest based on racial antagonism. Has he 
tried to build up the economic strength of 
his own nation at the cost of a weaker 
nation ? Then now he reaps a harvest of 
rebellion. Has he built up a system and a 
way of life in which cut-throat competition 
is the supreme law and in which profit- 
making is the chief value? Then now he 
reaps a harvest of moral and spiritual 
sterility and a mentality ruled by fear. 

The first step towards solving these 
problems would be to` understand the 
thought processes that led to them and made 
them possible. What is racial discrimina- 
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tion ? How and why does it arise ? Under 
what conditions can it be eradicated and 
avoided ? Why does one nation or group 
strengthen its own economic life by sapping 
the strength of another? What is the 
source of the wrong attitude that leads to 
this? The organization of labour and 
industry, which is the main characteristic 
of modern society, does not of itself 
necessitate a system of cut-throat competi- 
tion with profit-making as the highest aim. 
These ideas are superimposed upon 
industrialization and they can be changed. 
At the root of the attitudes and behaviour 
that have led man deeper and deeper into 
these troubles lie mental factors that can 
be changed. 


Man’s Neep TO CHANGE HIMSELF 


Science tells us that in man’s evolution 
from lower forms of life to higher it was 
his own desire, the exercise of his will, that 
led him on. The processes of evolution 
have not ceased ; man, if he wills, can rise 
higher and yet higher. Since evolution 
centres in will it is first and foremost a 
mental phenomenon and not merely a 
physical one. We are accustomed to think- 
ing of evolution in terms of physical 
changes, overlooking the fact that mental 
changes preceded the physical changes and 
gave rise to the need for them. Man’s 
progress therefore depends upon mental 
changes which he must himself bring about. 
This is the key to the solution of his 
problems To solve his problems he must 
change himself. 

In order to change he must first know 
which way he is going, and he must know 
the rules of the game he is trying to play. 
Life in today’s urbanized society is a rat 
race, a scramble in which each one must 
elbow his way forward to get the better 
of the man next to him. This is the 
principle which governs his bread-winning, 
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his politics, his international policies, and 
his education. Education, indeed, is 
oriented to fitting him for a life based on 
the principle of competition and struggle; 
it provides neither time nor opportunity 
nor will to look beyond. l 

At the same time, however, the man who 
is caught up in the rat race knows, if he 
cares to recollect, that the principle of 
competition and struggle is not the only 
principle in life. Competition and struggle 
are manifestations of selfishness; but if 
selfishness is a powerful force, unselfishness 
also is a powerful force—life could not go 
on without it. Selfishness and unselfishness 
exist side by side, both appearing as 
motivating forces ; both are part and parcel 
of life, there for everyone to accept or 
reject. Unselfishness is quite as real a 
presence as the clamour for self ; everyone 
knows it; everyone knows that it is there 
within him as part of his mental make-up ; 
and yet it does not exist openly because it 
is not granted the same status as selfishness. 
Selfishness acquires high status by being 
presented in certain euphemistic disguises. 
Selfishness is what ‘ pays’, id is ‘ practical’ ; 
it is ‘good business’; it is ‘smart’; it is 
‘clever’, It is also legitimate; for an 
individual, as for a nation, to act in his 
own self-interest at the expense of someone 
else is quite legitimate and normal, whereas 
to act otherwise would be distinctly ‘odd’, 
if not ‘crazy’. Selfishness, in short, is said 
to be ‘good common sense’ and to go 
against it is ‘weakness’ or ‘foolishness’ or 
‘sheer stupidity’. Unselfishness in the 
business world—and the whole of urbanized 
life wherever it may be is the business 
world—is something that just ‘isn’t done’. 

At the same time, however, the selfish 
person is aware, even if only half consciously 
or subconsciously, that the life he is leading 
leaves him somehow incomplete. There are 
questions in his mind which it leaves 
. unanswered. What is the use of it all? 
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Where is it leading to ? There are longings 
in his heart which it leaves unfulfilled—he 
longs to ‘get away from it all’, to find 
‘peace and freedom’, but he is bound by 
the daily round and by the fear of losing 
what he has gained. Occasionally he gets 
a glimpse of a world beyond, a satisfying 
world of harmony, and then he suspects 
that his own ‘practical’ world of ‘good 
business’ is a hoax. His way of life seems 
hollow, and his money and possessions 
valueless because they cannot give him what 
he needs above all else—peace and freedom. 
Man cannot change himself unless he 
understands himself. By trying to base his 
thought and his way of life upon selfishness 
he has created a terrible conflict in his 
mind, for unselfishness is a force within 
him which cannot be suppressed. Unselfish- 
ness is a reaching out towards wholeness, 
the attempt to fulfil man’s innate desire 
to be at one with all things. Selfishness, 
too, is a reaching out towards wholeness, 
but in a very restricted sense. Unselfishness 
wants to reach wholeness by giving, sclfish- 
ness wants to reach wholeness by taking. 
Unselfishness and selfishness are therefore 
not two parallel forces, but a single force, 
acting both positively and negatively. 
Acting positively it is a force that! creates 
harmony, oneness, love; acting negatively 
it is a force that divides and creates 
disharmony. Selfishness is love of self, of 
power or money or comforts, or of anything 
else that supports self-interests at the cost 
of others, and that love of self: is a 
misguided use of the power of love. 
_In order to move forward it is necessary 
for man to understand this basic working 
of his mind. A powerful inner force urges 
him to be one with all things. Interpreting 
this in materialistic terms, he misunder- 
stands how it is to be done and tries to 
appropriate all things to himself, and the 
result is selfishness and materialism, endless 
problems and endless suffering. To extricate 
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himself from the problems and the suffering 
he must therefore go back to the starting 
point and reinterpret that powerful inner 
force that urges him to be one with all 
things. This inner force is a spiritual force 
that cannot be satisfied in material ways, 
so he must discover how to be one with 
all things in a spiritual sense. 

To be one with all things is to apprehend 
that which is common to all things. It is 
existence that is common to all things, the 
inner spiritual reality that is life itself and 
that temporarily assumes the great variety 
of forms that make up the physical world. 
When man finds unity in existence, which 
is ‘spiritual, he can then give material 
things their proper place and their proper 
use, diverting them to the service of man 
instead of vainly trying to possess them. 


SELFISHNESS AS THE CAUSE OF PROBLEMS 


We find, then, that selfishness, resulting 
from the mistaken interpretation of his 
need to be one with all things, is the 
primary cause of the tremendous problems 
that now confront man. His problems will 
not be solved until he analyses the causes 
to find the point of selfishness at the root, 
and sets up a process of rectification from 
that point. Take, for example, poverty 
and its derivatives, ignorance, disease, and 
starvation which combine to constitute one 
of the greatest problems in the world 
today. But poverty is everywhere found 
side by side with wealth, within each 
nation individually and within the comity 
of nations as a whole. If wealth exists, 
then povertly cannot be said to be the real 
problem, and the first question to be asked 
in seeking a solution is, Is there a point 
of selfishness at! the root ? 

The ability to analyse the genesis of his 
problems, to see that they arise from his 
own mistaken ideas and attitudes, would 
give man a sense of direction and help 
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him to realize that his progress depends 
upon his own will. Unesco’s asser‘ion that 
‘since wars begin in the minds of men it 
is in the minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed’ is a truth 
that can lead man to this very deep 
understanding of his own role in over- 
coming the world’s problems. He can only 
solve his problems by a strong determina- 
tion to understand himself and the strong 
forces within him ; to learn to discriminate 
befween the temporary, material manifesta- 
tions of existence and existence itself which 
is one, and which alone is real and infinite ; 
and to learn to identify himself with that 
one reality instead of with its ever-changing 
manifestations. 

Thus reorienting his mind, man will be 
enabled to give up the narrow outlook with 
which he has been endowed by birth and 
education ; he will break from the narrow 
confines of religion (or no religion), of 
group, region, or nafionality, and be ready 
to broaden his loyalty, his appreciations, and 
his ideals to include the whole world. 


A Mopern DILEMMA 


A remarkable feature of the world today 
is the inconsistency between two ‘trends— 
one new, one old. The new trend is towards 
the unification of the world, and it has 
been brought about by applied science and 
technology. A rapid increase in communica- 
tion has resulted in a physical linking of 
country with country so that in more and 
more fields the need is felt to take a world 
view of matters which concern the countries 
linked together. This trend towards 
unification is, however, almost entirely on 
the physical plane. It concerns aspects of 
man’s physical life, travel or health or 
economic questions such as aid, or trade, 
or finance. 

The old trend, on the other hand, is on 
the psychological plane. It concerns the 
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continuation of ideas of separateness result- 
ing from the structure and organization of 
the world that have existed for centuries 
and still exist today. On this plane each 
country is regarded as a separate entitly 
with the right and the duty to further and 
defend ifs own interests by opposing other 
countries and, at! the same time, to admit 
the right of other countries to do the 
same. Iø is customary for countries to 
group themselves together when they feel 
they have interests in common, but these 
groups often stand in opposition to other 
groups and care is taken to maintain what 
is known as a balance of power. 

So the world is faced with this great 
inconsistency that now stands as probably 
the greaffese stumbling block in the way of 
progress. On the one hand is the rapidly 
developing framework of world unity; on 
the other are the powerful structure and 
organization that maintain world frag- 
mentation. The force of the latter is far 
stronger than the force of the former 
simply because it has the power of tradition 
which igs anchored to established thought, 
habits, customs, and laws. 

During recent decades valiant attempts 
have been made to overcome this dilemma 
and establish progress on the basis of world 
unity; but these attempts have not 
succeeded because they have not been set 
free from dhe anchor of traditional frag- 
mentation. They have not been set free 
from this anchor because they have ignored 
entirely the fadt that the: anchor represents 
a very powerful psychological force which 
will have to be overcome before progress 
can be made. If the world is to move 
forward to unity the people of the world 
must first think in terms of unity. To 
attempt to build unity on a foundation of 
fragmentation is self-evident folly. 

So we are brought back to the fact that 
in order to solve his problems man must 
first change himself ; he must reorient his 
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mind away from all that is narrow and 
restricted and fragmented; he musi 
broaden his thought and his toncepts, his 
sympathy, and his understanding, to wide? 
and wider horizons until he can see 
the whole of existence as one and the 


peoples of the earth, maintaining 
their diversity and individuality, as one 
community. 


These are some of the ideas which led 
to the second and third aims of the 


‘Institute, which call for the study of the 


different cultures of the world and an 
integrated study of mankind’s cultural and 
scientific development. The desire to find 
some practical solution to the great world 
problems of the present time must lead, 
in the first place, to a search for the cause 
of those problems. Finding that the cause 
lies in man’s own behaviour it is natural 
to probe further and seek the cause of 
behaviour which has such disastrous results. 
The Institute believes that the basic cause 
of actions which lead to suffering is the 
simple fact that man does not understand 
himself. He does not know the power of 
his own thought; he does not know how 
to interpret, use, and control the forces 
within him; he does not know how to 
distinguish between what is apparently or 
temporarily real, and what is actually real 
in the sense that it is eternal and unchang- 
ing; in short man does not know his own 
nature. To know himself, to unders‘and 
himself, is thus his very first task. 

In continuing this discussion of the ideas 
underlying the work of the Institute we 
shall discuss in these columns how the 
study of the cultures of the world will 
release man from his present limited 
approach to life and reveal to him the 
combined wisdom of creative minds from 
earliest times to the present, and thus open 
up to him paths at present ignored which 
will lead him to the knowledge of himself 
he so urgently needs. 
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Waar we have shown so far is that the 
spirit proper is realized as pure knowledge, 
pure volition, and pure feeling-and-emotion, 
dissociated in their full autonomy, and 
realized each as I proper, and that this J 
proper is not merely each one of these as 
a distinct I, but also as their disjunctive 
unity. This, however, is only one aspect 
of the spiritual in man. There are two 
more aspects to be considered. One of 
them is the relation that each of these 
spirituals has to what it has transcended, 
the relation being understood from the 
standpoint of the dissociate spirit. The 
other aspect is the relation of the spiritual 
I to an actual or possible spiritual you. 
This latter aspect will be taken up later. 
We turn first to the former. 


PARADOX AND Irs ROLE IN PROGRESSIVE 
- DISSOCIATION 
Progressive dissociation of the spirit is 
at all possible because at each lower stage 


we discover some paradox which cannot be 
solved except by postulating a higher stage 
of dissociation of the spirit and treating 
the paradox in question as just a symbolic, 
pseudo representation of that dissociate 
spirit in the self-defeating language of the 
lower. 

Not thať this paradox is always dis- 
covered by everyone. Normally for the 
unreflective` person at the lower level it 
does not appear as a paradox at all: it 
appears as quite a natural phenomenon, 
Tt is only when one at that level reflects 
that the situation develops the paradox ; 
only then does the postulation of the 
relatively dissociate spirit, realizable at the 
next higher stage, and of the paradox itself 
as only its translation in the language of 
the lower put forward a demand for 
realizing the more dissociate spirit as 
projecting itself on the lower level which, 
relatively, is more in the field of Nature. 
“Projecting itself’ means creating a pseudo 
or symbolic Nature that coincides with the 
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given Nature at that level. This given 
Nature at the lower level, unless it be the 
gross Nature ait the lowest, is itself also a 
dissociate spirit relative to the next lower 
level on which too ‘this lower dissociate 
spirit projects itself, and so on. What all 
this means is that from the point of view 
of spirit the so-called Nature at every level 
is an unaccountable construction by the 
spirit, and that there is also undeniably a 
real Nature with which the constructed 
Nature coincides. In other words, from 
the point of view of spirit Nature as such 
is bracketed. 

Another name of this bracketing of 
Nature and constructing one in its place 
is spirit’s free reference to Nature. In this 
free relation to Nature the spirit can go 
on knowing Nature and ‘effect changes 
there, and even enjoy Nature and the 
changes in it, without being in the least 
affected or tarnished by it, in other words, 
without turning itself in any way into an 
item of Nature. This is how a muktapurusa, 
liberated man, in nirmdnakdya, the body 
of transformations, or a Bodhisattva 
behaves in the world. He moves in a 
world of his own that only coincides with 
the actual world. In other words, the 
world in which he moves is, from his point 
of view, his own construction, though 
from the point of view of Nature it is the 
actual world we speak of. From ‘the former 
point view, not only the exttra-bodily world, 
but also the body and mind of the spirit 
are the spirit’s own construction, 


INTELLECTUAL AND EXISTENTIAL VIEWS 
DISTINGUISHED 


This is the spiritual concept of the 
individual man. The natural man, on the 
other hand, is sought everywhere to be 
understood from ‘the point of view of 
matter, though the way this is understood 
has differed with different types of scientific 
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thinking. The extreme position of the 
naturalistic irterpretaition is, as we have 
seen, monistic, quite as much as the 
spiritualistic interpretation delineated so 
far: all the so-called levels of the individual 
man are understood strictly in the 
language of matter, the so-called novelty 
at each level being understood as some 
function of matter, with no question of 
realization excepti perhaps as dissociated 
from all the so-called spiritual adjuncts. At 
most, the novelties are sought to be 
understood as novel phenomena emerging 
in the course of evolution, but, all the same, 
material through and through. There is, 
again, a moderate type of materialistic view 
of the individual: that the individual man 
is just a unity of some disparate items of 
Nature, like (i) a particular body with 
the senses and the principle of life and 
(ii) a particular mind with all the details 
of mental affairs. Those who hold this 
view have not, however, given an intelligible 
account of how these diverse items get 
into a unity. According to them, either 
the mind itself is the J that unifies itself 
with the particular body (with its senses 
and the principle of life) or there is ə 
trans-mind self which is the real J, but 
nevertheless a thin item of Nature, this Z 
being the ultimate unifying principle. But 
exactly how the mind or the trans-mind J 
could unify disparate natural items--or 
even the simple question of how this mind 
or the trans-mind could get a body and 
get related to the extra-bodily world—has 
never been elucidated by these thinkers ; 
and whenever they have tried to explain 
these relations they have fallen into 
difficulties. 

The evolutionists also, with their concept 
of emergent novelty, have been in the same 
predicament, Even the extremists among 
the naturalists who have tried to understand 
all novelties in the strict language of matter 
have not fared better Could they avoid 
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novelty altogether? If not, have they 
given any satisfactory account of it purely 
in terms of matter? If, as some of them 
have done, they take the logic of the novel 
situation as always relatively better than 
that of the non-novel matter they started 
from and try, to explain the latter in terms 
of that better logic, would this not amount 
to introducing the language of  spirif 
through ithe backdoor ? There is, of course, 
a difference: these naturalists do not speak 
of any demand for spiritual realization. 
They call themselves better naturalists, But, 
even then, they proceed in the same way 
as the spiritualists do when they try to 
understand the lower level in terms of the 
logic of the higher, that is, as a sort of 
construction by the higher. Only they 
would call it logical—in some cases, 
mathematical—construction. This they do 
only because they have chosen to turn a 
deaf ear to the demand for the’ dissociation 
of the higher from its lingering entangle- 
ment in the meshes of the lower. 

The moderates among the naturalists men- 
tioned above, may agree that they are 
under no obligation to explain the unity 
of the disparate natural items like a 
particular body (with the senses and the 
principle of life) and a particular mind 
( with all its details) and probably also a 
particular self. The unity of these—they 
may argue—is after all a faot to start with, 
and the only task of a philosopher—they 
. may add—is just to describe the relation 
between ‘these. If the relations could be 
described, they would continue, in the 
language of other known relations, well and 
good ; if not, it would be enough to note 
that some new relations are involved, and 
nothing more could be demanded of them 
than a clear statement of the exact 
character of every such new relation. They 


argue that sometimes some analogues of- 


such relations may be found elsewhere, but 
what is most striking in the case of these 
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thinkers is that they do not fight shy even 
if no analogue is found. 

Our only charge against these moderate 
naturalists is that their account is a piece 
of lifeless intellectualism, an account, in 
other words, which is merely intellectual, 
with no sense of reality. Science, partic- 
ularly modern science, has, it is true, 
followed this procedure. For them many 
hypotheses are only mechanical formulae, 
with no demand, for a reality-sense. The 
only value of such hypotheses lies in their 
success in -making the systems in which 


they occur neat, self-consistent, as com- 


prehensive as possible, and fitting the actual 
events in Nature. 

Our contention against this procedure of 
science is as follows: Suppose there is a 
system which. contains mechanical hypoth- 
eses and yet has not all the four char- 
acteristics just mentioned. Suppose it is only 
neat, self-consistent, and as comprehensive 
as possible ; and no one asks whether it fits 
actual events in the world. Would anyone 
accept it as a real account of a situation, 


even though it, like every other scientific _— 


system, has started with ‘the data of 
observation ? Observed data that we start 
with do not impart the whole reality- 
value to a system; once the system is 
formed we have to enquire further whether 
it fits with actual events, say, by way of 
correct prediction, In the absence of such 
fitting, provided, of course, it does not 
positively misfit, the system and, therefore, 
the hypotheses contained in the system, are 
only dead and mechanical, though other- 
wise logically unobjectionable. This fitting, 
now, either logically follows from the other 
characteristics of a system or it does not. 
If it follows it need not be mentioned as 
a fourth characteristic, and if itt does not 
follow it has to be taken as just an 
additional feature, understood in quite 
another interest. In either case—and_ this 
is the point we have been driving at-from 
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the mere intellectualist point of view, one 
will have to .admig the possibility, in each 
particular case, of several alternative 
systems, each as fitting the actual events 
as well as any of the others, even though, 
as in every good system, one has started 
with observed data and worked out the 
system with as much neatness, self- 
consistency, and generality as possible. But 
this very possibility of alternative systems 
in each particular case imparts a sense of 
airiness, some lack of reality-sense, about 
each such system, and this is exactly what 
~ we meant by the phrase ‘dead, mechanical, 
merely intellectual theory ’. 

Moreover, if, as has often happened, 
‘fitting the actual events in the world’ be 
faken as only an additional consideration in 
‘another interest, it could well mean that 
the sense of reality—which is so much 
needed for any system which is not merely 
intellectual—has here been given only a 
grudging recognition; and this in its turn 
would almost amount to saying that science 
is under no obligation fo keep alive the 
reality-sense, it being enough, as it were, 
that a scientific system is neat, self- 
consistent, and as general as possible. At 
least, this would be the logical consequence 
of the idea of science under review. This 
is intellectualism par cxcellence which 
we have tried to avoid throughout this 
essay. 

A theoretical study inspired through and 
through with the proper reality-sense can- 
not have recourse to dead mechanical 
hypotheses. Every hypothesis should be, 
from beginning to end, imbued with that 
proper reality-sense: iu should,’in other 
words, be always possibly real and should, 
therefore, always demand verification. To 
put it in another way: it should always 
demand to be had as an actual reality. 
This reality that is demanded is sometimes 
none other than its place in Nature, but 
sometimes, as in regressive spiritual enquiry, 
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it has to be had in spiritual dissociation. 
These two ways of actualizing the demand 
distinguish the naturalistic and spiritualistic 
studies from each other, 


REALIZATION OF THE CONCEPT ‘ You’ 


At the beginning of this lecture we 
referred, for detailed consideration, to two 
additional aspects of the spiritual man: 
namely (i) the relation of the spirit at 
every higher level to what it has transcended 
of the lower level and (ii) the relation 
of the spiritual J to an actual or possible 
spiritual you. The first of these has been 
considered, and we here take up the 
second. 

The pure spirit discovered up till now 
is one that is J. But the spiritual nature 
of J-the-spirit is never complete without 
some reference to other persons symbolized 
as you and he. Of these two, again, you 
is more primary, he being only a possible 
you, either a you that was encountered in 
the past or one that may be encountered 
in the future. 

Like J, you too is found either in the 
state of Nature or in progressive dissocia- 
tion from natural contexts. In either case, 
again, there are two ways of having this 
you: I have you most obviously in volition, 
but I have it in knowledge too understood 
as a form of speech. Let us first consider 
the volitional approach, 


From the Volitional Point of View 


At whatever stage of my volition I am 
I have a you to encounter. I adjust my 
natural requirements always in reference 
to the natural requirements of others, and 
these others are either an actual you 
immediately encountered and other possible 
you’s or only possible you's from the 
beginning. These you’s at these stages— 


- except at the highest, where I realize myself 


as pure volition—are always more or less 
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items of Nature with more or less natural 
requirements, quite as much as the J at 
these stages. Adjustment 
possible in various ways. At the lowest 
stage, for example, my physical body 
behaves in a manner that always permits 
actual or possible room for the behaviour 
of other physical bodies—either I allow the 
other physical bodies to behave in their 
own ways, keeping my body at a safe 
distance, or I dominate them, treating them 
somehow as subservient! to mine, or I treat 
them as hostile and behave accordingly. 

All this is entirely at the level of physical 
bodies. At different mental levels too I 
behave toward you’s through fondness, 
aversion, or conscious indifference, the you’s 
being treated im the first case as somehow 
serving my interest at that level, in the 
second case as hostile to it and, therefore, 
to be eliminated, and in the third as just 
tolerated and, therefore, still with some 
distant tinge of kinship. It is only at the 
most dissociate stage of volition, namely, 
when the will is moral, that every you— 
actual or possible—is treated with proper 
dignity, neither as subserving my interest, 
nor as hostile to it, nor as having nothing 
to do with it; and, at this stage, I treal 
myself too, accordingly, as one of these 
you’s, thereby discovering a whole common- 
wealth, as it were, of you’s of which I too 
am a same-rank member. However, at this 
stage of moral will the you’s are all possible 
you's: I will morally only in so far as I 
anticipate you’s as equal in dignity with 
myself. Moral will, qua moral, is in no 
need of encounter with actual you’s. As a 
matter of fact, if is not in any such 
encounter. Actual you’s I had at lower 
levels, and they were actual only so far as 
they were natural. The possible, in that 
context, was only what was possibly an 
item of Nature. In moral will, on the 
other hand, ‘the possible you is one who 
demands to be realized as a spiritual 


with you is 
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reality. From this it follows, of course, 
that there is a level even beyond pure 
(moral ) volition, where the possible you 
is realized as a spiritual actuality. But more 
of this later. 

Moral will, even as pure volition, has 
indeed to deal with Nature. Obviously, it 
cannot work in a vacuum. Like all volition 
it rearranges items of Nature, and in that 
sense, and unlike what happens in pure 
knowledge, it stands directly connected with 
Nature, in spite of itself being over- 
natural Yet in order to understand 
properly its connexion with Nature we 
have to note, first, that the rearrangement 
is its own creation and, secondly, that this 
rearrangement is said to be realized only 
in the sense that if ts made real in the 
context of Nature, and not primarily as 
what is found real there, though it is so 
found after it is made real. Now, the 
possible you that is encountered in moral 
will can never be made real that way: it 
is never contained in the rearrangement in 
question. On the other hand, the you that 
is primarily found real is found so only in 
the field of Nature where the I that behaves 
in a particular manner toward that you is 
also, in a large measure, an item of Nature 
—in any case, not I as pure volition 
(moral will). The you at all levels of 
Nature, like I at ‘these levels, is an item of 
Nature, though at different levels of the 
dissociation of volition #, like IZ at those 
levels, is to a relevant extent spiritual also. 
On the other hand, inasmuch as the you 
at the highest level of dissociation of 
volition is treated as absolutely equal in 
dignity with the J which is wholly spiritual 
at that level, it too is wholly spiritual. At 
the same time, however, as we have just 
seen, it is only a possible you and cannot 
be actualized in Nature. Everything that 
is recognized as possible does indeed put 
forward a demand that at some level or 
other—higher or lower—it has to be either 
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found real or made real. We have just 
seen that it cannot be made real at a 
` lower level. It follows thay if it has to be 
actualized, this must be in a spiritual world 
which is at a higher level than that at 
which the pure volition has been discovered. 

Some idea of this higher level can be 
gathered from a quarter as yet unsuspected. 
We have till now followed knowledge and 
volition in ‘their progressive dissociation up 
to their purest} stages of self-containedness ; 
and the question of the actualization of 
the possible you demanded by moral will 
has for the first time suggested another 
level beyond ‘that of purest volition. But 
volition at its purest gives no further clue 
about it, Parallel to it, however, there is 
purest knowledge, further analysis of which 
will throw considerable light on that level 
beyond. 


From the Cognitive Point of View 


We have seen that knowledge, even at 
its purest, refers to something. We now 
add that it involves speech also, in that 
what is referred to is spoken of in the 
form of a judgement. Judgement is a 
subtle form of speaking, sometimes called 
thinking. There is, of course, a difference 
between gross speech that involves audible 
sound, and speech in the form of judge- 
ment; the latter is speech realized as 
dissociate from audible sound (and also 
from mental images). The relation 
between this subtle speech (otherwise 
called thought) and gross physical sound 
is parallel to that between pure knowledge 
( which is introspection ) and knowledge as 
a natural mental affair. Subtle speech does 
not clothe itself in any ready-made gross 
sound that is already there. When I speak 
out my thought audibly the gross sound 
appears rather as what the subtle sound 
has automatically become; and if it be 
noted further that becoming cannot be the 
real state of affairs here—for the gross 
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sound as a natural effect of other -natural 
movements has no natural connexion with 
the subtle speech that is called thought— 
if this be noted, the only way to resolve 
the paradox would be to hold that the 
gross speech is only a pseudo or symbolic 
representation of that subtle speech. 

If every case of knowledge is judgement 
it involves speech—gross or subtle; and it 
is doubtful if there is any case of knowledge, 
actually experienced and not simply 
verbally postulated, which is not judge- 
ment, But once you admit this—and there 
is no reason why it should not be admitted 
—there is no escape from another momen- 
tous conclusion, namely, that in every case 
of knowledge there is recognition of you. 
For speech is inconceivable if it is not an 
act of communication, and communication 
is not possible unless there is someone who 
communicates and another who is com- 
municated to, thay is, addressed. The 
communicator is the I and the: addressee 
a you. Even where the communication 
appears to ke impersonal, that is, addressed 
to none, it is really a solilogquy—lI addressing 
myself—where the I that is addressed 
stands as a possible you. If one end of 
speech is 7, the other end is always a you, 
and this is true whether the speech is 
gross or subtle. Only, in subtle speech that 
is involved in pure knowledge, called J, 
the corresponding you is realized as com- 
pletely dissociated from all natural adjuncts 
with which it had so long stood fused. 
Here for the first time I realize myself as 
standing face to face with a real you ; and 
not with one particular you but any 
number. In speech you is realized not 
merely as the one who is addressed but also 
as the one speaking, and I find so many 
persons speaking, just as I find this happen- 
ing at lower levels. 

As the addressee of the you speaking I 
do not, however, find myself as uncondi- 
tionally a you, though I can imagine myself 
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to be a you-to-you-speaking. This at once 
distinguishes the you of my pure volition 
from the you of my speaking. The you of 
pure volition, which is moral will, is one 
for whose sake I sacrifice myself, sacrifice 
here amounting to treating I as a possible 
you; and this generates a peculiar airy 
set-up—I distinguishing you from myself 
and yet treating myself as a possible you. 
What it all amounts to is that moral will 
operates entirely in the region of possible 
you's. In contrast, in the case of speech, 
whether it be I who speak or you who 
speak, both J and you remain an actual I 
and an actual you, neither of which is 
really reducible to the other. The whole 
region is one of full actuality where J and 
you’s remain uninterchangeably as J and 
you's and yet each, so far, in the same 
dignity with the others. This is the world 
of subtle speech, subtler than that of pure 
knowledge and pure volition. This is the 
world of true religion which stands above 
the world of morality or any so-called 
religion that centres round morality. 

In this trans-moral religious world of 
speech, peopled only by the pure J and 
the pure you’s, the you’s, as we have seen, 
are att least of the same dignity as the J. 
However, some of the you’s may be 
encountered in this field, just as much as 
at lower levels, as more spiritual than I, 
and some of the latter, again, as more 
spiritual than others in that group. Let us 
explain how. 

The J encountering you’s in this field is 
faced with a dilemma, a sort of paradox. 
Per definition you is the person who is 
addressed by me. Logically, then, you is a 
function of J, and, in that sense, my 
creation. It cannot be said against this 
thesis that address always presupposes that 
there are other persons and that only one 
of them is, on a particular occasion, called 
‘you’, which means that though you-hood 
is my imposition there was already a person 
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before I addressed, on whom the you-hood 
was imposed. This cannot be said, for 
something is treated as another person only 
in the context of my address. It may be 
that sometimes when I treat something as 
another person and address it as ‘you’ I 
am mistaken—a doll may, by mistake, be 
addressed as ‘you’. But that is quite 
another question. Our point is that some- 
thing is a you only when it is called ‘ you’, 
and that it is called ‘you’ only when it 
is addressed in my speech. That it must 
already be known as a person, is no con- 
dition of its being called ‘you’. There 
are only two assignable reasons why some- 
thing is at all regarded as a person, One 
of these reasons is that it is addressed in 
my speech, i.e., that it is called ‘you’. The 
other reason is also equally important. For 
there must be some criterion for distinguish- , 
ing my wrong you-ification from the right 
one. 

That criterion, which is, therefore, the 
second reason for knowing something as a 
person, is that it is also found to be speak- 
ing and addressing me, which immediately 
testifies that it is also claiming ‘I’-hood 
on its own behalf. It is possible, we grant, 
that here also we may be misled: a doll 
may be so devised that it utters sounds in 
the form of speech. But then, there is an 
easy way out. Whether something is 
genuinely speaking or not can be verified 
if I putt some crucial questions to it to see 
how it speaks in return. 

We now come to the paradox, already 
stated, that the I faces. Primarily, some- 
thing is known as a person only in so far 
as it is addressed in my speech, which is 
almost as good as saying that I personify 
it or that the personhood of the thing 
concerned is my creation. This is one side 
cf the paradox, and the other side is just 
its negation. It is the immediate realization 
that the something does itself also speak— 
if addresses me, which implies that it 
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claims to be as genuine a person as the I 
spoken to, Of course, this non-constructed 
personhood is in a way secondary, for after 
all, it is the personhood of the you that J 
have constructed out of the something 
addressed in my speech, and if the 
constructed you claims a non-constructied 
personhood for itself, the whole claim is, in 
a way, subsumed under my construction 
and is, therefore, secondary. Nevertheless 
it is clear also that the claim is just for 
nullifying the so-called primary situation 
that the you is my construction. Besides, 
the whole situation may conceivably be put 
in such a way that this claim to 
unconstructed personhood may appear at 
least as primary as its constructed you-hood. 
Whatever that may be, the problem which 
the pure I is faced with at this stage is, 
How to reconcile these two opposed 
characters of you ? 

The only conceivable .way to reconcile 
these is, first, to hold that the purest J, 
though already dissociated from all 
naturality, has noj.yet been realized in its 
complete being. This complete being is not 
its dissociateness, otherwise called freedom. 
Realization of this complete being requires 
no further dissociation. What is required 
is the expansion of the dissociate J in 
another dimension of freedom. Secondly, to 
hold that it has now to be realized in such 
a manner that the personality—the I-hood 
—that you claim, that is, what every such 
you claims, is discovered as of the same 
stuff as I am and yet my I-hood, which is 
the only conceivable genuine I-hood, does 
not lapse into an impersonal Absolute. Some 
monists have, as a matter of fact, rec- 
ommended that kind of merger: they 
recommend that the ultimate genuine form 
of personality is ‘you’, that the absolute 
person is you. But if I have begun 
dissociating knowledge from its naturalistic 
accidents and if I still continue in ‘that 
cognitive attitude, it is impossible to negate 
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I-hood. Till the end this I-hood continues 
—the Absolute has to be realized as [— 
an I that is no longer the individual Z 
even though this latter is free of all 
naturalistic impurity: it is now the cosmic 
I—something which is cosmic and yet J. 

Not that the monists who regard it as 
you are wrong. But in realizing ij as you 
they are not in the cognitive attitude. They 
are either in a pure volitional attitude or 
in one of feeling-and-emotion, another 
name of which is ecstasy. We have already 
seen how in the pure volitional attitude, 
which is the attitude of pure moral will, 
the you is taken as the standard and even 
the I is worked up to as though it is a you 
among you's. This, so far, is quite all 
right. Only, as we have already seen, the 
you's, in this attitude, and, therefore, the 
I, also, considered. as a you, are all only 
possible subjects, not realized as actual ones. 
As for the feeling-and-emotion attitude, the 
you into which the J lapses stands indeed 
as an actuality, 

There is, however, still one difficulty 
which, though if is of no importance to one 
who in his journey along the feeling-and- 
emotion pathway tends always to merge 
himself in a you that he loves, may well, 
when the implications are scented, prevent 
one from taking even the first step along 
that pathway. For it means ‘progressive 
negation of I, and one may conceivably 
fight shy of complete negation in that line. 
It is quite all right—often it is alluring 
enough—to renounce myself to some extent 
in the interest of my love ( or some kindred 
emotion) for another. Buy complete 
negation where I would not even feel that 
it is I who have become you (the beloved ) 
is a tough ideal, often forbidding, though 
the romantic halo round it may misrepresent 
it as an easier, a softer, approach. Too 
often we are told that the cognitive 
attitude is the hardest one and the next 
in hardness is the attitude of volitional 
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realization, while the feeling-and-emotion 
approach is an easy one and recommendable 
for the laity, But, as we have just seen, 
this last attitude, called the attitude of 
bhakti, is a harder one than the cognitive 
and, therefore, harder still than the 
volitional one, 


Tue Cosmic ‘I’ 


Anyway, further progress, in the cognitive 
attitude, beyond pure knowledge as the 
individual pure 1, first reveals the pure you’s 
in a strange predicament in relation to 
that I, and next leads the I to the belief 
that it is ultimately the Absolute which is 
no individual but all the same the J—the 
cosmic I to which not only the individual 
I but all the persons that were actual or 
possible you’s to the individual J stand on 
the same footing, none as constructed by 
any other of these individuals, This cosmic 
I stands to the individual I and the you's 
in the same relation as the individual J 
stands to the J at the Tower levels. Not 
that, relative to the cosmic J, the individual 
I and you’s, where these are realized in 
complete dissociation from Nature, have yet 
to be regarded as having some last lingering 
remnant of Nature about them. This is 
debarred ex hypothesi : these individuals are 
at this level the purest conceivable. The 
relation of the cosmic J to these, which is 
to be considered in the analogy of that 
between the purest individual I and the I 
at lower levels, is only that the latter owe 
their stuff to that cosmic J. 

The difference between the two relations 
is that whereas in the case of the relation 
between the individual pure I at the lower 
levels the latter are regarded as pseudo or 
symbolic presentations of the former, this 
is absent in the case of the other relation. 
The pure individual Z believes that 
simultaneously with the pure you’s it is a 
real modification of the cosmic 7, But it 
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is real modification of a new sort. Normally 
when A gets really modified into B, the 
A-character of A either disappears and what 
remains after modification is but B, or 
though it is B that remains, the A-character 
is yet half recognized as only adjectival to 
B and with no necessary demand that A 
has to be got back as a substantive. When, 
however, ‘the individual I believes that 
essentially it is the cosmic I, the cosmic J 
has neither disappeared nor stands as 
adjectival. Through that individual J, the 
cosmic J—~as the substantive cosmic I—is 
felt as peeping, so that| there is an inevitable 
demand to have it in the reverse relation 
to the individual J, The demand, in other 
words, is for realizing rather the individual 
I as adjectival to—as a modification of—the 
cosmic I, (One may, if one likes, draw a 
distinction between ‘being adjectival to’ 
and ‘being a modification of’. We do not 
deny this distinction. We only ignore it in 
the present essay. ) 

At the stage where the individual pure I 
discovers the you’s as addressed, it discovers 
some of them as more advanced than itself 
in the matter of realizing the cosmic I as 
substantival. This discovery too is effected 
through the J speaking at this stage. Speak- 
ing itself is of various modes and some of 
these modes posit some you’s as more 
advanced than J in this realization of the 
cosmic 7. These modes of speech in thus 
rating some you’s as superior have only 
betrayed my original, though maybe vague, 
ideas of the steps of that realization—one 
step as more advanced than another—and 
thus inevitably press the demand that I too 
shall have to follow these steps progressively 
to realize the cosmic T. 

The individual pure I believes that when, 
following these steps, it realizes i’self as the 
cosmic J, it will, from the point of view of 
the latter, find that all the pure individuals 
are but its (real) modifications. Just as 
the you’s as we have seen, were created by 
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the Z through its subtle speech— subtle 
speech’ meaning one which is dissociated 
from physical sound and  imageries— 
similarly the self-modificatory creation of 
pure individuals (including the pure 
individual I) by the cosmic J is to be 
understood as effected through that cosmic 
Ps speech which, evidently, as belonging to 
a higher grade, must be subtler than the 
subtle speech of the pure individual J. I 
is the subtlest conceivable speech. Indeed, 
the cosmic I as the purest conceivable 
. knowledge is but this subtlest speech. It is 
the ultimate Sakti—*he para vak, supreme 
speech. Man in his purest essence is this 
ultimate Sakti, and the total cognitive man 
is, as we have seen, a peculiar type of unity 
of the different levels of his status—the 
highest two being of pure spirit and all the 
lower spiritual, but only as symbolically 
represented in pseudo naturalistic terms. 
This is the total individual man as 
knowing. Similarly, in the other two 
aspects, namely, volition and feeling-and- 
_ emotion, he is the unity, in each, of all 
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levels involved, The exact nature of unity 
in the case of volition has already been 
discussed, and if there were definable levels 
of feeling-and-emotion their unity too could 
be understood in some such way. 

The unity of the total man is not only 
vertical but horizontal also. In other words, 
he is equally a unity of the aspects at each 
level, The exact nature of this unity we 
have already seen. 

Essentially, however, man is the ultimate 
cosmic Sakti in the different aspects of 


knowledge, volition, and _ feeling-and- 
emotion called ctt-Sakti, kriya-fakti, and 
ananda-sakti respectively. We have seen 


how we may add two more Saktis, though 
in a categorically different context, namely, 
the fakti for wielding the three Saktis and 
that for withdrawing them. These last two 
Saktis postulate, as we have seen, a faktiman 
behind all the faktis. At the level we are 
considering, the faktiman is the Siva behind 
the cosmic Sakti, and we have already 
studied the exact status of this fakttman 
vis-à-vis Sakti, 


Tus Self cannot be known through much study, nor through the intellect, nor 
through much hearing. Iy can be known through the Self alone that the aspirant prays 


to; this Self of that seeker reveals Its true 


nature. 
Karua UPANIsAD 
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AT THE time of the students’ insurrection 
in Paris, in May 1968, I heard a few 
Frenchmen belonging to the older genera- 
tion express their surprise and consternation 
at the violent outburst of protest against 
the exis‘ing order of things. They thought 
that the way of life which their generation 
had painstakingly initiated and elaborated 
held the secret of happiness not only for 
themselves, but also for ‘their children and 
the generations to come. They could not 
imagine that younger people could question 
and challenge the values which they 
cherished and their repeated enquiry was: 
What do those youngsters want ? 


Man 1N Quest or HIMSELF 


This confrontation between the old and 
the new generations is not a phenomenon 
confined to western nations. It is a 
phenomenon which is universal. In all 
spheres of life, the traditional values, often 
translated into insipid clichés, are dis- 
credited. Religious bodies, which held a 
great number of their adherents under the 
sway of ethical and doctrinal authority, are 


losing their hold at a speed which baffles 
and alarms their leaders. The humanists, 
worthy heirs of the Renaissance and of the 
enlightenment, are contemptuously dis- 
missed as ‘bourgeois’. The ideals of 
parliamentary democracy are branded as a 
gigantic fraud. In the words of Alexander 
Cockburn, our so-called democracy robs the 
people of direct control over their everyday 
life: ‘In exchange for their political 
passivity bourgeois democracy offers people 
ballot papers—every five years. In exchange 
for this  quinquennial “participation” 
people surrender control over their every- 
day existence. The revolutionary student 
movements have denounced this capitalistic 
bargain as the graveyard of any hope of 
transforming society.’ (Student Power, ed. 
Alexander Cockburn and Robin Blackburn 
( Penguin Special, 1969), pp. 7) Authority 
—whether familial or institutional—is either 
ignored or flouted. 

This refusal to panticipate in the exist- 
ing social system on its own terms is 
deplored by many as a threat against 
society itself. Yet, if we try to look at 
it in a broader historical perspective, we 
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might be able to discern in it the signs 
of a step forward in the evolution of man- 
kind, a step towards human and social 
maturity. In the long development of the 
history of human society, there is not a 
single system, however successful it may 
be at a particular moment of history, 
which can claim to be final. Mankind is 
a living organism in a process of contin- 
uous growth. By growth I do not mean 
numerical growth, but growth in conscious- 
ness. Hence, it would be futile to waste 
time in nostalgic dreams about the past 
and to advocate a return to a fictitious 
golden age which exists only in the imagi- 
nation of disgruntled daydreamers. It 
would be futile as well to think that the 
past can be wiped out, that the edifice 
can be pulled down to its foundation and 
history begun anew. For mankind is not 
an edifice made of inert stones, it is a 
living organism in which every stage of 
deeper consciousness is vitally linked with 
the previous stage, even if ‘the transition 
assumes the appearance of a crisis. From 
the beginning to the very end, man is in 
quest of himself, not only as an individual, 
but as a living member of a living body. 
There are periods when the quest is 
obscured and when human consciousness 
remains in a kind of torpor. There are 
periods when the vision becomes clearer 
and when man and society know a fleet- 
ing serenity and peace. There are periods 
of keen anguish, and the period in which 
we live is one of them, when man feels 
the need to question himself on his past 
achievements and on his present attitudes, 
because man is challenged by man. In the 
exultation of scientific progress, man is 
called upon today by the rising genera- 
tion to examine his conscience and to 
wonder whether or not he is on the right 
track. In the seemingly irreducible con- 
frontation between a crumbling past and 
a present full of violence and insecurity, 
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the crucial questions are being asked: 
What is man? What is society ? Where 
is the goal of human existence ? Let those 
who have ears listen to the voice which, 
in the midst of the turmoil, is questioning 
them. 


Man Questions HIMSELF 


Many are those who have tried to 
analyse the present situation and to point 
out the causes which are responsible for 
it, They have proposed remedies based on 
their diagnoses. 

There is first the scandalous economic 
inequality which divides the world—na- 
tions and individuals—into two classes : 
the poor and the rich. There is racial dis- 
crimination which divides mankind into 
two groups: the master race and the slave 
race, There is the frustration caused by 
unemployment, and the vision of a bleak 
future ahead. The dichotomy between the 
oppressor and the oppressed seems to be 
at work everywhere. The oppressor may 
be an individual, an institution, or a 
system. 

The solution which seems to be the 
simplest and the most radical is the violent 
suppression of the oppressor, whether he 
be an individual, an institution, or a 
system. But simple solutions of human 
problems are often deceptive. In a living 
body, when a member or an organ is sick, 
the whole body suffers. If medical science 
were to advocate the simplest remedy, 
namely, amputation, as normal treatment, 
the doctors themselves would soon be un- 
employed. In all fairness, however, it must 
be acknowledged that it is the oppressor 
who started the process. We are inclined 
to condemn violence when we see it as a 
reaction against ‘the system to which we 
belong, forgetting that this very system 
may be a legal embodiment of violence. 
Violence breeds violence. Essentially the 
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use of violence is a refusal to believe that 
men are all members of the same living 
organism, in which each of them has a 
vital function to fulfil. Once that funda- 
mental belief is gone, the whole organism 
is contaminated. Long ago, Aeschylus, 
meditating on the destinies of the Tantalid 
dynasty of Argos wondered at the inevita- 
bility of violent revenge which, like a 
‘destroying angel, a spirit great and 
strong, evil and insa‘iable’ haunted the 
palace of Agamemnon, 


a cursed Spirit, a thrice-fatted Doom, 

a Lust incarnate, Death that cannot die, 

that makes all Tantalids murderers in 

the womb, 

athirst for fresh blood ere the old is 

dry. 

Further, we must understand the impli- 
cations of the movements which promise 
liberation to the oppressed. The whole 
procedure is based on arousing a sense of 
grievance and bitterness, and in fanning it 
until it erupts into hatred. In order to 
organize a campaign, one needs an enemy. 
Where social injustice exists, where right- 
ful grievances have to be redressed by 
means of ruthless bargaining with a 
system which is so built as to protect the 
privileges of the rich, the enemy is nof 
difficult to find. For the struggle to gather 
momentum it is essential that the enemy 
should remain the enemy, ‘that the image 
of the oppressor should remain vivid and 
execrable. Hencé, a whole orchestration is 
elaborated—filling the minds of the masses 
with gruesome pictures of dark conspira- 
cies and malicious plots. The man in the 
street is promised liberation on condition 
that he blindly accepts the directives of the 
party to which he belongs. A new form 
of intolerance opposes party ‘to party. In 
the Preface of his new drama, The Heretic 
(London, 1970), Morris West writes: ‘A 
whole industry has been built round the 
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act of affirmation, but the dignity of dis- 
sent is daily denigrated, the doubter is in 
disgrace because he demands time to reflect 
before he commits himself to an act of 
faith? The line of demarcation between 
oppressors and oppressed, between tyrants 
and libera‘ors, is drawn differently by the 
various groups of self-styled liberators. The 
net result is a tragic fragmentation of the 
social body into factions, each of which 
claims to have the real solution. In the 
midst of that turmoil, the ordinary man 


is carried away by one of the currents that _—- 


sweep across his life. 

Let us stop here for a few moments 
and listen to an ancient story which was 
written in a context quite different from 
ours, but carries a message of remarkable 
actuality. The story is taken from the 
Brhadaianyaka Upanisad (VI. 1. 7-13). 
One day speech, sight, hearing, mind, and 
sexual power began a quarrel, each of them 
claiming: ‘Without me, man cannot live.’ 
They went to Brahma for arbitration. 
Brahma told them: ‘Let each one of you 
leave the body by turns. You will thus 
be able to judge whether or not man can 
subsist without you.’ Speech departed first. 
After one year’s absence, it returned to 
find man strong and healthy, but unable 
to speak. Sight, hearing, mind, and sexual 
power took leave of the body, one after 
the other, and, on their return, were sur- 
prised to find that, in spite of the handi- 
cap caused by their absence, man was 
yet quite alive and active. While all this 
was going on, Prana, the vital breath 
animating the whole body, was watching 
with an amused smile. When all the senses 
had returned, he declared: ‘Now it is 
my turn to take leave. But the senses, 
feeling insecure and anxious, begged him: 
‘O Lord, do not depart. Indeed, without 
you we shall not be able to live? Then 
Prana answered: ‘If it is so, then offer 
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a sacrifice to me.’ And they all said: ‘Let 
it be so.’ 

This parable is full of wisdom. In a 
most simple manner, it teaches us that 
there are stages in the awareness which 
man and human society gain of them- 
selves. A keen perception of the differ- 
ences which give to each organ its 
specific function is a first and necessary 
step. Without it, the social body would 
ignore the richness of its potentialities and 
ife unity would be amorphous and passive. 
At first, this perception is bound to create 


-~ rivalries and antagonism. Each member, 


conscious of its importance, will naturally 
try to impose is sway over the whole 
organism. Rivalry will breed suspicion ; 
suspicion will breed hatred. If we analyse, 
in the concrete illustration of our present 
political fragmentation, the main features 
of this phase of consciousness, we shall 
come to discern three main complexes. We 
call them complexes because they are 
psychological attitudes which spring from 
the subconscious and which manifest them- 
selves almost aw‘omatically and, most of 
the time, in perfectly good faith, in the 
external behaviour of groups. 

The first complex is the enemy complex. 
Each group feels that it is threatened by 
the existence of other groups. In an effort 
to survive, it becomes aggressive, tries to 
build around itself a system of self-defence. 
Theories are elaborated, slogans are com- 
posed, shouted in unison, and written on 
the walls, situations are analysed—so many 
mechanisms of auto-sugges‘ion are used to 
create the conviction that one is right and 
all the rest are wrong. 

The second complex is the persecution 
complex. 
suspicion, one naturally develops the sense 
of being hemmed in by malignant powers 
leagued together against an innocent 
victim. Those who have dealt with people 
who suffer from persecution mania know 
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with what extraordinary dexterity the most 
innocuous incidents can be interpreted as 
malicious attacks and the most candid 
utterances twisted into vile allega‘ions. The 
psychology of the victim goes a long way 
in explaining why practically all political 
demonstrations consist in exposing griev- 
ances and claiming the redress of flouted 
rights. Since the sense of belonging ‘together 
does not exist yet, the sense of a shared 
responsibility towards the whole social 
body cannot be aroused. As long as the 
phase of fragmentation lasts, each group 
remains closed upon itself and nurtures in 
its adherents feelings of self-pity and 
aggressiveness. 

The 


third complex is the 
complex. In the bitter isolation 
each group condemns itself, ‘he only 
possible reaction is one of intolerance, 
which implies an outright condemnation of 
all other groups and leads ʻo ‘the conclusion 
that the future of society depends on one 
group alone. That is why politicians and 
political groups take themselves so seriously, 
convinced as they are that without them 
the whole social body is doomed. 


monopoly 


to which 


Tue PREDICAMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Before we study how the second phase, 
that is, the phase of integration, is to be 
ushered in, we. shall consider the pre- 
dicament of the individual in the phase 
of fragmentation. As we hinted above, the 
individual is caught in the cross-fire of 
rival political claims and ideologies. With 
the ‘mechanics of social control more 
sophisticated than they have ever been in 
history’ (Morris West, The Heretic, 
Preface, p. vii), with ‘so many divergent 
opinions poured into his eyes and ears 
that the effort to rationalize them all 
threatens, at times, his very sanity’ (ibid. 
p. vii ), the individual, under the pressure 
of economic insecurity, is forced to take 
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sides and blindly to join the slogan-shouting 
crowd. Political groups are not interested 
in soliciting the free and rational support 
of their followers. In fact, they have very 
little respect for the freedom of the 
individual. Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor 
is not only a resurrection of the past, he 
is a prophetic évocation of the present. 
To Jesus who said that man does not live 
by bread alone, the Grand Inquisitor, 
drawing his self-assurance from the 
experience of past centuries, replies: ‘You 
are going into the world with empty 
hands, with some promise of freedom which 
men in their simplicity and their natural 
unruliness cannot even understand, which 
they fear and dread—for nothing has ever 
been more insupportable for a man and a 
human society than freedom. But do you 
see these stones in this parched and barren 
wilderness ? Turn them into bread and 
mankind will run after you like a flock 
of sheep, grateful and! obedient, though for 
ever trembling, lest you withdraw your 
hand and deny them your bread. But you 
would not deprive man of freedom and 
you rejected Satan’s offer, thinking, What 
is that freedom worth, if obedience is 
bought with bread? ... I tell you that 
man is tormented by no greater anxiety 
than to find someone quickly to whom he 
can hand over that gift of freedom with 
which the ill-fated creature was born. 
... You craved for free love and not 
the base- raptures of the slave before the 
might that has overawed him for ever. 
But you thought too highly of men therein, 
for they are slaves, of course, although 
rebellious by nature. I swear, man is 
Weaker and baser by nature than you 
believe him to be. By showing so much 
respect, you did, ds it were, cease to feel 
for him, for you asked far too much 
from him—you who have loved him more 
than yourself! Respecting him less, you 
would have asked less of him.’ ( Fyodor 
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Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karamazov, 
translated by Constance Garnett, The 
Library, 1950) Then the Grand Inquisitor 
explains what method is to be followed in 
order to give man his true happiness: 
‘We have corrected your work, we have 
taught men that it is not the free judgment 
of their hearts, not love that matters, but 
a mystery which they must follow blindly, 
even against their conscience.... And 
men rejoiced that they were again led like 
sheep, and that the terrible gift that had 
brought them such suffering was, at last, 
lifted from their hearts.... Once they - 
come ito know the value of complete 
submission, we shall give them the quiet, 
humble happiness of weak creatures such 
as they are by nature. We shall show 
them that they are weak, that they are only 
pitiful children, but that childlike happiness 
is the sweetest of all.’ (ibid, pp. 299-307 ) 

Those pages of the famous Russian 
novelist should be meditated upon by every 
thinking man. In these days when the 
dissenter is branded as a reactionary, we 


should all ask ourselves whether conformism _ . 


is not a kind of paralysis which robs us 
of the very capacity to react, and, if 
freedom is a burden, whether man’s 
nobilily does not precisely consist in 
assuming that burden and the responsibility 
it entails. We seem to have returned to 
an age of orthodoxy in which the vociferous 
clamour and the blatant threat of 
regimented thought are gradually drowning 
in their confused din the little voice which, 
in the heart of man, reveals to him what 
he really is. It is the Prana of the 
Upanisads who is about to depart, Will 
those who have chosen to ignore him realize 
what disaster his departure would spell ? 


TOWARDS INTEGRATION 


The remarkable thing about the parable 
from the Upanisad quoted above is that, 
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when the senses went to ask Brahma for 
arbitration, Brahma did not give them a 
long lecture on the solidarity which binds 
together the various organs of the body, 
but directed them to assess their respective 
claims by putting them to the test of 
experience. They followed Brahma’s advice 
and their realization, because it was based 
on experience, was infinitely more precious 
han a purely notional acceptance of 
solidarity. 

We are now in the experimental stage. 
Although the various organs of our social 
body have not found the divine arbiter to 
advise them, it is to be hoped that ‘the 
Light which illumines every man who comes 
into this world’ (John 1 : 9) is still burn- 
ing. Is it not said that ‘the Light shines in 
darkness, and the darkness has never put 
if out’ (ibid. 1 : 5)? In the present 
recrudescence of dogmatism and intolerance, 
there are signs—ambiguous signs no doubt 
—indicating that men, all over the world, 
begin to perceive the vital unity which 
binds them together in spite of their 
differences. Geographically and scientif- 
ically, the world is today more unified 
than it has ever been. Ideologically, too, we 
witness, among groups which had so far 
anathematized one another, a desire to 
come together and to put an end to barren 
controversy in order to enrich themselves 
mutually by fruitful dialogue. This 
tendency towards rapprochement manifests 
itself in both the religious and the secular 
worlds, 

What is taking place slowly and 
guardedly is a new approach to the 
‘other’. As long as we remain confined 
within a group, those who do not belong 
to our group are the ‘others’, the out 
siders ; for any closed group, in order to 
exist, must define itself by what it excludes. 
A rather amusing anecdote tells us about 
the way in which closed groups gradually 
come out of their isolation, ‘It is the 
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anecdote of the umbrella. There is an 
immense umbrella under which a great 
number of people are huddled together. 
The main concern of those people is to 
remain under the umbrella because their 
conviction is that, once they lose its 
protection, they will be exposed to all kinds 
of dangers. At the centre of the crowd 
are those who hold the umbrella. It is a 
difficult task, for the umbrella is big and 
the crowd seeking shelter is trying to 
gather as close to the centre as possible. 
Those who hold the umbrella have a deep 
sense of their responsibility and their sole 
concern is to keep the umbrella open and 
steady. Now, on the outer fringe of the 
crowd, one person who has not been able 
to push his way inside looks at the sky 
and tentatively stretches his hand outside. 
To his great surprise he realizes that it is 
not raining. He tells his neighbour: ‘You 
know, it is not raining’ His neighbour 
refuses to believe him until he, too, puts 
out his hand. Then, looking at each other, 
they smile and say: ‘Then, what is the 
use of the umbrella? Let’s go and walk 
in the open.’ They have hardly taken a 
few steps when a tremendous uproar is 
heard : the umbrella~-men are indignant and 
cannot contain their anger. They order 
the two runaways to come back immediately. 
There is consternation under the umbrella 
and the news spreads that two members 
have left the confraternity. When the news 
reaches those who hold the umbrella, they 
shake their heads and, in a self-importiant 
tone, say: ‘Don’t you people realize the 
weight of our responsibility ? Do you think 
that we have time and leisure to go and 
see what the weather is like outside ? Our 
task is to hold up the umbrella and it is 
an all-absorbing task? Those around them 
anxiously reply: ‘But they say that it 
is not raining’ The umbrella-holders, 
undisturbed, declare: ‘Tell them that if 
it is not raining, then it should rain.’ 
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How often does not our attitude to the 
others, to the outsiders, reflect the self- 
righteous posture of the umbrella-holders ? 
The encounter with the other is always a 
challenge to our security. The stranger 
whom I meet is likely to reveal to me my 
own limitations. That is why I am afraid 
of him. That is why I build up a mental 
picture of him which justifies ‘o myself 
my attitude of suspicion and of isolation. 
If I could win him over and take away 
from him his ‘otherness’, I would consider 
it as a victory. But the other insists on 
remaining ‘other’. And it is precisely here 
that the little voice of the Prana, which 
can be ignored but never silenced, will 
solicit my vigilance. It is here thar the 
fragmentation created by the confrontation 
of closed groups may gradually, especially 
through people who stand at the outer 
fringe of those groups, give place to 
integration. The other is somebody whom 
I need in order to live, in order to escape 
from the paralysis of a closed system, and, 
at the same time, he is, somebody whom I 
cannot subjugate. 


It is easy to see how, once the process 
of communication with the other begins, 
we can diagnose in ourselves and eliminate 
from our lives the three complexes of the 
closed group. 


The enemy complex : The other is nat my 
enemy. Like me, he is limited and, hke me, 
he cannot live fully within the closed sphere 
of his group. Both he and I have some’hing 
to give and something to receive, without 
ceasing to remain ourselves. Like the organs 
of the body, we all have our specific func- 
tions to fulfil. St, Paul tells us: ‘The body 
itself is not made up of only one part, but 
of many parts. If the foot were to say, 
“Because I am not a hand, I don’t belong 
to the body,” that would not make it stop 
being a part of the body. And if the ear 
were to say, “Because I am not an eye, 
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I don’t belong to the body,” that would 
not make it stop being a part of the body. 
If the whole body were just an eye, how 
could it hear? And if it were only an 
ear, how could it smell? ... So then the 
eye cannot say to the, hand, “I don’t need 
you!” Nor can the head say to the feet, 
“Well, I don’t need you!” And so 
fhere is no division in the body, but all its 
different parts have the same concern for 
one ano‘her.’ (1 Corinthians 12 : 14-26 ) 


The persecution complex: Once I know 
that both the other and I belong 
to the same organism, the need to 
protect myself against the other becomes 
superfluous. This does not mean that all 
types of exploitation are going to stop 
overnight. The movement towards integra- 
tion is a slow movement which cannot 
afford to ignore human selfishness. 
Exploitation will have to be resisted, but 
no longer as if we were the oppressed 
victims and had no part at all in the 
oppression Each group will have to ask 
itself in what measure it oppresses its own 
members. Like the umbrella-holders of 
the anecdote, the leaders will have to 
acknowledge that they often are self- 
important dictators. 


The monopoly complex: The diversified 
solidarity of the members of the 
social body will gradually eliminate 
dogmatism and intolerance. In that process, 
the policy of peaceful coexistence is only 
a halfway house. We must aim at some- 
thing much more positive, namely, 
harmonious co-operation, based on mutual 
respect. I can coexist with somebody whom 
I despise and I can choose to leave him 
in his corner as long as he does not 
interfere with me. But this is tantamount 
to saying that I can do without him. In 
the vision of organic unity, however, the 
sense of mutual dependence will foster 
respect and love ; those two dynamic forces 
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are as powerful in building as hatred is in 
destroying. 

Finally, in the transition between frag- 
mentation and integration, the individual 
will regain his right to dissent and his 
capacity to react. The dissenter will no 
longer be the outcas‘e, the traitor. He 
will be the ‘other’ who refuses to be 
regimented ; he will no longer have to sell 
his soul in order to find his place in 
society. 


FAITH IN THE SPRIT aS A Liva Force 


If you tell me, at the end of this 
discourse, that I am a Utopian, I will reply 
that you are short-sighted. If it is true 
that mankind is on a long pilgrimage, it 
is quite clear that the twentieth century is 
only a stage in the long journey leading 
us to our destiny. Our century has been 
a century of wonderful scientific expansion ; 
it has been a century of human barbarism 
and shameful exploitation. Human realities 
will for ever remain ambiguous. But, at 
the heart of man and af the heart of 
mankind, there is the Spirit, a living force 
which no power on earth can extinguish, 
which no dogmatism and intolerance can 
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stifle. It is that Spirit which, from the 
beginning, has guided the evolution of 
mankind and safeguarded its unity in spite 
of all the forces of fragmentation. As we 
pass through a crisis in which the Spirit 
seems almost to be silenced, let us remember 
that history has not run its full course 
yet; let us remember the parable of the 
Upanisad: before the Spirit or Prana 
could be heard, the long experience of 
division and of conflicting claims and 
rivalries had to be lived through. We are 
living through it no doubt, but we know 
that this is only a phase. And if among 
us there are persons who are on the outer 
fringe of the closed groups, let us s*retch 
out our hands and make a small beginning 
towards integration. The initia‘ive cannot 
come from the umbrella-holders: they are 
much too busy with their important task. 
Let not frustration get the better of us. 
Our faith in the Spirit, in the Prana is 
there to sustain us: ‘Under his control all 
the different parts of the body fit together, 
and the whole body is held together by 
every joint with which it is provided. So 
when each separate part works as it 
should, the whole body grows and builds 
itself up through love.’ ( Ephesians 4:16 ) 


Every period is one of transition, Through discord and confusion lies progress. 
It happens in the sub-human level; it is willed in the human. The spirit of man 
can change the direction of the march. - The invention of what is needful at a partic- 
ular moment, of the device which will help us to adapt ourselves to the new situa- 
tion has the same significance as the development at the right time of the new variation 
which alone is adapted to the altered conditions. At a time when humanity is 
struggling to rise from a state of subjection to autharity to one in which perfect self- 
determination is possible, we need the assistance of creative minds, The prophet souls 
and not the priest minds, the original men of understanding and not the mechanical 
` imitators of the inherited habits, are needed to help our wandering generation to fashion 
a goal for itself, 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
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THE concepT of value is basically one of 
ethics; it takes into consideration three 
major areas. These are the individual, the 
social and philosophical, and the artistic 
apprehensions which reflect, in one form 
or ano‘her, differential aspects of value- 
norms. 

To’ a sociologist, values are data of 
human experience, but to an aesthetician, 
values depend on certain norms by which 
human behaviour as well as man’s own 
creative pursuits can be judged harmo- 
niously. Great literature is concerned, as 
critics would admit, with that value which 
is, at the same time, innate and abiding; 
and, as such, it incorporates within itself 
the threefold aspects of value-norms— 
individual, social and philosophical, and the 
artistic apprehensions, Human values are 
essential ingredients in life and are fancied 
like tapestries in the broad literary design. 

If we are to reckon the essential values 
of human life as innate and abiding, the 
views expressed by the greatest of modern 
philosophers must be given due considera- 
tion. However, if we take Kants views on 
morals seriously, human values would 
become devoid of that warm lively touch, 


that surging passion which is more deter- 
minant a factor in life than cold reason. 
Kant himself has described his own ethical 
proposition as an ‘isolated metaphysic of 
morals’. 

The great classics are judged by value- 
norms with certain abiding elements as 
their determinant factors. It is only the 
great and devouring Time that can level 
all conflicting patterns and establish some 
unified norm for judging values. But the 
contemporary scene of any country is bound 
to flinch at the thought of using innate 
and abiding value judgements—the modern 
mind reacts sharply to changing patterns. 
Time itself is a dimension and, when 
analysed philosophically, it is found to 
dissect itself into its own negation, ‘the 
still point of the turning world’, as Eliot 
would prefer to describe it, As a con- 
sequence, classical and modern writers 
differ on this aspect of Timelessness and 
Time. Futhermore, Camus, in his novel 
The Outsider, explicitly states that values 
are not only conflicting but incongruous, 
rather than innate and abiding. It is against 
this background of conflict that modern 
man finds his own predicament, symbolized 
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by the disintegrated and tortured soul; it 
is this reality or crisis that a modern writer 
is faced with when confronted with value 
judgemenits, To Michael Madhusudan Dutt, 
the first of the great modern Indian writers, 
this conflict was real and ‘the poet’s sympathy 
went out to Ravana and Indrajit, rather 
than to Rama the idol of Indian manhood, 
although he did noi discard traditional 


value-norms in doing so. However, what. 


seems rather revolting is his placing 
emphasis upon qualities in the character of 
Ravana which otherwise adorn Rama. His 
portrayal of Indrajit is more vivid than 
that of Laksmana, and our sympathies 
naturally rest with the defeated hero. In 
Meghnadbadh Kavya we share with 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt an essential 
tragic feeling rather than admire the 
glorious heroism. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee aligned him- 
self strictly with the traditional. He con- 
nected the fundamentals of Hinduism, based 
on karma yoga, jñana yoga, and bhakt: yoga, 
with human emancipation. His characters 
are natural reflections of an idealistic life. 
He had his own fixed value-norms, and, in 
judging them, he showed uncompromising 
adherence to his own objectives. Some 
critics are of the opinion that the artist 
in Bankim Chandra suffered in consequence. 
The present writer does not agree. If 
Bankim Chandra did fail in humanizing 
ChandraSekhar, he did so deliberately in 
order that Saibalini might -see, in the 
steadfast character of her husband, the 
symbol of bliss that radiates out of learning 
( jana yoga). Nobody would question his 
artistic capabilities while reading Bisabrksa 
or Krsnakanter Will. The scenes describing 
the conflict between good and evil 
indicate to what extent the question of 
ethical values perturbed him. Bankim 
. Chandra was definitely a reformist, a 
writer with a specific mission to perform, 
but that does not lessen his greatness. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


If I were to sum up the philosophy of 
Rabindranath Tagore, I would not hesitate 
to call it cosmopolitan humanism. In a 
lecture given at Andhra University, Tagore 
observes that when ‘the ‘universal mind’ 
in man does not properly respond, we find 
what is called ‘barbarism’. Man, he 
declares, sees himself at the centre of an 
‘undivided extension’, (Man, Andhra 
University Series No. 16) It is therefore 
likely that Tagore would consider human 
values as the unifying norm. Conflict. as 
such, was not an absolute reality for him. 
On the other hand, he believed in the 
Upanisadic saying that he who accepts 
good is pure and he who accepts evil falls 
short of his true worth. It is interesting 
to note that this lecture was published 
when Tagore had passed his seventieth 
year, after ke had finished writing Car 
Adhyadya, and started on some of his 
experimental writings, both in prose and 
in ‘verse. He had taken ‘beauty and 
excellence, heroism, and sacrifice’ as the 
essential values which ‘reveal’ the soul of 
man, ‘they transcend the isolated man and 
realize the Universal Man’. However, 
during the last days of his life, Tagore 
possibly found himself in a distracted 
world, torn between conflicting values, The 
poet lived only a short while after the 
beginning of the Second World War and 
that period proved to be a shattering 
experience for him. That peace for which 
he had struggled and suffered so much, 
seemed to turn into an object of sheer 
derision 

In most of Tagore’s characters there is a 
projection of his own image; they are 
drawn from an idea that was entirely 
his. The contemplative wisdom of 
Vipradas in Yogayog and Gora’s rightcous 
revolt for the sake of innate truth are but 
the same image of humanism which Tagore 
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pleaded for throughout his life. Although 
the setting in Seser Kavita differs from 
that in Car Adhydya, both Amit and Atin 
are projections of the poet’s views on 
romantic idealism. The characters speak 
the same language, and, perhaps, even have 
the same in‘pnation. Tagore, at that time, 
was conscious of the subject-object relation. 
The characters repeat Tagore’s verses and 
lecture on his philosophy. They question 
set morality and set conduct; both are 
hyperbolical in their statements on values. 
It seems- Tagore was at war with himself, 
not, however, in a serious way, but in a 
way that was good-humoured and satirical. 
As a poet, Tagore did not change much 
materially. His pre-Gitafjali days were, of 
course, a time of exuberent youthfulness. 
He was rightly conscious of the body and 
its pangs; his heroines were of flesh and 
blood. From Gītāñjali to Balaka, he 
transformed himself from a mystic to a 
transcendental idealist. The tone and 
sentiment remained the same throughout ; 
the major changes were in the verse forms 
only. In his poetry he wanted to combine 
the two forms of values, conceptual and 
percep‘ual, into one unified essence, that 
is, consciousness itself. The aesthetician in 
him tried to trace out beauty as the 
ultimate value, but in the process did not 
exclude essential knowledge or morality, 
truth or goodness. The artist in him 
repeatedly searched for oneness. Values to 
Tagore were but reflections of man’s innate 
sense of the basic postulates—truth, beauty, 
and goodness. He was sometimes aware 
of values as conflicting, but he never lost 
faith in man’s ultimate value judgements, 
those that result in complete integration. 


CONTEMPORARY PROSE 


Manik Banerjee, in Putul Nacer Itikathé, 
has treated the situation, the conflict, the 
entanglement, and finally the separation of 
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the lovers so objectively that we get, for 
the first time in Bengali fiction, a proper 
approach to the present-day assessment of 
values, so far as human relations are 
concerned. The young lovers do not run 
off and get married; they respecy family 
traditions, and the ties of friendship. 
Nevertheless, they know that their love is 
on a spiritual plane far above that of 
others in their village and in society as a 
whole. The heroine leaves for her pa‘ernal 
home for good only to become tragically 
aware that to continue living has now no 


further meaning. Pragaitihasik is a daring ` 


story by Manik Banerjee that takes us to 
a world of elemental passion where 
sophisticated values lose all their so-called 
meaning. 

For anyone who has read Manik 
Banerjee, Saratchandra Chatterjee does no! 
seem like a modern writer. But Sarat- 
chandra won sympathy and admiration 
from all his readers, especially where he 
adhered to traditional values. His typical 
themes were ones of love and affection, the 
basic sentimental ties in human relations. 
His heroines, Abhaya in Srikdnta, Acala 
in Grhadaha, Kiranmayi in Caritrahin and 
Kamal in Ses Prafna are deep characters 
who leave us baffled. The last novel is 
less significant as an art form; but the 
other three, judged by any standard, are 
masterpieces of literature, and are products 
of a searching mind to whom human values 
were not innate and abiding, but dependent 
upon conflicting individual and social ties. 
In this sense, Saratchandra is a pleasant 
departure. His arena is small but the 
psychological conflict is intense, as, for 
example, in Grhadaha where the theme is 
a simple one of innocent love, buy the 
impact is tremendous. 

Tarasankar Banerjee has taken the ‘ go- 
slow’ rural life for his theme. With eyes 
wide open to social and economic changes 
in the rural pattern, he sees the feudal 
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class slowly undergoing transformation, and 
disintegrating as a result of the impact of 
the new urban economy. Tarasankar has 
touched upon a fine point, that of human 
values being relatively derived from social 
‘progress’ and social ‘change’. This 
problem was once noted by Professor A. N. 
Whitehead, who saw in this great historic 
process only a ‘cyclic change’ and not 
‘progress’ as such. 

Annada Sankar Roy deals mainly with 
basic moral values.. His characters are 
neither typical Bengalis nor just Indians. 
They are symbols of certain ethical norms, 
citizens of the world who strive to realize 
certain human values. His idea of value 
judgemen{ revolves round the concepts of 
Truth and non-Truth. 

In Pather Pancdéli, Bibhutibhushan 
Banerjee has painted his own personal 
world. However, that world has been 
transformed into a universal hermitage 
where man might have constant communion 
with the infinite expanse of Nature. 
Referring ‘to Coleridge’s description of the 
Falls of Clyde as ‘sublime’, A. C. Bradley 
expanded the theme, emphasizing that the 
starry sky is not more sublime than the 
babe in the arms of Madonna di San Sisto. 
` Here the learned professor takes sublimity 
as a form of beauty, which is another norm 
for judging aesthetic value. It is perhaps 
this sense of the sublime, and possibly its 
wonder, that Bibhutibhusan attempted to 
realize through Apu, who seemed to be a 
symbolic projection of this wondrous 
Nature. 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


The poems of Jibanananda Das have 
had profound impact on -modern poets. 
Although his contribution has not broadened 
Bengali poetry as a whole it has intensely 
personalized and sensitized it. It is a 
definite departure from tradition. Some 
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wonder how it was that Jibanananda 
assimilated Yeats and a few of the French 
symbolists bug remained outside of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s sphere of influence. 
Jibanananda was not a symbolist in the 
true sense either; he was a near imagist 
whose later poems converged towards a 
deeper humanism. His sense of values was 
derived from a study of history; the 
concep‘s of progress, of civilization, of time 
and eternity are all there. If he was a 
pessimist, he was not one of Thomas 
Hardy’s kind; if he was an optimist, he 
was noti of the Shelleyan type. He was not 
a philosopher to whom poetry was a 
passion, he was a poet to whom philosophy 
was intuition. Intuition, in his case, was 
not derived from concepts, but from some 
mystical experience. A sensitized vision 
which unites Man, Nature, and Etcrnity 
into one complete existence comes alive in 
Jibanananda's poetry. 

The spiritual effect exemplified in 
Jibanananda’s poetry, written for Mahā- 
prthibi and Dhisar Pändulipi, has been 
referred to by Poe as the true music of 
poetry. I do not wan to draw a parallel 
between the horses of Mohin basking in the 
soft autumn sunshine of the green land- 
scape, with Leconte de Lisle’s elephants 
crossing the desert, despite the close 
similarity ; but’ Jibanananda has taken from 
the symbolists suggestive nuances which 
are essential in judging poetic values. He 
tried to create his own world out of the 
torn, weary, and diffused landscape of 
Nature and man. His lovers do not reside 
anywhere, but their pangs are real. 
Jibanananda was also concerned with the 
concept of Timelessness, as Eliot was, but 
he did not find any ‘still centre’. Perhaps 
it was tthe flow, the eternal cycle, that 
concerned him most; humanity itself is a 
process within the great sweep of the 
eternal and ultimate process. Thus, values, 
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in Jibanananda’s poetry, have been related 
ta philosophic apprehensions. 
Sudhindranath Dutt’s poems have a 
spirttual bias. I do not use ‘spiritual’ in 
the religious sense. The poems are neither 
mystical nor elusive ; they have their own 
logic of formulation. He was mostly con- 
cerned with words and their meaning, 
meaning derived from signs, as Archibald 
Macleish would put it. In attempting to 


establish a Gothic pattern he reflected his _ 


own attitude to life and its values. He 
was conscious of conflicting trends and 
social disintegration—at times he could 
visualize the dismal abyss of humanity. At 
the same time, he had faith in man’s will 
to love. For Sudhindranath, all human 
values spring. from love and raffonality. 

Both Sudhindranath and Amiya Chakra- 
varti had a distinct lineage from Tagore. 
While the former deviated in outlook, the 
latter experimented with a new design. 

Premendra Mitra’s poetry takes a turn 
towards democratic values. He seems to be 
conscious of class divisions and the existing 
class pat‘erns and boredom. His simplicity 
is genuine and great is his sympathy for 
the downtrodden. 

The work of Monish Ghatak reflects 
life’s robust outlook. His poems are broad 
and elemental and infuse something massive 
into the overall texture 

Buddhadev Bose, undoubtedly a prom- 
inent figure in modern Bengali literature, 
lacks both depth and vision in his poetry ; 
but his passion is genuine and his lyrics 
are fully dreamy word-play. 

Bisnu De and Sanjoy Bhattacharyya are, 
temperamentially, complete opposites. Con- 
sidered a Marxist during the thirties, Bisnu 
De shifted his emphasis to a more sound 
humanistic background. His later expe- 
rience has helped him to view world 
objects as something flowing and eternal. 
His view is from a socio-politicd- 
philosophical standpoint based on dualistic 
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principles, but his faith in man has taken 
him to the wide corridors of liberal 
humanism. Sanjoy Bhattacharyya’s poetry 
leads a curious search into tradition and 
heredity and depicts love and despair and 
romantic lyricism. 

All these poets, most of whom are still 
writing, have different views on life and 
art, for they have looked at life from 
distinct’ socio-cultural standpoints. 


Tue CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


Neo-realism and detached objectivity 
seem to be the mosi salient features in 
contemporary literature. This is perhaps 
more true of prose, where there has been 
unabashed expositions of sex themes in the 
name of neo-realism. There are, of course, 
exceptions. Jyotirindra Nandi is perhaps 
the most powerful novelist who has 
approached this area with the eyes of an 
artist and ithe feeling of a lover. His deep 
psychological insight takes the reader to 
the border of love and sex consciousness: 

Kamal Majumdar, known for his only 
novel Antarjali Yatra, has taken a new 
angle which, although artistically crude, is 
vigorous. He attempts to convince us that 
sex feeling in a woman is the most natural 
urge. 

That romance in history may still provide 
a subject for a modern novel has been 
amply proved by Amiyabhushan Majumdar. 
His por‘rayal of Nayantara is symbolic of 
a generation gone by, but retains an 
illusion in which, at times, we willingly 
lose ourselves. 

Bimal Kar is another sensi‘ive writer who 
is alive to social values and the search 
for individual liberation. In Jadubamsa he 
is concerned with the waywardness of the 
new generation who are, according to him, 
lost amidst conflicting value judgements. 

These poets, however, did not try to 
strike out into any new pattern as such, 


CONFLICTING VALUES IN MODERN INDIAN LITERATURE 


but they did visibly move from the outer 
regions to the inner depths. 


Subhas Mukherji’s leftist) inclinations 
broadened his views, and his social obliga- 
tions combined with individual sensibilities. 
His present outlook is more genuine though 
perhaps less sparkling. His recent search 
for consecrated humanism is perfectly in 
tune with his gentle objectivity. 

Birendra Chatterji, who reacts sharply to 
all socio-cultural phenomena with the zeal 
of a revolutionary, is basically a highly 
. impulsive writer for whom words are 
passion and poetry their life. As a writer, 
he is devoted to the idea of total human 
resurgence. Birendra is a man who is 
constantly aware of his moral obligations 
to sociely and has faith in man’s innate 
goodness, which is, for him, the measure 
of all human values. 

There are others, too, who can feel the 
upsurge of the times as well as the tremors. 
Poetry, to some of them, is life’s noblest 
image, the combination of beauty and 
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wisdom ; to others, it is a world within a 
world wherefrom none knows how to return. 
As the higher arts are unpredictable, so 
is human desire. Michael Dutt was rnore 
interested in the fall of man than in man’s 
resurrection, and Manik Banerjee tried to 
portray man’s primordial, urge ; Rabindra- 
nath preached Santi and dnanda, but was 
himself tortured during the last days of his 
life ; Jibanananda’s poetry foreshadows the 
elemental darkness and gloom, but retains 
a basic faith in human values ; Jyotirindra 
Nandi ultimately gets over his display of 
the exhibitionism of contemporary man, 
while Amiyabhusan Majumdar likes to draw 
his inspiration from ‘the medieval troubadours. 
The value judgements of modern litera- 
ture are thus set against a panoramic 
background. During the hundred years 
from 1861, when Meghnadbadh Kavya was 
to 1961, Tagore’s birth 
centennial year, we find these writers 
contributing to the building of an edifice 
that is strong and wide enough to 
accommodate all such conflicting values. 


For beauty, my Phaedrus, beauty alone is both lovely and visible at once; it is, 


mark me, the only form of the spiritual which we can receive through the senses. 


Else 


what would become of us if the divine, if reason and virtue and truth, should appear 
to us through the senses? Should we not perish and be consumed with love, as Semele 
once was with Zeus ? Thus, beauty is the sensitive man’s access to the spirit—but only 


a road, a means simply, little Phaedrus. 


THomas MANN 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Language of Ordinary Experience: A 
Study in the Philosophy of Education. By 
Davi E. Denton. Philosophical Library, 
New York. 1970. pp. 145. $5.00. 


AN ASSOCIATE Professor of Social and 
Philosophical Studies, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, and author of 
The Philosophy of Albert Camus (1967), 
David Denton has tapped out philosophy 
here in a new key. 

In part one, the author argues against 
sociological-nomothetic approaches to the 
study of education, the primary attack 
being directed against attempts to talk of 
education in steno-language, a term used 
to refer to ‘definitions which are established 
by stipulation, by formal rule, or by 
ordinary usage’. At the outset Professor 
Denton gives, what he calls, “the existential 
paradox’ in the form of two sentences 
which are mutually exclusive : 


A. My life has no significance, no meaning, 
to the ongoingness of the universe. 


B. My life is the centre of the universe. 


The existential paradox arises in the con- 
flict between these two types of sentence ; 
whereas type A points toward objective 
generalizations, type B is limited to the 
phenomenological perspective of individuals. 
In his view, education has attempted to 
define itself, organize itself, justify itself, 
and construct ‘theories about various aspects 
of itself with sentences of type A. He 
asserts that ‘education must be defined in 
terms of sentences of type B’. In this first 
section, his main concern is to provide 
grounds for the assertion that education is a 
first-person experience and to set forth the 
language and conceptual tools needed for 
talking of education from this perspective. 
Part two examines ‘knowledge and 


knowing’ and ‘explanation and counseling’ 
in education. Speaking of knowledge, the 
author states: ‘Education, unlike philos- 
ophy and psychology, has no a priori 
commitment to be rational or to be 
scientific, but, rather, has as its primary 
activity involvement with developing human 
beings. Education is committed, therefore, 
by the nature of this involvement, to 
concerning itself with the problem of 
feeling and its relation to knowledge and 
knowing.’ Denton criticizes philosophers of 
education for not relating epistemology to 
practical education. ‘If, for example, it is 
held that knowledge is “contained” in 
Universal Mind, then the task of the 
philosopher of education is to first determine 
the nature of individual mind and, second, 
to find the means for bringing the 
knowledge had by the individual mind into 
coherence with the knowledge “ contained ” 
in Universal Mind. If it is held that 
knowledge is one with Natural Law, then 
the task of the educator is to expose his 
students to natural phenomena as a way 
of getting the students to “see through” 
the actual to the essential orderings and 
structures of Nature.’ 

In practical terms this means that subject 
matter ‘will no longer be considered an 
end in itself for students to “master” in 
some sense. Instead, subject matter, of 
which the teacher will need to have much 
at his fingertips, will serve two primary 
functions: (i) to create dissonance, and 
(ii) to provide alternative notions? In 
short, a teacher of mathematics will not 
be conceived of as merely a teacher of 
mathematics, but will be a mathematician 
who ‘shares with his students all the 
curiosity, the excitement, the occasional 
boredom, the challenges, the life-style of an 
experiencing-body whose intended meanings 
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are couched, not just in the steno-language 
of mathematics, but in the entire range of 
existential language’. 

In the third part, relationships between 
existential language and existential philos- 
ophy are analysed and the author concludes 
by suggesting ithe possible bearings his 
overalt thesis can have on organizational 
theory and on specific current social issues. 
Referring to the ‘generation gap’, which 
is felt all the keener in educational 
activities, Denton offers a-lucid analysis: 
‘When Mr 1948 speaks of the Vietnam 
conflict, for example, he speaks in terms 
of abstract causes, such as freedom and 
democracy and national interest and 
economic stability. When the young talk 
of the same conflict, if is in terms of an 
identification with the ordinary experience 
of the Vietnamese people to the extent 
that parallels of experience can be drawn. 
And, underscoring McLuhan’s thesis, tele- 
vision now makes such parallels possible. 
No, Mr 1948 does not understand what is 
happening for he is talking with the terms 
of steno-language; he is interpreting the 
present with concepts from the past; and, 
he values the present only in utilitarian 
ways. Denton goes on, ‘As a result of 


his not understanding, he attempts to set — 


up whatever mechanisms are. necessary for 
keeping experience within the boundaries 
of his categories. That which he cannot 
classify, he condemns.... The “ well- 
adjusted” student who succeeds in our 
educational institutions is the one who 
dresses as he is told, grooms as he is told, 
thinks as he is told, and feels the feelings 
which are acceptable. He succeeds, for he 
acts in ways which are understandable to the 
older generation ; that is, he fits the predeter- 
mined categories of the older generation.’ 
Professor Denton warns in the end: 
‘When we have the ordinary experience of 
individuals dominated by rational categories 
instead of ordinary experience expressing 
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itself with reason, we create a world which 
is anti-life, im which the individual must 
submit to the needs of top-down organization.’ 

Education, according to the author, is, in 
the last analysis, a first-person experience. 
Although it is admitted that the philosophic 
problems wis-a-vis education are many, the 
book, as a whole, attempts to clarify the 
social as well as the philosophical grounds 
for a fresh starting-point of inquiry and to 
define the new type of tools needed. Thus 
the author falls in line with Bergson, 
James, Heidegger, Sartre, Camus, and last, 
but not least, McLuhan. Like them, Denton 
traces ‘alienation’ (between the teachers 
and the taught) to the sociological- 
nomothetic bias of our culture. 

This is a book for our times, especially 
in India where ‘extreme tension prevails 
between education’s increasing complexity 
and the growing alienation between teachers 
and taught. Denton plainly holds respon- 
sible for this sorry pass the facts that (i) 
most of the linguistic and conceptual tools 
with which education has so far been 
studied are simply inadequate, and (ii) 
these linguistic and conceptual tools grew 
out of a serious misconception of the nature 
of education. 

Although Professor Denton’s ideas are 
good, it musi be pointed out that, in a 
healthy educational system, ‘there must be 
‘communication’ among three human sides, 
namely, teachers, students, and guardians 
of studentts. In the usual discussions con- 
nected with education today, students and 
teachers alone are considered, and guardians 
are left out. Thus, the teacher and the 
taught are viewed in a social relationship 
which is incomplete. If a proper perspec- 
tive is wanted on the educational scene, 
guardians of students must be recognized 
as a potent’ third party. 


M. K, Sen 


INTERCULTURAL NEWS 


The Thousand and One Facets of Culture 


Waat is culture? Attempts are constantly 
being made to define the word ‘culture’. 
Ideas of culture range from ‘a deep aspira- 
tion for beauty’ to ‘an hierarchy of values 
established in the mind of the individual’ 
or to culture as ‘the collective intellectual 
achievement of a people and the embodi- 
ment of their values, their aspirations, and 
their way of life’. To Unesco, however, 
culture is something more than any of 
these. Culture is ‘a dimension of human 
life, accessible to all and a source of self- 
fulfilment to each individual’. From this 
standpoint, culture is ‘cultural develop- 
ment’, the total development of the human 
being, moral, intellectual, and spiritual. It 
was out of this conception of culture that, 
last September, Unesco organized the first 
ever intergovernmental conference to debate 
the problems of cultural policy, taking the 
view that since every individual had the 
right to culture, it was the duty of every 
government to provide it. Held in Venice 
from 24 August to 2 September, the 
conference considered the institutional, 
adminis‘rative, and financial aspects of 
cultural policies. For the first time, atten- 
tion was focused upon the cultural policies 
within individual countries, and the role of 
governments in cultural development as it 
affected their own citizens. 

In the May and June issues of the 
BULLETIN we reproduced the introductory 
and closing remarks given by Mr René 
Maheu, Director-General of Unesco. Now, 
reproduced below from The Unesco Courier 
(January 1971), we give a selection of 
brief quotations of different views on 
culture expressed by participants at the 
conference, 


Morocco 


When the firsy man used a gourd, or 
something like it, to take up water for a 
drink, that was utilitarian. It was still utili- 
tarian when he tried to fashion a bowl 
out of clay, in imitation of the gourd. But 
his purpose in attempting to decorate this 
bowl was no longer utilitarian ; it was the 
response to a deep aspiration for beauty 
which is the specific attribute of culture. 


MouamMMep EL Fasi 
Minister of Culture 


Hungary 

A good cultural policy should give cul- 
ture ito a wider public and give the artist 
freedom to create—thap was what the 
Hungarian poet Sandor Petofi had in mind 
a century and a half ago in writing of the 
ray of sunshine of the spirit shining on 
the windows of all the houses. 7 


Pau Inxu 
Minister of Culture 


France 


Iv must be admitted that it is difficult 
nat to believe that one’s own culture is 
the best that exists, or understand that a 
wholly different way of thinking may be 
exactly what someone else needs. But we 
should encourage everything that is authen- 
tically human in every civilization, France 
is prepared to help any country which 
asks, in making an inventory of ifs riches 
and in making its culture better known 
inside and outside its own frontiers. 


Enmon MICHELET 
Minister of Culture 
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Somalia 


Culture is a way of life chosen or 
adopted by a society or group of societies. 
It amounts to the sum of traditional values 
and way of thinking of the society. 


MowAMED Seok Hassan 
Director-General, Ministry of Education 


Australia 


Culture must not be too narrowly con- 
ceived. Indeed, properly, it comprehends 
much that lends quality to life and, in one 
sense, it can be seen as a desirable com- 
ponent to all aspects of living. Thus in 
Australia tthe natural environment of an 
ancient continent, a wild-life rich and 
strange, and a certainty of sunshine have 


traditionally established open-air activities: 


and the artistry of sports as integral parts 
of our way.of life and of our national 
culture. There is, of course, classical justi- 
fication for this view in the example of 
ancient Greece. 

We must be careful too not to impose 
narrow ethnic limits on the content of 
culture. In our own case migrants to our 
shores have brought us a better apprecia- 
tion of the complexity of European cul- 
ture, and increasing contact is bringing the 
influence of the richness and vitality of 
the manifold cultures of Asia to bear upon 
the minds and imagination of our artists. 
Perhaps, most importantly, we have come 
better to understand and to value the 
unique arf and culture of the aboriginal 
Australians. 


Nice, BowEN 
Minister for Education and Science 


Traq 


Culture is the collective intellectual 
achievement of a people and the embodi- 
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ment of their values, their aspirations, and 
their way of life. 


Saap ABDULBAKI 
Minister of Education 


World Federation of Trade Unions 


To working men, culture is not only art 
and letters, although they appreciate the 
full intrinsic value of these without always 
having access to them; and culture would 
amount to little if it were merely decora- 
tive and escapist. Culture must be com- 
prehensive, including all the sciences and 
technologies, the arts, sport, and the indis- 
pensable social culture—economic, trade 
union, political—forming an  indissoluble 
whole, each influencing all the others. 

...One autumn day, Jaurès was walking 
through a forest and met a woman with 
a load on her back. He greeted her and 
remarked on how beautiful everything was 
around. ‘If you would help me to get 
this wood off my back,’ she said, ‘I could 
look up at the trees and see if it really is.’ 


Maurice GASTAUD 
World Federation of Trade Unions 


Mexico 

What we want is that, once freed from 
immediate necessity, protected and free, 
educated and healthy, man should be fully 
human i.e., be able to use his judgement, 
to imagine, to meditate, and to dream. 


Jose Luis Martinez 
Director-General of the 
National Institute of Fine Arts 


The Holy See 


The State is ‘paid’ less tangibly for 
the cultural facilities it provides than for 
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others which are more material, and is 
sometimes paid with ingratitude. And still, 
this wider, more flexible, more disinterested 
part of what it does should not discourage 
it from working for cultural development 
as an integral part of development as a 
whole. 


Mor, ANDRE-JACQUES FOUGERAT 
Adviser to the State Secretariat 


Guyana 


In the smaller and weaker States, one 
purpose of cultural policy must be to 
achieve a greater resistance to the onslaught 
of the twentieth century without at 
the same time encouraging the growth of 
inhibiting parochial timidity. 


M. W. CARTER 
Minister of Informatton and Culture 


Iran 


_ Culture is a way of interpreting the 
world. Science is a way of transforming 
it. “That is not sufficient reason for keep- 
ing them separate. In so far as science 
is a culture, it should be integrated, and 
one of the primordial tasks of cultural 
policy is to ensure ‘that integration. And, 
as cultural policy is ‘a matter for indivi- 
dual governments, Unesco must endeavour 
to provide the world co-operation which 
offers the only way of bridging the ever- 
growing scientific gap between the advanced 
and the developing countries. 


MEHRDAD PAHBLBOD 
Minister of Culture and the Arts 


Guinea 


Mass culture is essentially ‘different from 
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élite culture but! in no wise inferior to it. 
It is a potentially explosive creative force 
which could be compared to its advantage 
with ‘the individualist subjectivity carried 
to its extreme by certain intellectuals and 
artists who, seeking a new language, had 
reached total incommunicability or,’ at best, 
a code language that strangely recalls that 
of the most occult sects. Culture and 
witchcraft are surely different things... 


CHEICK CHERIF 
Consul-General for Guinea in Berlin 


Denmark 


There is probably no society on the 
face of the earth that does not have to 
neglect vitally humanitarian and cultural 
problems because of what it spends on 
armaments. At the same time as techno- 
logical progress follows a vertically ascend- 
ing curve, we are all thinking on hori- 
zontal levels; the technological revolution 
has not been accompanied by a revolution 
in our ways of thinking. 

C. HELVEG PETERSEN 
Minister for Cultural Affairs 


Togo 


A number of paradoxes merit reflection. 
Culture has never been as rich and yet 
never so much called in question. Culture 
has never been as universal and yet never 
so torn apart internally. Culture has never 
spread so widely and yet never been so 
much in danger of losing its central pur- 
pose: man. Culture has never had so 
many material and technical aids available 
to it for its conservation, and yet has 
never been so totally menaced with exter- 
mination. For, looking at the apocalyptic 
pictures in the museum at Hiroshima, I 
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could not help thinking to myself: The 
whole world could be like this tomorrow, 
and not only that, but there would not 
be even one spectator lefy to come and 
remember our destruction 


N’Soucan FERDINAND AGBLEMAGNON 
Permanent Delegate to Unesco 


Sweden 


To the younger generations, cultural 
isolation, like other forms of national isola- 
tion, seems not merely unrealistic, it seems 
absurd. The fact of artists being forced 
or induced to create an underground civili- 
zation can only be taken as a symptom 
of serious sickness in the political structure. 
Art is not merely a social product; it is 
also an instrument for changing society. 
Artists must be free to use their own means 
of expression. History has left us many 
examples of how reality sooner or later— 
often in the most drastic way—takes its 
revenge on those who deny the artist the 
freedom to follow his own calling. 


Sven MOBERG 
Minister of Education 


Federal Republic of Germany 


In a deliberate move away from the 
appalling experience with absolute State 
power, the Federal Republic of Germany 
limits itself to aiding and promoting, 
without pre-conditions or compulsion. The 
task falling to the State, and indeed the 
community, is to protect human values and 
human dignity. Art, in the words of 
Camus, can only live under its own laws; 
it dies when exposed to external demands. 
Administration and culture can go together 
only on the understanding that intellectual 
creative activity shall be free. And a 
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culture which takes shelter behind its 
national boundaries must necessarily decay. 


BERNHARD VOGEL 

President of the Permanent 
Conference of Ministers of 
Education and Cultural Affairs 
of the Lander 


Spain 


Planning means establishing an order of 
priorities i.e., a scale of values. But even 
assuming that there are unchanging models 
and an artistic golden rule (which seems 
to be more and more unlikely), there 
remains the major problem of the renewal 
of patterns, types, styles, ways of life; and 
the risk of fossilization which the admin- 
istrallors run immediately becomes apparent. 
There are questions of taste and fashion 
which cultural policy has only to touch 
incidentally upon to provoke, on both sides, 
misunderstandings, interference, refusals, 
reficence. This becomes all the more serious 
because the modern State, if it is unable 
to indoctrinate artists, can perfectly well— 
even without wishing to do so—orientate, 
influence, condition public taste; and 
private and commercial interests do so 
deliberately and without scruple. 

This does seem to be inherent in culture : 
to be condemned to devour or to be 
devoured and, in this sense, all countries 
without exception are invaders or invaded. 
But things are even more complicated. To 
a certain extent every culture devours 
itself: in a kind of cultural cannibalism, 
innovations in style, type or taste, to feel 
sure of themselves, have to destroy ‘their 
predecessors. 


Emitio GARRIGUES 
Permanent Delegate to Unesco 
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Italy 


We hope, in the presenti and future history 
of mankind, never again to have to regret 
the humiliations and absences caused by the 
repressive intervention of the State against 
freedom of thought and freedom in art. 


VITTORINO VERONESE 
Former Director-General of Unesco 


Cameroon 


Can anyone imagine the African peoples 
flourishing without music, without dancing, 
without masks and statues, without the 
immense verbal wisdom bequeathed by 


generations of thought, and without the 


legendary joy of our tribes? But how can 
this art be preserved against the assault of 
the modern world unless artists are given 
the means and techniques to express them- 
selves in the style of their times, confidently 
and with dignity, and still be perfectly 
authentic ? Excepting with the help of the 
public authorities, how else can this be done? 

Too many bilateral and even multilateral 
agreements exclude cultural matters or 
regard them as superfluous luxury. 


ZACHE Mongo Soo 
Minister of Education, 
Youth and Culture 


Belgium 

Universal education is becoming a reality 
but will take its full effect only in future 
generations. For tthe moment, probably not 
more than a tenth of all adults lead a 
conscious and active cultural life. This is 


partly because their education has been © 


based too exclusively on a mere transfer of 
knowledge and on having to learn a bit 
about everything. At the age of 19, a boy 
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or girl ought to know about theatres, 
concerts, libraries, museums. The sad fact 
is that they often do not. Some people are 
satisfied with their days off, their paid 
holidays, their sports matches and their 
television. Even those who do not want to 
work are supported by the State, and some 
students, drop-outs, hippies, and beatniks 
see no reason for continuing the material 
struggle for existence. 

The other extrerhe is represented by 
people who work themselves to death in 
order to gain more and more of the 
products of a consumer society. 

How is this challenge of the welfare 
society to be met? 

Some surveys have revealed that 70 per 
cent of those who started work between 
the ages of 14 and 18 never followed 
another course of any kind. They obviously 
need properly thought-out facilities for 
education, in and out of school. Otherwise, 
it is difficult to see how there can be any 
democratization of culture. 


FRANS VAN MECHELEN _ 
Minister of Dutch Culture 


Japan 

I should like to refer to what might be 
called the intermediate arts that are 
widespread among the Japanese people and 
vary between highly sophisticated art and 
popular amusements: the tea ceremony ; 
flower arrangements ; and writing the short 
poems known as ‘ Tanka’ and ‘Haiku’ .... 

Two kinds of art and culture of different 
origin, European and Japanese,’ can now 
be regarded in Japan as like the two wheels 
of a cart, and have brought incomparable 
variety to our lives. 


Ken jr ADACHI 
Deputy-Commissioner, 
Agency for Cultural Affairs 
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India 

Culture will have to have a vast base 
for survival in the modern world. And 
youth cannot be forgotten when thinking 
of the masses. States rarely provide 
adequately for their needs. Much of the 
present-day ills of youth can perhaps be 
traced to culture starvation, or what one 
might perhaps call cultural illiteracy. 

We in India would not like the develop- 
ment of culture to be equated with the 
development of arts, especially literary, 
performing, or plastic arts. We believe that 
through culture a hierarchy of values can 
be established in the mind of the individual. 
Indeed, this is the message of traditional 
cultures, especially the culture of India. 
At no point of the history of India was 
there any doubt regarding the ultimate 
goal of life—not in making man as 
comfortable as possible, but in making him 
aware of his immense possibilities for 
spiritual development. 

Indian tradition stresses the need to 
develop the harmonious man who, says the 
Bhagavad-Gita, does not cause disharmony 
in the world, nor does the world cause 


disharmony in him. 


T. R. JAYARAMAN 
Joint Secretary, Ministry of 
Education and Youth Services 


Netherlands 


Social security marks a major step 
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forward, as also have compulsory education 
and paid holidays. Modern development 
would be pointless without making the 
same sont of progress in cultural matters. 
Are the public authorities then entitled to 
exert pressure and influence, as Orpheus 
tried to influence the destiny of Eurydice 
by descending to the underworld? The 
answer is evidently : no. 


The mass media have their advantages 
and their drawbacks. We must live with 
both. We must encourage the greatest 
creativity of the greatest number—and this 
is obviously a matter for the public 
authorities—unless we want passive recep- 
tivity to win; if it does, the spectators will 
have given in, accepting this culture, 
wrapped and labelled like a pharmaceutical 
product. 


The industrialized countries are certainly 
more cut off from creative sources than 
countries less well off materially. Where 
the sources have dried up, they must be 
renewed. This requires a new type of 
organizer, who is not an educator in the 
formal sense, nor a psychoanalyst, and still 
less a sergeant-major. He must be both 
fellow-player and guide. Part of his role 
in continuing education is to rid people of 
the idea that, however successful they may 
be in economic matters, art and cultural 
activities are beyond them. 


Marca KLOMPE 
Minister of Culture 
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School of Languages 


The new academic year of the Institute's 
School of Languages began on 19 July. 
This year the school offers courses in 
fourteen languages. There is a three-year 
certificate course in spoken English with 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
classes. The school provides three-year 
diploma courses in German and Russian, 
and, starting from this year, Chinese and 
Japanese. Previously these two languages 
had only two-year courses. 

Those languages which have two-year 
diploma courses are: Bengali, Sanskrit, 
Urdu, French, Arabic, Persian, and, begin- 
ing this year, Spanish. Previously there 
was only a one-year course in Spanish. 

There is a one-year certificate course in 
Assamese, and a four-year course in Hindi, 
which consists of Prarambhika ( begin- 
ing), Pravega (intermediate), Paricaya 
( advanced ), and Kovid ( diploma ) 

The total number of students enrolled 
at the school this year is 789. The spoken 
English course attracted the largest number 
of students with an enrolment of 245, 
while the German and French courses have 
enrolments of 129 and 12i students 
respectively. 


International Guest House 


Among those who stayed in the Instifute’s 
International Guest House in June were 
the following : 

Dr Donald H. Bishop, Professor of 
Philosophy of Religion and Oriental Philos- 
ophy and Religion at Washington State 
University, Pullman, Washington ; 

Mrs Margaret C. Brown, a British 
consultant for the Summer Institute for 


Mathematics ‘Teachers att Bhubaneswar, 
Orissa ; 

Mr Peter Moody, a British consultant 
for the Summer Institute for Mathematics 


Teachers at Bhubaneswar, Orissa. 


A Student from West Germany 


In the middle of July a group of eleven 
German university students arrived in 
India where they will remain until the 
middle of October, taking part in a three- 
month study programme arranged by 
Stiftung Studienkreis. This foundation, 
established for mutual understanding and 
study abroad, is financed by the West 
German Government and co-operates with 
the International Student Movement of the 
United Nations. Students are sent to 
various developing countries to study 
different development projects on the local, 
state, national, and international levels. In 
doing so, they get an idea of the everyday 
life of the country they are staying in and 
meet people at their places of work. When 
they finish the study programme, the group 
takes an information trip throughout the 
country, visiting centres of political, 
economic, social, and community develop- 
ment, This also includes visits to universities 
and meetings with students of the host 
nation. - 

The programme was initiated in 1960 by 
German students who wanted, by practical 
means, to interesi other German university 
students in the problems of developing 
countries, and in working abroad after 
completing their studies. Through this 
experience, they hope ‘to get a better 
knowledge of international problems and 
contribute to mutual understanding. After 
returning to West Germany, they join the 
local ‘International Club’ at their univer- 
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sities to discuss international problems with 
fellow students from Germany and abroad. 
Experience shows that most of these young 
students who finish their university studies 
in Germany find jobs abroad eg, in 


“ international organizations, working to 
further international partnership and 
understanding. 


Martin Kämpchen, one of the eleven 
students who arrived in India in July, 
stayed at the Institute for a few weeks. He 
has taken as his projects the study of the 
Ramakrishna Mission’s educational institu- 
tions and their pedagogical ideals, and 
research into the housing problems in the 
large urban areas of India. A report based 
on his findings will be published in the 
periodical of the Stiftung Studienkreis. 

Mr Kampchen, a student of German and 
Comparative Literatures at the University 
of Vienna, has contributed numerous 
articles to German journals on world affairs 
and literature. After the completion of his 
studies in Vienna, he plans to become a 
lecturer of German and German Literature 
at a foreign university or institution, follow 
his interest in education, and pursue free- 
lance writing. On 25 September, Martin 
Kampchen will deliver an address at the 
Institute on ‘The Implications of the Word 
“ Bildung ”—Some Thoughts on Education’. 


Library and Reading Room 


In June the number of books in the 
library was 56,288. 2,386 books were lent 
and 7,030 were issued for reference during 
the month. The reading room contained 
220 Indian periodicals and 116 foreign 
ones ; there was an average daily attendance 
of 428 readers. 


Additional Periodicals 
The following periodicals are 
received in the reading room : s 


now 
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The British Journal for the Philosophy 
of Science, London ; 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London ; 

Comparative Studies in Society and 
History, London ; 

Impact of Science on Society, Unesco, 
Paris ; 

Infiernational Affairs, London ; 

International Social Science 
Unesco, Paris ; 

Political Quarterly, London ; 

Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, Unesco, 


Paris ; 


Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, 
Bombay ; 

Parliamentary Studies, New Delhi ; 

Lok Sanskriti ( Bengali), Calcutta. 


Journal, 


Junior Library 


Catering for children between 13 and 16 
years of age, the Junior library has 390 
members and 1,585 books. In June 194 
books were lent, and the average number 
of readers in the reading room each day 
was 11. 


Children’s Library 


Children between 6 and 12 years of age 
use the Children’s library. During June 
644 books were lent and the daily average 
number of readers was 27. The library has 
891 members and a total of 4,234 books. 


Students’ Day Home 


The subsidized canteen, the textbook 
library, and other facilities for study and 
recreation provide students with a daytime 
home within the Institute. In June the 
average daily attendance was 84, while the 
daily average number of students taking 
meals in the canteen was 70. During the 
month 149 library books were issued. 


AUGUST CALENDAR 
All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


August 7 The Relevance of Mysticism 


Speaker:  Sisirkumar Ghose, M.A., D.Phil. 
Professor of English and Modern European Languages, 
Visva-Bharati, Santintketan 
President: Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
Government of West Bengal 


August 14 The French Symbolist Poets 
Speaker: Alain Werbrouck 
Director, French Cultural Centre, Calcutta 
President : Kali Charan Kormocar 
Deputy Director, 
Institut de Chandernagor, West Bengal 


At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengal ) 
August 28 Trends of Bengali Language and Literature in Bangladesh 


Speaker: Syed Ali Ahsan, M.A. 
Professor of Bengali and Head of the Department, 
Chittagong University, and formerly Director of 
the Bengali Academy, Dacca 

President : Amalendu Basu, M.A., D.Phil. 
Professor of English and Head of the Department, 
University of Calcutta 


DISCOURSES 


On Mondays, 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30 August On Tuesdays, 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31 August 


At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
Swami VIVEKANANDA IN THE INDIAN Tue SocrL PHILOSOPHY OF 
BacKGROUND SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
{ Based on contemporary newspapers, Santwana Dasgupta, M.A. | 
journals, reminiscences, and Assistant Professor of Economics 
unpublished documents ) and Head of the Department, 
Sankari Prasad Basu, M.A. Bethune College, Calcutta 
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SYMPOSIUM 
At 6 p.m. (in English ) 
August 21 Emergence of the New Bengal School of Art 
Participants: Kalyan Kumar Ganguli, M.A., D.Phil 
Curator, Ashutosh Museum, University of Calcutta 


Jayanta Chakrabarti 
Lecturer in History of Aris, Kala Bhavan, 
Visva-Bharatt, Santiniketan 


Arany Banerjee 


President : Chintama Kar’ 
Principal, Government College of Art 
and Craft, Calcutta 


K. C. BHATTACHARYYA MEMORIAL LECTURES 
( Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 


At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 
( The first of three lectures ) 
2 August 25 Truth and Expression 


Speaker: Ramaranjan Mukherji, M.A., D.Litt. 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor, Burdwan University 


President : Pritibhushan Chatterji, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil 


Acting Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Calcutta 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 


On Thursdays, 5, 12, 19, and 26 August On Fridays, 6, 13, 20, and 27 August 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengal: ) 
SRI KRISHNA IN THE MAHABHARATA SriMAD-BHAGAVATAM 
Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A, Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Cumpren’s Own Story Hour Saturday, 14 August, at 4.45 p.m. 
Songs, Recitations, and Stories ( Junior and Children’s Libraries ) 
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G. D. BIRLA HINDI EXTENSION LECTURES 
( Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 


At 4.30 p.m. (in Hindi) 


August 27 The Affinity and Difference between Folk Literature and Bhakti-Kai 


Speaker: Vishwanath Prasad Mishra 
Professor of Hindi and Head of the Department, 
Vikram University, Ujjain 


President: K. M. Lodha, M.A. 
Head of the Department of Hindi, University of Calcutta 


August 28 The Saguna Cult of Bhakti-Kal 
Speaker: Vishwanath Prasad Mishra 


President : Vishnukant Shastri, M.A. 
Lecturer in Hindi, University of Calcutta 


e 


August 30 The Affinity and Difference between Folk Literature and Riti-Kal 
Speaker: Vishwanath Prasad Mishra 
President : Ashutosh Bhattacharyya, M.A., PhD. 
Tagore Professor of Bengal, Uniwersity of Calcutta 
August 31 Romantic Poetry of the Medieval Age 
Speaker: Vishwanath Prasad Mishra 
President: K. M. Lodha, M.A. 


J. M. SEN, SARALA SEN MEMORIAL LECTURES 
( Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 


At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


August 4 The Role of Education in a Developing Society 


Speaker. Swami Lokeswarananda 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Misston Ashrama, Narendrapur 


President : Roma Chaudhuri, M.A., D.Phil. 
Vice-Chancellor, Rabindra Bharati University 
August 11 Motivation for Education 
a Speaker: Swami Lokeswarananda 
President: S. N. Ser, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta 
August 18 Strategy for Integrated Education 
Speaker: Swami Lokeswarananda 


President : Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, West Bengal 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


Tur RamMaAxnisHNA Mission Institute of Culture 
was established in 1938. Its work is founded 
upon the universal principle of the spiritual one- 
ness of all beings, Knowledge of spiritual oneness 
ia the foundation of true human relationships. 
It extinguishes all sense of distinction and privi- 
lege, and transforms thoughts, emotions, and 
actions into channels of service to mankind, Thus 
it is also the true basis of world unity and peace 
and progress. 


Tue purpose of the Institute is the promotion of 
thought, knowledge, and education which develop 
a consciousness of the human race as a whole, its 
spiritual solidarity, and the unity of its civiliza- 
tion, This education will create an allegiance to 
mankind as a community and thus provide a 
stable basis for true understanding and co-opera- 
tion among peoples with diverse political, social, 
and religious systems that they may live peacefully 
together in a co-operative commonwealth. 


THE worx of the Institute is conducted at three 
levels : the national level, the international level, 
and the world level. 


At the national leve] the Institute seeks to 
present a proper interpretation and appraisal of 
India’s cultural heritage and its full implications 


> in the modern political, economic, and social life’ 


of the country and in national integration. 


At the international level the Institute seeks to 
study the different cultures of the world and their 
interrelations, revealing the basic idea of each 
culture and each culture’s contribution to other 
cultures and to the overall thought of humanity. 


At the world level the Institute seeks to pro- 
mote the integrated study of mankind’s cultural 
and scientific development from the universal 
standpoint, knitting the cultures together to form 
the concept of world civilization or the cultural 
heritage of mankind-as-a-whole, 


Tue Instrrutz seeks to promote international 
cultural co-operation and invites collaboration 
from cultural organizations and leaders of thought 
in all countries in furthering its objectives. 


Tug Insrrrure aims. to become a miniature 
school of world civilization in which scholars and 
students drawn from the different cultural areas 
of the world ‘will together pursue the study of 
mankind’s cultural and scientific development . 
from the universal standpoint. and create a new 
type of education which will establish the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual solidarity of mankind 
and provide the trve basis of international cultural 
co-operation and the future world community. 


Tze activities of the Institute include lectures, 
symposia, conferences, humanistic and intercultural 
studies, classes, study circles, a monthly BULLETIN, 
publications, a school of languages, and specialized 
libraries, 


Tue BULLETIN, published monthly by the 
Institute, reproduces lectures given and papers 
read at -tho Institute. The Institute invites 
scholars to send for discussion, and subsequent 
publication in the BULLETIN, papers on subjects 
which would further the purpose of the Institute 
and contribute to its work on the national, inter- 
national, or world level 


Tre Instrrure’s building accommodates an 
International Scholars’ House, an International 
Guest House, an auditorium which seats 1,000, 
two lecture halls, a conference room, class rooms, 
a lounge and reception rooms, rooms for professors 
and scholars, and tho offices of various 
departments. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE is open to 
anyone in sympatky with its aims and activities 
An annual membership fee of Rs 36.00 or $8.00 
or £3.00 entitles members to receive the BULLETIN, 
use the library, and receive a concession of twenty 
per cent on the Institute’s publications 


All correspondence to be addressed to: 


Swami Nitya-swarup-ananda 
Secretary 
Tho Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Qulture 
Gol Park, Calcutta 29 
Telegraphic address: INSTITUTE, CALOUTTA 29 
Telephone : 46-3431 (4 lines) 


Bulletin of the 
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OBSERVATIONS 


THE WORLD VIEWPOINT 


IN COMMENCING, last month, our discussion 
of the ideas underlying the second and 
third aims of the Institute we found 
eurselves faced with a challenge. The 
Institute’s second aim, on the international 
-level, is ‘to study the different cultures of 
the world and their interrelations, revealing 
the basic idea of each culture and each 
cultures contribution to other cultures and 
to the overall thought of humanity’, while 
~the Institute’s third aim, on the world 
level, is ‘tO promote the integrated study 
of mankind’s cultural and scientific develop- 
ment from the universal standpoin, knitting 
the cultures together to form the concept 
of world civilization or the cultural heritage 
of mankind-as-a-whole’. Since the work of 
the Institute relates directly to present 
conditions in the world and is an attempt 
to play a parti in processes which will carry 
man forward to the building of the future 
world community, the challenging question 
arises, What can the study and cultivation 
of cultures do to help man overcome his 
present overwhelming problems ? 

As a first step towards answering this 
question we pointed out thaf if man is now 
faced with overwhelming problems and 
wishes to solve them he should begin by 
seeking the cause of those problems. Seek- 
ing the cause, he will find that his 


/ 


problems are the result of his own thought 
and behaviour, his concepts and attitudes, 
the motives that guide him. In positive 
and in negative ways, by commission and 
omission, man has himself created the 
problems he now wishes to solve. 

It is obvious, ithen, that in order to solve 
his problems man must begin by under- 
standing himself; he must understand the 
mental factors that lie at the root of his 
actions. The two most powerful motivating 
forces within man are selfishness and 
unselfishness. It is selfishness, however, 
which is allowed to dominate his thought 


‘and form the basis of his actions, and 


because he cannot completely forget the 
urge ‘towards unselfishness the result is a 
terrible conflict, in his mind. The urge 
towards unselfishness expresses man’s innate 
desire to be one with all things; it is a 
reaching out! towards wholeness, Selfishness, 
too, is a reaching out towards wholeness, 
but in a different way. Unselfishness wants 
to reach wholeness by giving, selfishness 
wants to reach wholeness by taking. 
Selfishness and unselfishness are thus seen 
to be not two parallel forces but a single 
force used positively and negatively. 
Selfishness may be regarded as a misinter- 
pretation of man’s innate desire to be one 
with all things; it is a materialistic 
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interpretation, trying ito possess by taking. 
Unselfishness, on the other hand, is a 
spiritual interpretation because to reach 
wholeness, to be one with all things, by 
giving of oneself, is to find the spiritual 
unity of all that exists. 

To extricate himself from his problems 
man must therefore go back to the starting 
point and reinterpret that powerful inner 
force that urges him to be one with all 
‘things. He must analyse the causes of his 
problems to find ithe point of selfishness at 
the root, and set up a process of rectifica- 
tion from that point. 

It is, obvious that man cannot commence 
this process until he has awakened to the 
need for it, That awakening cannot be 
brought about by preaching; it can only 
be brought about by education which will 
produce a truly radical change in mentality. 
We referred last month to a strange 
dilemma that confronts the world today, an 
inconsistency ‘that is probably the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of progress. 
This is that whereas, on the one hand, 
science and technology are forcing unity 
upon the world on the physical plane, man’s 
mentality, on the other hand, remains at 
the old level of fragmentation. No attempt 
has yet been made tto bring man’s thought 
in line with the framework of unity set up 
by technical progress. At the social, 
economic, and political levels, not to speak 
of deeper levels of thought, man continues 
to act according to his traditional ideas of 
separation. 

So we find that, basically, man’s greatest 
need is to bring about a reorientation of 
his thought. His inner perception must be 
deepened to awaken a consciousness of 
universal spiritual unity; his outlook must 
be broadened to embrace the whole world 
in its scope. When he can see tthe whole 
human race as spiritually one, and man’s 
diverse cultures as expressions of that unity, 
forming one civilization of mankind, then 
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he will see that mankind forms one 
community. Only then will the nations of 
the world become a co-operative common- 
wealth and be able to live together in 
peace and plenty. 

So we find that there is, after all, a 
very real connexion between the burning 
problems of the modern world—its poverty, 
injustice, and suffering in many forms— 
and the second and third aims of the 
Institute which centre round the study and 
cultivation of cultures. 


Man’s CULTIVATED THOUGHT 


‘The proper study of mankind is man’, 
and man can best study himself by studying 
his culture. Although the word ‘culture’ 
does not lend itself to a precise and 
complete definition, it can safely be 
described as the product of man’s cultivated 
thought. All over the world man has 
thought about himself, his inner world of 
thought and feeling and the determination 
that propels him forward, and these he has 
tried to relate to the world around him, 
his outer world. Culture is the result of 
this process, and because there are natural 
differences between man and man, nation 
and nation, each culture represents a 
different viewpoint. These different! view- 
points have, until modern times, been 
regarded as opposing each other. Now, a3 
the world grows smaller and smaller, we 
are beginning to see that each viewpoint 
is a valid viewpoint and that, taken 
together, all the viewpoints are complemen- 
tary and not contradictory, Each culture 
is of significance to every other. It is, of 
course, as we have seen, science and 
technology that have forced us into the 
discovery that every achievement in every 
culture belongs not merely to the culture 
that produced it, but to the whole world. 
The Englishman, the Indian, the Japanese 
is first and foremost a human being ; his 
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achievements are human achievements. 
They belong to the world. They belong to 
the world not merely as a matter of senti- 
ment, but, in this age of communicatior, 
as a matter of fact. What happens in 
Tokyo in the morning is known in London 
in the afternoon—or sooner! Every event 
that occurs, wherever it may be, is turned 
into a world event by the simple fact of its 
being made known and thereby attracting 
the interest of the world. When Everest 
was conquered for the first time in history, 
this was not a Nepali event because Everest 
happened to be in Nepal; nor was it an 
English eventi because it happened to be an 
Englishman who organized it. Nor did it 
belong exclusively to either of the two 
nations whose representatives had the 
honour of reaching the summit. The con- 
quering of Everest was a world event be- 
cause the whole world shared in the excite- 
ment of the achievement ; the whole world 
was interested. In the same way, the send- 
ing of man to the moon and into space are 
achievements that belong to the whole 
world and not exclusively to the individual 
nations that have worked to make them 
possible. 

Now we find that we are rapidly moving 
towards the time when every achievement 
in the sciences and in the arts, every 
achievement in the world of thought 
as well as in the world of action, every 
spiritual achievement even, must aftract the 
interest of the whole world, because it will 
be known to the whole world. 

It is the fact of the proved universality 
of current events that will in turn establish 
the universality of past events. This will 
entail a revised attitude to history. His- 
tory can no longer retain the privilege be- 
stowed upon it as the story of events from 
one’s own particular national standpoint, 
regardless of the standpoints of others. Now 
history will become the story of the uni- 
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verse ; it will relate with scientific detach- 
ment the story of events as world events, 
and not as national events. History will 
become the story of all the achievements 
of mankind, 

Thus it comes about that the study of 
the whole cultural heritage of mankind is 
necessary as a background to the study of 
individual cultures. Viewed from this stand- 
point all great achievements in the fields 
of art, literature, science, religion, and 
political, social, and economic organiza- 
tion belong to the whole of humanity and 


not to the particular race or group 


which brought them into being. Such a 


study of all great human achievements will 
reveal the deepest meanings of the word 
‘oulture’, for such a study must of neces- 
sity confront the student with a wide diver- 
sity of values, each representing a particular 
emphasis in though, and therefore accept- 
able in its own right as a contribution to 
the culture of mankind-as-a-whole. It is 
in this attitude of granting validity to every 
culture that the study of the cultural herit- 
age of mankind will achieve a revolution 
in outlook, for it carries as a corollary 
immediate recognition of the fact that every 
culture is endowed with universal qualities 
that can be understood, respected, and ac- 
cepted by all peoples. Whereas, in the past, 
differences in outlook have been the source 
of attitudes varying from open animosity 
to sheer indifference, now differences in 
thought are to be valued and respected not 
only as expressions of individuality, but as 
sources of enrichment for all. Each culture 
is expected to maintain its own individual- 
ity, but at the same time to give recognition 
to the influences it has received from others. 
The interaction of cultures is to be observ- 
ed from a standpoint of equality and 
liberty. 

The study of the cultural heritage of 
mankind thus becomes a project for the 
study and apprehension of the lasting, living 
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thoughts that man has inherited, made his 
own, and will in time pass on to future 
generations. This aspect of the work of the 
Institute is therefore not to be regarded as 
an academic study of some peoples by other 
peoples, but as an attempy to make known 
to all people everywhere the living tradi- 
tions that are at the heart of the ways of 
thinking, feeling, and living of all peoples ; 
for it is these living traditions that are 
most truly represented by the word ‘cul- 
ture’. In gathering together these living 
traditions, in thus pooling the spiritual re- 
sources of mankind, the world will draw 
nearer than it has ever been before to full 
and harmonious living. 


Tue Rove or [NDIVDUAL CULTURES 


The question of the individuality of each 
culture in its relation to world culture de- 
serves more detailed consideration. We are 
accustomed now to thinking in terms of 
eastern culture or western culture, and so 
on. As distinctive individual contributions, 
they will remain separate, no doubt. But 
now it is necessary to see that they are 
complementary to each other, and that 
they are parts of an overall culture. The 
sum toal of all the achievements of the 
human race, in whatever age, in what- 
ever field, forms what we may call world 
culture. The time has now come when in- 
dividual cultures must be regarded purely 
as different facets of world culture. 

In analysing ‘the nature of a culture the 
first thing noticed is that each culture 
shows certain main interests which it pre- 
fers above all others. In some degree all 
interests are represented in every culture, 
but some receive a greater emphasis than 
others, and this it is that decides the nature 
of a given culture and thus gives it a place 
as a facet of world culture. The chosen 
field of each culture is of the utmost impor- 
tance to itself and to the world as a whole. 
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Each culture has, as it were, a basic idea 
to work out, a destiny to fulfil, a role to 
play in the world, and a contribution to 
make to the whole civilization of man. A 
culture can flourish only so long as it re- 
mains true to the basic idea which is its 
strength Until that idea is destroyed a 
culture cannot die, nothing can kill it. 

The significance of this will be seen more 
clearly if we take an example and consider 
for a moment what are the main charac- 
teristics of Indian and western cultures, for 
each has, obviously, a distinct and separate 
main theme of its own, a basic idea which 
has been its guiding principle from its very 
inception, which is its life-force, and which 
is now being worked out. 

Western culture is composed of several 
different strands—the Greek, the Judaeo- 
Christian, the Roman, and the scientific. 
Each of these elements has made its own 
particular contribution to the building up 
of western civilization, but the basic idea 
underlying all of them may be summarized 
by the word ‘ expression’. 

The Greeks sought expression for their 
political and social ideas in the establish- 
ment of the city state. The Jewish and 
Christian religions emphasized the supreme 
imporfance of the expression of righteous- 
ness in conduct. The Romans were primar: 
ily concerned with the expression of their 
dynamic spirit in terms of practical: adminis- 
tration and ‘the establishment of law. The 
development of science, though it came 
later, is perhaps the mosi conspicuous 
example. of all of this urge to express. It 
marked the extension of the area of this 
urge to express from political, social, and 
human affairs to the world of nature and 
physical phenomena. The theorizing and 
disputations of the scholastics were replaced 
by the concrete attempt to give expression 
to theories of the universe by applying them 
directly to the material world and seeing 
what happened. f 
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Behind this urgé to express we can dis- 
cern the spiritual foundations of western 
culture. The Greeks’ apprehension of the 
values of truth, beauty, and goodness and 
their faith in reason and intelligence ; the 
Jewish concern for righteousness and 
justice ; the Christian sense of the worth of 
the individual, the divinity of love and 
compassion and the brotherhood of man; 
the Roman conviction of the necessity for 
law ag well as for order ; the scientific rev- 
erence for truth and fact and objectivi‘y— 
these have been the creative and construc- 
tive forces in western civilization and have 
given it coherence and vitality. Moreover, 
they have done so because Greek, Jew, 
and Roman alike were imbued with the 
desire to express their ideas and feelings 
and not merely to theorize about them. 
This expansion: and expression of good 
through society forms the basis of western 
civilization. Great social progress, great 
progress towards humanity, and great 
powers of civilization—these are the pillars 
of strength which western culture has built 
up, all springing from that one basic need 
to express. Through education, the refine- 
ments of living, political organization, the 
development of science, and the principles 
of the Welfare State, the basic western 
urge to express has manifested itself, and 
thus through work and activity it has 
created conditions conducive to wealth and 
power and to happiness, enjoyment, and 
well-being. f 

The basic idea of Indian culture may be 
summarized by the word ‘spirituality’, 
meaning the pursuit of the science of the 
soul in order to manifest the divinity within. 
While western culture manifests physical 
energy, Indian culture manifests spiritual 
energy: The vitality of India is concen- 
trated in spirituality; life and growth and 
well-being centre in spirituality. The 
reason for this is that India adopted spirit- 
ual’ science as her lifes mission. Even in 
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the Vedas is the declaration, ‘That science 
is the greatest which makes one know That 
which never changes and by knowing which 
everything is known’. It is as if a definite 
choice was made in those early days be- 
tween the pursuit of the science of nature, 
the sciences that lead to physical well- 
being, and the pursuit of the science of the 
soul; and it is thus that spiritual science 
has become the national characteristic and 
is the vitality of the race. So strong has 
been this science of the soul that it has 
been, in the course of history, a vital in- 
fluence on great thought movements 
throughout the world. 

The study of spiritual science led to the 
discovery of two basic universal principles, 
the spiritual oneness of all things and the 
spiritual nature of man. The conception 
of the spiritual oneness of all things led to 
the conviction that the great variety that 
exists in the world, the world of thought 
as well as the physical world, found its 
reality in the underlying spiritual unity. 
This not only resolved all contradictions 
and differences, it also embraced life in all 
its aspects, and formed the basis on which 
social organization was founded. The con- 
ception of the spiritual nature of man led 
to the conviction that the aim of life was 
spiritual realization, the spiritualization or 
purification of the mind. India’s strength 
rests upon these principles. She has flour- 
ished when they have been well expressed, 
and she has degenerated when they have 
been forgotten or submerged. India lives 
today because, in spite of centuries of de- 
generation, these principles have been kept 
alive in the national consciousness. India 
shows a resurgence of strength today, and 
that strength will be measured by the de- 
gree to which she can succeed in putting 
these principles into practice, adapting 
them to the special of the 
modern world. 


conditions 
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Having taken these examples of two dis- 
tinctive cultures, let us now study the role 
each of them may play in the establish- 
ment of world culture. World culture 
comes into existence the moment we give 
recognition to the cultural achievements of 
man as man, a universal being and not 
merely a westerner or an easterner or a 
member of one particular nation or race. 
Each culture will be viewed from two 
standpoints. First, from its own standpoint, 
the standpoint of its own basic idea; and 
here we may emphasize that individual 
nations, their customs and ways of life, 
must be judged from the standpoint of the 
basic idea that governs their own culture, 
and from no other. And, secondly, each 
culture will be viewed from the standpoint 
of its contribution to the overall thought of 
man and the process of civilization. 


It is here that another factor must be 
brought into consideration. This is the in- 
terplay between cultures, and the influence 
of one upon another. ‘For since each culture 
has its own basic idea and lives only through 
that idea, it is to that extent one-sided. 
Therefore it is necessary for the various 
cultures to complement each other and 
supply the balance that is missing when 
one culture stands alone. 

Let us examine this point through the 
examples we have already cited, Indian 
culture and western culture. Indian 
culture, as we have seen, centres in thought. 
With the passage of centuries, Indian 
powers of thought have not diminished ; 
but what has diminished is the power of 
expression. It is as if the thought of the 
nation was hidden away, like buried treas- 
ure, and no aftempt was made to mani- 
fest that thought in the world. So great 
was the lack of the power of expression 
that until recently India was widely thought 
of as a dead nation. For without expression 
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the power of thought is rendered useless 
Today, however, under the direct influence 
of western powers of expression and pro- 
gress—expression being the keynote of 
western culture—India is being forced up. 
Western influences have roused India, and 
this rousing will result in India once more 
bringing out her hidden treasure for her 
own regeneration and the good of the world. 
Her powers of thought will find their ful- 
filment in expression. In other words, in 
order to progress India must combine the 
power of expression with the power of 
thought. 

Western culture, in its turn, is now feel- 
ing the need of some other power besides 
the power of expression. The West has dis- 
covered that no amount of political or 
social manipulation of human conditions 
can cure the evils of life. Problems have 
arisen which demand solution on a spirit- 


_ ual basis. It is now widely recognized that 


the world problems which arise today as 
the result of attitudes conditioned by sus- 
picion, hatred, and violence, can only be 
overcome by spiritual insight, by an 
approach which goes beyond the national 
outlook and penetrates into the roots of 
human life and human consciousness. 
That the West is in need of spiritual 
help, there can be no doubt. None can 
deny that a civilization that has brought 
the whole world to the brink of annihila- 
tion stands in need of spiritual light to 
guide it back into safer, surer paths. This 
does not necessarily imply, however, that 
that spiritual light does not already exist 
within western culture. Western culture has 
very real spiritual foundations. Those 
foundations, nevertheless, have fallen into 
obscurity, covered up by more recent modes 
of thought which give emphasis to a more 
material approach to life. The way 
forward, for the West is, therefore, to 
re-establish her own spiritual foundations, 
to carry them forward, bring them up to 
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date. What is required is a restatement 
that will render them comprehensible and 
acceptable to generations thay have been 
brought to the door of metaphysics by the 
path of physics, a path untrodden by any 
before. 

The West now stands in need of a 
spiritual approach to life’s problems that is 
fully rational, fully scientific, yet, at the 
same time, carries the seeker beyond reason 
and beyond science. While science may be 
said to be the study of the laws of change, 
the scientific outlook is nevertheless unable 
to rest content with that study, but seeks 
to go beyond it to find that which is 
beyond change, the background within 
which changes occur. This desire to carry 
science beyond change is the logical fulfil- 
ment of the scientific outlook, and it can 
only occur to minds disciplined in the 
scientific approach. It therefore becomes 
another science, a science greater than any 
other. It is the new science for which the 
West is waiting. At the same time, however, 
as we have seen, it is the old science that 
has been India’s special study for countless 
centuries. 

Thus it has come about that, aided by 
is own science which has demonstrated 
through physical means the oneness of the 
universe, the West is now ready to receive 
the basic principles of India’s culture, the 
spiritual oneness of the universe and the 
spiritual nature of man. In the light of 
these principles, western ways of thought, 
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ethics, and the need for expression find 
their rationale and their fulfilment. 

To be able to see the complemcntary 
nature of eastern and western cultures 
lends excitement and interest to the modern 
scene. The long-standing eastern interest 
in western ways of living is now balanced 
by a new but intense and increasing 
western interest in eastern ways of thinking. 
India has failed to explain her thought to 
the West, so the trek to India has begun. 
There is discernible among the young folk 
who find their way to India a sincere 
search for new thought. Breaking away 
from the old, narrow conventions of 
western society, and changing hair style 
and clothing to symbolize their freedom, 
they are determined to find a view of life 
closer to reality. Hundreds may fail, but 
a few will succeed; whether they fail or 
succeed the fact that they made the 
attempt will be sufficient to change world 
history and pave the way to spreading 
throughout the world an understanding of 
that universal philosophy which Toynbee 
described as ‘the Indian way’. 

We have described some of the ways in 
which the study and cultivation of the 
cultures of the world can help man face 
and overcome the problems that confront 
him. Man’s study of man will lead him 
fo a universal approach in all matters. Next 
month we shall discuss further implications 
of the universal approach to problems. 


Tue destiny of the human race, as of the individual, depends on the direction of its 


forces, the lights which guide it, and the Jaws that mould it. 


We must evolve 


ideals, habits, and sentiments which would enable us to build up a world community 


and live in a co-operative commonwealth. 


The supreme task of our generation is to give a soul to the growing world-conscious- 
ness, to develop ideals and institutions necessary for the creative expression of the world 
soul, to transmit these loyalfies and impulses to future generations and train them into 


world citizens, 
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From THE beginning I have sided with 
determinism. I believe that every human 
action has determinants and each of these 
determinants is also determined by other 
determinants. The libertarians who hold 
that at least one of these determinants— 
call it choice, reason, or character—is not 
itself determined are wrong in that they 
consider this undetermined determinant to 
be on the same level with the other 
determinants, They do not see that if it 
is on the same level with these we can 
‘always show why the choice or reason 
behaves in that) particular way, or why the 
character in question was such and such 
and not otherwise. Those libertarians, 
again, who hold that human action, at 
least somewhere in its natural life-history, 
is undetermined—determined not even by 
choice, reason, or character—do not know 
what exactly they are saying. I never deny 
freedom of human action. What I have 
tried to show in this paper is that this 
freedom has to be understood in quite a 
different way—as entirely a second-level 
affair and not, therefore, in any clash with 
wholesale determination at the first level 


and yet having something to do with affairs 
of that first level. Determinists and 
libertarians fight one another over the idea 
that they are all standing on the same 
plane and, therefore, speaking from the 
same point of view. It is this their error 
~—particularly the error of the libertarians 
—that I have mainly challenged in this 
paper. 


Is ‘Free Croicn’ FREEDOM ? 


If ‘freedom’ means (the so-called free ) 
choice of one from among several competing 
tendencies, it is impossible to decide 
whether there is really any (free) choice 
that way, for though there is often the 
inevitable feeling ‘I choose’, it is equally 
true that the so-called choice can, in every 
case, also be adequately accounted for by 
means of natural causes. If it is a question 
of choosing between two or more natural 
fendencies, there is in a very importanf 
sense no choice. One’s going over to one 
of these tendencies is, so far, only another 
name for one’s being compelled to go over 
to that side, assuming that there is a ‘one’ 
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who goes over, ie, an agent other than 
the actions and the system of those actions. 

But that inevitable feeling of ‘I choose’ 
is there, and itt has to be explained. May 
it not be, we venture to suggest, that ‘I 
choose’ is only another name for ‘I do’ ? 
The ubiquitous ‘I-sense’ accompanies other 
mental affairs too, called mine, but we are 
here concerned with actions. At the 
primary level of unreflective doing it is not 
indeed as pronounced as it comes to be at 
the secondary level of reflection; never- 
theless it is there even at the primary 
level. How otherwise could we distinguish, 
even at that level, my actions from those 
which are anothers? One cannot distin- 
guish them through the so-called objective 
distinction between two bodies ( physio- 
logical organisms }, for even at the primary 
level of action the bodies are distinguished 
as my body, your body, and so on. ‘I do’ 
is thus identical with the situation that 
there is an action called mine. And if ‘I 
choose’ is just another name for ‘I do’, 
then it too is nothing but the fact that 
there is an action called mine. 

Two questions have immediately to be 
answered : 
(a) Is choosing itself an action or is it 
only a necessary presupposition of—a 
necessary preparation for—action? If the 
latter, then, obviously, choosing cannot’ be 
identified with the simple phenomenon that 
there is an action called mine. 


(b) May there not be actions which are 
called mine, but regarding which I have no 
choice ? In other words, may there not be 
an action which I have been compelled to 
perform? Obviously, in such cases, too, 
choice cannot be identified with my action. 

Let us see how the two questions can 
be answered. 

There is undoubtedly a feeling like 7 have 
chosen, and we are out to explain it 
consistently with the type of determinism 
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that, as we have already said, has to be 
admitted. We have been trying to explain 
it first as just the ‘I-sense’ that accompanies 
actions called mine. If, then, suddenly one 
comes to insist that choice from among 
alternative courses of action is a necessary 
presupposition of action, it would only 
show that one is deliberately overlooking 
the contradiction between determinism, 
which is a fact, and the supposed ( free ) 
choice. If by the word ‘presupposition’ is 
meant preparation for, that also would not 
really solve the problem. (In another sense 
of the word ‘presupposition’ the thesis 
could be accepted. But more of that 
later. ) 

Secondly, is not choice itself an aci—one 
of my acts? Do I not say ‘I choose’, ‘I 
have chosen’, and so on? It may not be 
a full act, but may it not be a part of 
an act, like a small part-act as the means 
fo the attainment of the end of the whole 
act? But if so, and if, also, every act is 
to presuppose a choice, it would follow 
that every choice is to be preceded by a 
choice, which would obviously involve a 
vicious indefinite regress. We may, of 
course, be told that the difficulty raised 
is all gratuitous, for choice, after all, is 
no act. But, then, even as a presupposition 
of an act, what is it precisely ? Obviously, 
it is not a case of cognition. Cognition 
could at most be of the form ‘This course 
of action has more worth’, but, as every- 
body knows, this is no cognitive judgement 
proper. The exact meaning of ‘has more 
worth’ we shall find later, for we shall 
show that ‘has worth’ means ‘is right or 
good’. However that may be, choice cannot 
be so easily called a mode of cognition. It 
is ‘also not a case of feeling or emoion— 
this is obvious. It must, therefore, belong 
to the volitional side of man. As volition, 
again, it cannot be distinguished from an 
act, and considered as a form of wish or 
desire. Wish or desire is of two forms ‘to 
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be represented as ‘I wish or desire to do 
this’ and ‘I wish or desire that this should 
be’ (including should be done). The 
former, again, is of two kinds. One is 
that I may wish or desire that I shall do 
something in the future (or had done 
something in the past), and the other 
that I wish or desire to do such and such 
a thing now. In the former case (I mean 
the former of the last two alternatives ) 
wish or desire is just acting an idea (not 
an idea of acting ), and in the latter case, 
there being no time lag between the wish 
or desire, on the one hand, and the act 
at its beginning on the other, this wish or 
desire is but the act in the making or the 
beginning of the act. The case ‘I wish wor 
desire that such and such should be’ ( the 
second of the first two alternatives) is 
either simply that of my imagining some- 
thing, or speaking about someone acting in 
a certain way, or speaking about my acting 
in a certain way in the future. Obviously, 
none of these can by any stretch of the 
imagination be called my choosing. 

Choosing, then, in so far as it is con- 
sidered to be on a level with acting, is that 
acting itself either in the making or at its 
beginning. 

We then pass on to the question, already 
raised, whether there may not be actions 
which are called mine and yet regarding 
which I had no choice. Certainly, if there 
were a single such case no one could 
identify choice with hts action: I could not 
say that choice is nothing but my action. 
But there is no such case, Wherever my 
behaviour is consciously understood as 
forced by circumstances, or by other 
persons, I refuse to call this behaviour my 
act. In a sense it is no doubt mine, becatise 
it is at least a behaviour of my body, and 
I never deny that circumstances or other 
persons have forced me to behave like that. 
But normally I refuse to call it my act; 
which means that in the absense of what 
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is called choice there is no act, and, 
therefore, none of my act, though this by 
itself does not mean, further, that choice is 
other than act and precedes it. The type 
of compulsion discussed here, is different 
from one that is implied in the theory of 
determinism involved even where I feel I 
have done the act or that I have chosen to 
do it, The second type of compulsion 
makes room for that feeling which the first 
type does not. 

Thus there is nothing, so far, to support 
choice being regarded as anything different 
from my act, ‘my act’ or ‘I acting’ 
meaning act with an JI-feeling which, 
primarily not pronounced at the unreflec- 
tive level, may stand pronounced at the 
level of reflection, 


FREEDOM AS TRANSCENDENCE 


We have shown that if ‘freedom’ means . 
(free) choice from among different 
tendencies formulating different courses of 
action there is no such freedom, the so- 
called freedom being nothing but the 
I-feeling spoken of above. But choice ( and, 
therefore, freedom ) may be understood in 
a different sense altogether. Given a 
particular tendency determined by empirical 
circumstances, it is the choice to submit to 
it or not. Often we submit, and when there 
are competing tendencies we often submit 
to the strongest of them; but sometimes 
we also choose not to submit. We thus may 
not, and often do not, submit to an 
empirical pressure even though it is the 
strongest conceivable. It is this choice not 
to submit which constitutes real freedom, 
and it does not clash with complete 
determination at the empirical level, This 
I that does not submit is a real agent, 
proved by the very fact! of this refusal to 
submit. It is not merely the adjectival 
I-feeling, pronounced or vague, nor a mere 
system of actions that are accompanied by 
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this I-feeling. It is, as we have just said, 
a real, free agent who chooses not to 
submit to empirical pressure—whether it be 
from outside circumstances, or from another 
person or persons, or from the agent’s own 


inclinations and passions and bodily 
disturbances, 

Herein, precisely, we have the idea of 
freedom as transcendence. Free man 
transcends Nature. He jis over-natural, 


even though otherwise he is a part of 
Nature too. So far as he is a part of Nature 
his behaviours are all fully determined. But 


~ in so far as he is above Nature he is free. 


Two important questions arise here, and 
they have to be answered : 


(a) Is this over-natural man free only in 
not submitting to Nature? May he not 
also freely submit ? 


(b) Does freedom concern only action ? 
May not other aspects of man also be free ? 
May he not be free even as cognitive and 
free in his emotions also ? 


The first question (a) could be answered 
satisfactorily if only another question had 
been answered before it. This is, Why is 
it, after all, that man sometimes refuses to 
submit to Nature ? Obviously because man 
considers it bad—immoral, anti-spiritual— 
to submit that way; from which it follows 
that ultimate morality, which is but 
spirituality itself, consists in realizing— 
rediscovering—his own being in conscious 
identification with it. More concrete and 
detailed morals consist, of course, in 
organizing Nature according to this freedom 
in different types of specific circumstances. 
This latter is positive freedom—betiter, the 
positive exercise of freedom. Immorality, 
therefore, consists in freely refusing to 


> exercise this positive freedom. In other 


words, it consists in freely submitting to 
Nature. 
Mere Nature is neither good nor bad, 
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nor does a sub-human species that can never 
have a sense of freedom—negatively, 
transcending Nature and, positively, in 
reorganizing it according to freedoni—~ 
commit any act of immorality. In fact, 
animals have only behaviours, they do not 
act. 

Butt man, because for once at least he 
can transcend Nature and reorganize it 
according to freedom, commits immorality, 
to whatever extent, whenever he submits 
to Nature, unknowingly or knowingly. Up 
to a certain age a child’s behaviour is not 
morally judged. But once beyond it, on 


` the simple ground that he has learnt to 


transcend Nature, every such submission is 
morally judged. We say, he ought to have 
thought over the matter, ought to have been 
more cautious, and so on, and sometimes 
we even punish him for that. If we 
prescribe only light punishment or even let 
him go free, that is on other social 


considerations. 
Deliberate submission to Nature is, how- 
ever, immorality par excellence. Be it 


remembered that reorganization of Nature 
according to freedom is no form of sub- 
mission—Nature, there, is no doubt 
accepted, but it is accepted only as a tool 
and material. Although, qualitatively, all 
deliberate submission to Nature is 
immorality par excellence, there may be 
differences in degree. 

Let us turn now to answering question 
(b) above. 

Whenever man transcends Nature he is 
so far negatively free, and as and whien 
he positively constructs something, by way 
of reorganization or not, he is free 
positively. Both these types of freedom are 
found in the cognitive and emotive life 
of man quite as much as in the volitional. 
In the mere sensuous awareness of the 
given as such, and in mere associational 
expectation, which is just a habit on the 
natural plane, he has knowledge at the 
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natural level, co-ordinate with the type of 
knowledge that sub-human species have in 
various degrees. But as and when he 
questions Nature, he is negatively free, and 
when he judges and constructs theories, he 
exercises positive freedom. 

Similarly with regard to emotion. 
Ordinarily our emotions are natural, but 
those in art and religion are freed of the 
shackles of Nature and proceed on their 
own logics. They are both negatively and 
positively free. 

As, in the case of action, man’s 
indeliberate and deliberate submission to 
Nature was called immoral—though, in the 
two cases of two different qualities—so is 
the case with knowledge and emotion. 
Anyone who, though acquainted with 
reason, accords undue weightage indelib- 
erately to observation commits a mistake, 
but one who does ithis deliberately distorts. 
In the field of art and religion also we 
have the ugly and the irreligious. 


Way We Accept a PARTICULAR Course 
or Acrion 


There is still another side of the problem 
of freedom and if we left it untouched our 
discussion would be incomplete. It is 
whether, and if so why, we freely accept 
one of the competing tendencies. True, at 
the level of Nature there is no freedom. 
But once we have learnt’ to transcend 
Nature, do we not, even from the point 
of view of that freedom, accept! one of the 
competing tendencies, and, if so, why ? 

It is a fact that even from this point of 
view we do accept one of the competing 
courses of action, and one of the answers 
as to why we do this—an answer: that 
suggests itself in consonance with what we 
have already said—is that the particular 
course of action is in agreement with the 
over-naturality of man. The idea is that as 
I work according to that course I never 
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for a moment feel that I have submitted 
ito Nature. 

But there are several points against this 
answer: (i) If non-submission be the be-all 
and end-all of freedom, why do this or 
do that? Why not passively enjoy your 
free being ? (ii) Is there no submission to 
Nature even in free action ? Action means 
re-arranging things of Nature, but for that 
should we not use these things of Nature, 
and does this not imply thati we have first 
accepted these things as they are? Does 
it not also imply that we have to abide by 
at least some of the compelling rules of - 
Nature regarding the constitutions and 
behaviours of these things? (ii) Often, 
even from the point of view of freedom, 
we accept one of the competing courses of 
action. But did the course chosen stand 
before the free man with its agreement 
with the free nature of man writ large 
upon it, and did the other courses that 
were rejected stand with no such mark 
written on them ? Do we simply read such 
writings ? Do we not positively deliberate 
on possible consequences of that course of 
action, and are the consequences judged 
simply as to be or not to be in agreement 
with the free being of the agent? Are 
there no other considerations in that 
deliberation, say, the well-being of others 
or cf the state, society, community, and 
so on? 

Many of these questions crop up because 
of a basic misunderstanding of the freedom 
of man. If, on the ground that any 
rearrangement of things of Nature 


necessarily presupposes implicit acceptance 


of, and, therefore, animal submission to, ifs 
constitutional laws, one feels like holding 
that there cannot be positive free will for 
a particular course of action, one may hold 
so, for the time being; and this may 
suggest that freedom is only a state of being 
to b2 just enjoyed ecstatically. But this is 
not the only story of freedom. We have 
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already seen another form of positive 
freedom where man deliberately, that is, 
freely, submits to natural pressures, though 
this freedom constitutes the immorality of 
his actions. But immoral or not, there is 
freedom here—he freely submits to Nature 
—which means that freedom is not 
incompatible with the acceptance of Nature. 
Taking this cue from immoral freedom, 
we can extend the field of positive freedom 
to cover the cases of moral freedom also, 
freedom, namely, of abiding by a particular 
course of action considered right, The 


“question, therefore, is not whether freedom 


disallows acceptance of Nature—another 
name of this acceptance being submission, 
at least to its constitution and laws—but, 
rather, whether such free submission can 
ever constitute morality, Our reply would 
be that in moral freedom we submit to it— 
we accept it—only so far as it is considered 
right or good. f 


Morar FREEDOM 


_. How Nature, in the form of a suggested 

course of action, can be right or good is 
of course a serious problem fo which we 
_ shall immediately turn. Anyway, there is 
nothing to prevent freedom from submitting 
—and, of course, freely submitting—to 
Nature, whether in moral or in immoral 
actions. 

A course of action cannot be judged 
right or good because it is freely accepted. 
For, even in immorality, as we have shown, 
courses of action are freely accepted. Nor 
can it be held that while in cases of 


morality the free’ acceptance has to be, 


self-conscious this is not necessary in cases 
of immorality. For often, as in immoral 
~ action, even in moral ones we submit to 
Nature unreflectively. Every act of morality 
need not be self-conscious. Besides, there 
are self-conscious immoral ‘acts too. Even 
when unreflective immoral acts are con- 
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demned iť is only under the idea that they 
were somehow done self-consciously ; other- 
wise there could be no question of punish- 
ment and, therefore, of immorality. 

Mere free acceptance is thus no criterion 
of the rightness or goodness of a course of 
action. Nor is that rightness or goodness 
written large upon it, to be immediately 
perceived. Things are not so simple. For, 
as a matter of fact, we often do think 
elaborately about the consequences before 
we come to a decision. 

What consequences do we really count 
upon? Sometimes they concern our 
material welfare, in various degrees, and 
sometimes what is called spiritual welfare. 
It is only in the latter case that what 
stands before our view as the final objective 
is the freedom of myself and others and 
the co-ordination of these freedoms, freedom 
meaning conscious, non-submission to natural 
desires and impulses: which are mostly 
self-centred. 

As for cases of material welfare, broadly, 
they are of two kinds. In one we consider 
material welfare for its own sake: we do 
not consider whether it leads to spiritual 
welfare or not. In the other we consider 
it only as conducive to spiritual welfare. 
In either case, again, material welfare is 
considered either in the ‘interest of the 
agent himself or in ‘the interest of others 
too. It is only in the case of spiritual wel- 
fare that the two interests coincide. 

In cases of spiritual welfare there is self- 
conscious deliberation from the beginning 
to the end. In cases of material welfare, 
on the other’ hand—whether considered by 
itself or as conducive to spiritual welfare— 
we do sometimes so deliberate, but sometimes 
we do’not. Often the deliberation has’ been 
done ‘by others—the stalwarts of the 
society or State—and we freely accept their 
verdicts. Morality here consists in this free 
acceptance of the courses of action that have 
thus been already declared right or good. 
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Be it remembered, again, that the goodness 
or rightness of a course of action does not 
consist in my free acceptance of i, for I 
can as freely accept courses of action which 
are not good or rightii that! way. 

Often, again, such goodness or rightness 
of certain actions is determined by Nature’s 
own adjustment through the course of his- 
tory, Nature including the behaviours of 
men in so far as they are animals. Such 
goodness or rightness is, in short, the re- 
sult of what is ordinarily called ‘ practical 
wisdom ’. 

The main point to be noted is that 
though morality consists in freedom—both 
negative and positive, of a sort—this free- 
dom is only its formal aspect) and its con- 
tent is to be sought outside it, except, of 
course, where it is a question of spiritual 
welfare where the very form is sought after 
as a living content. Except in ‘this case, 
and everywhere where the form and the 
content are somehow distinct, the form is 
a later discovery from out of a homogene- 
ous form-matiter complex. Man begins his 
life as an animal and only later discovers 
the freedom which constitutes his distinc- 
tive humanity, and when from this new 
point of view he reacts on Nature he is 
either moral or immoral—moral when he 
freely accepts what is determined for him 
as right or good, and immoral when he 
freely accepts what is determined other- 
wise. When, however, he is spiritually 
moral he exercises freedom to have that 
freedom itself as his objective, of course, in 
automatic adjustment with the freedom of 
others, or alternatively to have for his 
objective a whole world of pure moral rules 
that emanate from his freedom as will, 
that is, from his freedom as turned toward 
Nature for the purpose of changing it into 
a Kingdom of God. 

One may question whether free accep- 
tance of what is right or good, and similar- 
ly of what is not right or good, is not 
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just another name for ‘choice’. We reply, 
as we did earlier, that we have to abjure 
for good the phrase ‘freedom of choice’, 
choice being but freedom itself; or, alter- 
natively, choice is the action itself, either 
in the making or at its beginning, nov its 
presupposition, the only presupposition of 
action as action, that is, as distinguished 
from behaviour, being freedom. 


DETERMINISM AND THE CONCEPT OF 
FREEDOM 


Earlier we dealt with the problem of free- - 
dom independently, that is, without refer- 
ence to any philosopher or system, Indian 
or western. In the present section we shall 
try to show that what we have said so far 
is mostly in line with what the Indian 
philosophers have generally held. 

Take, for example, the doctrine of deter- 
minism, the doctrine that in action there 
is no choice of one from among’ several 
alternative courses of action (the so-called 
choice being either another name for the 
ubiquitous I-feeling or just action in the 
making or at its beginning ). Indian philos- 
ophers, practically one and all, hold that 
all our actions are causally determined, no 
matter whether the causes of any particular 
action can be pointed out or not. If there 
are such demonstrable causes ( drsta- 
karanas ) adequate enough, well and good ; 
if not, we shall have to postulate possible 
other causes (adrsta-karana) and if these 
other causes cannot be any event occurring 
in the present span of life of the agent con- 
cerned, they have tto be traced to a previous 
cycle of life, as a disposition resulting from 
what the agent did in that previous life. 
And, if for this a whole metaphysics of 
Karma and rebirth has to be constructed, 
the Indian philosophers would not fight 
shy of doing just that, First, that would be 
much Jess precarious than admitting that 
an event could be uncaused and, secondly, 
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they have logical arguments and empirical 
evidence for the doctrine of Karma and re- 
birth, 

The question of logical arguments and 
empirical evidence, is, however, outside the 


scope of the present paper. As regards the. 


former, the central point of Indian thinkers 
is that if any event could be taken as un- 
caused that would mean the end of all 
rational enquiry, and this is belied by our 
actual behaviours. All our activities and 
behaviours, whether in daily life or in 
rational enquiries, are based on assurance 
that all events are causally determined. 
According to many western philosophers 
this is an a priori assurance ; but according 
to Indian philosophers it is an assurance 
derived inductively from repeated observa- 
tion that events have been so determined, 
supplemented by the absence of the 
knowledge of any event to the contrary. 
Indian philosophers hold that whatever 
knowledge we have, whether: through per- 
ception or through induction (induction 
being itself a form of perception) or 
through inference based on induction, is 
assured till it is contradicted, and ‘till it is 
contradicted’ simply means that when such 
contradiction occurs the knowledge which is 
contradicted is rejected. This does not mean 
that we have, in the meantime, any real 
apprehension that it may be contradicted— 
in other words, that the knowledge we have 
is ever felt as relativistic or probable on this 
mere ground. Further, if ever on this ground 
one entertained relativism there would be 
no assured knowledge anywhere; and 
probabilism, too, unless it is based on some 
specifiable solid ground, is not merely empty 
but also scarcely different from the assur- 
ance we are speaking of. The very fact, 
then, that we have found so many events 
that are definitely known to have been 
causally determined, and have found none 
that are known to the contrary, assures us 
that all events have to be so determined. 
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If, as a matter of fact, we, in spite of our 
best efforts, fail to find out significant causes 
of an event, we cannot, on the ground 
stated, deny causality there: we can only 
say that as yet we have not found sufficient 
causal determination there, which means that 


_ we should still go on investigating the case. 


Basic indeterminism with only statistical 
laws may be a matter of practical expedi- 
ency, but it cannot be an ultimate theory. 
Most of!the Indian philosophers are against 
yadrechavada and dkasmikatavada. The 


whole matter comes to this, that there is no 


freedom 
are not 


of will in the sense that our actions 
causally determined to the full. 


However, that feeling of ‘I doing’ is there, 
at least when the will ( or action ) is reflec- 


tive. But Indian philosophers would never 
even confuse it with the so-called freedom 
of will. |They regard this ‘I-feeling’ either 
as the simple fact that the will in question, 
quite as much as any cognition, feeling, and 
wish, takes place in me ( according to some, 
in Atmdn, Self, according to others, in 
antahkarana, mind) with which the Self 
only appears as somehow identified, or, at 
the most as an internal perception (manasa 
pratyaksa ) which has that will as its object. 
Indian philosophers never hold that will 
itself becomes self-conscious. Self-conscious 
will is; according to them, nothing but the 
internal perception of it, and internal per- 
ception, according to them, is but a case of 
cognition. Incidentally, according to them, 
none of the mental events, except cognition, 
is an affair of consciowsness—consciousness 
and cognition being synonymous, there 
being only a distinction, with some philos- 
ophers, between pure and empirical con- 
sciousness. Also, according to them, internal 
perception is not the same thing as intro- 
spection (anuvyavasdya) this latter being 
but the awareness (cognition) of a 
cognition. Anyway, whether known through 
internal perception or through infrospec- 
tion, will is itself no case either of 
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consciousness or of _ self-consciousness. 
Wes‘ern philosophers, on the other hand, 
do not generally subscribe to this view. 
They find nothing wrong with any mental 
affair being itself conscious and, on 
occasion, self-conscious, unless, of course, it 
belongs to that level of mind called the 
subconscious or unconscious. It is difficult 
to show that these western philosophers 
are mistaken. In the present essay we have 
not challenged them, we have, rather, 
proceeded in their line. 

For Indian philosophers, anyway, the 
proposition ‘I choose a certain course of 
action’ would mean no more than that my 
in*ernal perception would reveal that my 
action or the will for that particular course 
of action has taken place in me. For them, 
all the difference between my action, on 
the one hand, and the behaviour of an 
animal or the motion of an inanimate 
thing, on the other, consists in the unique- 
ness of internal perception where the 
perceiver and the J that has the action are 
somehow identical. ‘ 

Choice too, according to Indian philos- 
ophers, unless it is understood in the 
deeper sense to which we now turn, is 
no*hing but wish as we have described it. 
Wish, we have shown, is nothing but an 
action ( will ) in idea, or one in the making, 
or it is just the beginning of the action. 
We may add that we have nowhere drawn 
a distinction, as some have done, between 
wil as a mental affair and action as involving 
obuert physiological movement. There is no 
such clear distinction between them, nor 
any such chronological order. 


FREEDOM THROUGH DETACHMENT 
AND PRACTICE 


We have seen that choice, understood in 
a deeper sense, is, first, my freedom not to 
submit to any form of pressure, whether it 
is exerted by outside circumstances, or by 
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another person or persons, or by the 
agent’s inclinations and passions .and bodily 
circumstances, and secondly—and this is the 
positive characterization—the freedom to 
accept one of the several competing courses 
of action. We have also seen that this 
freedom does not clash with causal 
determination, for it primarily constitutes 
the over-natural side of man, his essential 
being. So long as man is a part of Nature 
all his behaviours and actions are causally 
deterrrined by other events in Nature, quite 
as much as these events themselves are. 
But man can also transcend Nature. 

This power of transcendence, this attitude 
of not submitting to Nature, is amply 
indicated by the Indian notion of 
detachment ( vairāgya ), and the positive 
acceptance, through freedom, of a course of 
action indicated by the Indian concept of - 
practice ( abhyasa), 

At the level of Nature man’s movements 
are broadly of three kinds. Some of these 
are non-biologically physical, some just 
biological—like the automatic movements of 
the viscera, and also reflex movements—and 
some that could, in a fully proper sense, 
be called my action, though these too are 
mostly, if not always, unreflective. It is 
these movements of the third group, called 
(my) actions, which, though caused by 
other things, are in an impor‘ant sense 
initiated (this initiation is also causation ) 
by inclination (raga) or aversion ( duvesa). 
This inclination or aversion is as much a 
causal de‘erminant as those other things. 
Only, the former may, to use an Indian 
term, be called karana (special important 
cause, or, in western terms, special important 
causal determinant). The freedom that is 
said to be felt in such actions is but the 


i-feelng accompanying—in precise Indian 


language, the in‘ernal perception that 
reveals the action ( will) as having occurred 
in me. 

Next higher in order come actions- 
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through-detachment (vairagya). Detach- 
ment is primarily my free refusal to submit 
to the causal de‘erminants stated above. It 
too may, in a sense, be due to, that is, 
causally determined by, correct cognition or 
emotional devotion to some ideal. But many 
Indian philosophers hold that once brought 
to the fore it is realized as an autonomous 
power of man, which, according to these 
philosophers, means that its so-called causal 
determinants have only caused its aware- 
ness, not itself. The determinants have, in 
oher words, rescued it from its submerged 
state. According to some of these philos- 
,ophers, this detachment is but the general 
attitude of cognition, but according to 
others it is volition in i's truest, that is, 
free, character. There are others, again, 
who, contrary to all that we have said so 
far, consider it as really caused by correct 
cognition or devotion to an ideal and hold 
that once so caused if goes on with its task 
of uplifting man from his bondage to Nature. 

If it be held that detachment is only the 
general attitude of cognition, then, cor- 
responding to this negative freedom not to 
submit to Nature, the positive side would 
only be the pure being of man, which alone 
would be the summum bonum of life, and 
man would thenceforward try only to enjoy 
it in ecstasy. But there is no reason why 
it should not be volition in its truest free 
character. Rather, as it is discovered in the 
volitional life itself and, further, as when 
discovered it is found to be not submitting 
to Nature—which is evidently a matter of 
exertion, it should, we feel, be understood 
that way. In the present paper we have 
taken this negative freedom exactly in that 
line, 

If, now, in spite of this freedom not to 
submit, we do submit to Nature, this would 
evidently be an immoral act, immorality 
basically meaning that one, in his volitional 
life, has denied his true character as 


freedom—he has acted in a manner contrary 
Kd 
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to the realization of his true being. This 
standpoint we have called that of spiritual 
morality. 

Movements up to and including those 
which are initiated by inclination and 
aversion are all thoroughly determined by 
causal determinants. Yet there is some 
difference in the case of these later, 
namely, those which are initiated by inclina- 
tion and passion. Let us call them normal 
actions or, more briefly, N, and automatic 
biological and physical actions, A. It is a 
fact that! while nobody is held responsible 
for A, we always speak of some responsibility 
in the case of N. Although these N-actions 
are thoroughly de‘ermined, many such 
actions we take as wrong and we decry 
them as well as their agents. We say that 
the agen‘s ought not to have submitted to 
Nature. These actions are not indeed 
immoral ‘to the extent that their agents are 
to be penalized. Yet they are wrong in the 
sense that their agents, after all, submi*ted 
to Nature though they could have resisted 
it, for they had the freedom to resist. This 
is a new type of immorality, called spiritual 
immorality or sin ( papa). (The spiritual 
morality we spoke of in the preceding 
paragraph is not, however, punya. This we 
shall discuss later.) In cases where they 
deliberately submit to na‘ural pressure there 
is spiritual immorality par excellence. 

By some stretch of the imagination, and 
in the analogy of the material principle of 
inertia, one might, it is conceivable, hold 
that the agent’s so-called resistance to 
Nature is itself bw a natural phenomenon, 
and that the so-called deliberate resistance 
is only this natural phenomenon accom- 
panied by an I-feeling, so that the 
corresponding submissions tco, whether 
deliberate or not, would, every bit of them, 
just be events of Nature. One might, thus, 
with whatever justification, interpret the 


negative freedom of non-submission and the 


corresponding free submission to Nature, 
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involved in immorality, wholly in the 
language of Nature. But even though this 
is conceivable, it has to be admitted that 
one cannot proceed further and interpret 
the free acceptance of Nature—whether in 
spiritual or in normal morality—in ‘hat 
language ; for it ig obviously much more 
than what could be taken in in the analogy 
of inertia, 
. Not only that, also one cannot interpret 
that way the ecstatic enjoyment of one’s 
being as a consequence of the negative non- 
submission. For that is evidently more 
than natural inertia, supplemented or not 
with I-feeling. This ecstatic enjoyment and 
the free acceptance of Nature in morality 
are thus wholly over-natural, and the 
Indian philosophers have recognized detach- 
ment (vairadgya) as the principle that 
initiates us into this higher sphere. They 
have also recognized practice ( abhydsa) as 
another principle which leads us either to 
strive in that sphere to cling to that 
enjoyment, or freely use Nature to build 
set-ups for the material and spiritual welfare 
of others,, that is, of mankind in general, 
however wide or narrow that generality 
may be. For Indian philosophers, however, 
this ,vair€gya and ‘this abhyasa are not 
themselves over-natural. Natural themselves, 
they are on the bridgeway between Nature 
and the over-natural—they are constituted 
of the sativika elements of Nafure, elements 
which alone, in their full sattvtka character, 
are capable of: fully, reflecting, that is, 
correctly pointing to—even successfully lead- 
ing to—the autonomy of the over-natural. 
The sattvika elements of Nature, in their 
progressive purity—in other words, in their 
progressive domination over the other two 
elements which are called rajasika and 
tamasika—constitute the different forms of 
vairagya and abhyasa. 

Vairdgya, supplemented by abhydsa, may 
lead, however, mm two different directions. 
Its main task is, indeed, to introduce one 
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to the field of the over-natural, called 
Freedom ; but the abhyäsa ( practice) that 
keeps it effective may either help him to 
get firmly installed in freedom in ecstatic 
enjoyment only, or, without leading straight 
to that, it may begin with inspiring him 
iio deal with Nature again—this time in a ` 
free attitude—for the welfare of others ; 
and this welfare of others cannot be a 
consideration unless it starts with selflessness 
—uniess, in o'her words, it is niskāma from 
the beginning—and unless also it involves, 
in a way, dedication to God, God being 
only another name for all taken as a living 
concrete whole. 

As for which actions would be for the 
welfare of all (ie, others), this, Indian 
philosophers hold, cannot be left to the 
individual judgement of a man, unless he 
is wise enough. Normally for us, we are 
told, such actions have already been defined 
in the scriptures of the various denomina- 
tions, and by sages, saints, and acknowledged 
statesmen, and formulated in detail by 
acknowledged interpreters—sometimes, mod- 
eled im a way by sheer convention or — 
history. Vairāgya, supplemented by abhyasa, 
might—indeed, this is the first thing it 
does—lead one to accept in an attitude of 
freedom such defined and formulated courses 
of action. 


FREEDOM or ÅCTION 


The welfare of others—including mine— 
is, as we have pointed out in another 
context, either sheerly material, or material 
in a way as to be conducive to spiritual 
welfare also, or wholly spiritual Iq is only 
the latter two types of welfare that are in 
view when scriptures, sages, saints, and 
statesmen define actions for us. When, how- 
ever, it is a question of sheer material 
welfare the definition is often left to our 
individual judgement, or just to convention 
and historical forces. In either case, that 
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is, whether sheer material welfare or one 
that is of the other two kinds is in view, 
our action is free in the sense that we 
accept such courses of action freely, that is, 
to whatever extent, in an attitude of 
vairāgya— freely’ implying that we feel we 
could avoid them. 

This freedom of action does not, as we 
have seen, clash with wholesale determinism 
in the field called Nature. It consists in 
my accepting or nat whati stands determined 
for me, whether by Nature itself or by 
scriptures, saints, sages, and others, Where 
there is no scope for me to accept-or-not- 
accept things of Nature, as in the case of 
physical and mechanical biological motions, 
there is no question of freedom: and, there- 
fore, of moral judgement on my movements. 
Wherever, on the other hand, there is such 
scope there is the question of freedom and, 
therefore, of moral judgement. As for 
actions at the animal level initiated by raga 
and dvesa, many hold that there is some 
scope for freedom even there, because the 
man who moves that way should yet have 
resisted, Some others, as we have seen, 
may deny this on the ground that they 
understand submission to Nature—or even 
resistance to it—in purely natural language. 
Indian philosophers hold the former view : 
they hold that vatragya and abhyāsa are in 
the possession of every human being. They 
hold, in other words, that though human 
beings are normally forced by the pressure 
of Nature (which includes adystas) they 
could resist it. Unless this is admitted there 
would be no point in the generally accepted 
Indian doctrine that such actions, on the 
part of human beings, generate fresh 
adrstas ( pāpas and punyas), Subhuman 
species do not, according to them, acquire 
any papa and punya, although, of course, 
this % not universally admitted in Indian 
philosophy. 

As for higher actions on the part of a 
human being—namely, those actions which 
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involve free rearrangement of Nature, or, 
alternatively, originate from his free sub- 
mission to it-—these undoubtedly generate 
fresh adysias or, at least, affect the adı stas 
already accumulated. In some cases, for 
example, though no fresh punyas originate, 
the actions, because of the vairagya 
practised, effect some elimination of the 
papas already accumulated by other actions, 
and their non-performance anyway leads to 
some fresh papa, It is only in the case of 
continuous keeping away from Nature, in 
ecstatic enjoyment of his being, that not 
merely is there no question of papa and 
punya but all the papas and punyas, already 
accumulated, because of other actions, begin 
to get eliminated through the progressive 
conquest of réga and dvesa ( because of the 
continuous practice of vairagya), and when 
these are completely eliminated the person 
finds himself permanently in his true ecstatic 
being without any chance of coming back 
te Nature. 
Papas and punyas get eliminated in two 
ways—either through corresponding bhogas 
or through vairāgya practised to keep the 
agent continually away from Nature. 
‘Bhoga’ means experience (in the field of 
Nature ) with its proper hedonic tone ( pain 
or pleasure). Any action through raga and 
dvesa’ leads causally to proper experience 
with appropriate hedonic tone. That this is 
a fact is largely evidenced in our daily life, 
and if in some cases we do not find this 
appropriate pain or pleasure attached to 
experiences resulting from our acts, we 
have, every one of us, the compensating 
absolute faith that nevertheless this ought 
to be the state of affairs. How, otherwise, 
could it be a fact that when a criminal 
does not suffer or a virtuous man suffers, 
every one of us feels that something has 
gone wrong somewhere, and if perchance in 
the future the criminal comes to suffer and 
the virtuous one is rewarded we feel that 
what so happens is exactly what should 
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have happened? This justifies the further 
faith that if the appropriate reward or 
punishment has not been accorded in the 
present life (from birth to death ) it must 
be accorded in a future life ; for rebirth is 
only the obverse side of the cycle of life 
just previous to the present one. 

Where adrstas are not eliminated through 
the particular practice of vairdgya, already 
referred to, they have to be eliminated 
through bhoga in succeeding cycles of life. 
Adrstas acquired in one such life get 
amalgamated, we are told, with adrstas 
acquired in still previous lives, into one 
homogeneous whole just before the end of 
the present life and this homogeneous whole 
leads causally, we are also told, to a next 
life in only three of its aspects, namely, jati, 
. @yus, and bhoga. What bhoga is we have 
already seen. As for jati, it means the 
situation, the set-up, in which one is born 
in the next life, and dyus means the span 
of that life. Why the Indian philosophers 
speak only of these three aspects I do not 
know. But the relevant point is that they 
do not’ include actions, at leasti not all 
actions. Actions as forms of experience 
could be subsumed under the concept of 
bhoga if only their results, namely, further 
experience with appropriate hedonic tones, 
were had in the present life. As a matter 
of fact, many of these results are not had 
in the present life. This is why action as 
such is excluded from bhoga, and the 
results of such actions that occur in the 
present life are, therefore, considered as only 
additional experiences not generated by the 
adrstas of the previous life. Indian philos- 
ophers never meant that all the bhogas of 
the present life are caused by the adrstas 
of previous lives ; and they further hold— 
and that is the decisive point—that actions 
generate new adrstas. 
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Actions, so far, are free, and be it 
remembered once again that physical 
movements of the body and mechanical 
physiological movements are not actions, If 
achons due to raga and dvesa could be 
considered in the mere language of Nature 
these would also be excluded. But, as 
already noted, Indian philosophers do not 
subscribe to that view. 

Thus actions are free, in spite of the 
suggested courses of action being all 
mechanically determined. The course of 
action that has been freely accepted, 
being one of the several alternative 
courses suggested, is also mechanically deter- 
mined, perhaps better, that is, more fully, 
determined because often it stands as the 
strongest of the alternatives, it being borne 
in mind that my liking or inclination is also 
one of the causal determinants. Yet it is free 
in the sense that I have freely accepted it. 

Had not the Indian philosophers rec- 
ognized this freedom they could never speak 
of the other type of elimination of ad?stas, 
already spoken of—elimination, namely, 
which is not effected through the correspond- 
ing bhogas but through vairāgya, sometimes 
called jidna (jadnagnih  sarvakarmant 
bhasmasat kurute tathā, so does the fire of 
knowledge destroy all Karma to ashes ). 
Elimination through bhogas is not possible 
without some bearing somewhere of vairdgya. 

In fact, if there were no scope whatsoever 
for freedom there could never be the moksa 
that the Indian philosophers speak so much 
of. Man would only go on adding punyas 
and papas in spite of the elimination of 
already-accumulated adrstas through appro- 
priate bhoga. Even scriptural injunctions— 
prescriptions as much aş prohibitions— 
would all be pointless ; for if all my actions 
be wholly determined, why should the 
scriptures at all enjoin these prescriptions 
and prohibitions? 
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Tis pIscUSSION centres around four 
questions which, at first glance, may seem 
unrelated—the role of America in the 
world today, racial injustice in the United 
States, youth unrest in America, and non- 
violence as an effective means to world 
peace. Further consideration will reveal, 
however, that there is a central concern 
underlying them. Before discussing that, 
let us instead consider each question in 
turn and see what answers we can find 
to them. 


Tuer Rove or AMERICA IN THE 
Worip Topay 


What is the role of America in the 
world today ? I should like to answer this 
by delineating and describing four periods 
in American history. The first was the 
period of isolation from the founding of 
the country up to the Mexican War of 
1848. The early colonists went?to America 
to be left alone and to leave others alone. 
They, did not want to be meddled with, 
and they did not want to become embroiled 
in the numerous rivalries occurring in 
Europe at the time. This a'titude was the 
stimulus for the Revolutionary War and 


the Monroe Doctrine. The first was a 
struggle for freedom from Britain, and the 
second was a warning to European nations 
not to intrude into the affairs of the 
American continent. 

The second period was one of participa- 
tion and extended from the Mexican War 
to the end of the Second World War. 
American involvement in world affairs in 
these years took two forms, one positive 
and the other negative. On the positive 
side were the innumerable times that the 
American people and their Government 
came to the aid of victims of natural 
disasters—fioods, famines, and earthquakes 
—in many parts of the world. The Red 
Cross, as an organization, exemplifies these 
humanitarian efforts, just as American 
leadership in setting up the League of 
Nations after the First World War 
symbolizes Americans’ endeavours in the 
political realm for a beiter world. 

Those years have a darker side, however. 
For, at the same time America had 
embarked on a course of expansion or, as 
some would prefer, conquest. By the mid- 
nineteenth century continental United 
States had been settled. The initial phases 
of migration from east to west had been 
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completed. The Indians of the West had 
been subjugated and their lands taken and 
divided up into territories and states. What 
was the next step? It was to continue 
west into the Pacific, north into Canada, 
and south into South America. During 
this time the United States nearly went to 
war with Britain over the question of the 
location of the Canadian border. Alaska 
became an American possession through 
purchase. America began to intervene in 
the affairs of South American countries, 
and the Mexican War was one result. She 
projected herself into the Caribbean, and 
interference in Cuban affairs led to ‘the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. America 
acquired interests in Hawaii and the 
Philippines, and in order to protect them 
took over those territories. These, then, are 
the forms that American participation took 
in world affairs after the initial period of 
isolation. 

The third chapter in American history 
was one of leadership. This was in the 
period from the end of the Second World 
War to the present time. That war involved 
more people and nations and was more 
destructive than any war in human history. 
Many of the cities of Britain and Europe 
lay in ruins. Communications and trans- 
portation were virtually at a standstill. 
Millions of people, civilians even more than 
military people, were killed. Desolation and 


despair were everywhere. While the United ` 


States had contributed a great deal of 
material and manpower to the Allies, her 
cities had not been demoralized. Her 
economy was strong and it was only natural 
for her’ to take the lead in the post-war 
world. This she did by giving relief 
through the Marshall Plan, rebuilding 
European cities, and revitalizing agriculture 
in the stricken areas. 

At the same time, as the rift between 
Russia and the West grew, America became 
the leader of the West, She was the 
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architect of NATO and was its major 
source of military and economic strength. 
The fanning of the fear of communism in 
the McCarthy period of the 1950s drove 
America into a position of leadership in 
the Easy as well. Through her support 
Chiang Kai-Shek maintained himself on the 
island of Formosa. America’s military and 
economic aid enabled South Korea to 
survive independently of North Korea. 
Finally and similarly, it is only because of 
the support given by the United States 
that South Vietnam can maintain herself 
as an entity. Thus, in these and additional 
ways, America became the major, the 
leading world power in this third stage. 
The fourth stage is the one we-are in 
now. I think it might well be characterized 
by the word ‘uncertainty’. The majority 
of Americans are in doubt as to what their 
nation’s role in the world should or, indeed, 
can be. This indecisiveness is due to what 
I would call a conflict of images. Two 
opposing images exist in America. One is 
the Boy Scout stereotype, in which 
Americans think of themselves and their 
nation as being kind, generous, decent, 
well-intentioned, just, and godly. They 
feel themselves and their nation to be 
sturdy champions of freedom and democ- 
racy and thus the righteous opponents of 
the great evils of communism and fascism 
wherever these rear their ugly heads. 
Some Americans, however, and the 
number rises steadily as the Vietnam war 
wears on, have a different image of them- 
selves, one also shared by many outside of 
the United States. They see themselves in 
the images of the C.I.A., the Green Berets, 
and the ‘Ugly American’, the last the 
title of a book published several years ago. 
They see America’s character as stained, 
not pure. She has given aid with strings 
attached. Her actions have been motivated 
by self-interest. Her foreign policy is 
grounded basically in the philosophy of 
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political realism. She has been, in reality, 
the foremost practitioner of neo-colonialism 
in the post-Second World War period. 

Neo-colonialism is really a euphemism 
for imperialism. But what American 
diplomat would admit that America is an 
imperialist power ? Yet, the critics say she 
is and that her imperialism has taken two 
forms. One is in the form of military 
support whereby huge amounts of aid have 
gone to the governments of Formosa, South 
Korea, South Vietnam, Spain, and South 
America which are repressive and undem- 
ocratic. The second form of imperialism is 
economic. American investments abroad 
have increased tremendously, especially in 
the 1960s. European countries like France 
have even placed restrictions on such 
investment for fear of American control. 
Furthermore, it is the need for the protec- 
tion of these and future investments which 
is behind American military ac‘ion in 
Europe and the East. America is fighting 
not for freedom but for gold. 

This second image has been gaining a 
great deal of ground in the United States 
in the past two years, hence the clash of 
images and the uncertainty. Americans do 
not know who they are, and their doubt 
about their role in the world is therefore 
not surprising. 


RACAL INJUSTICE 


The second question concerns the race 
problem. To what extent does racial 
prejudice and discrimination exist in the 
United States ? There are those who would 
say that this is an invalid ques‘ion, that 
racism does not exist in the United States. 
But it does, and ‘it is impossible to hide it, 
or keep it from the eyes of the world. 
When Vivekananda went to the - United 
States in the 1890s he told American 
audiences, ‘You have caste here too’. I 
recall very vividly that when staying in 
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Bangalore in July 1967 I saw the pictures 
of the Negro riots in the Watts area of 
Los Angeles featured on the front page of 
the Bangalore newspaper. There is racism 
in America and it is known throughout 
the world. 

There has been a rising consciousness 
among American Negroes in the last three 
decades of a sense of self dignity and 
worth, and a search for means to the 
realization of that inherent worth. The 
Negro today is faced with at least three 
alternatives. One is separatism. Some 
Negroes have advocated the setting up of 
a separate State somewhere in America 
where they can go and which they can 
call their own. There they would be their 
own mas*‘ers, create their own society and 
culture, and be free from the white man 
at last. The second alternative is 
submergence info American culture, taking 
it on and becoming a part of it—lost in 
that innocuous melting pot which has been 
called American culture. This has 
happened to a number of other ethnic 
groups. Swedes, Poles, Germans, Sco*s, and 
Trish have all come to America and lost 
their identity in their rush to become 
Americanized. To a large extent this has 
already occurred to the Negro. Most 
Negroes eat the same type of food, listen 
to the same music, and dress in the same 
way as other Americans. 

The third alternative might be called 
pluralism. There is a growing movement 
among Negroes to retain their cultural 
identity, This is not an attempt to separate 
themselves from o*hers- Their ideal, rather, 
is an American culture made up of many 
groups, each with its own unique char- 
acteristics, accepted and respected by the 
rest. This option has appeal among young 
Negroes especially, and one sees developing 
among them types of dress, hair styles, 
music, and so on, which have African roots. 
Of course they are often not sure of just 
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what their tradition is, and it is interesting 
to note the large number of courses and 
departments of African studies created in 
American universities in recent years 
devoted to the discovery of that cultural 
heritage, 

The end the Negro seeks is freedom and 
equality. He uses two means to achieve it. 
One is non-violence. Its chief apostle was 
Martin Luther King. He was deeply 
influenced by Gandhi and the successes he 
achieved in India through non-violence. 
King felt that it would work in America 
too; and, when he became the head of 
the Southern Christian Movement, he 
turned it in the direction of non-violence. 
The result was unprecedented gains for the 
Negro in terms of integration on buses, 
and also in schools and public places, the 
passing of laws against discrimination in 
jobs and education, and broader public 
acceptance of the Negro as an equal. 

Some Negroes felt that this method was 
too slow and limited however. Impatient 
and dissatisfied, ‘they believed that only 
through aggressive and forceful or violent 
means could the Negro achieve his rightful 
place in society. It is this group which 
has more recently attracted public attention. 
Its leaders have resorted to bombings and 
various acts of destruction and terrorism. 

Two points may be no‘ed here. One is 
the emergence of a backlash, as it is called, 
against the use of violence. Many whites 
have lost sympathy and withdrawn support 
from the Negroes’ movement simply because 
they resorted to violence. On the other 
hand one can understand why the Negro 
is willing to turn to such tactics. Surely 
he has suffered the status of an ‘unequal’ 
long enough. Americans have been lethargic 
too long over the plight of the Negro and 
other minority groups. And the Nixon 
Administration has done little to advance 
the Negro’s cause although it could have 
done much, Anfi-discrimination laws exist, 
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but if they are not enforced of what use 
are they ? Can the Negro be blamed, then, 
if he feels he must resort to violence to 
attain his ends ? 


YoutrH UNREST 


Youth unrest is world-wide and is found 
in America as well, 
students. It takes such forms as demonstra- 
tions against the war in Vietnam, disrupting 
and closing down universities, matches on 
Washington, and the fomenting of civil 
disturbances. The terms ‘generation gap’ 
and ‘communications gap’ are familiar to 
us. They indicate the abyss between the 
old and the young. The youths who revolt 
feel that their parents are hypocritical and 
insincere. They talk about peace, but 
support war. They give lip service to the 
ideal but fill their lives with the material. 
What is more, they refuse to listen to the 
young, writing them off as naive, spoiled, 
and unrealistic. 

What are American students critical of ? 
They are critical of the discrimination 
againsi the Negro and other minority 
groups, that is, the lack of social equality. 
They are disturbed by economic inequalities, 
poverty and affluence lying side by side, 
the increasing concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few. They rebel against 
the mass, inflexible education they are 
subjected to. They see their society becom- 
ing increasingly mechanized, computerized, 
and impersonal. They believe that priorities 
have been reversed. America spends 
millions of dollars on space, billions on war, 
and only a pittance on housing, education, 
and ecology. Furthermore, they see religion, 
or the Church, as acquiescing in rather 
than opposing the existing priorities. 

Students are also disillusioned with the 
American political institutions, They see 
favouritism in the Government—politicians 
bow to pressure groups and powerful 


especially among ~ 
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economic interests. They feel the terrible 
stranglehold that the’ military-industrial 
complex has on society. They feel that, 
due to these factors, the Government is not 


_Tesponsive to the people and democracy is, 


w 


therefore, a sham. The American foreign 
policy as reflected in the Vietnam war is 


the students’ strongest point of opposition. 


American foreign policy is based on the 
philosophy of political „realism, which 
accepts three basic premises—a nation acts 
only in terms of self-interest, the economy 
is the most important factor or interest, 
and a nation uses as much force as is 
necessary to ensure its interests. Protesting 
students do not accept political realism ; 
they hold the Vietnam war to be illegal, 
since Congress has not officially declared it, 
immoral, because of its destructiveness, 
and unproductive in terms of results. They 
believe that it is the philosophy of political 
realism that has led’ America to deny her 
democratic heritage by supporting dictato- 
rial and repressive governments throughout 
the world. The United States, in the eyes 
of the students, is simply continuing the 
history of colonialism in the West both 
economically and militarily. 

Apart from lethargic and apathetic 
students, who are ever-present, four groups 
of studen’s are identifiable on the American 
scene today. The first group consists of 
those students who attempt to work within 
the system; they believe the Government 
is, or can be made, responsive to the people, 
and they therefore accept the ‘law and 
order’ approach. The second group consists 
of those who resort to open violence. The 
destruction of the mathematics building at 


the University of Wisconsin in Madison,. 


and of the Center for Advanced Research 
at Stanford are examples of this form of 
approach. The third group can be called 
the ‘drop outs’, These are students who 
live within American society physically but 
not mentally, and those who try to escape 
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through the use of drugs and other 
stimulants. Some students have retreated 


-into remote areas and set up self-supporting 


communes, communities in which property 
is held in common and genuine love and 
brotherhood are the goal. The fourth group 
is composed of students who are simply 
sitting and waiting. 

In general, the youth revolt has incor- 
porated both violent and non-violent 
techniques at one time or another. 
Although its goal has not been reached, the 
movement has achieved some results—it 
was the largest single factor in stimulating 
the conscience of the American people in 
regard to Vietnam, although the war is-by 
no means over. Thus, many youths are 
still restless but uncertain what to do. 
They are waiting for someone to come 
along and give the effective leadership that 
is needed. 


Non-VIOLENCE AS AN ErrectivE MEANS 
ro Worip PEACE 


This brings us to the fourth question, 
that of non-violence as an effective means 
to world peace. In this regard it should 
be noted that the use of non-violence has 
become widespread in the United States. 
It began with Martin Luther King who, 
strongly influenced by Gandhi, used non- 
violence very effectively in the civil rights 
movemen{ during the 1950s and 1960s. 
Many gains were made for Negroes during 
this period with very little backlash or 
negative reaction. Americans became con- 
scious of racial injustices and discriminatory 
practices, and supported corrective 
measures. 

-Non-violence was also used successfully 
in protest against the war in Vietnam. 
The American Air Force, in 1966 and 1967, 
carried on exfensive bombing raids in North 
Vietnam, destroying military and civilian 
centres alike. Many innocent people were 
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killed, homes were destroyed, and ancestral 
lands laid waste. The tonnage of “bombs 
dropped on North Vietnam became greater 
than that which fell on all of Europe 
during the Second World War. Moreover, 
the types of weapon used by the military 
became increasingly = hideous—napalm, 
splinter or fragmentation bombs, flame 
throwers, and so on. These methods aroused 
the conscience and sensitivities of students 
first and then others. Soon demonstrations, 
peaceful but pointed, were occurring every- 
where. The mobilizing of millions against 
the war could not be overlooked by the 
Johnson Administration. Mr Johnson 
stopped the bombing of North Vietnam ; 
he sent a representative to the peace table 


in Paris. This was the second major 
achievement of non-violence in contem- 
porary America. 


Unfortunately the goal to end the war 
in Vietnam has not yet been achieved. The 
basic reason for this is, I believe, the 
enormous power of the military-indus‘rial 
complex. Anyone having democratic and 
humane sentiments cannot help but be 
horrified by its extensive control. It affects 
all strata and segments of American society, 
and, to many, America has become almost 
a police state. If these assertions sound 
extreme, one need not apologize; it is 
necessary to emphasize this point in order 
to awaken those who do not realize the 
danger. For the influence of the military- 
industrial complex makes itself felt not only 
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in the United States but throughout the 
world, 

This means that the forces of violence 
still roam the world; man’s drive for 
power, his greed and selfishness have not 
yet been brought under control. However, 
I am not completely pessimistic. I think 
that in the United States there has been, 
within the last year or so, a rising ground- 
swell of pacifism. It is reflected in reliable 
public opinion polls which indica‘e that as 
much as seventy per cent of the American 
public want the United States to pull out, 
completely out, of Vietnam. They do not 
want another Korea. The question is 
whether President Nixon, who has reminded 
us often enough of his Quaker ancestry, 
will listen, 

Underlying the four questions we have 
discussed is a central theme which will be 
familiar to followers of Sri Ramakrishna. 
It is self-realization. Man is not an animal ; 
he is a being. Man seeks to realize 
himself: the problem is how. Thus 
Americans are concerned about the nature 
of America’s self-realization and the means 
to be used to achieve it. Negroes and 
students point to the failure of America to 
realize herself and they wonder if her 
failure is due to the use of the wrong 
means, violence instead of non-violence. Is 
it not true that, since man is in essence a 
human being, only through love and non- 
violence can his humaneness be realized, 
individually and collectively ? 


` 


Laws come from you and war comes from you too. 


Instead of peace, superiors wage 


war on their subordinates. Their speech is of peace and order but their thoughts 


are thoughts of violence. 
The nkundó concept 
liberty : paternal 


of authority is that it should be gentle, peaceful, respectful of 
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THE IMPAIRMENT of man’s environment has 
a long history—there are some phenomena 
of environmental disruption which even 
antedate the industrial revolution. They 
were observed in various forms and 
intensities in the pre-industrial societies or 
iéss developed economies. However, with 
the advancement of technology and 
industrialization, as well as urban develop- 
ment, problems related to environmental 
disruption have become more manifold and 
intense. Consequently, the quality of our 
environment has become a dominant issue 
of our times, 

The rapid advancement of science and 
technology tends not only to disrupt the 
traditional ways of living but also 
introduces new hazards into man’s natural 
and socio-political environment, which may 
well undermine his physical and mental 
health. These hazards are a result of the 
production of atomic and thermo-nuclear 
energy, the indiscriminate use of pesticides 
‘and ‘hard’ detergents, the unresolved 
problem of disposing of radioactive waste 
material, the use of a supersonic mode of 
transportation with its detrimental noise 


effect, the ever-increasing use of automobiles 
and the steady growth of urban agglomera- 
tions with their congested and unsanitary 
living conditions. 

However, it is time to remind ourselves 
that the effect of any single discharged 
pollutant varies with its frequency and 
concentration as well as the capacity of the 
environment to absorb the pollutant without 
harmful effects. There is a threshold point 
beyond which further discharges of waste 
cause not only constant but also cumulative 
changes and disproportionate damage from 
which many of the industrial societies are 
at present suffering. It is observed that 
not only do different kinds of pollutants 
from different sources combine in chemical 
reactions but a whole series of intervening 
environmental variables such as weather, 
wind, topography, and even the construc- 
tion design of dwelling places in large 
cities “may combine to bring about the 
varying degrees of deterioration in the 
quality of our environment. The adverse 
effects of these ‘cumulative tendencies ave 
perceptible in the forms of water and air 
pollution. 
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Keeping this background in view, we 
will try to understand the problems of 
environmental disruption using a few 
industrialized areas as examples. India, 
west European countries, Japan, the United 
States, and the U.S.S.R., countries which 
represent the various stages of economic 
development, are faced with environmental 
disruption in varying degrees and forms. 
Environmental disruption as such is not a 
new phenomenon but the shocking rate at 
which deterioration and its critical impact 
on living organisms has increased since the 
end of the Second World War has aroused 
awareness of the problem. Japan with her 
striking economic development is an 
example of a country which in a short time 
has encouraged rapid and massive con- 
centration of industries, population, and 
commodities in cities and which now suffers 
from public health hazards, deterioration 
of environment, traffic congestion, a sharp 
rise in traffic accidents, and erosion of 
the green zone. The United States, an 
example of an affluent society, has less than 
7 per cent of the world’s population but 
contributes 44 per cent of the world’s 
production and about 55 per cent of the 
world’s pollution. Theoretically speaking, 
environmental disruption is usually regarded 
as a function of a selfish private enterprise 
system where public welfare and social 
costs are ignored; but, whatever the 
theoretical implications may be, the 
U.S.S.R. also has problems with environ- 
mental disruption in her State-owned 
centrally-planned economy, although to a 
lesser extent than other industrially advanced 
areas. i 


WATER POLLUTION 


Water pollution is caused by the 
indiscriminate discharge of domestic waste 


water and industrial waste water either. 


with no treatment or inadequate treatment. 
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To ascertain how specifically water pollu- 
tion occurs, let us analyse conditions in 
each country individually. 

To -begin with, let us consider India. 
Along the river Hooghly between Tribeni 
and Birlapur, where a number of water- 
treatment plants draw their raw water to 
treat and, ultimately, to supply to the 
consumer, there are a variety of industries, 
such as pulp and paper mills, jute mills, 
textile factories, chemical and antibiotic 
factories, tanneries, distilleries, and so on, 
which-are daily discharging huge quantities 
of different types of waste water into the 
river. In addition to this, great quantities 
of domestic waste water and sullage water 
find their way into the Hooghly at several 
points. As a result of research surveys by . 
various organizations, including CPHERI 
(Central Public Health Engineering 
Research Institute), it has been observed 
that there are pocket zones in the Hooghly 
which are significantly polluted. In view of 
this, it is time that a continuous monitoring 
of the river Hooghly be initiated to keep 
a check on the degree of pollution in the 
water. : 
Another example of water pollution can 
be found in the Damodar Valley region 
where discharge of waste water, especially 
from the Durgapur-Asansol industries, is 
taking place all along the river between 
Bokaro and Panchet and Panchet and 
Durgapur Barrage. The waste water that 
is being emptied into the river is, for the 
most part, without treatment. In a recent 
water pollution survey of the Durgapur- 
Asansol region, conducted by CPHERI, it 
has been estimated that about 0°16 million 
cubic metres of waste water are being 
discharged into the river daily. A part of 
this waste water contains a good amount 
of cyanides, phenol, ammonia, and so on— 
very toxic materials. Of the eight industries 
surveyed, only three have partial treatment 
plants and the rest have no facilities at 
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all. Keeping in mind this huge amount of 
waste water with organic matter and toxic 
materials present, it has been estimated 
that this pollution could be avoided to a 
great extent if only 0°14 per cent (Rs 15:5 
million) of the total investment of these 
eight industries (Rs 3,825 million) were 
spent on treatment facilities. 

The effects of water pollution in India 
have been hazardous. In 1956, for example, 
an epidemic of infectious hepatitis with 
29,000 cases of jaundice was reported in 
New Delhi. The outbreak of this disease 

‘was due to heavy contamination following 
the discharge of Najafgarh nullah sewage 
into the river Jumna near the Chandrawal 
treatment plants, in November 1955, Other 
examples are the Ganga river fire near 
Monghyr, in 1968, which was due to a 
discharge of petroleum waste from a 
neighbouring oil refinery and resulted in a 
breakdown in the water supply for about 
a week; the infamous ‘Fainting Disease’ 
about fifteen years ago in Adi Ganga, 
Calcutta, which was due to excessive 
pollution ; the reported occurrence of dead 
fish in Panchet Dam due to pollution of 
the river Damodar. These are only selected 
examples ; many more examples could be 
- referred to as worthy of consideration for 


. detailed investigation to assess the quality 


of the water and to avoid reoccurrence of 
such incidents, 

In Japan the river Sumida, long asso- 
ciated with romantic episodes in Japanese 
literature, has of late become synonymous 
with contamination. Intlustrial waste water 
emitted from about 750 plants along the 
river Shinkashi—a tributary of the river 
‘Sumida—has been the major culprit of 
pollution. Not only the Sumida river, but 
all the major rivers in Japan have become 
polluted as a result of industrial waste 


materials and ‘night-soil being discharged , 


daily into the rivers without proper treat- 
ment, The water shows a high organic 
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content and low dissolved oxygen values. 
To counteract these adverse effects, the 
Metropolitan Government of Tokyo is 
urging factory management to install pollu- 
tion abatement devices. 

To show how the water pollution problem 
has affected the people of Japan, I will 
give two examples of serious diseases 
contracted as a result of pollution. 

Minamata disease, named after a small 
city in Kyushu with a population of about 
45,000, was caused by an accumulation of 
methylmercury in the body. The Japan 
Nitrogen Company, which established a 
carbide manufacturing plant in Minamata 
that eventually became the major revenue 
source for the city, discharged poisonous 
methylmercury into the river contaminating 
the fish and rice consumed by the people. 

According to Dr Hosokawa, Director of 
the hospital subordinated to the Minamata 
plant of the Japan Nitrogen Company, the 
symptoms of the disease include ataxia, 
tremors, concentric constriction of the 
visual field, impairment of sensation and 
hearing, mental disturbance, and paralysis. 

Another disease which attracted consider- 
able attention was Itat-Itat—the aching 
disease. It is believed to have been caused 
by cadmium which was discharged by a 
zinc-refining plant into the river Zintsu. 
The symptoms are grinding pain all over 
the body, especially around the pubic bone, 
and a vulnerability to bone fractures any- 
where in the body including the ribs. 
Incidence of this disease is reportedly high 
among fecund women. The mortality rate, 
according to one practitioner, was as high 
as fifty per cent. 

Japan is attempting to rectify the 
situation. The Tokyo Metropolitan Govern- 
ment, for example, is providing long-term 
low-interest loans to companies to enable 
them to install treatment facilities in their 
factories. The government is also giving 
incentives and granting loans to factories 
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to make it possible for them to move out 
of heavily polluted areas. Other projects 
to purify the rivers of the Tokyo region 
are: extending the public sewer line, 
encouraging the construction of joint 
treatment plants, dredging and cleaning the 
rivers, flushing in purified water, exerting 
control over the disposal of industrial 
waste, and providing guidance for waste- 
water purification processes. 

In the United States, one of the biggest 
environmental disruption problems is water 
pollution. To show the magnitude of the 
problem, I will cite a few examples. In 
1969 about 41 million fish were killed due 
to water pollution compared with 15 million 
in 1968. There is a single incident reported 
where 26°2 million fish were killed in Lake 
Thonotosassa near Plant City, Florida, as 
a result of waste water being discharged 
from food processing plants. The United 
States with her vast industrial output 
produces varieties of waste material in vast 
amounts and this is believed to be the main 
cause of water pollution. Pipe-line leakage 
and the indiscriminate use of pesticides and 
hard detergents also cause damage of 
formidable magnitude, 

The situation in the United States has 
reached such a point that the New York 
department stores are selling ‘branch 
water ’, as they call it, at a rate of Rs 6.60 
for half a gallon, while the New York city 
department charges about Rs 2.25 for a 
thousand gallons of safe public water. 
Branch water is believed to be pure natural 
water, free from chloride and fluoride, 
uncontaminated by air pollution, and good 
for the health. Similarly, in some parts of 
Los Angeles, the milk dairies supply one 
bottle of pure water with the milk just 
to prove that the water they use is purer 
than the water available from the tap. 


Happily the disruption problems in the | 


United States are being combated in 
earnest as well under the ‘expanded 
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government action’ bill. In addition to 
governmental action, bankers, lawyers, 
labour “unions, and individual citizens are 
now getting involved in this battle to save 
the country from ecological disbalance. 
Examples of this can be seen in the 
governmental action taken against the use 
of ppr and other harmful pesticides, and 
the drive of New York housewives to 
eliminate ‘hard’ water detergents from the 
market by boycotting them. Even the busi- 
ness magnates are showing signs of reversing 
the attitude which had long put profits 
ahead of protection of the environment. 
In the west European countries there are 
many examples of water pollution. London, 
Hamburg, and Zermatt have been affected 
by water-borne epidemics caused by water 
pollution. Pollution can be found in the 
Trent, the Thames, the Tee estuary, the 
Meuse, and the Sambre. The main 
problems facing these countries are deter- 
gent pollution through sewage, thermal 


pollution, petro-chemical pollution, chemical 


pollution, and radioactive waste pollution. 


A notable example of pollution in Europe . 


is the Rhine river. 
has become western Europe’s sewer. Every 
year it carries about 185 million cubic 
yards of filth and polluted water into the 
North Sea. The effect of this is felt not 
only by the Germans, but by the Dutch 
as well. Trout, perch, and salmon have 
almost vanished from the area as a result 
of pollution. 

River pollution in the U.S.S.R. has 
caused the loss of a million roubles’ worth 
of fish in the Gulf of Finland, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Volga and Don rivers. Lake 
Baikal, one of the most notable fresh-water 
lakes in the world is being polluted by two 
pulp and paper mills. Waste from the oil 
refineries at Baku, which until recently had 
no treatment plant, and also waste material 
discharged from Latvia and Estonia, have dis- 
turbed the Baltic Sea to a considerable extent, 


Virtually, the Rhine ' 
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Arm POLLUTION 


Air pollution is a formidable problem in 
large cities throughout the world. Industrial 
waste materials, car-exhaust, radioactive 
waste materials, and so on, are some of the 
major ingredients of air pollution. 

The notion that since India is still a 
developing country industrial air pollution 
is not very eminent is a rather unsound 
assumption. As a matter of fact, due to 
the density of vehicular traffic per square 
kilometre and the high concentration of 
industrial air pollutants, air pollution in 
India is, at least in some restricted areas, 
comparable to that in many foreign 
countries. Rajghat, Vijayghat, and Shanti- 
ghat in New Delhi are located just under 
the plume of a thermal power station 
which emits approximately 20 tonnes of 
sulphur dioxide every day. Similarly, 
Indraprastha Estate in New Delhi is 
plagued every day by the emission of soot 
(45 tonnes per day ) and oxides of sulphur 
(60 tonnes per day). The particulate 
(dust) concentration of New Delhi has 
been reported to be very high ( 700 pg/m? ) 
as compared to Calcutta (500 pg/m*) and 
other cities of India. Frequent temperature 
inversions during the winter months from 
late evening to early morning result in 
pollution accumulation. 

In Calcutta the sulphur dioxide: level is 
fairly high at all bus stops during the 
afternoon and evening hours. The carbon 
monoxide level (35 p.p.m. ), during rush 
hours in the busy streets, is as high as the 
levels recorded in many western cities such 
as New York, Chicago, Washington, and 
London. Although there are fewer vehicles 
in Indian cities as compared to western 
cities, the intensity of air pollution from 
car-exhaust is the same, if not more, due 
to poor engine performance. It is felt that 
by adjusting carburettors and air-fuel ratios 
in petro] engines in India, the carbon 
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monoxide emission from petrol cars could 
be reduced by about twenty-five per cent. 
While this is something that could be done 
immediately, on a long term basis, major 
engine modifications are necessary to avoid 
air pollution from car-exhaust. The heavy 
black exhaust that can be seen coming 
from diesel vehicles may not contain 
carbon monoxide but it produces bother- 
some smoke and odour. The effects of this 
smoke on the physiological system of the 
living organism need to be studied in 
greater detail. 

In Japan the shift of the energy source 
from coal to oil in various industries and 
also the increase of automobiles which 
emit exhaust gases are held to be the 
major causes of air pollution in Tokyo. 
Noxious gases, particularly sulphur dioxide, 
emitted from different factories amounts to 
1,700 tonnes? per year. In winter an 
inversion layer prevents atmospheric 
contamination from rising and dispersing, 
and in summer a south wind carries air 
pollutants from the factory zone to the 
centre of the city and endangers the 
health of the people. It is worth while to 
mention here that while ‘black smog’ is 
declining, ‘white smog’ is steadily increas- 
ing. Exhaust gases from motor vehicles 
exhibited a carbon monoxide concentration 
of about 12:0 p.p.m. at Ohara intersection 
—a value which is almost double the 
carbon monoxide concentration reported in 
1966. 

The Metropolitan Government alerts the 
people of Tokyo when the concentration of 
sulphur dioxide and oxides of carbon 
exceeds certain prescribed limits. It also 
asks „industries to reduce operations and 
alter fuel usage when the pollution level is 
high. In 1966 an investigation was initiated 
to assess the direct and indirect relationships 
between air pollution and diseases such as 
chronic bronchitis and pharyngitis. 

The problem of air pollution in the large 
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industrial areas in the United States is so 
great that preventive measures are 
imperative. Each year factories emit 180 
million tonnes of smoke, fumes, and other 
atmospheric pollutants. 60 per cent of this 
comes from 85 million automobiles. The 
Government has taken legislative measures 
to rectify the situation. In many of the 
states automobile owners must have 
modifiers to prevent the toxic exhaust fumes 
from escaping from the muffler. Also 
industrialists are obliged to control the 
gaseous waste emitted from their 
factories, 

The use of atomic weapons, as in 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima during the Second 
World War, and the testing of these 
weapons, which is occurring in many parts 
of the world today, are additional causes 
of air pollution. The emission of radioactive 
material into the atmosphere is a serious 
problem that ultimately cannot be ignored. 

In Europe King Edward I of England 
(1272-1307) was the first man to take 
positive action against air pollution by 
enacting a law to control the discharge cf 
smoke, Despite such early action, England 
is not free from air pollution. The worst 
example that can be given is the incident 
that occurred in London on 3 December 
1952 when 4,000 people were killed by air 
pollution with 8,000 more dying during the 
ensuing two months in sp'te of treatment. 

Similarly, air pollution in the Meuse 
valley in Belgium, where chimneys from 
iron, steel, and gas factories were emitting 
huge amounts of pollutants, killed a great 
number of people in four days’ time. The 
Ruhr valley in Germany is another region 
which is highly contaminated with air 
pollutants. Signs informing motorists that 
the air pollution level of the area is unsafe 
and warning them to vacate the road 
immediately can be seen in this area. 


In the U S.S.R. Tiblisi, like Los Angeles, ~ 


has air inversions which resylt in smog for 
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about half of the year. The city of 
Leningrad has 40 per cent less daylight 
than Pavlosk, which is located nearby, due 
to the great number of factories in 
Leningrad. Only 14 per cent of these 
factories are equipped with purification 
facilities ; another 26 per cent are partially 
equipped. 

The U.S.S.R. has for a long time resisted 
the increase in production of automobiles 
tu avoid the increase of air pollution. The 
Russians have been criticized because of, 
what was thought to be, their inability to 
provide high test ethyl gasoline for their 
automobiles. Now it turns out that they 
have done the right thing in terms of the 
prevention of environmental disruption. 
Moscow is the only major city in the world 
where the cars do not discharge ethyl lead 
into the air. 


DISPOSAL PROBLEMS 


The disposal of refuse and garbage poses 
another significant problem. In Calcutta, 
for example, there is no controlled dumping 
system for refuse matter. According to a 
survey conducted by CPHERI, a total of 
1,640 tonnes of refuse per day reaches 
various disposal sites around Calcutta. The 
refuse, which is of an inorganic nature, is 
both unhygienic and an eyesore and 
results in the reduction of land value in 
the vicinity where it is dumped. Within 
the next twenty-five years it is visualized 
that Calcutta will have 2,650 tonnes of 
refuse per day. Taking into consideration 
the economics involved and the character 
of the refuse, the most suitable methods for 
hygienic disposal have been found to be 
sanitary landfilling, mechanical composting, 
and incineration. A detailed report to this 
effect prepared by CPHERI has been 
submitted to the authority concerned. 

In the United States the refuse disposal 
problem takes a different form. Quantities 
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of solid waste material, electrical appli- 
ances, vehicles, and so on, are being junked 
in the United States faster than they can 
be disposed of. : 

Despite the rapid progress made in 
Japan, only 38°6 per cent of the population 
of Tokyo has access to its sewerage. The 
total daily sewage flow amounts to about 
200,000 më. As such, the existing facilities 
of sewage treatment are grossly inadequate. 
It is reported that, 2,000 tonnes of night- 
soil per day are accumulated in the Tokyo 
metropolitan area. 55 per cent of this 
night-so'] is disposed of by dumping it in- 
to the sea off the coastline, 37 per cent is 
transformed into manure, 7 per cent is 
thrown into sewers, and the final 1 per 
cent is supplied to the farming community. 


Norse 


Incredible as it may seem, noise pollution 
is yet another threat that is as dangerous 
to health as water and air pollution. 
Prolonged exposure to noise, especially to 
sharp, sudden, surprise sounds, produces 
several voluntary responses in the nervous, 
digestive, and vascular systems. At ordinary 
conversational level, in an average room, 
the intensity of noise is 50 decibels with 
the lowest audible sound registering one 
decibel. Otologists have found that a sound 
intensity of 80 dB is uncomfortable to the 
ears and 90 dB is a definite threat to 
human hearing. The traffic noise in many 
mcdern U.S. cities has reached the level 
of 90 dB. A four engine Boeing jet at 
take-off’ generates a sound intensity of 115 
to 120 dB. According to reports this will 
adversely affect, in the United States for 
example, about 15 milion people living 
near the major airports used by a Boeing 
on one of its inland flights. The new 
Boeing 747 jumbo jets have been provided 
with muffling equipment and will actually 
be quieter than the small 707s and DC-8s. 
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Highway traffic noise in Connecticut has 
reached an intensity of 88 dB and at 
Merrit Parkway has gone as high as 
94 dB. In Tokyo traffic noise at mam 
intersections varies between 70 and 90 dB. 

In addition to these types of noise, cities 
are plagued with factory noises, compressors 
and jackhammers, garbage trucks, lawn 
mowers, rock-n-roll music, and so on. 
Although laws have been passed in many 
countries to reduce the noise in the cities, 
these laws for the most part go unhceded. 


Tue Causes 


The basic causes for this state of affairs are 
not difficult to sort out. Broadly, they are: 


(i) Failure to perceive the world environ- 
ment as a totality, recognizing the 
fundamental interdependence of all its 
parts, including man himself. 

(i) Our placing priority on industrial 
growth and dependence on what is most 
convenient, without having any regard for 
the effects on the environment to which 
we belong. 


(ii) Our failure to reverse the attitude 
which has long put profits ahead of protec- 
tion of the environment. Pollution control 
should not be taken as an out-of-profits 
item; it should be part of the cost of 
production. 

(iv) Our economy has long failed to take 
into account the environmental damage 
that the polluter inflicts on others. The 
gross national product (GNP) is not an 
accurate indication of the people’s welfare 
unless social losses caused by environmental 
deterioration are subtracted from it. 

(v) Our emphasis on quantitative growth 
at the expense of qualitative growth. 

(vi) Our institutional failure to deal with 
problems that cut across traditional political 
boundaries. 
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In order to remove the basic causes of 
environmental disruption and the problems 
involved, an analysis is necessary. The 
‘way out’ means arresting the environ- 
mental deterioration and reversing the trend 
of ecological destruction. Precisely, the 
crusade to save the environment has to be 
pursued with redoubled efforts if we are to 
gain command over the situation. Sugges- 
tive points showing the ‘way out’ may 
broadly be indicated as follows: 

(i) Adopt legislative regulations to keep 
the environment clean. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned here that in India we, as yet, 
have neither a water pollution control act 
nor an air pollution control act. The 
urgent need for this type of legislation is 
focused in a statement made by the Director 
of CPHERI, Professor S. J. Arceivala. He 
said that unless we are armed with proper 
legislation and are in a position to wield 
the big stick, we public-health engineers 
will remain by-standers only, endlessly 


apologizing for our inability to do anything 
useful in the matter. 


(ii) Work to elect political candidates who 
will work for legislation that will effectively 
combat pollution and other related welfare 
activities. 

(iti) Put pressure on the public, on the 
Government, and on industrial management 
to make them all understand ( something 
they should already understand by them- 
selves) that pollution control is not an 
out-of-profits item but is a vital part of the 
cost of production. 

(iv) Prepare ourselves to do all that is 
possible, and individually if necessary, to 
help stop the population explosion. 

(v) Organize citizens to participate in 
eradicating environmental disruption by 
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enhanced governmental, municipal, indus- 
trial, and semi-governmental action. 

(vi) Individually avoid polluting water 
and air. Neither pure water nor pure air 
should be taken for granted as free 
commodities. i 
( vii) Encourage teachers and professors to 
bring the question of environmental disrup- 
tion into their curricula; and encourage 
social workers to take an interest in the 
hazards of pollution and explain them to 
the public. 

( viii ) Emphasize the need for consecrated 
and dedicated inter- and intra-governmental 
participation (as also of world agencies ) 
in activities to avoid pollution in general, 
especially air and marine pollution, 

(ix) Emphasize the need for greater 
investment in research activities not only to 
ascertain how the environmental system 
operates, and its impact on man and living 
organisms, but also to determine economic 
ways of abating and controlling pollution. 
The augmentation of such research invest- 
ment must take high national priority. Our 
educational system has a key role to play 
in bringing about this reform. 

(x) Get the society involved; people must 
be prepared to accept new findings of 
research laboratories and put the results 
into actual practice. The deep-rooted 
callousness in our attitudes towards environ- 
ment must be corrected. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
environmental degradation can only be 
avoided by human resourcefulness, 
ingenuity, and invention coupled with 
creative determination. It is, as such, 
imperative that there be creative thinking 
regarding the development, conservation, 
and wise utilization of the world’s natural 
resources so that we can pass on a healthy 
environment to the generations yet unborn. 


BOOK REVIEW 


What Does Your Soul Look Like? Edited 
by Gam Norruz. Philosophical Library. 
New York. 1969. pp. 136. $6.95. 


THis Is a somewhat exotic book, but a 
candid and refreshing one. It is a collection 
of the intuitive reactions of children and 
young people, between the ages of 5 and 
19, to the problem posed by the book’s 
title. Gail Northe lives with her husband on 
- a small ranch in the foothills of the Sierras, 
where, among other things, she likes to 
ride the hayrake during haying-time; to 
build rock walls, writing philosophic quota- 
tions in the cement; and to study world 
philosophies in the early morning hours. In 
1952 someone asked her, ‘What does your 
soul look like?’ and for the next seven 
years she asked the same question of other 
adults. ‘ With less than a dozen) thoughtful 
answers, the usual reply was’, she says, 
‘“I haven’t the slightest idea ”.’ 

One day, however, she was talking with 
a nine-year-old boy who was blind. She 
put the question to him. Instantly, with a 
radiant smile on his face, he said, ‘It looks 
like me!* That was the beginning of her 
book. She describes it as ‘honest, simple, 
uninhibited, delightful, doubtful, troubled, 
seeking, sad, profound, timeless and 
universal. In it, racial origins, ages, colors, 
religions, and different levels of educational, 
economic and cultural backgrounds are all 
mixed together. As Plato, Plotinus, 
Emerson, Tagore, Gandhi, Einstein, Radha- 
krishnan, and others tell us, there is but 
one soul and each of us is a part of It— 
just as Cy, age 12, says, ‘My soul is a 
tiny bit of the whole universe’. 

But Cy’s answer and over two hundred 
answers from other children and young 
persons raised many other questions. How, 
as Gail Northe asks, ‘with no prior dis- 


cussion, could they spontaneously give such 
answers, when they are “only children” ? 
Why the enormous range in their replies— 
from “It looks like me but it’s clear.” ( age 
15) to “... You have to believe and 
understand yourself to say why you act 
this certain way. ... Soul is love and hate; 
the difference between life and death.” ( age 
10) Why was the vast majority of adults 
unable to give an answer? What has 
happened to us since we were young, when 
we may have given similar answers-?’ 

To try to find the answer to this second 
question Gail Northe went to her ‘most 
beloved books’ and from these chose 
passages from the writings of some of the 
world’s greatest men throughout the ayes. 
These selected passages accompany the 
children’s answers in this book. From them, 
she says, ‘we get the assurance, and again 
in our time, the admonition, that we can 
and must consciously and individually 
regain ‘the lost unity’ of our childhood if 
we are to find what our soul and Matts 
soul “is and wants”. 

The book opens with Tagore’s famous 
verse : 


On the seashore of endless worlds 
children meet. 

On the seashore of endless worlds is 
the great meeting of children. 


There are also quotations from Sri Auro- 
bindo, Gandhi, Radhakrishnan, Martin 
Luther King, Simone Weil, Richard 
Maurice Bucke, and from classics such as 
the Bible and The Cloud of Unknowtng. 
The ‘replies from the children make 
interesting reading. They are not only 
diverse and colourful, they are revealing 
and stimulating. A scholar like Progoff 
would want to analyse them and delve into 
the layers of their depth psychology and 
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try to find sheet-anchors in the uncharted 
sea. Some of the answers glisten like gems. 
Bill, age 13, says, ‘Maybe I think my soul, 
if I have one, looks like a city with a lot 
of buildings to go into. Many of them I 
haven’t looked into yet. Many of them are 
good and bad. I’m my soul, I am the only 
one in it. I must pick one to go into. 
Pm not sure” So the scepticism is already 
there, biologically inherited and psycholog- 
ically sustained by the pressure of events 
under which children become conditioned 
as they grow. Debbie, age 8, however, has 
not yet lost her belief in the beautiful. She 
writes : ‘It looks like a pretty butterfly with 
all kinds of colors. It is pretty because it 
is good.’ This, surely, is a specimen of 
intuitive, and somewhat poetic, reasoning ; 
it is like Keats’s famous lines: 


‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty —that 
is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need 
to know. 


A more serious child, Chris, a boy of 9, 
gave as his answer, ‘My soul is my con- 
science and my conscience is God in me.’ 
Pamela, a girl of 15, came to the conclusion 
that ‘A soul is a feeling.’ 

Jackie, age 7, says, ‘I don’t know what it 
looks like because you can’t see it, you just 
know it is inside you.’ Natalie, age 11, is 
quite matter of fact: ‘Your soul doesn’t 
really look like anything because it doesn’t 
have a color or shape.’ Dolly, age 11, has 
this to say : ‘What does my soul look like ? 
Like all the probelms (sic) and love in 
the world. And when do something bad 
there’s probelms in your soul. When you 
do something good there’s love in your 
soul.’ i 

Kirk, age 11, drew a picture showing the 
position of the heart in the body, and 
showing the heart as partly white and 
partly darkened. This explanation was 
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written at the side: ‘Deep down inside 
part ( soul )’ The white part was indicated 
to be the bad part, while the darkened part 
was the good part. Eve drew a picture 
that looked like a flower. ‘It’s red and 
it’s inside me’, she wrote at the side. 

Beth, age 11, gave her answer in three 
parts, divided by lines. ‘My soul is part 
of a shew’, said the first part, giving a 
drawing of a sole. The second part con- 
tained no picture, but said: ‘My soul is 
Love. Your soul is Peace. My soul is part 
of my Shew. But most of all my soul is 
me myself and I? The 
accompanied by two little drawings, said: 
‘My soul is’the good of me. My soul is 
the bad of me.’ A startling reply indeed, 
and one that cannot be dismissed as fancy 
for it reveals the range of perspectives that 
flashed before the child’s mind. Elaine, age 
10, drew a rectangle containing a confusion 
of lines, looking like a puzzle-trap. Under- 
neath she wrote: ‘I think your soul looks 
like a maze of lines. These lines represent 
your emotions and feeling, life and death, 
and your body functions, 
happiness, heat and cold, and pain.’ 

As we have said, this is an unusual book. 
It is not heavily loaded with the ideas and 
ideals of an adult society, nor does it 
attempt to build up a particular theory 
abou: children and their patterns of 
behaviour. It gives us food for thought. 
The children are still the uncommitted ones 
and do not suffer from inhibitions. They 
may try to imitate their elders, but at 
beart they are still fresh, frank, and free— 
and that is exactly what we adults have 
to be. We have to go back to that point. 
This is the riddle we have to unravel in a 
world full of hate and spite. ‘On the 
seashore of endless worlds is the great 
meeting of children.’ 
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third part, ~ 


sorrow and ` 


INTERCULTURAL NEWS 


Man and the Biosphere 


A GLOBAL study of soil, air, and water, the 
basic elements of man’s environment, will 
be likely to reveal, more and more, the 
interdependent nature of the various aspects 
of life on earth. As the report given 
below declares, nature ‘does not recognize 
national frontiers, and human decisions and 
action taken at local level may have 
important repercussions at national and 
international level. Only through co- 
ordinated international research can these 
interrelationships be clearly understood, 


Tt has been recognized that the mac- 
rocosm and the microcosm work on the 
same plan. It is possible therefore for 
man’s understanding of interrelationships 
within the macrocosm to lead him also to 
au understanding of interrelationships 
within the microcosm. Moreover, since the 
parts of a whole are interdependent, a 
study of the nature of that interdependence 
may lead to a grasp of the whole. Man’s 
development means total development, 
development of the mind no less than of 
the body and the physical aspects of living. 
Total development will be achieved when 
man grasps the whole of himself—man in 
his entirety, understanding his own true 
nature, the true nature of his environment, 
the interdependence of man with his 
environment, and the interdependence of 
man with man. It is from this standpoint 
that we welcome Unesco’s new programme 
for a general study of the biosphere. The 
report reproduced below appeared in the 
Unesco Chronicle of March 1971. 


On 13 November 1970, the General 
Conference, at its sixteenth session, 
unanimously decided to launch a long-term 
intergovernmental and  interdisciplinary 


programme on man and the biosphere. The 
new programme will focus on ‘the general 
study of the structure and functioning of 
the biosphere and its ecological regions, on 
the systematic observation of the changes 
brought about by man in the biosphere 
and its resources, on the study of the 
overall effects of these changes upon the 
human species itself and on the education 
and information to be provided on these 
subjects’, 

A large-scale undertaking of this nature 
must be planned, its priorities must be 
defined and its execution supervised. For 
this purpose the General Conference created 
an International Co-ordinating Council to 
be composed of specialists from twenty-five 
Member States, which it proceeded to 
elect. These, for the period 1971 and 1972, 
will be: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Japan, 
Malaysia, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Romania, Sweden, Uganda, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America. 

Furthermore, the General Conference 
invited all Member States to establish 
national committees for the purpose of 
defining and implementing their participa- 
tion in the programme. It also declared 
its intention of studying at its seventeenth 
session any modifications made necessary as 
a result of the United Nations Conference 
on the Human Environment, to be held in 
Stockholm in 1972. 

The programme on man and the 
biosphere was originally proposed by the 
Unesco Advisory Committee on Natural 
Resources Research at its first session in 
1965, , 
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Tae NEED ror AN INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAMME 


The biosphere is that thin layer of soil, 
air, and water that covers the surface of 
the earth and within which all life exists. 
A complex series of processes and inter- 
actions has been taking place in this thin 
layer for millions of years, which led to 
the emergence of modern man. The role 
of man in these processes and interactions 
has been relatively limited until very 
recently. But in the last century, and more 
particularly in the last few decades, the 
impact of man on the biosphere has grown 
at an exponential rate. It has become 
global in scope and has reached the point 
where the entire system which has made 
life—and particularly human life—possible 
is basically affected. 


As a result of these changes, new cycles 
of matter and flows of energy are being 
created that are constantly increasing the 
realm of action for every individual. At 
the same time, former cycles of nature are 
being progressively disrupted by the grow- 
ing pressures of population on the land, 
the spread of urbanization and industrializa- 
tion, the mobility of people, the transport 
of resources and products, the accelerated 
use of energy from fossil fuels, and the 
increase and transport of the waste 
products of human living and activities, 


In this process, not only has man 
triggered off a series of new interactions in 
the physical and biological world, but the 
effects of these interactions on man himself 
have been manifold. Many of them have 
brought consequences which have enriched 
human life and have permitted a rapid 
increase in human population. But at the 
same time, and largely as a result of this 
enrichment and increase, they have 
contributed to an ever-expanding deteriora- 
tion of the environment, leading to a 
situation in which the future of many 
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forms of life and of man’s well-being are 
endangered, 

A substantial amount of research has 
already been conducted in many countries 
to study the processes—both natural and 
man affected—which are taking place in 
the biosphere. The International Biological 
Programme, for instance, has played a 
significant role in this connexion and there 
is now a considerable background on which 
to base environmental management. 

What has been described as a growing 
crisis of the human environment will 
compel most countries in the coming years 
to increase significantly their practical 
programmes of actiom—whether of an 
administrative, legislative, fiscal, economic, 
or technical nature—to alleviate the effects 
of pollution, unsatisfactory land use, 
unplanned urbanization, etc. It is to study 
these problems that the United Nations has 
convened the conference in Stockholm in 
1972. 


~- THE NEED ror ScIENTIFIG INFORMATION ; pa 
Unersco’s Roize 


In view of the growing magnitude and 
complexity of the measures required, their 
diversity, cost and consequences for the 
community, it is essential that they be 
based at all times on the most reliable 
scientific information. Such data, however, 
are still lacking on many fundamental 
environmental issues and in many regions. 
Hence the need for long-term scientific 
work, co-ordinated on a world-wide basis, 
to increase understanding of the functioning 
and structure of the biosphere and its 
natural and managed ecosystems. By 
ecosystems are meant the structural and 
functional entities which have differentiated 
the biosphere since the appearance of life 
on earth. These entities, some of which are 
flexible and resilient while others are more 
fragile, transform energy and chemical 
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materials along intricate pathways from one 


level of organization to another and form, 


the ecological matrix in which man finds 
his existence. 

This large-scale interdisciplinary scientific 
programme, which Unesco is particularly 
well fitted to undertake, will increase man’s 
ability to predict the consequences of 
today’s actions on tomorrow’s world and so 
enable him to choose the lines of action 
best suited to his long-term interests, 

The following examples illustrate the 
nature of the problems to be solved. The 
experience of recent decades has shown 
that the harnessing of energy has been 
doubling about every ten years from the 
use of hydroelectric power, fossil fuels and 
nuclear energy. Moreover there has been 
an exponential increase in the consumption 
of natural resources: water, minerals, and 
vegetation. It is not at present known what 
effects the release of heat and wastes may 
have on man and the biosphere, if this 
were to continue at the present rate for a 
century. Nor have the consequences been 
studied of an increase in world: population 
to 15 billion, and if such an increase could 
be sustained. Even if science and technology 
could meet the needs of such numbers, 
little is known about whether society can 
be organized to cope with a population of 
this size, or what would be an appropriate 
standard of living. What will human 
habitats be like, and will they be pleasing 
to man? The question of the quality of 
the human environment should be given 
as much weight in such calculations as that 
of the quantity of resources and production, 
if man’s life on the planet is to remain 
satisfactory. 


Nature, Lire Science, Knows 
No Frontmrs 


Past experience has shown that single 
purpose or narrowly focused approaches ta 


‘Obviously, 
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environmental problems and the manage- 
ment of the environment have often 
produced adverse effects. Time after time, 
these approaches have led to a disruption 
of ecological systems, to the point where 
many are now degraded while others are 
becoming increasingly unsuited to man’s use 
or occupancy. 

Nature, however, does not recognize 
national frontiers, and human decisions 
and action taken at local level may have 
important repercussions at national and 
international level. Only through co- 
ordinated international research can these 
interrelationships be clearly understood. 


Mopatires AND OBJECTIVES 


The programme consists of approximately 
thirty main themes of research which were 
presented to the General Conference. The 
International Co-ordinating Council will 
make a choice among these themes and 
will indicate the projects for which priority 
participation is sought from Member States. 
the council’s task will be 
considerably easier if official information 
is available on the views of Member States 
themselves. The Director-General has 
‘therefore invited Member States to take the 
necessary steps to form national committees 
responsible for orienting and co-ordinating 
the activities initiated under the programme, 
and success will depend to a large extent 
on the authority, composition, and com- 
petence of these bodies. The Director- 
General has also stressed the desirability 
for each Member State to give some 
indication immediately of the role it 
expects to play in the execution of the 
programme, specifying particularly the 
studies and research projects it would be 
prepared to undertake. At the same time, 
he has invited governments to communicate 
their comments and suggestions for priorities 
on the thirty-one research themes, 
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All of the themes are considered to be 
of global or of major regional importance 
and necessitate participation at national and 
co-ordination at international level. For 
convenience they may- be grouped under 
four headings : 


Themes related to the natural environ- 
ment, meaning environments that are little 
modified by man ; 


Themes related to the rural environment, 
meaning environments used primarily for 
agriculture, forestry, or other uses that do 
not involve major technological transforma- 
tions of the landscape ; 


Themes related to environments affected 
by urbanization or subject to major 
technological modification by urban 
industrial society ; 


Themes concerned with pollution or 
related phenomena, as they affect the 
biosphere. 


Each theme is connected with a certain 
number of activities which demand inter- 
disciplinary skills. To carry out these 
activities, a number of basic operations and 
facilities are necessary, among which may 
be cited : 


The establishment of a global network of 
stations for systematic observation and 
measurement, which would produce a set of 
comparable measurements of various 
biological, physical, chemical and some 
social and cultural parameters that influence 
the quality of the biosphere ; 


The creation or strengthening of national 
research institutes and stations which would 
be integrated in a world network with a 
view to contributing to a global picture’ of 
phenomena and processes within the 
biosphere ; 


The designation by each Member State 
of “biosphere reserves’ containing represen- 
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tative areas of each of the major ecosystems, 
or specially interesting ecosystems within 
the nation’s boundaries ; 


The study of available remote sensing 
systems for obtaining data required for the 
programme ; 

The development and application of 
systems analysis to environmental research : 
a computer orientated mathematical 
methodology, new to biologists, which has 
been mainly developed in industry and 
government for the analysis of complex 
operations and provides a framework for 
orderly and logical organization of data 
and information. 


To be fully effective, the programme 
should be adequately supported by activities 
which should include formal training at - 
different levels and by educational measures, 
notably the dissemination of relevant 
information to the general public as well 
as to specialists. 

In his communication to Member States, 
the Director-General invited them to send 
their observations and proposals before 
31 July 1971 so that the international Go- 
ordinating Council will have at its disposal 
the documentation required to draw up a 
programme of activities to be put into 
effect at the end of 1971. 

The General Conference further expressed 
the wish that ‘this programme be carried 
out in close co-operation with the United 
Nations and the other organizations of the 
United Nations system concerned, with due 
regard to the views of the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination, as well as 
with the competent international non- 
governmental organizations. It will there- 
fore be possible for the United Nations, 
FAO, WMO, and WHO, on the one hand, 
and the International Council of Scientific 
Unions (ICSU) and the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
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Natural Resources ( TUCN ) on the other, 
to be represented at meetings of the 
council. The ICSU and the IUCN may 
give advice on problems of a scientific or 
technical nature to the council which may 
freely consult other intergovernmental 
organizations with which Unesco maintains 
official relations. Unesco will provide 
secretariat services to the council, which 
may set up committees or working groups 
with the participation of nationals of 
Member States not represented on it. 
Co-ordination and liaison with scientific 
bodies is of particular importance since 
certain major problems are already being 
dealt with under other international 
programmes. Ocean exploration and 
research, for example, are already being 
handled under a long-term programme 
(LEPOR ) co-ordinated and carried out 
by the Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission. This programme covers such 
problems as atmosphere-ocean interactions, 
marine pollution, coastal agriculture, estuary 
biology and certain aspects of land-sea 
interactions. Or again questions of 
hydrology and meteorology which form part 
of the International Hydrological Decade 
and the Global Atmospheric Research 
Programme will not be included in the new 
programme on ‘Man and the Biosphere’. 
However, many parts of Unesco’s pro- 
gramme—science teaching, ecology, natural 
resources, hydrology, oceanography, social 
sciences—will play an active part in this 
task of intergovernmental co-operation. 
Final decisions regarding the execution of 
the programme will be taken by the 
council at its first session, when it draws 
up the list of priorities. The General 
Conference, in approving the launching of 
the programme, based its decision on a 
report setting forth the following objectives : 
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‘To identify and to assess the effects of 
man’s actions upon the biosphere and 
conversely of those of the biosphere on 
man ; 


To analyse and compare the functioning 
of natural, modified and managed eco- 
systems on a world-wide scale ; 


To develop ways and means to monitor 
and measure quantitative and qualitative 
changes in the environment in ordcr to 
establish scientific criteria to serve as a 
basis for rational management of natural 
resources and for the establishment of 
standards of environmental quality ; 


To establish comparable, and where 
appropriate, standardized methodologies for 
the acquisition and processing of data, and 
to facilitate the exchange and transfer of 
available and newly developed knowledge 
on the analysis and treatment of environ- 
mental problems, in order to help bring 
about greater global coherence of environ- 
mental research ; 


To promote the development and applica- 
tion of simulation and other approaches 
which will facilitate the prediction of likely 
future trends, permitting mankind to direct 
its actions with a view to its best long-term 
interests ; 


To develop environmental study material 
for educational curricula at all levels, to 
promote technical training and to stimulate 
global awareness of environmental problems 
through public and other information 
media. 


The recommendations of the International 
Co-ordinating Council will be analysed in 
future issues of the Unesco Chronicle, which 
will regularly publish information on 
developments in the programme on ‘Man 
and the Biosphere’. 


va 
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Children’s Hour 


Children’s Hour usually opens with a 
selection of poems and songs recited and 
sung by the children. The children, who 
are members of the Junior and Children’s 
libraries, are most eager to participate in 
the programme and the performers usually 
come well prepared. In the course of a 
year every child is given a chance to 
perform at these meetings before an 
audience that averages 250 adults and 
children. In the second part of the 
programme the children listen to a story. 
In the past the stories told have centred 
around eminent Indian figures such as Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, Sister 
Nivedita, and so on. The librarian in 
charge of the Children’s library plans to 
universalize this part of the programme by 
introducing stories about figures drawn 
from all around the world so that the 
children may become acquainted with the 
great men and women of every country. 

On 26 June, Chandita Mukherjee opened 
the Hour with a song. Bidhan Roy followed 
with his version of ‘Somyabadi’ by Nazrul 
Islam, and Raja Gupta recited ‘Sabyasaci’ 
also by Nazrul Islam. The children then 
listened to the -life story of Nazrul. 


Visitors from America 


On 24 and 31 July a group of twenty- 
four teachers from throughout the United 
States and a group of thirty higher educa- 
tionists from the Kansas City region 
respectively, visited the Institute and were 
shown round the different departments, On 
both these occasions Mr Amiya K. 
Mazumdar explained, in brief addresses, the 
ideals and objectives of the Institute. The 
following is taken from Mr Mazumdar’s 
addresses : 


Sri Ramakrishna was born in an obscure 
village in Bengal in 1839. He did not have 
any schooling, he was not educated in the 
accepted sense of the term, but he was a 
God-man. Sri Ramakrishna did not pro- 
pound a particular philcsophical system or 
a particular religion, he did not write 
commentaries on scriptural texts or philo- 
sophical doctrines, yet his inborn genius gave 
him deep insight into the main spiritual 
values in the life of mar. He said that the 
goal of human life is the realization of 
Divinity, there is no other goal; and he 
said that although their paths may differ, 
all religions lead to this same goal. 

Sri Ramakrishna emphasized man’s con- 
duct in life rather than the need for 
theoretical knowledge. He thought it use- 
less to ask philosophical questions—it would 
be better to plunge oneself into the ocean 
of Consciousness, into the ocean of Divinity. 
He did not say it was necessary to ‘give 
up the world’ in order to do this, but he 
emphasized detachment. We can be in the 
world without being of the world ; we can 
avoid contamination from materialist values 
in spite of being in the world. 

The two main ideas upon which the 
tteachirgs of Sri Ramakrishna are based are 
service and renunciation. Renunciation is 
not so much renouncing the world as 
renouncing one’s ego, the small, brutish, 
narrow ego. To give up the world means 
losing the medium, the environment, where 
we can serve. Sri Ramakrishna’s idea was 
not that we should patronize the 
unfortunate. On hearing someone say that 
we have to act kindly towards the poor 
and the downtrodden, that we have to be 
tender and compassiorate to those who 
have fallen, Sri Ramakrishna replied with 
strong feeling: You are all children of 
immortality, how can you be compassionate 
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Natural Resources (IUCN ) on the other, 
to be represented at meetings of the 
council. The ICSU and the IUCN may 
give advice on problems of a scientific or 
technical nature to the council which may 
freely consult other intergovernmental 
organizations with which Unesco maintains 
official relations. Unesco will provide 
secretariat services to the council, which 
may set up committees or working groups 
with the participation of nationals of 
Member States not represented on it. 
Co-ordination and liaison with scientific 
bodies is of particular importance since 
certain major problems are already being 
dealt with under other inteřnational 
programmes. Ocean exploration and 
research, for example, are already being 
handled under a long-term programme 
(LEPOR ) co-ordinated and carried out 
by the Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission, This programme covers such 
problems as atmosphere-ocean interactions, 
marine pollution, coastal agriculture, estuary 
biclogy and certain aspects of land-sea 
interactions. Or again questions of 
hydrology and meteorology which form part 
of the International Hydrological Decade 
and the Global Atmospheric Research 
Programme will not be included in the new 
programme on ‘Man and the Biosphere’. 
However, many parts of Unesco’s pro- 
gramme—science teaching, ecology, natural 
resources, hydrology, oceanography, social 
sciences—will play an active part in this 
task of intergovernmental co-operation. 
Final decisions regarding the execution of 
the programme will be taken by the 
council at its first session, when it draws 
up the list of priorities. The General 
Conference; in approving the launching of 


~“the programme, based its decision on a 


report setting forth the following objectives : 
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“To identify and to assess the effects of 
man’s actions upon the biosphere and 
conversely of those of the biosphere on 
man ; 


To analyse and compare the functioning 
of natural, modified and managed eco- 
systems on a world-wide scale ; 


To develop ways and means to monitor 
and measure quantitative and qualitative 
changes in the environment in order to 
establish scientific criteria to serve as a 
basis for rational management of natural 
resources and for the establishment of 
standards of environmental quality ; 


To establish comparable, and where 
appropriate, standardized methodologies for 
the acquisition and processing of data, and 
to facilitate the exchange and transfer of 
available and newly developed knowledge 
on the analysis and treatment of environ- 
mental problems, in order to help bring 
about greater global coherence of environ- 
mental research ; 


To promote the development and applica- 
tion of simulation and other approaches 
which will facilitate the prediction of likely 
future trends, permitting mankind to direct 
its actions with a view to its best long-term 
interests ; 


To develop environmental study material 
for educational curricula at all levels, to 
promote technical training and to stimulate 
global awareness of environmental problems 
through public and other information 
media. 

The recommendations of the International 
Co-ordinating Council will be analysed in 
future issues of the Unesco Chronicle, which 
will regularly publish information on 
developments in the programme on ‘Man 
and the Biosphere’. 
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Children’s Hour 


Children’s Hour usually opens with a 
selection of poems and songs recited and 
sung by the children. The children, who 
are members of the Junior and Children’s 
libraries, are most eager to participate in 
the programme and the performers usually 
come well prepared. In the course of a 
year every child is given a chance to 
perform at these meetings before an 
audience that averages 250 adults and 
children. In the second part of the 
programme the children listen to a story. 
In the past the stories ‘told have centred 
around eminent Indian figures such as Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda, Sister 
Nivedita, and so on. The librarian in 
charge of the Children’s library plans to 
universalize this part of the programme by 
introducing stories about figures drawn 
from all around the world so that the 
children may become acquainted with the 
great men and women of every country. 

On 26 June, Chandita Mukherjee opened 
the Hour with a song. Bidhan Roy followed 
with his version of ‘Somyabadi’ by Nazrul 
Islam, and Raja Gupta recited ‘Sabyasaci’ 
also by Nazrul Islam. The children then 
listened to the life story of Nazrul. 


Visitors from America 


On 24 and 31 July a group of twenty- 
four teachers from throughout the United 
States and a group of thirty higher educa- 
tionists from the Kansas City region 
respectively, visited the Institute and were 
shown round the different departments. On 
both these occasions Mr Amiya K. 
Mazumdar explained, in brief addresses, the 
ideals and objectives of the Institute. The 
following is taken from Mr Mazumdar’s 
addresses : 


Sri Ramakrishna was born in an obscure 
village in Bengal in 1839. He did not have 
any schooling, he was not educated in the 
accepted sense of the term, but he was a 
God-man. Sri Ramakrishna did not pro- 
pound a particular philosophical system or 
a particular religion, he did not write 
commentaries on scriptural texts or philo- 
sophical doctrines, yet his inborn genius gave 
him deep insight into the main spiritual 
values in the life of man. He said that the 
goal of human life is the realization of 
Divinity, there is no other goal; and he 
said that although their paths may differ, 
all religions lead to this same goal. 

Sri Ramakrishna emphasized man’s con- 
duct in life rather than the need for 
theoretical knowledge. He thought it use- 
less to ask philosophical questions—it would 
be better to plunge oneself into the ocean 
of Consciousness, into the ocean of Divinity. 
He did not say it was necessary to ‘ give 
up the world’ in order to do this, but he 
emphasized detachment. We can be in the 
world without being of the world; we can 
avoid contamination from materialist values 
in spite of being in the world. 

The two main ideas upon which the 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna are based are 
service and renunciation. Renunciation is 
not so much renouncing the world as 
renouncing one’s ego, the small, brutish, 
narrow ego. To give up the world means 
losing the medium, the environment, where 
we can serve. Sri Ramakrishna’s idea was 
not that we should patronize the 
unfortunate. On hearing someone say that 
we have to act kindly towards the poor 
and the downtrodden, that we have to be 
tender and compassionate to those who 
have fallen, Sri Ramakrishna replied with 
strong feeling: You are all children of 
immortality, how can you be compassionate 
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to your brethren ? All that you can say is 
that you will serve your fellow men. The 
poor and the downtrodden are manifesta- 
tions of the same God whose manifestation 
you are. There is a basic identity between 
you and your fellow men and that is the 
rationale which prompts you to serve your 
countrymen or anybody else who needs 
your help. 

This was the ideal that Sri Ramakrishna 
bequeathed to his disciple Swami Vivek- 
ananda. At the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893, Swami Vivekananda 
` revolutionized existing ideas when he said 
that all religions led to the same goal, and 
that nobody could claim that his religion 
gave the absolute truth, or that only his 
religion was true and others false. He said 
that all religions were complementary. 
Upon the banner of every religion will soon 
be written, he said, ‘Help and not Fight’, 
' ‘Assimilation and not Destruction’, 
‘Harmony and Peace and not Dissension’. 
He pointed out that true religion was -not 
any particular religion but universal 
religion, human religion, the religion of 
man. 

On the basis of these ideas this Institute 
was founded in the year 1938. The 
Institute works on three planes, the national, 
the international, and the world planes. 
On the national plane the Institute tries to 
promote whatever is good in India’s tradi- 
tion, her culture and heritage. Swami 
Vivekananda used to say that each nation 
stood for one basic idea and was a distinc- 
tive expression of this particular value or 
idea. This basic idea is thus the national 
ideal. The national ideal has to be 
preserved in India and we must endeavour 
to go in that direction. On the second 
plane the Institute’s idea is to have 
seminars, cultural conferences, discussions, 
study groups, and lectures so that we can 
have an exchange of ideas between one 
country and another. In this way we can 
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understand and appreciate each other’s 
values. On the world plane the Institute 
seeks to promote the integrated study of 
mankind’s cultural and scientific develop- 
ment from the universal standpoint, knit- 
ting the cultures together to form the 
concept of world civilization or the cultural 
heritage of mankind-as-a-whole. These 
ideas have been set out more fully by the 
Institute’s Secretary, Swami Nityaswarup- 
ananda, in his little book Education for 
World Civilization. 


International Guest House 


Among those who’ stayed in the Institute’s 
International Guest House last July were 
the following : 

Mr Martin Kämpchen, from West 
Germany, a research student of European 
Literature at the University of Vienna, 
Austria ; 

Dr Lester Packer, Professor of Physiol- 
ogy, University of California, Berkeley, 
U.S.A. 


Dr Malcolm S. Adiseshiah 


Dr Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, formerly 
Deputy Director-General of Unesco, was a 
guest of the Institute in August. Dr 
Adiseshiah, at present the Director of the 
Madras Institute of Development Studies, 
was shown round the different departments 
of the Institute. He met with the Secretary 
of the Institute, Swami Nityaswarupananda, 
and Dr S. N. Sen, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta and a member of 
the Institutes Managing Committee, to 
discuss the future plans of the Institute. 


Puja Holidays 


From 27 September to 6 October the 
Institute will be closed for the annual 
holiday in connexion with the Durga Puja. 


SEPTEMBER CALENDAR 
All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 
At 6.30 pm. (in English ) 


September 4 Social Philosophy in the Platonic and Early Hindu Traditions 
Speaker: Donald H. Bishop, B.Sc., B.D., Ph.D. 


Professor of Philosophy, Washington 
State University, Pullman, Washington, U.S.A.. 


President : Pritibhushan Chatterji, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
Acting Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Calcutta 


September 18 Contemporary English Novels 


Speaker: N. O. Hudson, M.A. ( Oxford ) 
Education Officer for Eastern India, 
British Council 


President : Amalendu Basu, M.A., D.Phil. 
Professor of English and Head of the Department, 
University of Calcutta 


September 95 The Implications of the Word ‘ Bildung ’—Some Thoughts on Education 


Speaker: Martin Kampchen 
Research Student of European Literature, 
University of Vienna, Austria 


President : Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
Government of West Bengal 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Grrr ALEKHYA 
{ Narrative, sung and spoken ) 
MAHISASURA MARDINI 
by 
Bani Kumar 
Performed by - 


The Members of the Institute’s Junior and Children’s Libraries 
Saturday, 18 September, at 5 p.m. 


SEPTEMBER CALENDAR 


K. C. BHATTACHARYYA MEMORIAL LECTURES 


(Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 


THe RELATION BETWEEN THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE AND INDIAN AESTHETICS 


September 


September 


September 


September 


15 


11 


A series of three lectures 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


Truth and Expression 


Speaker: Ramaranjan Mukherji, M.A., D.Litt. 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor, 
Burdwan University 


President : Pritibhushan Chatterji, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
Acting Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Calcutta 

Content and Universalization 

Speaker: Ramaranjan Mukherji, M.A., D.Litt. 

President : Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
Government of West Bengal 

The Symbolic and Symbolization 

Speaker: Ramaranjan Mukherji, M.A., D.Litt. 


President : Pritibhushan Chatterjee, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 


SYMPOSIUM 

At 6 p.m. (in English ) 

Abanindranath: His Art and Writings 

Participants: Amalendu Basu, M.A., D.Phil. 
Professor of English and Head of the Department, 
University of Calcutta 
Kalyan Kumar Ganguli, M.A., D.Phil. 
Curator, Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta 
S. K, Nandi, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Government College, Chandannagore 


President : Hirendra Nath Datta, M.A. 
- Formerly Reader in English, and Editor, 
Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 
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SEPTEMBER OALENDAR 


DISCOURSES 
On Mondays, 6, 13, and 20 September On Tuesdays, 7, 14, and 21 September 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengalt ) 
Swami VIVEKANANDA IN THE , Tre Socta, PHmosopHy OF 
INDIAN BACKGROUND ~ SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
( Based on contemporary newspapers, Santwana Dasgupta, M.A. 
jo ; aereanga Assistant Professor of Economics and 
unpatched < ents) Head of the Department, 


Sankari Prasad Basu, M.A. Bethune College, Calcutta 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 


On Thursdays, 2, 9, and 16 September On Fridays, 3, 10, and 17 September 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 

SRI KRISHNA IN THE MAHABHARATA SRIMAD-BHAGAVATAM 
Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


For by divine paradox, 

Wherever there is one slave 

There are two. 

So in the wonderful reciprocities of being, 
We can never reach the higher levels 
Until all our fellows ascend with us. 


There is no liberty for the individual 
Except as he finds it 

In the liberty of all. 

There is no true security for the individual 
Except as he ‘finds it 

In the security of all. 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


Tue RAMAKRISHNA Mission Institute of Culture 
was established in 1938. Its work is founded 
upon the universal principle of the spiritual one- 
ness of all beings, Knowledge of spiritual oneness 
is the foundation of true human relationships. 
It extinguishes all sense of distinction dnd privi- 
lege, and transforms thoughts, emotions, and 
actions info channels of service to mankind, Thus 
it is also the true basis of world unity and peace 
and progress. 


Tue purpose of the Institute is the promotion of 
thought, knowledge, and education which develop 
a consciousness of the human race as a whole, its 


spiritual solidarity, and the unity of its civiliza-_ 


tion. This education will create an allegiance to 
mankind as a community and thus provide a 
stable basis for true understanding and co-opera- 
tion among peoples with diverse political, social, 
and religious systems that they may live peacefully 
together, in a co-operative commonwealth. 


Tue work of the Institute is conducted at three 
levels : the national level, the international level, 
and the world level. 


At the national level the Institute seeks to 
present a proper interpretation and appraisal of 
India’s cultural heritage and its full implications 
in the modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country and in national integration. 


At the international level the Institute seeks to 
study the different cultures of the world and their 
interrelations, revealing the basic idea of each 
culture and each culture’s contribution to other 
cultures and to the overall thought of humanity. 


At the world level the Institute seeks to pro- 
mote the integrated study of mankind’s cultural 
and scientific development from the universal 
standpoint knitting the cultures together to form 
the concept of world civilization or the cultural 
heritage of mankind-as-a-whole, ; 


t + 
Tue Instrrure seeks to promote international 
cultural co-operation and invites collaboration 
from cultural organizations and leaders of thought 
in all countries in furthering its objectives. 


Tue Instrrure aims to become a miniature 
school of world civilization in which scholars and 
students drawn from the different cultural areas 
of the world will together pursue the study of 
mankind’s cultural and scientific development 
from the universal standpoint and create a now 
type of education which will establish the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual solidarity of mankind’ 
and provide the true basis of international cultural 
co-operation and the future world community. 
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symposia, conferences, humanistic and intercultural 
studies, classes, study circles, a monthly ` BULLETIN, 
publications, a school of languages, and specialized 
libraries. , = 
THE BULLETIN, published monthly by the 
Institute, reproduces lectures given and papers 
read at the Institute. The Institute invites 
scholars to send for discussion, and subsequént 
publication in the BULLETIN, papers on subjects 
which would further the purpose of ‘the Institute 
and contribute to its work on the national, inter- 
national, or world level. = 


Tue Instirure’s building accommodates an 
International Scholars’ House, an International 
Guest House, an auditorium which seats 1,000, 
two lecture halls, a conference room, class rooms, 
a lounge and reception rooms, rooms for professors 
and scholars, and the offices of the various 
departments. , - © i 
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OBSERVATIONS 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF MANKIND 


In ovr discussion of- the ideas underlying 
the second and third aims of the Institute, 
we have shown that these aims relate 
directly to present conditions in the world. 
On the international level the Institute’s 
aim is ‘to study the different cultures of 
the world and their interrelations, revealing 
the basic idea of each culture and each 
culture’s contribution to other cultures and 
to the overall thought of humanity’. On 
the world level the Institute’s aim is ‘to 
promote the integrated study of mankind’s 
cultural and scientific development from the 
universal standpoint, knitting the cultures 
together to form the concept of world 
civilization or the cultural heritage of 
mankind-as-a-whole ’. 

The relevance of these aims to modern 
life lies in the fact that man can only 
solve his problems by finding their cause 
within himself, within his own thought and 
behaviour, concepts and attitudes. Man’s 
greatest need today is to bring about a 
reorientation of his thought. His inner 
perception must be deepened to awaken a 
consciousness of universal spiritual unity ; 
his outlook must be broadened to embrace 
the whole world in its scope. Seeing the 
whole human race as spiritually one and 
man’s diverse cultures as expressions of 
that unity, forming one ivilization of 


» * 


mankind, he will also see mankind as 
forming one community. Only then will 
the nations of the world become a 
co-operative commonwealth and-be able to 
live together in peace and plenty. 

Man has already been forced into taking 
one step towards this world-embracing out- 
look. Science and technology are world- 
embracing; they know no frontiers, but 
regard every achievement as a human 
achievement. The new attitude thus 
provided makes possible acceptance of the 
view that every achievement in every 
culture belongs not merely to the culture 
that produced it, but to the whole world. 
The acceptance of the universality of 
current events establishes, in turn, the 
universality of past events, so that history 
is no. longer a record of events from 
different national standpoints, but is the 
story of events as world events, the story 
of all the achievements of mankind. All 
great achievements in the fields of art, 
literature, science, religion, and political, 
social, and economic organization belong to 
the whole of humanity. The study of these 
achievements as human achievements will 
reveal the deepest meanings of the word 
‘culture’, for such a study will reveal a 
wide diversity of values, each representing 
a particular emphasis in thought, and there- 
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fore acceptable in its own right as a 
contribution to the culture of mankind-as-a- 
whole. This attitude of granting validity 
to the values of every culture revolutionizes 
the relationships between cultures. Dif- 
ferences in outlook, previously treated with 
suspicion and animosity, may now be seen 
as expressions of individuality and as 
sources of enrichment for all. Every culture 
is seen to be endowed with universal 
qualities that can be understood and 
respected by all. Thus each culture is 
enabled to maintain its own individuality. 


THE INTERACTION OF CULTURES 


As we showed last month the attitude of 
granting validity to the values of every 
culture has another important result. This 
is that it establishes the fact of world 
civilization. The sum total of all the 
achievements of the human race in every 
age forms what may be called world 
civilization. Each individual culture is 
therefore a facet, one particular aspect, of 
world civilization. 

In integrating the individual cultures 
together to form world civilization, each 
culture is seen to have a dual role. It is 
viewed from the standpoint of the basic 
idea that governs it and has brought it 
into being, but it is also viewed from the 
standpoint of its contribution to the overall 
thought of man. Moreover, the individual 
cultures which combine to form world 
civilization constantly interact upon each 
other. Since each culture presents a 
different view of the universe, a view which 
is its own valid, basic idea, the cultures, 
when taken together, are found to be 
complementary to each other, acting upon 
each other to their mutual advantage. 

In discussing the obvious example of 
Indian and western cultures, we showed 
last month that the East was in the process 
of imbibing from the West the powers of 
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expression and progress—expression being 
the keynote of western culture—that she 
hitherto lacked. The West, on the other 
hand, is in the process of imbibing from 
the East ideas which will help her to 
re-establish her own spiritual foundations— 
the manifestation of the spiritual nature of 
man being the keynote of Indian culture— 
instead of depending, as hitherto, upon 
political and social manipulation of human 
coñditions to cure the evils of life. 

If we penetrate deeper into these two 
very different approaches to life, Indian 
and western, we discover that they have a 
meeting point. Each may be regarded as 
an attempt to transcend the limitations 
imposed by nature, Western culture, in 
working out the expansion and expression 
of good through society, found itself forced 
to try to transcend the limitations of nature 
in its external aspect, nature as seen in the 
world around. Indian culture, on the other 
hand, in concentrating on the attempt to 
manifest the spiritual nature of man, found 
itself forced to try to transcend the limita- 
tions of nature in its internal aspect, in the 
world within the mind and soul of man. 
Basically, these two attempts are but 
different aspects of the same urge, for what 
man is trying to do—and the whole 
meaning of life centres in this—is to 
transcend all limitations, physical, mental, 
and spiritual. We have seen, however, that 
in concentrating on one aspect only, trying 
to transcend either physical limitations or 
mental and spiritual limitations, both 
western and Indian civilizations have failed 
tn achieve their object. The integration of 
cultures in order to establish world culture 
therefore implies the cultivation of both 
these aspects simultaneously, 

This does not imply an artificial synthesis 
or the merging of one culture into another. 
Western culture would retain its own basic 
idea, the idea of expression, of going 
vutwards to conquer external nature and 
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thus transcend physical limitations. But 
that going outwards would then be based 
upon the ability to go inwards also. Balance 
or wholeness would be achieved, because 
the power to express outwards would be 
equalled by the power to perceive the 
underlying spiritual unity of all things, 
making it possible to transcend mental and 
spiritual limitations also. Indian culture, 
similarly, would retain its own basic idea, 
the idea that the aim of man is to manifest 
the divinity within him, transcending mental 
and spiritual limitations. But this ability 
to go deep into the depths of internal 
nature would be accompanied by great 
energy, a longing for improvement and the 
ability to effect it, fortitude, self-reliance, 
and strength ; thus-would be established the 
urge to transcend physical limitations also. 
Balance or wholeness would be achieved, 
because the power to perceive the underly- 
ing spiritual unity of all things would be 
equalled by the power to express it 
outwardly. i 

The conception of world culture takes its 
stand on the solid foundation of man’s 
ability to transcend all his limitations, 
physical, mental, and spiritual. It implies 
balance or wholeness, achieved in various 
ways, and achieved without the loss of any 
one individual culture. It takes man to the 
very centre of his problem of life on earth, 
for it shows him how to live fully in a 
glorious universe, but to live in the 
consciousness of his own true nature which 
is one with the spirit behind that universe. 
That this conception of world culture is 
the way forward for man today is supported 
by what we see actually taking place in 
the interplay of Indian and western 
civilizations, 

Thus it comes about that the study of 
the whole cultural heritage of mankind is 
necessary as a background to the study of 
individual cultures. Such a study must 
reveal the interaction that has taken place 
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between cultures in the course of the 
development of each civilization. Every 
culture has been both borrower and lender. 
The wide recognition of this fact can go 
far towards the cultivation of a healthy 
attitude between cultures. Ideas of 
superiority will be difficult to retain. For 
recognizing the debts which cultures owe 
to each other, the peoples of the world 
will be brought nearer to mutual under- 
standing and continued freedom of 


exchange. 
The integration of cultures implies growth 
and fulfilment without the loss of 


individuality. Every culture, every nation 
has its part to play. While the meeting of 
western and Indian cultures carries the 
clearly defined results we have dem- 
onstrated, the interplay of all other cultures 
is constant, even though less conspicuous, 
less dramatic, in its effects. What is 
necessary is that we should be conscious of 
this interplay, welcome it, and encourage 
it. It is then that we shall recognize that 
each culture has a distinctive contribution 
to make to the grand process of the 
civilization of man. What forces man 
onward, after all, is that inner urge, 
universally felt, to manifest the power 
within him and thus transcend all his 
limitations, Individual cultures are but 
individual attempts to achieve this end, No 
one culture has yet achieved it, and if it 
will ever be achieved on a national scale 
we do not know, although we do know 
that occasionally it has been achieved by 
rare individuals. So we have to push on, 
and go on working for it against all odds. 
The way to work for it is simply to 
adopt all possible means to spread 
knowledge and correct understanding 
among the peoples of the world, and to 
cultivate the conception of world civilization 
as the integration and the fulfilment of all 
the separate achievements of the human 
race, since they are but different facets of 
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the same basic struggle. This is the new 
perception that alone can lead to the 
harmony of nations we now feel it 
imperative to achieve. 


Tue Concert or MAN as SPRIT 


The study of the cultural heritage of 
mankind needs to be approached also from 
another ‘standpoint. For such a study 
entails a reorientation of man’s conception 
of himself. The way man looks at himself, 
his conception of his own nature, governs 
all his other concepts. Therefore this is the 
most important field in which education 
towards universal harmony has to be 
conducted. The highest teachings of every 
culture converge on one point—that the life 
of man centres in spirit and not in the 
senses, 

Yet man is still governed by his senses 
in his attitude to himself, to his neighbour, 
and to his world; and this is the funda- 
mental explanation of international tensions, 
of crime and aggression, of error and 
selfishness, and of all the other concomitant 
evils that beset the world. For while man 
believes that he is body, the necessity arises 
te defend and preserve that body, and this 
can only be done at the expense of other 
bodies. Then the idea of separateness is 
introduced, the separateness of individual 
from individual, and of group from group, 
nation from nation. It is the idea of 
separateness that causes so much misery in 
the world. 

What is needed therefore is a reorienta- 
tion of man’s view of himself. Until now, 
only religion and philosophy have been in 
a position to offer this reorientation and 
thus counteract man’s firm belief in his 
senses; and religion and philosophy have 
not made much headway, for they cannot 
appeal to all people. Now, however, other 
fields are open. Science can play its part; 
likewise social science, psychology, and 
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education. From all these various stand- 
points, man can be taught to view himself 
as ‘a soul with a body’ rather than as ‘a 


‘body with a soul’. 


In whatever way it may be expressed, 
the idea of man as spirit, divine by nature, 
must be made known to all. This is the 
birthright of every man. He has only to 
claim it, to recognize it, and make it his 
own. It has been said that the cause of 
all misery is ignorance. This is true in 
every state of life, from the social to the 
spiritual, It is ignorance that causes hatred, 
and it is ignorance that causes man to put 
his trust in the idea of separateness. Let 
man now see himself and all others as spirit, 
and let him see that there is but one spirit 
in the universe, variously manifested, and 
the idea of separateness will vanish. 

Once the idea of separateness has been 
overcome, man’s strength will increase 
because the source of his strength will then 
be spiritual and not physical alone; and 
because the world is, after all, a subjective 
world, as we see it and what we make it, 
the reorientation of man’s view of himself 
will effect a reorientation of man’s view of 
the world and what he does with it. Man’s 
progress has been built on faith in himself. 
It is this faith, the faith in his ability to 
build empires, climb mountains, explore 
inaccessible regions of the globe and the 
universe, and penetrate the mysteries of 
nature, it is this faith in muscle and brain 
that has now to be metamorphosed into 
faith in spirit. Man as spirit is the discovery 
common to all fields of research, although 
each expresses it differently, and the time 
has therefore come when this discovery can 
and must, in turn, be used as the basis of 
man’s thought in all his activities. 


Tae Concept or MANxinp-As-A-WHOLE 


The value of this reorientation of man’s 
view of himself extends from value to the 
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individual in the development of his 


character to value to the whole of mankind 
in the development of organization from a 
universal standpoint. In this study, we are 
concerned with its value as a means of 
relating parts to the whole, that is, of 
relating individuals to mankind-as-a-whole. 
The aim before us is that mankind should 
function as an entity ; and to achieve this 
end, it is necessary to build up a conscious- 
ness of that entity; for an entity does, in 
fact, exist, even though we are not 
conscious of it. At present an individual 
regards himself as a member of a particular 
group with certain specific interests. His 
group may be a particular nation, or a 
particular religion, or an ideological 
institution, or even a particular civilization. 
Because most individuals think in terms of 
one or more or all of these, a sense of 
loyalty to mankind-as-a-whole does not 
exist. There is at present no scope for the 
individual to think of himself in terms of 
the whole of mankind. There is no 
organized integrating force which links up 
the separate groups by relating them to an 
overall whole. 

The integrating force needed for the 
development of mankind awareness is the 
reorientated view of the nature of man 
that we have outlined. When man sees 
himself and others from the standpoint of 
universal spirit, two things happen. First, 
he knows that the separateness of the 
individual is only apparent and temporary, 
and that therefore he has nothing to fear 
from others, so the cause of strife is 


removed ; and, secondly, he sees that groups 


of all kinds, nations, religions, ideological 
institutions, and civilizations, have each 
their place, since each is but one aspect of 
man’s attempt to express that one universal 
spirit in his everyday life. Groups will then 
be seen not as rivals, but as complementary 
to each other. 

In the same way, all the different fields 
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of man’s thought—science, the arts, 
sociology, religion and philosophy, and so 
on—can be linked up with the cancept of 
mankind-as-a-whole based on the spiritual 
nature of man and the universe. i 

This opens up an entirely new vista in 
humanistic studies, and this the Institute 
seeks to follow through in its study of the 
cultural heritage of mankind. Mankind 
must sooner or later function as an 
organized whole, but before this can 
become possible people must be educated 
towards a mankind awareness, a mankind 
conception, a will towards mankind. 
Through systematic study, research, and 
discussion the Institute seeks to spread 
education towards an awareness of the 
concept of mankind-as-a-whole. 


UNIVERSAL MAN AND Human RELATIONS 


Education towards the concept of 
mankind-as-a-whole is no mere academic 
pursuit. It is of the utmost practical and 
urgent significance in the solution of modern 
world problems. The crisis of this age 
centres upon whether or not man is 
capable of absorbing into a peaceful unified 
whole, differences in aim, outlook, and 
ideology, differences in culture, differences 
in values. If political doctrines, which have 
already led man to the brink of a precipice, 
are not to be allowed to push him into 
the abyss below, a formula has to be found 
which will give all possible differences a 
valued position in world civilization. Such 
a formula, arising out of the concept of 
mankind-as-a-whole, will not, however, 
remain a cold abstraction. It will lend 
itself also to the warmth of fellowship 
expressed not only between nations, but 
between individuals. 

The question of international under- 
standing, or a correct and co-ordinated 
relationship between nations, has to be 
approached first of all from this analytical 
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viewpoint. For groups of nations analyse 
into nations, nations analyse into cities or 
regional groups, regional groups analyse 
into the family, and the family analyses 
into the individual. So ultimately the 
question of the relationship between nations 
rests upon the relationship between the 
individual and society. 

Society is, as it were, an infinite extension 
of the individual; what is good for the 
individual is good for society. This relates 
to the concept of Universal Man, which, 
as we saw in an earlier discussion in this 
series, embodies that which is common to 
all men, but at the same time comprehends 
the uniqueness of each individual. But the 
concept of Universal Man must be extended 
to include Universal Man in society. For 
man the individual is also man the unit 
of society. An individual never develops in 
isolation, but has a mutual relationship 
with society. His task as an individual is 
to grow, and to grow spiritually, for 
spirituality is the basic characteristic of his 
nature. In the fulfilment of this task, he 
is irrevocably related to society through the 
roles he plays, and it is through playing 
these roles that his character is moulded. 
Therefore, if it is our desire to understand 
fully the nature of man and his activities, 
it is necessary to regard him simultaneously 
as an individual and as a unit of society. 
The one cannot be separated from the 
other. St Paul’s assertion that ‘we are 
members one of another’ implies more 
than the mere fact of a bond of fellowship 
between individuals, It implies that man can 
attain fullness of life only if he recognizes 
his essential relationship with others, that 
society makes the individual no less than 
the individual makes society. 

Now it follows that the conception of 
Universal Man implies this very close 
relationship between the individual and 
society. Universal Man is the individual in 
his universal aspect, or the aspect that, as 
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an expression of the universal Spirit, is 
common to all men; but Universal Man 
is also in society as the infinite extension 
of the individual. 

Therefore to view man, the individual, 
as Universal Man does not necessitate the 
denial of the individuality of man. We 
have seen that individuality or differentia- 
tion is a necessary part of life on earth; 
and we have also seen that differentiation 
need not entail conflict. Individuality does 
not depend for its existence on competition 
or rivalry with other individuals. The clash 
of individuals is removed once recognition 
is given to the principle of variety based 
on unity. The individuality of each man 
is of the utmost value to society. For it 
means that each man has his own individual 
contribution to make to the welfare and 
progress of society. 

The ethical norm for individual and 
corporate behaviour, expressed through 
rights and duties, may be seen to emanate 
from the recognition of the spiritual basis 
of society. Whatever serves and fosters the 
well-being of Universal Man is alone right 
for the individual. All social forms, 
political institutions, laws and customs must 
also emanate from the same source and not 
simply derive their existence, as so often 
happens, from the superficial construction 
of society which is subject to change with 
the passage of time. The truth of this may 
be demonstrated by a brief reference to 
western political history. Certain western 
nations grouped themselves together to 
crush Fascism and ‘ Hitlerism’. No sooner 
had they achieved their object than they 
found themselves with the task of defeating 
Communism. The attitude and behaviour 
of these nations thus derived directly from 
society as it happened to be at that time, 
with the result that the defeat of one ‘ism’ 
after another left the basic problem unsolved. 

Slowly, and under the threat of mutual 
extermination, there are now signs that the 
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peoples of the world, if not their govern- 
ments, are approaching the realization that 
political adjustments have to be made on 
the basis of the welfare of Universal Man. 
If this is achieved the political organization 
of the world will develop an entirely new 
character. Political organization, hand in 
hand with social organization, will then 
express a common purpose based on our 
human heritage and leading to a common 
destiny. Internationa] disputes must always 
arise, as disputes between individuals can 
never be expected to cease. What is 
important therefore is the way in which 
disputes are dealt with. Some there are who 
advocate ‘peace at any price’, while others 
believe that ‘might is right’, Neither of 
these two extremes becomes necessary if 
justice is administered on a universal level, 
and if that ideal of justice is derived purely 
from the consideration of what is good for 
humanity as a whole. Universal Man again 
stands as the criterion. 

What is good for humanity as a whole 
becomes, then, the test of all individual and 
corporate action and achievement. No one 
is truly great unless his life and work are 
of value to Universal Man. 

It is not difficult to see that the division 
of the human race into separate races and 
nations is based upon superficial affinities. 
While it is necessary to admit and welcome 
the physical differences that exist between 
nations, it is also necessary to overcome 
the psychological prejudices that now cloud 
our understanding of the fact that man, 
everywhere in the world, is Universal Man, 
the human expression of a spiritual unity. 
What is really good for one is good for all, 
and anything that denies this fact merely 
represents selfishness. 

It is significant that the term ‘neigh- 
bourly’ is used to signify friendship. A 
neighbour is one who should be friendly 
and who has a claim on the friendliness 
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of others. This claim to friendship is based 
upon the fact that physical proximity 
engenders certain common interests. Today, 
we find that what constitutes physical 
proximity has undergone a veritable revolu- 
tion. For physically the world has contracted 
rapidly and effectively ; the remote has been 
brought very near. Neighbourliness thus 
assumes a new significance; friendship 
between neighbours has to be extended to 
include the whole world, and every 
organization must be consistent with the 
welfare of the whole community of man- 
kind, But, above all, neighbourliness, and 
indeed every aspect of human relations, 
must be based upon that universal approach 
that arises from the perception of basic 
spiritual unity. 

In discussing the ideas underlying the 
second and third aims of the Institute we 
have tried to show that the study and 
cultivation of cultures is strongly relevant 
to man and his problems in the modern 
world. The study of cultures gives man 
the opportunity to broaden his thought and 
deepen his experience. His own way of life 
is enriched and given balance and wholeness 
when he is able to understand, appreciate, 
and accept the validity of various other 
points of view. 

The study of the cultures of the world 
also enables man to reorientate his concep- 
tion of himself and of his fellows, seeing 
man as spirit, divine by nature, and through 
this means he may realize that mankind is 
a community. It is only then, when he 
can see mankind as one, that a change can 
be effected in relationships between man 
and man, group and group, nation and 
nation ; only then will he be capable of 
absorbing into a peaceful, unified whole, 
differences in aim, outlook, and ideology, 
differences in culture, differences in values. 
Only then will he base every aspect of 
living upon the concept of the spiritual 
solidarity of mankind. 


THE EXISTENTIALIST POINT OF VIEW 
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Experience, and Studies in Phenomenology. The following 
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WHEN askep what the most prevalent 
fashion in recent philosophy is, the name 
“existential'sm’ is very likely to occur to 
our minds. For a wide range of intellectual 
and cultural endeavours of contemporary 
man seems to be covered by this multi- 
phased movement called existentialism. 
Strictly speaking, I would call it a move- 
ment of thought rather than a school of 
philosophy. Existentialism is not confined 
to philosophy alone, but extends to the 
allied fields of art, literature, and socio- 
political currents—nay to the contemporary 
way of living itself. It has had a great 
impact on contemporary culture, the parallel 
of which can hardly be found in any other 
intellectual movement today. Indeed it is 
neither a mere fashion nor a credo; on 
the contrary, it bears a sinuous intellectual 
core within it. In this brief discourse I will 
try to present this intellectual core—what 
I would call the ‘existentialist point of 
view’. a’ 

In existentialism we come across a wide 
range of views and theories, each of which 
represents a particular shade of existentialist 
philosophy, and all of which are at 
variance with one another ọver several issues 


concerned, Consequently, the difficulty that 
seems to confront us at the outset is how 
to pin down the essentia] tenet or tenets of 
existentialism. 

As the very title suggests, existentialism 
as a philosophical theory is, generally, 
marked by its emphasis on the principle of 
existence, and its recognition of the unique 
impact and significance of existence. On 
the negative side, the central role of the 
concept of ‘existence? has to be under- 
stood as distinct from that of ‘essence’. 
The latter has dominated the major trend 
of European philosophy—from Plato down 
to the present century. ‘Essence’ means 
the basic general character of things, and 
is to be comprehended in abstract thought 
and reasoning rather than perceived in 
concrete individual terms. 


OPPOSITION TO INTELLEGTUALISM 


In the general tradition of western 
philosophy, we find that facts and existents 
are entirely subordinated to the essences and 
general ideas of thought., At the very 
beginning of modern European philosophy 
we find Descartes’s formulation: Cogito, 
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érgo sum (T think, therefore I am). The 
existentialist way. of thinking largely departs 
from the | generally. prevalent trend of 
intellectualism ‘and essentialism: in western 
thought. The standpoint has been reversed 
in existentialist thinking: it is not my 
intellection or thinking which is primary, 
but rather my existence. ` This basic tenet 
has been ‘expressed by Jean-Paul Sartre as 
Existence precedes essence. 

In order to understand the existentialist 
viewpoint we Have to take into account the 
intellectual ‘background against which’ this 
type of philosophy came into being. Let 
‘us just briefly refer back to the scene of 
European philosophical thought “in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Up 
to that time the intellectualist trend had 
largely been dominating European thought 
—thanks to. the overall influence of 
Hegelian philosophy in its bid to reduce 
reality tò a category of ‘thought. ` 
- This intellectualist trend, however, met 
‘with radical opposition from at least one 
‘original thinker, Soren Kierkegaard of 
Denmark. He completely dismissed the 
‘Hegelian idea of a self-complete system, 
which is thoroughly intelligible, and in its 
‘place he put forward ‘the claim of the 
irrational—a radical departure’ indeed from 
the rationalist ‘tradition òf philosophy. 
‘Instead of the Hegelian synthesis of 
opposites, Kierkegaard recommended the 
approach to’ reality througti the choice 
between alternatives, thé -choice between 
either/or,” i 

At least three elements basically mark 
the intensely personal,” though academically 
non-conforming, writings” of Kierkegaard. 
‘First: is his stress on what he calls the 
‘metaphysical demand’ for concrete reality. 
Second is ‘his prescription of “the “ non- 
cognitive ‘attitude, ‘what he prefers to call 
‘the ‘ethical attitude’—rather than the 
purely cognitive attitude—in the realization 
-of thè said ‘metaphysical demand’. It was 


“precisely designated as the 


‘eentral character ? 
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not meant to be a fixed doctriné but rather 
a new attitude. Third is his stress on 
subjectivity— subjectivity is truth’, says 
Kierkegaard. A -return to the inner depth 
of human existence is emphasized. 

This same basic strain was expressed—and 
no less sharply, though quite differently— 
by the famous German contemporary of 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche. Revolting against 
the supremacy of reason in the under- 
standing of human affairs, Nietzsche also— 
somewhat like Kierkegaard—stressed the 
truism that the philosopher, the man who 
is philosophizing, is more important than 
what he is philosophizing about. 

However, we owe the first distinctly 
systematic and philosophical exposition of 
the concept -of ‘existence’ to the con- 
temporary German philosopher, Martin 
Heidegger. (I am not, of course, presenting 
a historical ‘exposition of the development 
of the existentialist thought here; rather, 
I am concerned withthe elucidation of the 
basic philosophical position.) The philo- 
‘sophical orienfation to the unique notion of 
‘existence, which was brought about by 
Heidegger, consequently led to that type of 
philosophic thinking which came to be more 
‘philosophy of 
existence’, 


EXISTENCE AND ESSENCE 


“Now ‘what is this ‘existence’ from which 
a whole philosophical movement assumes its 
‘Existence’, as such, is 
not .a new concept in philosophic thinking. 


‘What then ‘is unique about the existentialist 


use of the expression? Let us turn to the 
Heideggerian analysis in this context. In the 
analysis of the reality of the human being 
or human ‘existence, one basic distinction 


-has to ‘be kept in view, namely, that 


between “being so and so’ and ‘being 
there’ ( Dasein ). While the former means 


‘What something is, that it is so and must 
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be so, and cannot but be so, the latter 
states that that something is. To carry the 
distinction a step further, the Soseia, an 
‘essence’, is stated ag that which is think- 
able in terms of general concepts; the 
Dasein, on the contrary, is not something 
merely possible but actual—realized as 
concretely existent, not amenable to any 
conceptual generalization. Sartre makes the 
point quite clear in his statement: Man 
first is and afterwards he is this or that. 

This, then, is one fundamental strain 
running through all existentialist philos- 
ophies—earlier and later. Existence is 
something primordial—it is irreducible to 
any intellectual categorization. To put it 
in simple terms, strictly speaking you can- 
not make a concept out of existence— 
existence and the idea of existence are not 
to be confused with each other, 

The next question that arises is, How 
can we comprehend existence? Existence 
is, of course, human existence pure and 
simple. This human existence is to be 
understood subjectively, at first, and then 
through objective scientific accounts and 
descriptions of the reality that is human. 
But such accounts and descriptions, however 
accurately they may be based on data and 
generalizations, are, after all, apt to miss 
what Nietzsche would call ‘human, all too 
human’, or what Heidegger would simply 
call ‘human Dasein’. In other words, 
human existence is something which is not 
objectifiable—in the language of Heidegger 
again, it can neither be ‘presented before’ 
nor can it be ‘handled as an object’. 

The question may naturally arise, Are 
we then to understand this human 
subjectivity as something enclosed within 
itself, detached from the world around ? 
Exactly on this point the answer of the 
modern existentialists, particularly Heidegger 
and Sartre, is very emphatic and 
unambiguous. To be, for the existentialist, 
is to be in a situation, i.e., in a very special 


is affected through what 
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relationship to the world and other conscious 
beings. Though the reality that is my 
existence is uniquely my own, it is not so 
as divorced from the social and cultural 
situation in which I find myself involved. 
As Heidegger states it, human Dasein is 
at the same time involved in the world—a 
‘being-in-the-world’, In other words, 
instead of there being a self dissociated from 
the world, the reality of the world itself 
the modern 
existentialist typically describes as ‘ partic- 
ipation” or ‘engagement’ of the subjective 
being. Thus, on the one hand, the world 
that exists for me is, to that extent, the 
work of my consciousness; on the other 
hand, my existence is necessarily to be 
regarded as ‘worldly’, as Sartre puts it. 


Tue Crisis or Human EXISTENCE 


In this connexion one other important 
feature of the modern existentialist view- 
point should be considered—a trait which 
characterizes certain dominant trends of 
modern existentialism, marking it, more or 
less, as a ‘heterodox’ philosophy in the 
general perspective of western thought. In 
brief, without going into the details of 
analysis, it is the paradox of the situation 
of man’s existence, and the consequent 
negativism, coupled with an element of 
activism. Sartre states it thus: Man is 
ever that what he not yet is, and is not 
what he already is. He is never to be fixed 
as an essence—his existence is, rather, 
‘ being-out-of-itself ’. 

Be it Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, or 
Karl Jaspers, the existentialist inevitably 
refers in some form or other to certain 
‘critical’ situations—situations implying a 
‘crisis’ of human existence—which serve as 
indices, so to speak, of the typical modes 
of human existence. What Heidegger, for 
instance, calls ‘anguish’, ‘dread’, ‘ care’— 
all serve to exhibit us as out in the 
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world, but as forlorn and without support. 
Such experience is necessary, he urges, for 
an awareness of ourselves as ‘authentic 
existence’, We are not sure why we are 
plunged, so to speak, into this world. This 
leads to one of the fundamental assertions 
of the philosophy of existence—namely, that 
we are here without any ground for our 
existence. Hence we prove to be existence 
without essence, 

` This assertion of human existence as one 
without ground for existing further calls for 
a different approach to the whole question. 
Man is the producer of being, so to speak ; 
he is to create for himself his own essence. 
He ‘makes’ his existence in and through 
his act of ‘ choice’. 

This approach (in a sense, an activistic 
one) brings out again the importance of 
the typically existentialist states of ‘ anguish” 
and ‘choice’ (responsibility). This ex- 
plains the preoccupation of Sartre and 
other modern existentialists with the 
psychological nuances of the ‘critical’ 
situation involved in man’s encounter with 
‘nothingness’. As a result of the negative 
movement inherent in the nature of human 
consciousness, man proves to be a being 
bound to a pursuit leading to no fruitful 
results. This indeed gives rise to the basic 
malady of human existence. This essentially 
negative situation of human reality is 
summed up by Sartre. He says that human 
reality is in nature sick because it arises 
into being as perpetually haunted by a 
totality that it is powerless to be. Thus, 
' according to him, human reality is by 
nature unhappy consciousness without any 
possible escape from ‘the state of unhappiness. 

Sartre also expounds the ‘critical’ situa- 
tion of man’s existence thus: We choose 
our own essence, just as we choose in moral 
life our own ends, and, as such, have 
absolute freedom. But the very fact that 
our choice is made without a determinate 
basis, the ultimate motives of our decision 
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being free, involves the feeling of ‘respon- 
sibility’. In the choice of the individual, 
then, is the implication of the whole world 
in the sense that he is necessarily involved 
in the world. The individual, in choosing 
his own end, is forced to decide upon the 
meaning of existence both within and outside 
himself. Consequently the phenomena of 
‘anxiety’, ‘anguish’, and so on, arise. 

In the wake of this line of thinking, the 
image that emerges is one where man is, 
as Sartre declared, ‘condemned to be free’ 
—a striking expression which Sartre was 
fond of using. Sartre adds that man is 
condemned because he did not create him- 
self, yet he is nevertheless at liberty, and 
from the moment that he is thrown into 
this world he is responsible for everything 
he does. This type of expression, which 
inevitably occurs in the writings of the 
existentialist philosophers, might sound 
romantic or just plain morbid, and yet it 
does have a deeper positive import, viewed 
from the existentialist point of view. 


MEETING THE SPIRITUAL CHALLENGE 


So far I have given a brief review of 
the salient features, the main precepts, of 
the mcdern existentialist movement in 
philosophy. By way of a summary let 
me try to review once again and evaluate 
the basic tenets of the movement, 

To begin with, existentialism challenges 
the prevalent trend of intellectualism in 
western thought and its exclusive emphasis 
on the role of reason in our world-view. 
However, by over-stressing the non-cognitive 
approach to reality, existentialism seems 
to be moving to the opposite pole— 
irrationalism. If the central theme of 
existentialism, i.e., existence; does not fall 
within the limits of rational definition and 
analysis, are we not then forced to 
surrender reason in favour of non-reason ? 
To prescribe the irrational at the cost of 
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the principle of rationality may mean 
inviting some sort of chaos in mental life— 
in thought and conduct. Even if we did 
subscribe to the irrational can we speak 
with strict consistency of ‘the philosophy 
of the irrational’? Would it not imply 
some sort of a contradiction ? Jaspers sums 
up the paradox by stating that even in 
the most radical defiance of reason, there 
remains a minimum of rationality. 

However, another way of looking at the 

existentialist ‘irrationalism’ would be to 
interpret it as representing the attitude of 
valuing rather than knowing proper. In a 
way it would be more appropriate to 
regard existentialisni as an ‘attitude of life’ 
rather than as a philosophy in the strict sense 
of ‘the term. For we can hardly ignore the 
fact that this movement reflects the acute 
mood of contingency and, the feeling of 
instability which largely prevailed in Europe 
before and after the last World War. In 
addition to ‘this, there was a sense of 
frustration and estrangement from the moral 
and spiritual traditions which Europe had 
cherished through the centuries. There was, 
undoubtedly, a need for reasserting the 
underlying humanist tradition with reference 
to the contemporary situation. . 
. Existentialism—or rather the ‘ philosophy 
of existence ’™—attempted to give philosophi- 
cal shape and orientation particularly to the 
amorphous state of the European mind 
which was sharpened by ‘recent historical 
events. It provided, in response to the 
demands of the times, analysis or exposition 
of the basic mood of the times. 

Jn, our time—particularly in the context 
of the highly industrialized world of today 
——man increasingly seems td become a 
question to himself—man placed within’ his 
surroundings as he is and living ‘in the 
midst of the evils of his own creation’ In 
the face of an enigmatic world man finds 
himself in a condition of being completely 
‘unsheltered ’"—a 'state of ‘alienation’ which 
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drives Lim into the secludedness of the 
self. Such secludedness, left to itself, could 
well result in a sort of ‘romanticism’ ; and, 
as a further consequence, there is the 
possibility of widespread scepticism and 
relativism. The positivist philosophy 
( logical positivism, and so on) has been 
an aftempt to find a solution—but with 
disputable results. So far as the existentialist 
reaction to this total situation is concerned, 
it is neither one of romanticism nor of 
positivism nor of scientism. It is a more 
positive and concrete attitude towards 
meeting the spiritual challenge of our times. 


THE APPEAL oF EXISTENTIALISM 


This brings us to the fundamental truism 
towards which the existentialist movement 
in all its varied phases gives direction, and 
which’ may definitely bear a lesson for our 
age. In the present age, human life and 
thought are being dominated by science and 
technique on the one hand, and massively 
organized § systems—industrial, - political, 
social, and educational—on ‘the other. 
Under such conditions the unique value and 
status of the human individual tends very 
often to get lost in -scientific abstractions 
as well as in mass production and 
technocratic social organization. 

It is in this context that we can best 
appreciate the great emphasis on ‘the: unique 
reality of the human subject in all 
existentialist | works—philosophical- and 
literary. At the same time, in unequivocally 
stressing that human existence is something 
which cannot be grasped in terms of a 
category, the existentialist has rightly 
indicated that man is-not to be counted as 
a mere objecti among objects. « 

To existentialism also goes the credit of 
having drawn our attention ito the basic 
realism of human existence. That man 
exists is a primordial truth—and he exists 
as involved in the human situation, i.e., as 
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related not merely to his fellow beings and 
environment, but also to history. 

One might, however, wonder if the 
existentialist mode of thinking has any 
direct relevance to the Indian situation of 
today. It is, of course, a broad, deep issue 
to which I can hardly- do justice within 
the purview of the present ‘discourse. How- 
ever, I might just pose a question, Why 
should it not be relevant—with the changes 


in India today, the spread of industry and. 


industrial techniques and with the demand 
for a scientific orientation to living and the 
social order? The need for human commit- 
ment, to be asserted afresh in the changing 
order of things, is being felt more and more. 

In this connexion one might well 
remember some basically _ existentialistic 
strains—in a broad sensé—present.even in 
our classical thought and culture. It is not, 
of course, the so-called drama of human 
existence—that contemporary existentialist 
philosophers and men of literature (a 
conspicuous example being Camus ) are fond 
of describing—which has been held up in 
Indian. thought. Nevertheless, the funda- 
mental concern of the existentialist in the 
concrete reality of human existence has been. 
present, Thus in Vedanta, for example, the 
human individual ( Jiva) -in his innermost 
essence is posited primarily as cxistent 


Tuen the mind realizes more and more its inability to say: 
For at the very moment when in myself there sparks 


thing ; this person or that person.’ 


this thought of my being this thing or that thing, this person or that person, 
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( asti ), besides being in essence pure con- 
sciousness ( bhatt) and also of the nature 
of bliss (dnanda-priyam). This latent 
assertion of existentiality, however, has to 
be reoriented and revised in accordance with 
the contemporary human situation, the 
historical-social reality. 

In -conclusion, the essence of human 
existence lies in the individual’s inner 
commitment to reality. Such commitment 
is to be understood not in terms of 
abstraction, but rather in terms of concrete 
participation. For it is not a commitment 
to a set of norms to be fixed within a 
conventional framework. In the final 
analysis, it falls upon every individual to 
choose for himself his own norms of thought 
and conduct. In that sense one may speak 
of human commitment. The true exis- 
tentialist thinker would try not merely to 
think; but personally to live the situation 
of man embedded in the situation of his 
time. Indeed no philosophy today can 
survive by altogether ignoring this truism of 
human commitment. That explains the 
wider appeal of the existentialist point of 
view in the contemporary cultural life at 
large ; it also explains why this way of 
thinking is, directly or indirectly, reflected 
in the areas- of art, literature, social theory, 
and practice. 


‘I am this thing or that 


this 


phenomenon with which, in a spontaneous way, I have tried to identify myself within my 
moving consciousness, has already fled from me — and me, ] remain. Sensoria] and 
psychic experience flows like a continuous stream that nothing ‘can stop, the very flow of 
evolution inherent in the cosmos. While iť is flowing, J, I am in an intangible present: 
neither do I change nor do I flow with it.... I, I am. What am I? Who am I? There 
is no other answer but the very ‘awareness of. this I am, transcendent beyond all thought. 
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Brerore explaining what the symbolic idea 
was in the minds of some French poets 
towards the beginning of this century, how 
it generated and developed, and where it 
stands among the various conceptions of 
poetry and art of our time, it would be 
useful to make a few preliminary remarks. 

In his study of nature, the man of 
science aims at nothing but knowledge. 
He wants to reach to the essence of things 
and to formulate laws that control their 
interactions, He endeavours to see behind 
the appearances, so he counts, weighs, 
measures, and analyses, and he isolates 
force and matter. His approach to things 
is cold and impersonal, and his methods 
absolute. When he explains, he appeals to 
pure intellect. This attitude is also that 
of the ordinary man, who tries to see things 
as they are, not as they seem to be; and 
popular wisdom urges us not to trust 
appearances, Now the artist’s ambition is, 
as we well know, thoroughly different. 
He also deals with nature, but his object 
is not to know or teach, but to stir feelings, 
emotions, and passions in us He wants 
to excite,” to enhance our capacity for ad- 
miring, that is, for enjoying, the beautiful 
things of this world, objects, beings, or 
actions. He appeals to our souls. As an 
interpreter of nature he does not care to 
explain or solve mysteries ; he simply paints 
things, and paints them not exactly as they 
are, but deliberately as he, or we, see them, as 


they appear to us and to him. And he ex- 


presses these sensations by means of lines, ~~ 


shapes, colours, movements, sounds, and 
words which we lay people have no time 
or capacity to select and combine. This 
attitude and this process are what we call 
lyricism ; ‘the term mostly refers to a cer- 
tain kind of poetry, but may be applied 
to any art. Now, if you study the poetical 
production of differenti countries and differ- 
ent times, you will see that lyricism was 
carried on only to a certain extent, Our 
poets were sometimes lyrical, more or less 
lyrical, Why? Because, as Edgar Poe con- 
firmed, the lyrical trance, which feeds the 
lyrical utterance, cannot be sustained for 
long, either by the poet who sings or by 
the audience who listens. Our ordinary 
lyrical poets are either just a little lyrical, 
or hardly lyrical at all. What are they 
then? Well, they are descriptive, or narra- 
tive, they tell tales, they stage man’s heroic 
or pzssionate actions, Their attainments are 


of course interesting and clever but—and 


this is the point I want to emphasize— 
their attitudes and processes are mainly 
intellectual. 

“Now, what did the French symbolists 


.attempt to do? A study of French literary 


history shows that, with a few exceptions, 
our poets deliberately aimed at being ex- 
clusively intellectual, and they- were en- 
couraged in this by their public, Says 
Boileau, the master of French classical 
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poetry: Let us then love reason! May 
always our poems borrow from her, and 
her alone, both their lustre and their 
value! This literary absolutism, accepted 
and cultivated by the whole nation and 
all its writers for several centuries, was 
bound to bring a strong reaction. Just as 
political absolutism ended in a violent ex- 
plosion, French intellectual classicism led 
first to Romanticism, which was but a 
moderate opposition to reason and logic, 
and finally to symbolism, which was a 
violent rejection of both. Some symbolist 
critics even declared that the whole 
Romantic movement was a mere prepara- 
tion for symbolism, By 1860 or 1870 the 
intellectual tendency of French literature 
and poetry reached its climax in spite of, 
or through, Romanticism. The so-called 
realistic or naturalist school of novel-writers 
Soasted of being scientific, while the 
Parnassian poets were proud of having 
become impersonal, impassible, icy. These 
"ast exaggerations mark the breaking point. 
Just as Louis XIV and Louis XVI, more 
` zhan Voltaire and Rousseau, were the true 
artisans of the .Revolution, Zola and the 
Parnassians made symbolism unavoidable. 


SYMBOLISM IN POETRY 


Now, what is symbolist poetry? I once 
defined it as ‘the art of thinking without 
jdeas’. But I think I was mistaken, for in 
symbolist poetry, there are neither ideas nor 
thinking of any kind! What takes their 
place then? Pure sensations and feelings 
expressed by words, colourful and musical 
words, sometimes incoherent and chaotic 
-successions of words, but no descriptions, no 
narrations, no ideas, and often no common 
sense. The elements of the poem, the units, 
words or episodes, are symbols. But a 
word-symbol is not an emblem, and a 
symbolic episode is not an allegory. These 
distinctions are essential. The emblem is a 
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sign arbitrarily, maybe conventionally, 
chosen to represent a thing or person ; and 
an allegory represents, as a kind of artistic 
algebra, some action ; while the symbol aims 
at a physical, psychological, or aesthetical 
reproduction or iinitation of the forms and 
forces of nature. Please note the difference : 
the emblem, or the allegory, merely 
represents things, whereas the symbol and 
the symbolic plot try.to incarnate them. 

How is symbolist poetry produced? We 
know that good poetry can never be 
composed in cold blood. The poet must be 
inspired. He creates his best in a trance. 
If he is a symbolist, the symbols will then, 
and only then, gush out in numbers 
from his unconscious mind, ‘A seed, carried 
by the wind that bloweth where it wills’ 
falls into him, grows there for some time, 
and suddenly bursts forth like a shoot in 
spring. The poem is no longer a wilful 
creation of his intellect, but a biological 
growth, a crystal, a coral, a flower, a living 
organism. Just as she creates cells, groups 
of cells, nature creates in the poet's mind 
groups of symbols of all kinds, simple or 
complex, according to need, -or in fulfilment 
of the inspiration they get. And these 
throbbing : symbols, or symbolic episodes, 
will form the flesh and blood and bones of 
the poem or drama. 

But, you will say: ‘There is nothing 
new in all this, you have depicted lyricism, 
for: we know that lyricism is the core of 
poetry. In whatever is symbolism therc is 
lyricism at the second or third or tenth 
power, an exasperated lyricism, a mad 
lyricism. Whereas the former poets sprinkled 
some lyricism on their verse, the symbolists 
admit nothing else. Till now, poets com- 
poséd their poems as bricklayers build their 
houses or engineers their machines; the 
symbolist artist crushes reason, kicks out 
logic, and sings only when he is in love, or 
drunk, or angry, or mad, or when he is 
actually dreaming or raving. 
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That is why Victor Hugo can be 
considered the Father of symbolism, though 
sincerity and devotion to an. ideal are 
lacking in his poetry. He was so conscious 
of his greatness that he could not but 
conform to his conception of what a poet 
‘ought to be. The powerful imagination of 
Victor Hugo and the richness of his word 
power and verbal expression place him as 
the forerunner of symbolism. 


Tue Curer Ports OF THE SYMBOLIST 
MOVEMENT 


At this stage in my lecture, it is 
incumbent on me to illustrate the foregoing 
abstract and often vague definitions of this 
school of poetry. I must therefore say a 
few words regarding the four most 
representative poets of this movement and 
their works. 

The chief symbolist poets are Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, and Mallarmé. Baudelaire was 
the first to exalt the value of symbols, 
Verlaine used them instinctively, and} 
Mallarmé carried them to metaphysical 
heights to explain and justify them. If I 
mention Rimbaud separately, though the 
most precocious of all the symbolist poets 
and in spite of his close association with 
Verlaine, it is because of the paramount 
influence ascribed to him by Brereton in his 
Introduction to the French Poets : ‘French 
poetry has never been quite the same since 
Rimbaud.’ 


Baudelaire : ` Baudelaire’s genius lies not 
only in his contribution to symbolism but 
also in his Romantic and Parnassian poetry. 
This is why he must be considered the great- 
est poet of the nineteenth century and: even 
the master of ‘modern’ poetry in spite of 
his restricted poetical output. To give’ you 
a sample’ of Baudelaire’s poetry I have 
selected lines from one of his early poems 
‘The Cats’ written in 1862 and from: ‘The 
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Blind’ one of his last poems. The transla- 
tion is by Francis Scarfe. : 
In his description of cats Baudelaire 


writes : 


Ils prennent en songeant les nobles 
attitudes 

Des grands sphinx allongés au fond 
des solitudes, 

Qui semblent sendoimir dans un rêve 
sans fin ; 


“They assume, when their minds wander, 
the majestic poses of those colossal sphinxes . 
who stretch their limbs’ in the ‘realms of 
solitude, and who seem to be sleeping i in 
an endless dream.’ 


In ‘The Blind” he says : 


Céntemple-les, mon âme ; ils sont 
vraiment affreux ! 


Pareils aux mennenm; vaguement 
ridicules ; 
Ternbles, singuliers comme des 
somnambules ; 
Dardant on ne sail où leurs globes 
ténébreux. 
“Observe them, O my soul—they are truly 
frightful, like tailors’ dummies; faintly 
ridiculous, terrifying, and strange, like 
sleepwalkers, darting this way and that 
their lightless orbs. : 
Verlaine: Verlaines work marks the 


beginning of symbolism though he is ‘some- 
times classified as an impressionist. In any 
case, he marks thé end of Romanticism, 
just as Hugo or Lamartine conceived it. 
By his acquaintances in ‘the literary circles 
of up and coming poets like Francois 


Goppée, Catulle Mendès; and Hérédia, by 


his admiration for Baudelaire whom he had 
never met, and by his association with 
young Rimbaud, Verlaine contributed to the 
fostering of the symbolist movement. He is 
a marvellous musician of words with the 
soul of a child. Here is a short excerpt 
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from ‘There is a weeping in my heart’, a 
well-known short poem which is translated 
by Anthony Hartley. 


O bruit doux de la pluie 
Par terre et sur les toits ! 
Pour un coeur qui Sennuie, 
O le chant de la pluie ! 


‘O gentle noise of the rain on the ground 
and on the roofs! For a heart that is 
troubled, O the song of the rain!’ 


Mallarmé: The struggle of Mallarmé to 
write poetry in conditions of discomfort and 
poverty provides an illustrious example of 
devotion and sacrifice for art. With him 
we leave the realm of Bohemian debauchery 
and religious nostalgia that belonged to 
Verlaine and enter the office-rroom of a 
kind of mad statistician manipulating words 
instead of figures. Brereton says that he is 
the greatest of white-collar poets, the high 
priest of symbolism, the reincarnation of 
Baudelaire’s Cat; such are the attributes, 
he adds, of this outwardly drab personality. 
Though a man of a very subtle intellect, 
Mallarmé sometimes shows what symbolism 
ought not to be: an abstract game of poeti- 
cal puzzles and riddles, After producing 
some great poems, he will get himself lost in 
some sort of melodious unintelligibility. As 
a college teacher Mallarmé bored his 
pupils and was bored by them. ‘Sea 
Breeze’, translated by Dr Joseph Chiari, 
opens with : 

La chair est triste, hélas! et fai lu 

tous les livres. 

Fuir ! là-bas fuir ! 
‘The flesh is sad, alas! and I have read 
all the books. To escape! To escape far 
away |’ 
Then at the time of departure : 

Un Ennut, désolé par les cruels espoirs, 


Groit encore à Padieu suprême des 
mouchoirs ! 
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Et, peut-étre, les mâts, invitant les 
orages 

Sont-ils de ceux qu’un vent penche sur 
les naufrages 

Perdus, Sans mats, sans mats, ni 
fertiles îlots... 

Mais, 6 mon coeur, entends le chant 
des matelots ! 


‘A tedium saddened by cruel hopes still 
believes in the last farewell of handker- 
chiefs! And perhaps the masts, inviting 
storms, are among those that a gale bends 
above shipwrecks lost without masts, without 
masts or fertile islands... But, O my heart, 
listen to the sailors’ songs !’ 


Rimbaud : When, in 1870, the sixteen-year- 
old boy-poet, Rimbaud, wrote his first poems 
the new school was in full bloom. Within 
a very few years, he was to write some of 
the most typical poems symbolism has ever 
produced. His style is sometimes marked 
by eccentricities, and his lyrical utterance is 
like an explosion of fireworks. No wonder 
that Verlaine was fascinated by him and, 
leaving behind his wife and child, went 
wandering with him for eighteen months. 
Their association was cut short when 
Verlaine, who had bought a revolver with 
the intention of committing suicide, fired 
at Rimbaud and wounded him in the wrist. 
Details like this combined to make Rimbaud 
an almost incredible figure, both as an 
individual and as a poet. Rimbaud wrote 
his poems quite subjectively, which leaves 
the reader free to interpret. One of his 
poems about the colour of vowels is an 
attempt to find equivalents between two 
different senses. No coherent! system can be 
constructed around his visual scale of A 
black, E white, I red, U green, O blue. 
What emerges out of this poem is that 
Rimbaud’s perceptions were not only 
auditive but also visual. For example, in 
the poem ‘ Vowels’, translated in verse by 
A. W. Bain, he writes : 
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U, cycles, vibrements divins des mers regard art as a private and individual 
virides, mystical experience to one which regards it 
Paix des patis semés @animaux, paix more as a public and social activity. The 
des rides most representative exponents of symbolism 
Que Valchimie imprime aux grands include Henri de Régnier, Francis Jammes, 
fronts studieux ; Paul Valéry, and the Belgian poet, Emile 


U, cycles, divine rhythm of the seas, Verhaeren. Foreign poets were also to 
Peace of beast strewn pastures, wrinkles benefit from the heritage of symbolism, 


that crease Rilke and Stefan George in Germany, Yeats 
Brows whereon the furrow of learning in Ireland. 
ees The symbolists have interest for posterity 


The successors of the symbolist poets will other than historical; by their own merits, 
shift from an age which was content to they have won a permanent place. 


To the child, in love with maps and prints, 

The universe equals his vast appetite. 

Ah! how wide is the world by lamplight imagined ! 
How small it is when seen with memory’s eyes! 


BAUDELAIRE 


( From ‘Le Voyage’ in Les Fleurs du mal ) 


THE Fleurs du mal is therefore a record not merely of a circular tour of the modern world, 
but of the progressive loss of spiritual unity. The world described by the poet is continually 
growing smaller and the sense of stifling oppression greater. He had seen at the outset 
that his problem was the resolution of the conflict between man and his environment, between 
the inner and the outer life, and the recovery of unity. He had tried to achieve it through 
art and love, but all his attempts had failed. He found himself driven further and further 
into himself, into the desolating inner solitude. His revolt was short-lived and destructive, 
and we leave him waiting in a mood of resignation for death which is the prelude to dis- 
solution, but which alone offers a way out of a world where he is at once a ‘prisoner’ and 
an ‘exile’, 

Martin TURNELL in Baudelaire 
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Swami Lokeswarananda is the Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Ashrama at Narendrapur. An educationis all his 
working life in the Order, Swami Lokeswarananda has 
established and developed at Narendrapur a comprehensive 
programme of service to the community with special 
emphasis on education. The large and beautiful campus 
includes a school, a college, facilities for technical and 
vocational education, education for the blind, youth leader- 
ship training, a rural uplift programme, and various welfare 
projects. Last August the Swami gave the J. M. and Sarala 
Sen Memorial Lectures held by the University of Calcutta 
în collaboration with the Institute. These three lectures are 


reproduced below. 


My rimsr approach to the subject of this 
series of lectures will be to view the role of 
education in a developing society. When I 
speak of a developing society, I naturally 
have the case of India in mind—an aprarian 
society with a very low per capita income 
and now in the process of being slowly 
industrialized, The questions I want to 
discuss are : What can education contribute 
towards the progress of such a society ? 
What sort of education dogs a society like 
this need to hasten its transition to 
affluence ? 


Tue Roe or EDUCATION IN A 
DEvELOPING SOCIETY 


India is known to be one of the poorest 
countries in the world; yet, paradoxically 
enough, the curriculum followed in her 
educational institutions shows no awareness 
of this fact. That is to say, there is nothing 
in the education imparted in the universities 
which takes account of this crippling 


problem of the country and shows any sense 
of urgency to solve it While famine 
continues to stalk the country, education 
follows its solemn course in majestic aloof- 
ness, What the students are taught in the 
classrooms has nothing to do with the 
problems they face outside. They may know 
higher mathematics, they may be able to 
tell the fine difference between one philo- 
sophical system and another, they may be 
familiar with the latest’ theories of astro- 
physics, modern poetry may be as clear to 
them as daylight, yet, believe it or not, 
they are never taught the simple mechanics 
of how to earn their daily bread. What can 
be a sadder commentary on the country’s 
educational system than this? 

It is not difficult to explain how education 
became divorced from life in India, but I 
will not go into that here. My concern 
here is to show how this can be rectified. 
This hiatus between life and education has 
done much harm already, and my regret is 
that there is still no serious attempt being 
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made to remove this drawback. The present 
system of education produces only white- 
collared workers, but can a country’s 
economy sustain itself on the labour of 
white-collared workers only? After all, they 
are people who do not produce wealth but 
live by others’ labour. You cannot afford 
to have too many of them. It is enough 
if you have ten per cent of your working 
people doing white-collared jobs, but the 
remaining ninety per cent must do 
productive jobs. In India, unfortunately, 
there is a revulsion against manual work. 
Everyone aspires for a soft and cushy job. 
This is not the only misfortune, however. 
India’s greater misfortune is that she has 
an educational system which teaches nothing 
useful to the ninety per cent who are 
supposed to be doing productive jobs. That 
is to say, they have no opportunity to learn 
things that really matter to them, things 
that have any bearing upon the jobs that 
they will later do. If they go to school, 
which, thank God, many of them do not, 
they are forced to study subjects in which 
they are the least interested, subjects for 
which they have no use at all; for they 
are taught the same subjects prescribed for 
the future white-collared workers. That is 
to say, the system completely ignores the 
needs of ninety per cent of our working 
people, people who are the real producers 
of wealth, and who, by their labour, supply 
the life-blood of our economy. What can 
be more atrocious than this? But this is 
what has been going on for centuries now. 
It is, unfortunately, going on even now 
when we have declared from the housetops 
that ours is a democratic society committed 
to giving equal opportunities to all. What 
opportunities have we given to our working 
people to improve their skills? They are 
intelligent, ready to pick up new ideas, and 
they are as patriotic as anybody else. Giver 
the right kind of education, they can 
compare with the workers of the most 
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advanced countries. But they have been 
systematically neglected and they are still 
being neglected. The present educational 
system has nothing to offer which is 
specifically meant for them, that is, which 
will fit them for a particular job. As a 
result, they swell the ranks of the unskilled 
workers whom nobody wants. But whose 
fault is this? And whose fault is it that so 
much human material’ is not put to 
productive use for the benefit of the 
economy, but is allowed to languish and 
become a dead weight hindering its 
progress ? 

The only remedy lies in scrapping the 
present system of education and replacing 
it by something more logical, that is some- 
thing that takes due account of the needs 
of this ninety per cent of the workers of 
the country. I think we ought to have a 
system which will be work-oriented, that is, 
a system which will train a student as a 
skilled worker. Under this system every 
child while attending school will be involved 
in some kind of preductive activity. He 
should study, but he should spend more 
time over his work, and even the books he 
reads should be books related to the work 
in which he is being trained. It may be 
work in a field or in a factory, but let 
him be trained in a meaningful way, that 
is, in a way that he may acquire real skill 
in it, so that, if he so wishes, he may later 
earn his bread by doing that work. 


THEORY WITHOUT PRACTICE 


We must remember that there is a great 
dearth of skilled workers in this country. 
Both agriculture and industry need a large 
body of trained personnel. We have capable 
planners, supervisors, and administrators, but 
our workers, though otherwise intelligent 
and capable, lack the know-how necessary 
for efficient work. The foundation for this 
must be laid at school. There are some 
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areas in West Bengal where students miss 
school for a whole month or more in order 
to help their parents in the agricultural 
fields, This should be the pattern for the 
whole country and it should be made 
compulsory. When it is time to sow or time 
to harvest, the whole student-population 
should be in the field, lending a hand in 
the operation and, in ‘the process, acquiring 
invaluable knowledge and experience. It will 
not do, however, to get the students 
involved in such work only once or twice a 
year. This should be a regular feature of 
their curriculum and it should continue 
throughout the year in some form or other. 
The students should divide their time 
between study and work, but the accent 
should be on work ; it should be productive 
work and also work chosen intelligently. It 
should be such that the students have the 
feeling that they are doing something useful, 
something that will stand them in good 
stead in later life when they choose a career 
for themselves, 

Attempts are made even now to give the 
curriculum a vocational bias. But the way 
this is done is half-hearted and serves no 
purpose. Maybe we make them spend 
seme time every week doing carpentry or 
tailoring or smithery or agriculture. It is fun 
to them, and they spend the time idly, 
learning nothing. We have now what are 
known as multipurpose schools with 
diversified courses like agriculture, technol- 
ogy, commerce, and so on. These schools 
began with much fanfare and raised hopes 
of providing an answer to the nagging 
question of saving education from being too 
generalized. In a few years’ time, however, 
the entire multipurpose scheme has proved 
to be a costly hoax. The idea of involving 
the students in practical work has been 
watered down to the extent that it has 
become merely eye-wash. The students 
specialize in agriculture or technology 
without handling machines or tools or doing 
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any practical work. Iv is enough if they 
leam some back-dated theories from class- 
room lectures given by teachers whose own 
knowledge and experience are of doubtful 
validity. 

We have had ambitious Plans over the 
last twenty years and have alo poured 
crores of rupees into those Plans. For a 
pcor country like India, this is a tremendous 
drain on its resources. But the question is : 
What impact have those Plans made on the 
economy of the country ? Very little, indeed. 
The reason is that our strategies are entirely 
wrong. To fight the food shortage we have 
started a number of agricultural universities. 
Those universities turn out graduates whose 
utility is dubious, for they, too, are fit only 
for white-collared jobs, and for nothing 
else. At these universities they learn a lot 
of theory but no practice. The syllabus 
they study is such that they do not have 
to do much field-work ; it is enough if they 
learn the theories. And what sort of 
theories? ‘Theories that are old and out- 
dated, perhaps. Can you solve the problem 
of food shortage with this kind of 
agricultural education? The same remark 
applies in the case of engineering educa- 
tion also. To help carry out industrial 
expansion programmes we have started 
many engineering colleges over the past 
twenty years. We are turning out thousands 
of engineering graduates every year. But 
what sort of graduates are they? A good 
industry would hesitate to employ them 
because their knowledge is shoddy and they 
have no practical experience. 

I am not saying that we do not need 
agricultural or engineering graduates. We 
certainly need them, but we do not need 
as Many as we are turning out, and also 
they are not the type of graduates we need. 
We need people who have direct experience 
of the work, and not people whose educa- 
tion has remained confined within class- 
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rooms. It is not the fault of these young 
people ; it is the fault of the system which 
gave them no incentive for practical work. 
What is the result? The result is that 
while these young men are good ať desk- 
work, they are worthless when it comes to 
doing things with their own hands. Knowing 
their shortcomings, they shy away from 
situations in which they may be required 
to demonstrate their practical skills. If 
there is a breakdown in a machine, they 
would not like to put their hands to it 
to set it right lest their ignorance about 
it be found out. Similarly, if there is 
something wrong with a crop in a field, 
our graduates will try to avoid going into 
the field, for they know people around will 
then find out how little they know about 
agriculture. 

As a contrast, take the case of Dr Norman 
Borlaug, the man who has created varieties 
of ‘miracle’ seed-grains. When the news 
of his having been awarded the Nobel Prze 
was broken to him, he was in the midst of 
an inspection of a wheat-field. The news 
took him by surprise, but he did not let 
it interrupt his work. He said, ‘ Welf, that’s 
great. But weve work to do now. We'll 
celebrate later? This man is called the 
“Maker of the Green Revolution’. He has 
saved the world from hunger and famine. 
A great scientist, a great innovator, he 
thinks nothing of working with his own 
hands. He is, in fact, always in the field. 
His sleeves rolled up, he stands surrounded 
by his research assistants and farmers ; all 
barriers are down between him and the 
fieldworkers. Such a thing is inconceivable 
in India. Here the scientist holds himself 
aloof, either by choice or by reason of the 
circumstances in which he has been trained. 

Here again I would blame our education. 
It is basically so feudal that apart from the 
fact that it teaches a man nothing worth 
while, it leaves him with a false sense of 
vanity. For instance, he acquires a distaste 
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for manual work and he thinks that those 
who do manual work are an inferior genre 
of people. This happens because as a 
student he was never required to do any 
manual work. He might have come from 
a working family himself but, thanks to the 
pernicious influence of the system, he 
managed to stay away from manual work 
and eventually developed a distaste for it. 
What can be more mischievous than this ? 

We often wonder why our Plans have not 
succeeded to the extent their authors hoped 
they would. What is wrong? we ask. 
One reason is that we have neglected 
training our workers although they are the 
king-pin of our production machinery. How 
can we expect our production curve to go 
up when our workers know nothing about 
modern techniques? We have sophisticated 
training programmes for our engineers, but 
no programme for bringing the knowledge 
and ski! of our workers up to date. This 
might have been mitigated somewhat if our 
engineers and scientists had some point of 
contact with the workers. Unfortunately 
the gulf between them remains unbridged. 
Our set-up is such that they must remain 
apart z 

There is yet another factor: no 
mechanism has yet been evolved in India 
by which the fruits of research can be 
channelled to the workers at grass-roots 
level. India has made good progress in 
research, but either her research- is too 
theoretical, that is, without any relation to 
the real problems of industry and 
agriculture, or the real producers get no 
benefit from it, As a result, the production 
techniques remain as outdated as ever and 
the workers go on labouring at their jobs 
frustratingly. 


Some SUGGESTED CHANGES 


How can you expect! any development 
in the country when this is the state of 
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its education ? Our salvation lies in turning 
the whole system upside down. Students 
should be drawn more and more into 
‘nation-building work and if this involves 
progressive withdrawal from the academic 
field, there is no harm in it, In fact, there 
is no harm even if students take a year or 
two off and spend the time doing productive 
work, When war breaks out students above 
eighteen are compulsorily drafted into 
military service. This is justified in the 
interests of national security. Why should 
we nat take some such drastic step when 
the national economy is in danger? To 
begin with, we should ban higher education 
except for those who are really brilliant 
and whose work performance at different 
levels has been satisfactory. At no time, 
however, should their number exceed ten 
per cent of the total student population. 
They, too, should not be exempted from 
work, however. They should do their quota 
of work, though in their case the work 
should be of the nature of a research 
programme. For the rest of the students 
the terminal point should be at the school 
level. And for them education should mean 
more work than study, for they are the 
people who would form the bulk of the 
vast army of skilled workers that the 
country needs. Among the subjects they 
should study top priority should be given 
to science and technology for, as skilled 
workers, some knowledge of science and 
technology is essential for them. Also, the 
common man in India knows little of science 
and technology, which is a great drawback 
from the standpoint of the Plans and their 
execution. Every child, whether at the 
primary or secondary level, should be 
taught science and technology. This should 
be taught not in abstraction, but as a 
prerequisite to the work programme in 
which he is going to be involved. 

Finally, I suggest that planning and 
education be brought closer fo each other. 
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That is to say, the nature and content of 
education at all levels should conform 
strictly to Plan requirements. If according 
to the Plan it appears that there are more 
engineers than the country needs, the 
annual intake of students in the engineering 
colleges should immediately be curtailed. 
Similarly, if if appears that! personnel of a 
particular category are in short supply and 
their number should be increased, arrange- 
ments for an increased out-turn of such 
personnel should immediately be made. At 
present, admission to various categories of 
institutions is unplanned and uncontrolled. 
A. system should be introduced which will 
take into account the personnel requirements 
of the various development programmes. 
The students should be directed to 
appropriate courses of studies so that there 
is no possibility of any programme suffering 
from a shortage of technically qualified men, 
or of anybody being left without a job 
after completing his course of study. 
Educators and those who create the Plans 
should act in concert with each other to 
ensure this. 

Then, a word about the quality of India’s 
human material. Nothing is wrong with 
her human material, for her people are as 
good as any in the world. All that needs 
to be done is to fashion them into a 
powerful force for growth and development. 
Because they have been neglected, they have 
become a dead weight, Planners may have 
fine ideas, but they do not touch the minds 
of the people. There is, in fact, no 
communication between the planners and 
the people. Education has to fill the gap 
between the two. The underlying message 
of the Plans must permeate the entire 
educational system so that the smallest 


‘child at the primary leve}? may feel its 


impact. People must feel that it is their 


‘plan and that their future prosperity is 


intertwined with it. Then they will not 
hesitate to make any sacrifice necessary for 
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the success of the Plan. It is education 
alone that can make the people understand 
the basic purpose of the Plan and the 
responsibilities they have to share in its 
successful execution. Let our education be 
geared to accept this twofold challenge— 
first, to make our people understand what 
a terrible shame this poverty of the country 
is, and, secondly, to give them the know- 
how and determination to fight it. 


MOTIVATION FOR EDUCATION 


Now we come to the question of the 
motives behind education. I raise this 
question because I have noticed that most 
people are not clear in their minds as to 
why they send their children to school. If 
you ask them, they will probably fumble 
for an answer. The reason is that they 
have never given any thought to it. They 
accept it as the norm and if anybody does 
not send his children to school, that is 
something unusual. Some send their children 
to school because they think that as parents 
it is their duty to do so. Some also make 
much sacrifice to do so. I know there are 
parents who literally starve in order to see 
that their children receive a good education. 
What is it that motivates them to do this ? 
What do they expect to gain by sending 
their children to school ? Curiously enough, 
they are not able to give a cogent answer. 
At the most they will say, ‘Why, I want 
my child to learn; I want him to have a 
good education. The teacher may then 
say, ‘ Will you please be precise? Can you 
tell me what it is that you want your 
child to learn? You say you want him fo 
have a good education, but please explain 
what exactly is a “good education” 
according to you?’ When pressed like this, 
they are at a loss to know what to say 
in reply. Some of them may say, if they 
say anything at all, ‘I want the child to 
learn everything—everything that is good 
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and useful—everything that the school 
thinks is good for him to learn. I leave 
it to the school authorities to decide. They 
know better than I do. All I know is that 
I wish to see my child become a real 
“cc man aS 

Here again the parents are vague when 
they say that they want to see their 
children become true ‘men’. If anyone 
asks them, ‘What do you mean when you 
say true “men”? What is your idea of a 
true man?’, many of them will candidly 
say they do not know. They want their 
children to have a good education and be 
true men, and that is that. Some will 
probably take umbrage when they are asked 
such searching questions. The fact remains 
that most parents just have no idea what 
in particular they want to see happen to 
their children when they send them to 
school. They expect some improvement in 
the children but they are not able to define 
that improvement in concrete terms. They 
have a vague hope that the children will 
distinguish themselves in many fields. They 
will probably earn a lot of money, occupy 
a high social position, and achieve much 
fame. All this may be quite legitimate for 
parents to wish for their children, but the 
question is : Can education guarantee these 
things or has education anything to do with 
them? For instance, what connexion is 
there between education and being rich? 
There are many people in India and 
elsewhere who had very little education and 
yet became enormously rich. The richest 
men on earth are not necessarily the most 
educated ; in fact, it is rather the other 
way round, for they are often the least 
educated. In any case, to be rich one need 
not be very educated. Education brings 
many advantages but it cannot be said 
that money is one of them. 

The next expectation of the parents may 
be that their children should become 
influential members of society and occupy 
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an important position. But there is no 
guarantee for that, either. An educated 
man is nob necessarily a man prominent in 
society, As to influence, he may have none 
except the little he may have on those who 
are very close to him, and they may be 
very few. In society today power means 
political power. Any other power is of 
marginal importance and has no practical 
value. Education does not! produce political 
power, either. It is possible to cite examples 
of men and women who acquired enormous 
political power in their countries without 
the advantage of any worth-while education. 
What about Stalin ? He wielded more power 
than any other potentate known to history 
but he was by no means a highly educated 
person. There were many around him in 
Soviet Russia in his time who were head 
and shoulders above him as regards educa- 
tion but they were completely overshadowed 
by him. 


Tue Impact or EDUCATION 


Does it mean, then, that the improvement 
which education brings about in a child is 
unidentifiable ? It is not exactly that. It 
is identifiable, only it often escapes our 
notice or, at any rate, we tend to ignore 
it. We are so much enamoured of money, 
power, social status, and similar such visible 
signs of worldly success that we tend fo 
underestimate, even completely overlook, the 
importance of the happy transformation 
which education brings about or is expected 
to bring about in the personality of a child. 
It is like the dew-drop which gives life to 
the seed while its work remains unnoticed. 
Education gives new dimensions to a child’s 
life, and it may bring about a complete 
change in his character and outlook, but 
it is not likely to be noticed immediately. 
It may or may not bring about worldly 
success, but that is-not its criterion. Worldly 
success may be desirable, but it does not 
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necessarily depend upon education. A 
highly educated man may even spurn what 
usually passes as worldly success. For 
instance, he may not care for money at all. 
If he has the minimum money he needs 
he is satisfied. He will not ask for more, 
for he thinks it a hindrance. Similarly, he 
may not care for high social status. People 
may love him, adore him, but he is not 
interested in that. He prefers to be left to 
himself as far as possible. He wishes to 
live his life in peace without any inter- 
ference from others. As regards power, 
political or otherwise, he may even think ıb 
vulgar, and wilk of course never have 
anything to do with it. He does not want 
to dominate over others, just as he does not 
want others to dominate over him. He 
respects others and he wants others to 
respect him. He loves his own freedom and 
he wants others to enjoy their freedom. 

It is, therefore, not possible to judge an 
educated man by the usual yardstick of 
social status or politicak power. These may 
completely elude him or he may shun them 
even if they. are at his command, for in 
his scale of values they are not at all 
important, An idea may be more imporfant 
to him. He may try to build his life 
around that idea or around a group of 
ideas, He is happy when he is able to 
make those ideas a reality, To him that is 
the highest achievement. 

Then the question comes, Is education 
scholarship? If scholarship means the 
collection of facts, that is, information, as 
it is called in common parlance, then 
education is not scholarship, A scholar may 
go on piling up facts, but if he cannot use 
them for his own good and for the good of 
others, he is then merely a data recorder, 
a file, a dossier. There may be people who 
are well informed, who have read many 
books, and know many facts. Parrot-like 
they can quote what different people have 
said on different subjects, -The mass of 
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information they have accumulated in their 
brains may be amazing, but it may be 
equally amazing that they are not any the 
wiser or better for having that information. 
They carry the information as a beast of 
burden carries a bag of sugar on its back. 
Such a man has the information all nicely 
catalogued and docketed in his brain, but 
does not know how to use it to his 
advantage or to the advantage of others. 
It is all lying there in his brain like a huge 
pile of junk, most of it old and perhaps 
useless. The facts he has collected in his 
mind are unrelated to one another and he 
cannot piece them together to form a system 
that may have some meaning. What are 
all these facts for, if they do not carry a 
warning or a lesson for our guidance ? Why 
do we study history unless we can learn 
from it how to guide our future course of 
life ? 
the tendency to equate information with 
education. He would say that, if education 
were information, then the libraries would 
be the greatest sages in the world and 
encyclopaedias the rishis. 


Tue Goats or EDUCATION 


What is education then? What exactly 
do we want it to do to our children when 
we send them to school? What particular 
transformation do we wish to see in our 
children as a result of the education they 
receive ? What motivates us to make the 
sacrifice that we often make in terms of 
money and in other ways to have them 
educated ? 

Education is many things but, first and 
foremost, it is preparing a child to face the 
challenge of life. For this he must’ first 
learn a frade so that he may be economically 
independent. Look at this question from 
the standpoint of a poor farmer, What 
does he expect when he sends his boy to 
school? He may not be able to state 


Swami Vivekananda used to decry 
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clearly and logically what he wants, but 
there is no doubt that he wants his son to 
acquire some knowledge and skill so that 
he will have no difficulty in earning enough 
money for himself and for the family, It 
may be the poor man never went to school 
himself or, if he did, he did not stay on 
long enough to learn some trade or some- 
thing really worth while that would help 
him earn money. He perhaps laboured 
under many handicaps, and now he does 
not wish his son to face those handicaps. 
He wishes to see him start from a better 
vantage-ground and with better tools. He 
wants him to succeed where he himself 
failed. This perhaps gives him vicarious 
satisfaction, but he wants his son to be 
miles ahead of him—in skill, in money, in 
social status, in every respect. This may be 
a weakness but it is a weakness of which 
man ig not, and need not be, ` ashamed. 
There is a Sanskrit saying to the effect 
that man wants to win everywhere, but 
where his son or his student is concerned, 
he wants to lose. This is very true. Man 
alone among all living beings tries to pass 
on his knowledge, skill, and experience to 
his children. The organized attempt to do 
this is what is called education; but the 
process is dynamic. 

Each generation tries to improve the skill, 
knowledge, and experience it inherits from 
the previous one. This is how civilization 
has progressed from the cave-man to the 
space-man. It is the business of education ` 
to boost the tempo of this progress. But 
whatever the role of education is in terms 
of humanity as a whole, its role in terms 
of individuals should be clear, specific, and 
precise. Education in many cases fails 
because its goals are vague and undefined 
and aimless. A poor father stakes his all 
to give his son a good education ; the son 
also spends all his energy trying to learn 
something useful. In the ‘end, however, it 
may appear that the boy has learnt nothing 
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that can help him, materially or other- 
wise. 

To stop this aimless drift, courses of 
studies should be carefully selected so as 
to fit each child for the. career best 
suited for him, Now that education 
is being democratized and more and more 
first-generation students are finding their 
way into schools and colleges, the utmost 
care should be taken to make education 
purposeful in order to avoid undue waste. 
The farmer, the carpenter, the cobbler, the 
mason, the blacksmith, or the day-labourer— 
whenever such people send their children 
to school they have every right to expect 
that their children will acquire some skill 
and knowledge, that they will be fitted for 
a particular trade or career, that they will 
earn money enough for themselves and for 
their families, and that they will also have 
social status of some sort. This is a modest 
but a very legitimate expectation and it 
will be a pity if education cannot guarantee 
this. When this has been assured, a child 
may look for other gains, gains less tangible 
perhaps, but equally vital and important, 
perhaps even more so. These are gains 
relating to the mind and the intellect. The 
old saying that man cannot live by bread 
alone still holds good. Education, to be 
effective, must be all-embracing. It must 
feed not only the body but also the mind— 
in fact, the entire human personality. 

Education means not only education in 
skills which are physical but also education 
in thoughts, ideas, outlook, and attitudes, A 
child must be taught the right kind of 
thoughts and attitudes, Here the question 
may be raised if this is not interference. 
Can or should a teacher impose his own 
ideas and views on a child because he thinks 
they are good and right? The question of 
a teachers role in the education and 
upbringing of a child has been debated for 
ages. . Some have contended that a child is 
self-taught and all that a teacher needs to 
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do is to surround him with his protective 
care, The child is like a plant which grows 
according to its own potentiality, and the 
teacher, whose function is like that of a 
gardener, gives him all the care necessary 
to help him grow as best he can. He 
cannot superimpose anything on him, he 
can only draw out that which is already in 
him. Perhaps this theory is overstretched. 
The teacher certainly cannot stand by and 
watch when the child is struggling; he 
should play a positive role to help ease his 
difficulties, The child has both good and 
bad points. Should not the teacher try to 
bolster up those good points and help 
smother the bad ones? One of the ways 
he can do it—and this is the best—is to 
expose him to good and noble thoughts. 
Under the influence of those thoughts, the 
good points in the child grow stronger and 
the bad points weaker, till the latter 
completely wither away. A good teacher 
does not give his student a list of ‘do’s’ 
and ‘don’ts’ ; quietly and unobtrusively, he 
helps him choose the right course and 
reject the wrong one. Discipline is best 
when it is self-imposed. A child must 
increase his inner strength to protect hinself 
from evil. The task of the teacher is to 
help the child develop this inner strength. 
He helps him do this by feeding his mind 
with ‘good and positive thoughts. He never 
utters a word of discouragement even if the 
child errs; there is nothing but encourage- 
ment from him. f 

The best example of what a teacher 
should be like was Sri Ramakrishna who 
never adopted  strait-jacket methods in 
teaching his disciples. He let each disciple 
follow his natural bent of mind, for he 
knew ‘that each individual was unique. If 
a disciple tried to imitate others, he would 
discourage it, He would much rather have 
him commit blunders following his natural 
inclination than be right by imitating others. 
He knew one could not go against one’s 
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own nature for long. The inherent nature 
of man must assert itself sooner or later. 

Another characteristic of Sri Ramakrishna 
was that he never lectured anybody ; gently, 
with understanding and affection, he would 
guide the steps of his disciples so that they 
might grow to their fullness, to the limit 
of their capacities. 

It is said that there is no limit to a 
child’s growth and development. He is born 
with infinite potentiality and the business 
of education is to help him realize that 
potentiality. His growth should be all- 
embracing, not merely physical or intellec- 
tual. He should be a full-fledged man, a 
man of character, a ‘man’ in the true sense 
of the term. Parents may not be able to 
say what they mean when they say they 
want to see their children become true 
‘men’, but they are certainly right in 
expecting that this would be the ultimate 
consummation of the educative process 
through which they see their children 
passing. It may not, of course, happen just 
at the end of the school period, and school 
is not the only place where children learn. 
Children perhaps learn more from family 
situations, from their contacts with others. 
Also, the learning process covers the entire 
life-span of a child. All men and women 
are, in fact, learners, But what does school 
do? Schoof sharpens the tools by which 
one is to learn—it sharpens the tools of 
thinking, reasoning, understanding, moral 
sense, tools of self-discipline. It also tells 
the child that his goal is perfection and he 
should never stop before reaching it, It 
creates in him the urge to push on through 
difficulties, to scale heights of moral 
excellence, to aspire to the best, highest, 
and noblest. ae 

Parents send their children to school not 
hoping for an easy miracle, but to see their 
children equipped to ‘struggle for this 
fulfilment, not by anybody’s mercy, but by 
their own strength. 
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Tue STRATEGY FOR INTEGRATED 
EDUCATION 


Let us now go deeper into the question 
of integrated education and the strategy for 
integrated education. 

This subject is important because it is 
not known to many that education invari- 
ably means ‘integrated’ education, that is, 
education that cares for the child as a 
whole. Education is not merely passing an 
examination or having a degree; educa- 
tion is not! even the same as intellectual 
development though that is a necessary 
concomitant of education. To be effective 
education must improve the entire personal- 
ity of the child; it must help all his 
components to grow and develop simul- 
taneously. A child needs his brains but 
he also needs his hands. And what about 
his heart? What sort of a man would 
he be if he did not have any feeling for 
others? It is, therefore, necessary that 
head, hands, and heart—all these should 
develop equally in a child. It is the busi- 
ness of education to ensure this. If it does 
not, it is incomplete and it may even 
defeat itself. By integrated education I 
mean education of the total child. 

I discussed in my earlier talks the impor- 
tance of teaching trades to children, I said 
this should be done in order that they 
might later have no difficulty gaining 
economic independence. But trades should 
be taught not for economic reasons only, 
but also for developing their intelligence. 
There is a saying that ‘intelligence is not 
only in the brains but also in the hands’. 
Manual work is now considered an essen- 
tial part of education in all advanced 
countries, The child enjoys doing things 
with his own hands; he especially likes 
doing creative work. The more he is in- 
volved in such work the more adept he 
becomes in ‘the use of his hands and his 
senses. The skill he thus acquires helps to 
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develop his personality and character, apart 
from the fact that it may prove immensely 
useful to him in later life. 

In Soviet Russia the school curriculum 
insists that every child learn how to handle 
tools and machines. This has been going 
on for decades, As a result of this, tech- 
nical education has now attained a much 
higher level in Russia than anywhere else. 
The breath-taking advance that Russian 
technology has made is also attributed to 
this. In western countries every school has 
a workshop where students spend some 
lime daily working with tools and machines. 
Even many homes have a workshop for 
the use of their children. The poorest 
child wants toys to play with because 
he wants to feel that he is an adult. 
Such play is not only a psychological neces- 
sity, it is also a physical necessity because 
it is an outlet for his surplus energy. If 
he does not get this outlet, he may suffer 
mentally as welf as physically. But a 
child’s manual work may be planned in 
such a way that while satisfying his phy- 
sical and psychological needs, it may leave 
him with a skill which he may later use 
for better purposes. In any case, the idea 
behind manual work is to keep the child 
busy with activities so planned that his 
physical growth may proceed unimpeded 
and his senses and faculties may grow 
sharper. 

In this connexion, a word about physi- 
cal education may not be out of place. 
It is now universally recognized that games 
and sports occupy an important place in 
a child’s education. Scientific studies have 
revealed that they help a child acquire a 
healthy and well-balanced personality. A 
good sportsman is socially always a better 
adjusted person. He has no difficulty get- 
ting along with people, but a child who 
keeps away from sports and games is often 
suspicious and distrustful of others. He is 
prone to misunderstand and be misunder- 
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stood. Good physical conditions induce 
self-confidence and courage. A healthy 
young man is always ‘a good sport’, a 
great social success, Some of you will 
remember the importance Swami Viveka- 
nanda attached to good health. He called 
upon young men to try to acquire 
‘muscles of iron and nerves of steel’, He 
even said that) heaven might be reached 
quicker by playing football than by read- 
ing the Gita. Quoting the Upanisads he 
used to say, Nayamatmd balahinena labhyah, 
the Self cannot be attained by the weak. 
He knew that although one might have 
good brains, unless one was physically 
strong too, one’s chances of success were 
remote. He also knew that to conceive 
noble thoughts and ideas one needed to be 
bold and strong. That was why he laid 
so much stress on physical strength. In 
ancient Sparta physical fitness was con- 
sidered the primary object of education. 
Today, in all advanced countries, physical 
education forms an essential part) of the 
school programme. Soviet Russia spends 
huge sums to promote physical education 
among the youth. Even the Indian Govern- 
ment has lately awakened to its impor- 
tance, Youth welfare is now an important 
branch of the Ministry of Education. 
Sports and games are no longer ‘extra- 
curricular’ activities in India, they now 
come under the category of co-curricular 
activities, 


Ture Nerep -ro Sez Man As Parr or 
NATURE 


As part of his physical education pro- 
gramme, a child should study the environ- 
ment- around him. He should study the 
sky, the trees and plants, the rivers, forests, 
hills and fields, the birds, animals, insects, 
and people that form part of the physical 
world in which he lives. He should be 
made to undersfand that be belongs to this 
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world and anything that happens to this 
world affects him too, As time passes, it 
is being increasingly realized that man is 
greatly influenced by the environment in 
which he lives, It is therefore desirable 
that he should be thoroughly acquainted 
with it. This acquaintance should be made 
not merely through books, but, as far as 
possible, through first-hand study. Nature 
study is nowadays an important part of 
the school curriculum, but it is not carried 
out in the manner itt should be. For in- 
stance, the idea behind such study should 
not merely be the collection of data, as is 
the case now, but to help the child’s senses 
develop, and train him to study, observe, 
and appreciate whatever is there around 
him. He should be able to do so indepen- 
dently, not at others’ prompting; there 
must, in fact, be communion between him 
and the world around, which is possible 
when there is no intervention by others. 
There is so much beauty around us, there 
is so much drama going on all the time 
around us which carries much meaning, but 
it often does not register with us. This is 
because we have not been trained to 
appreciate it. Is it nott a shame? Are we 
not losers because of this? Bird-watching 
has become a passion with some of us in 
this generation, but why should we confine 
our interest to birds? Why not extend it 
to other objects of nature as well? For 
instance, how is it that we do not get 
excited when we see the wind passing 
through a tree? Does it not strike us as 
an interesting phenomenon the way in 


which the tree, with its leaves, responds to` 


the touch of the wind? Do we not think 
it a highly rewarding experience to see the 
first monsoon clouds majestically sailing 
across the sky ? How can we help noticing 
with a gasp when the first rays of the 
morning sun” kiss the snowy peaks of 
Kanc¢henjunga in Darjeeling? There is 
so much ‘beauty, so much mystery, 
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so much purity, and, at the same 
time, so much meaning in all that we see 
around us, If we miss all this, we miss 
much that lends zest to life. Life becomes 
a drudgery if we are not able to feel the 
thrill of nature or to love and commune 
with her. 


LEARNING to THINK 


I wish to discuss now the real implication 
of what is called intellectual development. 
In this country the hallmark of education 
is a degree or a certificate. But what has 
education fo do with the degree or the 
certificate? Some of you may remember 
that when Maulana Azad was Education 
Minister he proposed that all academic 
degrees and certificates be abolished. He 
probably felt that if the system of giving 
certificates and degrees were abolished, 
people would then be able to concentrate 
on learning rather than running after 
degrees and certificates. He did not succeed, 
of course, for the infatuation for certificates 
and degrees wag such that people rejected 
the idea. However that may be, the point 
I want to make here is that even learning 
is not enough. It is a useful by-product of 
education, but it is not the same as 
education, not even the same as intellectual 
development. That is to say, a learned man 
is not necessarily an intellectual man. He 
may have read much and amassed a vast 
amount of knowledge, yet he may’ be a 
person with a low intellectual level 
Referring to a certain individual Bernard 
Shaw once made the comment, ‘He is an 
intellectual fool? by which he meant that 
the man was a person who had the 
appearance of being an intellectual because 
he had read much and learnt much, but 
was, nevertheless, only a fool. Book-learning 
may be a cover behind which lies hidden 
much intellectual inadequacy. Péople’s 
weakness for the printed word is proverbial. 
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To underscore this fact, Sri Ramakrishna 
once made the sarcastic remark that if a 
man said that he had witnessed the crashing 
of a house, people would not believe that 
the house had crashed unless a report about 
it appeared in the newspaper. This sort of 
blind faith in the printed word or, for 
that matter, in book-learning, is evidence of 
people’s confusion about the meaning of 
what is called intellect. A really intellectual 
person may or may not be a scholar, but 
his judgement is his own. He is an 
independent person who thinks, argues, 
weighs the pros and cons, and then decides. 
He will give a respectful hearing to the 
opinions of others, but when he decides he 
decides according to his own lights. Take 
the case of Akbar. He was illiterate, but 
few were his match where intellectual 
powers were concerned. His sound common 


sense, his insight, his shrewdness, his 
objectivity, his ability to penetrate 
into the heart of a problem, his 


courage and self-confidence in the face of 
a crisis—all these were proof of the 
extraordinary intellect he possessed. He 
often had scholars coming to his court to 
debate philosophical questions. Akbar never 
had any difficulty in following their 
polemics, He often joined these scholars 
and made useful contributions to their 
discussions. This was possible because, with 
his intellect, he could immediately go to the 
heart of the issue, in spite of the verbiage 
with which the scholars ofteri tended to 
cloud it. He often made comments which 
were models of clarity and soundness, and 
which turned out to be right. 

A more recent example of the intellect’s 
superiority over scholarship may be found 
in Sri Ramakrishna. He, too, was no 
scholar, yet intellectually he was superior to 
those who were recognized as scholars in 
his time. Scholars often visited him and 
tried to engage him in controversy, but they 
always got worsted, What was interesting 
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was the way he countered their arguments. 
He did not have the weight of scholarship 
behind him, but because his intellect gave 
him an insight which his rivals lacked he 
was able to tear their ponderous arguments 
into shreds, The tribute the Brahmo leader, 
Pratap Chandra Majumdar, paid him is 
significant. He said he had heard great 
orators like Burke and Disraeli, but none 
had impressed him as much as Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

What I am trying to stress is that a 
scholar is not necessarily an intellectual 
person. I am also trying to point out that 
the concern of education should be to help 
a child develop his intellect and not merely 
make him read a vast number of books, 
Teach him to think, to argue, to judge; 
let him use his own talents, let him be 
himself and not try to be somebody else. 
We often hear of young people being 
carried away by some new-fangled thought 
or ideal or ‘ism’. This so much possesses 
them that they think nothing of discarding 
their own cherished heritage. In their 
enthusiasm for the new credo, ‘they throw 
to the winds all canons of civilized’ conduct 
and act like a mob of gangsters. They 
destroy life and property ; there is no crime 
at which they will stop. This kind of youth 
revolt is now a global phenomenon, but if 
you ask the young people why they behave 
in the way they do, they do not know. 
They may want to destroy the present 
social order which they think is wrong, but 
they do not know what sort of social order 
will be a better substitute for it, They act 
thoughtlessly, without calculating the con- 
sequences of what they are doing. One can 
understand if they revolt knowing why they 
are ‘revolting, buf the wonder of wonders 
is that they revolt without even knowing 
why they are doing so. 

But why do young people behave in this 
way? The main reason is that under the 
present educational ‘system they are not 
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taught to think, They read much, but they 
do not think much ; in fact, the system is 
such that they are not required to think 
much, or even at all. They are certainly 
noł required to think independently. 
Because they read much, they often read 
indiscriminately, thay is, they read matter 
which is not good or healthy, It is noy the 
amount of reading done that is important, 
but the quality of what is read and how 
much of it is assimilated. Reading is 
helpful to the extent that it brings one in 
touch with new thoughts or ideas, but this 
is not to say that one should accept them 
blindly. The basic purpose of education 
should be to train a young man to think 
for himself, to think coolly and logically, to 
think without being hamstrung by any 
external influence. An ideology may attract 
him but he must not run after it without 
examining it in all its aspects. He must 
not act impulsively; he must act 
deliberately, after weighing everything. He 
must: have the courage to act independently, 
even if this means acting against current 
public opinion or against heavy odds. 

Swami Vivekananda once said that if he 
had his way he would make students 
practise meditation. What did he mean by 
this? He meant that a student must first 
be taughy to discipline his mind. According 
to the Gitd, the mind is as restless as the 
wind. If the mind is not controlled;.then 
any mental exercise that one may make 
may lead to frustration, may even bring 
harm. The amount of mischief uncontrolled 
minds can do is well illustrated by the 
so-called youth revolt to which I have 
already referred. i ; 

While talking about the need for mental 
discipline, I want to refer to the important 
role emotions play in the life of a child: 
It is now a well-known fact that an 
emotionally ` disturbed child is not only 
unhappy himself he may also be the cause 
of unhappiness for all around him. A child 
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coming from a broken home tends to 
become anti-social. It is slowly dawning on 
the educators that there must be ample 
provision in the school programme to meet 
the emotional requirements of the child. Of 
course, home is the place where the 
emotional life of the child is best taken care 
of, but the home situation in industrial 
societies being what it is today, school has 
to play its part as best it cam. While 
helping the child to enjoy a sound emotional 
life, school must also teach him self- 
restraint, No one can have everything he 
wants. He has to call a halt to his desires 
at one point or another. The sooner this 
is impressed on the child the better. It is 
natural and legitimate to hope and to aspire, 
but it is also necessary to know that there 
is a limit to one’s hopes and aspirations. 
One must not ask for too much. It is also 
necessary to tell the child that if he is 
unhappy he may try to remove the cause 
of his unhappiness but he has no right to 
inflict unhappiness on others. In trying to 
give the child a happy emotional life care 
must be taken that he does not become 
too demanding, fall into the habit of day- 
dreaming, or become egocentric: He must 
learn to feel for others, to share others’ 
sorrow, to be benevolent and compassionate. 
Intellectualism may be good but if it is not 
accompanied by the qualities of the heart, 
it is arid and useless and may even be an 
instrument of exploitation. The man with 
a lot of brains but no heart is dangerous. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIETY 


, It must be remembered that education 
has a social purpose to fulfil. It is not 
enough if it turns out good individuals, it 
must make for a good society also. The 
quality of a community is determined by 
‘the quality of its education. The test of 
good education is how far it makes an 
individual socially aware, Does it make the 
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individual feel that he owes duties and 
obligations to society? If he does not feel 
it, then education has failed in his case. 
Swami Vivekananda laid much stress on 
this social] awareness. He used to say if an 
educated man did not care for his 
uneducated brothers and sisters, then he was 
a cheat. He wanted every young man to 
feel that he was committed to the service 
of others. This applied especially in the 


‘case of those who were educated. Because 
' they were educated they had special duties 


and obligations to their fellow men. If they, 


‘shirked those duties, they were guilty of a 


social crime. 

This sense of fellowship is nowadays 
sought to be fostered in the child by 
devising special programmes’ which will make 
him conscious of his obligations to others. 
For instance, if there is a calamity in any 
part of the world, children are asked to 
contribute to provide relief to the distressed 
people. It does not matter where the 
calamity occurs or who are its victims. 
Children are asked to feel as if they 
themselves have been hit by the calamity. 
This always evokes an excellent response 
from the children. They raise money by 
going without candies for several days, and 
they send the money to the children in 
the affected area. It will be wrong to think 
that this happens only in the West. I can 
testify that this happens also in our country. 
I know of institutions in West Bengal where 
students go without their only piece of 
fish each day for several weeks to help 
their fellow men. 


But this sort of fellowship is not to be 


reserved only for special occasions ; it should 
become a normal feature of the child’s 
nature. It should be the aim of education 
to widen the mental horizons of the child. 
His sympathies should include not only his 
own community but the entire human race. 
This cannot happen overnight but can 
happen only after years of training so that 
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it becomes a way of life. The idea that 
man is essentially one has to be made the 
basis of all future relationships, Modern 
societies are mostly multi-racial and the 
only way to keep them together is by 
promoting this sense of oneness. Sometimes 
parents and teachers inject racia] and other 
prejudices into a child’s mind. It is not 
entirely their fault, because they themselves 
have had such prejudices injected into their 
minds by others. The world has seen much 
human suffering as a result of these 
prejudices. It is, however, now realized that 
in most cases these prejudices have no basis 
in fact, but are due to ignorance and 
misunderstanding. If children of different 
racial groups live and work together, they 
can then see the points of unity that exist 
between them. They can also see how 
superficial are the differences that divide 
them from others. It is not that those 
differences are to be eliminated. The 
differences are bound to continue, but the 
child should be taught to accept those 
differences as part of life. At home as well 
as ati school, he should see democracy in 
practice. He should see that give and take 
is the keynote of life. What he does not 
give to others he cannot demand for himself. 
He can have freedom for himself provided 
he is prepared to give freedom to others. 
Today the world needs a new élite of men 
and women who are perfectly at home 
wherever they may be, people who are 
the real world citizens. The educational 
structure should be so oriented as to make 
this possible. 


VALUES 
I have so long talked about skills and 
attitudes. I have tried to show how 


education should concern itself with the 
task of imparting useful skills and healthy 
attitudes. But what about values? Is it 
not part of the work of education to see 
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that the child is thoroughly acquainted with 
the values which man cherishes as his most 
precious treasure? Suppose there is no 
attempt made by teachers and parents to 
teach the child what is right and what is 
wrong, is it not likely that he will then go 
drifting in an uncharted sea? Is it fair to 
deny him the benefit of the experience of 
his ancestors over the centuries? The most 
likely result of such denial will be that 
while the child will be intelligent and 
efficient in work, he will perhaps be without 
any morals. Can any society survive long 
when most of its members are corrup* ? 
How would we like the idea of an out- 
standing scientist or philosopher or writer 
being without morals? Is it not the very 
con‘radiction of education that an educated 
man should be an unscrupulous man, a man 
without any sense of right or wrong? What 
is the utility of education if it does not 
teach the principles of good moral conduct, 
honesty, love of truth, or self-restraint? If 
the gcal of education is perfection, a child 
must first be taught to be honest. Honesty 
should be his first and last lesson. Speaking 
of evolution Julian Huxley once said that 
man’s evolution was not biological but 
psychological, ideological instead of physio- 
logical. In the last analysis, a man’s success 
is to be measured not in terms of money, 
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power, social status or the amount of 
knowledge he has acquired; it should be 
measured in terms of his moral virtues. 
Julian Huxley, again, said that man’s most 
comprehensive aim was not mere survival, not 
pere numerical increase, increased control 
over the environment but a greater fulfil- 
ment, fuller realization, of more possibilities 
by the human species collectively and more 
by its component members, individually. 
Call it religion or call it ethics or ‘call it 
by whatever name you like, some sort of 
device has to be found by which man can 
learn what, in the words of Einstein, is ‘ the 
beauty of holiness’, or what Swami 
Vivekananda described as being ‘divine’. 

Here a question may arise: What is the 
driving force behind the educative process ? 
What is it that will make the child say to 
himself, ‘I want to progress, 
perfection, I want to combine knowledge 
with compassion, I want efficiency, but I 
want also moral excellence’? There must 
be something that will serve as a focal 
point of all his endeavours, that will make 
him unify all his faculties in order that he 
may achieve a common purpose. ‘The 
quest for truth is that common purpose. 
The ultimate goal of the whole process of 
education is—Truth. 


I want 


Once at the Dakshineswar Temple the Brahmana who was in charge of the worship 
of Visnu broke a leg of the image. Pandits were brought together at a meeting to give 
their opinions, and they, after consulting old books and manuscripts, declared that the 
worship of this broken image could not be sanctioned according to the Sastras, and 
a new image would have to be consecrated. There was, consequently, a great stir. Sri 
Ramakrishna was called at last. He heard and asked, ‘Does a wife forsake her husband 
in case he becomes lame?’ ... The Pandits were struck dumb, all their Sastric 
commentaries and erudition could not withstand the force of this simple statement. 
. why should Sri Ramakrishna ... discourage mere book-learning so much? That 
new life-force which he brought with him has to be instilled into learning and education, 

and then the real work will be done, i 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
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Vedanta : An Anthology of Hindu Scripture, 
Commentary, and Poetry. Edited by Curve 
Jonson. Harper and Row, New York. 
1971. pp. 243. $6.95. 


Topay AN educated Indian must be an 
exception proving the rule. Leaving aside 
Orientalists and historians—most of whom 
are well provided with the blind spots of 
specialis‘s—how many Indians are familiar 
with what may be called the source books 
of Hinduism ? How many homes can boast 
of a copy of the Vedas, Brahma-Siitras, or 
even Sarvadarsanasarasamgraha? In how 
many homes and schools are Patañjali, 
Nagarjuna, or Ramanuja seriously or 
intelligently mentioned? In these matters, 
the fact has to be admitted, the West 
shows more interest, certainly more enter- 
prise. The present anthology, prepared by 
a former editor of Vedanta and the West 
( Hollywood ) and under the supervision of 
Swami Prabhavananda is a proof of this. 
It will serve a growing need, both in the 
East and in the West. 

The coverage is pretty wide, as its list of 
conten’s will show. There are excerpts, 
necessarily brief, from the Vedas, Upanisads, 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, Bhagavad-Gitd, 
Bhagavata Purana, Tantras, Vedanta-Sitras, 
Bhakʻ*i-Sūtras (of Narada), Yoga-Sitras, 
the Laws of Manu, and the Astavakra-Gita. 
There are also quotations from such 
teachers as Sankara, Tiruvalluvar, Bhartrhari, 
Kabir, Sri Caitanya, Mira Bai, Tukarima, 
Ramaprasada, Tulasidisa, Sri Ramakrishna, 
Swami Vivekananda, Swami Brahmananda, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Sri Aurobindo, and Ramana Maharshi. 

Swami Prabhavananda’s short, sensible 
Foreword sets the tone and makes a few 
pertinent points, such as: the authority of 
the scriptures does not depend only on the 


fact that they are the utterances of great 
seers, their real authority is that they are 
verifiable ; also one cannot call oneself 
spiritual un‘il one has personally experienced 
these truths ; finally, it is because India has 
always recognized the supreme importance 
of direct personal experience of the truth, 
as opposed to passive reliance on the 
teachings of others, that ib has continued to 
produce seers and saints throughout history. 
Nor are we allowed to forget that because 
the teachings are timeless and universal they 
will be of use to every sincere aspirant no 
matter what religion he may profess. The 
suggestions are sound and unexceptionable. 

It is these suggestions that provide the 
guidelines for the editor, as may be seen 
from his Preface and the introductory 
remarks to the texts introduced. He reveals 
a remarkable sense of proportion, Explain- 
ing the title of the book, he equates, 
justifiably, Hinduism with Vedanta. If one 
were inclined to be critical one might say 
that there is nothing like ‘Hinduism’, 
which is only a congeries of cultures or 
religions, subsumed under the name 
‘Vedanta’, which in itself is more than 
religion, the ur-religion, that is, the mystical 
core or element in religion. 

His other point, that ‘one can be both a 
Christian and a Vedantin’?’ may be mis- 
understood, by Christians at any rate, But 
there can be nothing but rejoicing over 
his decision to avoid stilted and ponderous 
translations such as often scare away the 
student, The translations, well chosen, are 
throughout a pleasure to read. 

The cumulative effect is irresistible. The 
surprising thing—yet is it surprising, after 
all ?—is India’s continuing concern with 
Self-knowledge. From the Rg-Veda to 
Ramana Maharshi we find but a series of 
variations on the same theme—only vipra 
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bahudha vadanti. As the editor puts it: 
“At its core, Vedanta ig based on three 
propositions. The first is that the true 
nature or Self of man (or intelligent life, 
for that matter ) 
purpose of life is to know that this divinity 
is within us, and realize its identity with 
the transcendent Godhead. Third, that all 
religions, though apparently separated by the- 
ological differences of creed and various dog- 
mas, are essentially or “mystically” the same’ 
This is no doubt the heart of the matter, on 
which it is almost impossible to disagree, 

All the same a question remains. What 
js the relevance of such self-knowledge to 
society and history, especially to modern 
society and history, so ‘confused, anxious, 
unhappy’? How are we to relate this 
Self-knowledge with science and the demand 
for social justice? One wishes this aspect 
of the situation had been brought out a 
little more clearly. 


Some say this Atman 
Ts slain, and others 
Call It the slayer : 
They know nothing. 
How can It slay 

Or who shall slay It ? 


is God. Second, the. 
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But for this lacuna, which the -editor 
could easily have taken care of, this selection 
is almost a model, revealing samples of 
maturity, inwardness, and the inmost theme 
of an ancient and exhaustless culture, which 
must always be a culture of consciousness. 
When the inner riches are reflected in the 
outer, that will be the day of our salvation. 
This is the task for the One World that 
has come upon us. Never was the need for 
wisdom more urgent. Inner/outer, matter/ 
spirit, individual/group, we need both. Else, 
as Sri Ramakrishna used to say, we shall 
be light! weight. 

Here are brought together some unerring 
insights from the everlasting Sastras of the 
‘supremely creative act’, insights which 
were never more needed than now. We 
look forward to a paperback, or an Indian, 
edition of this welcome anthology. 


SisiRKUMAR GHOSE 


Know this Atman 
Unborn, undying, 


Never ceasing, 


Never beginning, 
Deathless, birthless, 


Unchanging for ever, 


How can It die 
The death of the body ? 


Knowing It birthless, 
Knowing It deathless, 
Knowing It endless, 
For ever unchanging, 
Dream not you do 

The deed of the killer, 
Dream not the power 
Is yours to command it. 


BuHAGAVAD-GITA 


INTERCULTURAL NEWS 


An Uruguayan Looks at Gandhi 


A symposium entitled ‘Truth and Non- 
violence in Gandhi’s Humanism’ was 
organized by Unesco, in consultation with 
the Indian National Commission for Go- 
operation with Unesco, in Paris in October 
1970 on the occasion of Gandhi’s birth 
centenary. Among the thirty-three well- 
known personalities who participated in the 
symposium was Anibal del Campo, Professor 
of History of Philosophy and Metaphysics 
at the University. of Montevideo, Uruguay. 
We reproduce below the address given by 
Professor del Campo at the second working 
session of the symposium, which is given in 
the report published in book form, under 
the title Truth and Nonviolence, by the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, New Delhi, on 
behalf of the Indian National Gommission 
for Co-operation with Unesco, to whom due 
acknowledgement is given. 


When one analyses nonviolence, one tends 
to forget that there are certain intermediary 
terms that one should not ignore. These 
are an integral part of the whole notion of 
ahimsa and satyagraha. In particular, the 
notion of sacrifice, the notion of suffering 
and the notion of courage. Gandhi said 
that fear was the atheism of the heart. He 
said this because he was aware of the fact 
that a soul full of fear was a soul without 
faith, a soul that has no roots, in the 
deeper sense of the word. But at the same 
time this notion was also a part of those 
elements which are indissolubly and 
ontologically linked together. 

Another vital element in the dimension 
of Gandhi’s world was poverty. He did not 
have in mind the misery and wretchedness 
which degrades man and compels him to 
do servile work to save his own life. What 


he had in mind was deliberate poverty, 
renunciation of everything that is un- 
necessary. The appropriation of what is 
not necessary was looked upon by him as 
robbery. He insisted on this intentional 
poverty because it expressed his deepest 
convictions, He believed that the fate of 
man depended on the cultivation of such 
poverty. The idea obviously had consider- 
able influence on his economic thinking. 
An economy based on the desire to satisfy 
the ever-increasing requirements of modern 
civilization is not in the line of Gandhi’s 
thought. That was not the type of economy 
he had in mind. What he wanted was an 
economy cut to man’s measure. 

Economics, according to Gandhi, did not 
constitute an autonomous process which 
just unfolded and developed on its own; 
rather, it was a product of man’s activity 
and his free will. Between man and 
economics there are numerous intermedi- 
aries. Economics, in actual fact, is what 
makes it possible for our physical body to 
develop. It is the combination of elements 
which makes our life possible. What Gandhi 
did not want was this gigantic economic 
structure which produced far more than 
was necessary to satisfy the basic needs of 
man. And he saw deeper. He asked himself 
why man, having at his disposal economic 
and other kinds of tools, was still unable 
to eliminate poverty, wretchedness, misery, 
and hunger from the world. That was for 
him a crime of omission. 


TRANSFORMATION OF MAN 


Does one liberate man through economics 
or does one liberate economics by first 
liberating man? For Gandhi the liberation 
of man is the aspect on which stress must 
first be laid. He advocated the transforma- 
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tion of man because he did not believe in 
what an eminent author, Martin Buber, 
has called a moratorium on ethics, as an 
effective means to achieve a revolutionary 
change in the social condition. Indeed when 
we intend to change economic and social 
life abruptly, we are told that for the time 
being we must not give heed to ethical 
values, because we are immersed in a 
revolutionary process. But, precisely, this 
was for Gandhi an untrue position. 

Another great apostle of nonviolence, a 
South American, Reverend Helde Camara, 
in an interview that he gave in Paris a 
few years ago, said: ‘To arrive at the 
revolution of man we must first promote 
a new kind of cultural revolution. For if 
the people’s mentality does not change in 
depth, the reform of structures, the reform 
of the basis will remain a dead letter. I 
address myself particularly to the younger 
generations of the under-developed countries. 
I ask them: why go for power when you 
still have not developed the methods of 
applying this power to your countries? Up 
to now you have been taught the methods 
which are valid for the developed countries. 
But in your countries, it is moral pressure 
that you have to exercise. Try and prepare 
yourself for the responsibilities that will be 
yours in a few years. You know fully well 
that material and physical under-develop- 
ment results in moral and spiritual under- 
development. Remain in your countries 
and teach your people the principles of 
nonviolence which are so basic to any new 
strategy of world development’ And he 
added: ‘Only men who achieve inner 
unity, only men who have the universal 
element in their selves, only these will be 
able to be the real revolutionaries . of 
nonviolence.’ 

Gandhi advocated the complete trans- 
formation of men ; and for this transforma- 
tion, one of his important tools was 
education. He aimed at the re-education of 
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character, and he sought to achieve this by 
giving them an ashramic or collective 
education. This last is one of the most 
important elements in Indian culture for 
the training of personality. Gandhi felt that 
by training the personality of men one 
would achieve a true revolution, since all 
revolutions are based on a -transformation 
of education. That is why for Gandhi it 
was the very core of the problem, The 
two elements which formed its base—truth 
and nonviolence—always went together. It 
is only in their perspective that Gandhi 
saw the liberation of India. The liberation 
of India was not based on material values 
or on historical co-existence, but on a moral 
and religious vocation which goes back to 
the Upanishads and the Veda. What is 
most important was education because only 
education could get the upper hand over 
materialism, to which the people of India 
were exposed. 

Gandhi had never said that he formulated 
any principles which could not be changed. 
All that he said was that, as far as he was 
concerned, they could not be changed, but 
that others could perhaps reinterpret them 
in other ways. His thought was entirely 
anti-dogmatic. Indeed throughout his life, 
he carried out a number of experiments 
with himself. But whatever he did, he did 
not necessarily impose on others, although 
he was very strict with himself. He did not 
forget what the Buddha had said. Speaking 
to his disciples, the Buddha had asked : 
‘Would you then, mendicants, thus knowing, 
thus seeing, say this: “Esteemed is our 
teacher, and out of esteem for the teacher 
we say thus” ?’ ‘Not so, revered sir’, 
answered the disciples. ‘What you say, 
mendicants’, continued the Buddha, ‘is not 
what you yourself know, yourselves perceive, 
yourselves have comprehended ?? ‘It is so, 
revered sir’, answered the mendicants. 
Gandhi was very close to that approach 
and could have said like the Buddha: 
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‘Accept not what you hear by report, 
accept not tradition, do not hastily conclude 
that “it must be so”. Do not accept a 
statement on the ground that it is found 
in our books, nor on the supposition that 
“this is acceptable”, nor because it is the 
saying of your teacher.’ 


EDUCATION Is Lire ITSELF 


Another element in the educational 
concept of Gandhi was manual work. He 
had great regard for what could be achieved 
with men’s hands and feet. Indeed he used 
to say, “there is no point in developing the 
brain only. One has to develop one’s brain 
through one’s hands. If I were a poet, I 
would write a beautiful poem on the 
possibilities of the five fingers of one’s hand. 
Those who do not know how to use their 
hands get little profit out of education. 
They are like one who sings false notes 
without feeling the music. Books are never 
sufficiently interesting to hold the interest 
of the mind. The mind begins to wander. 
Only manual work brings you back to 
reality.” Rabindranath Tagore had also 
taken up this problem. Kaka Kalelkar once 
said: ‘One must learn to eliminate those 
social standards which symbolize exploitation.’ 
Today one tends to say that a person is 
cultured if he does not use his hands, It 
is necessary to correct this concept of 
culture and spirituality and recognize and 
embellish the moral and spiritual qualities 
of the different occupations of the working 
classes. And that was for Gandhi completely 
right. Tagore, himself a poet, spoke highly 
of the nobility and dignity of the humble 
tasks of those who worked in his university. 
One can say the same of education in the 
Indian ashrams, the community education 


’ which establishes such intimate links between 


persons of one community. In the kibbutzim 
in Israel you have community life which 
measures the life of man as a function of 
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work. But before the kibbutzim, much of 
this was known in India long ago, 

In the same sense, Aryanayakam has said : 
‘In one sense the definition of the ashram 
transcends every other definition, It is not 
a system of education.” He says: ‘It is 
at once a way of life and a living 
community, The ashram is based on the 
recognition of the basic truth that education 
is not only a preparation for life but it is 
life itself. That is why education can be 
given and received through the participation 
of all in a community which voluntarily 
accepts a discipline, the aim of which is 
clear? Kalelkar also says: ‘An ashram is 
not an educational centre. It is a retreat, 
a home; it is a sort of community shelter 
for people who have a common vision of a 
purer, nobler, and richer life’ And he 
adds: ‘An ashram is not necessarily a 
centre of renunciation, an exile from life. 
This type of ashram often hides the defeat 
and frustration of those who seek refuge in 
it. Though tolerated in India, it has never 
inspired her authentic humanity. The 
genuine ashrams are centres of hope, 
struggle and repose—hope of a better life, 
struggle for the victory of the spiritual 
forces over the non-spiritual forces, and 
repose based on the harmonious integration 
of the legitimate requirements of life and 
in which conflicting ideas can find a 
terrain for reconciliation. The ashram, in 
fact, is a society in miniature. If we 
elaborate an ideal life in a suitable and 
ideal environment it will be possible to 
assemble creative energy, and the energy 
thus assembled will be able to produce a 
broader and better society. The ashram is 
a place where one attempts to carry out 
great and noble human experiments.’ These 
in main are the basic traits of Gandhi’s 
notion of education, what he called Basic 
education. 

Much has been said here about the 
distinction between ethics and politics, and 
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between economics and politics, and about 
the difference between the ethical man, the 
economic man, and the political man, But 
never had Gandhi countenanced any such 
distinction. He had said, ‘Those who say 
that religion has nothing to do with politics 
do not know what religion means’. He felt 
that all these things were closely and 
intimately linked. Therefore, it is possible 
to assert Gandhi’s importance at a time like 
ours, when everybody speaks of demystifica- 
tion, demythologization,  desacralization, 
secularization, and so on; when these ideal 
elements are being thrown out, on the 
ground that they are not practically useful ; 
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and when we mutilate everything that 
raises us up. As the German thinker, 
Eduard Spranger, has put it: ‘There are 
two concepts of man which are at the base 
of two different kinds of education. One 
conceives man as a mere point of inter- 
section, a scene where there are interacting 
cultura] influences, alien opinions, processes, 
and determinations ; the other as a centre 
of ethical decision, of inner spiritual 
responsibilities and forces? Gandhi’s ideas 
belong to the latter: his teaching ennobled 
us and took us up to the heights, in 
the search for another level of life and 
action, 


Nor to believe in the possibility of permanent peace is to disbelieve in the godliness of 
human nature. Methods hitherto adopted have failed because rock-bottom sincerity on 
the part of those who have striven has been lacking. Not that they have realized this 
lack, Peace is unattained by part performance of conditions, even as a chemical 
combination is impossible without complete fulfilment of the conditions of attainment 
thereof. If the recognized leaders of mankind who have control over the engines of 
destruction were wholly to renounce their use, with full knowledge of its implications, 
permanent peace can be obtained. This is clearly impossible without the Great Powers 
of the earth renouncing their imperialistic design. This again seems impossible without 
great nations ceasing to believe in soul-destroying competition and to desire to multiply 
wants and, therefore, increase their material possessions. 


M. K., Ganput 
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Marie Thérése Delaunay 


- Miss Marie Thérése Delaunay, a psychol- 
ogist from France, stayed at the Institute 
in September. A student of Vedanta 
philosophy, Miss Delaunay has been studying 
various scriptures for a number of years. 
In her physiotherapy clinic she tries to 
incorporate WVedantic teachings into her 
therapeutic techniques. Miss Delaunay. said 
she came to India for spiritual stimulation 
and renewal. 


American School Teachers Study 
Contemporary India 


A group of twenty-four school teachers 
from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, stayed 
at the Institute in August. The group, 
composed of four secondary-school teachers 
and, nineteen elementary-school teachers, 
received grants to study contemporary India. 
Their six-week study-tour of India took them 
to various places including Bombay, New 
Delhi, Calcutta, Baroda, Madras, Jaipur, 
Mysore, Agra, Bangalore, and Kashmir, 

_ When asked what brought them to India 
and what they expected to gain from their 
study of contemporary India, the Bucks 
County teachers explained it this way. The 
school years at the elementary and secondary 
levels in the United States, as everywhere 
else, are vital years for the children ; it is 
perhaps the only time in their lives when 
they are in close communication with their 
teachers, During these impressionable years 
the teachers cannot but have a great impact 
on the ch'ldren, and this places a tremendous 
‘responsibility on the teachers, The Bucks 
County school system, aware of this 
responsibility, finances study tours abroad to 
enable the teachers to Jearn and clarify for 
themselves, through direct ` experience, 
correct concepts and ideas about the 


. architecture, relationship 


cultures of the world. It is hoped that 
through personal contact with people from 
different cultures in their own homelands, 
the teachers will eradicate misconceptions 
and prejudice from their own minds and 
from the minds of the children. 

That is how a group of teachers from 
Bucks County came to India to study the 
various facets of Indian culture and the 
Indian way of living. Each member of the 
group came prepared to do research on a 
particular area of interest. For example, 
their topics included: children of India, 
Hinduism, transportation, art and crafts, 
of community 
planning and community projects, illustrated 
stories and poetry, agriculture and horti- 
culture in India as compared with that in 
the United States, urban problems, home 
remedies, and cottage industries. During 
their six-week stay in New Delhi the group 
concentrated on their projects, interviewing, 
reading, and observing. They attended 
lectures given by experts in various fields 
and visited Indian homes to exchange ideas. 

According to Mrs Ella Rhoads, one of 
the leaders of the group, the trip was 
considered an enlightening experience bv all 
the members. She said that in al] that 
they had seen and done the most meanirgful 
experiences were inevitably the ones where 
the teachers came in direct contact with 
the Indian people. 


A Truck for the Refugees 


‘The Federal’ Republic of Germany 
donated a truck and a cheque for Rs 25 000 
to the Ramakrishna Mission for its relief 
work among the refugees from Bangladesh. 
Dr K. H. Kuhna, Acting Consul-General of 
the Federal Republic of Germany in 
Calcutta, made the presentation at the 


Institute on 1 September. 
satwananda, Secretary of the Ramakrishna 


Mission Saradapitha, Belur, Howrah, 
received the donation on behalf of the 
Mission. Mr G. Hablet, Consul of the 


Federal Republic of Germany in Calcutta, 
Swami Nityaswarupananda, Secretary of the 
Institute, Swami Lokeswarananda, Secretary 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama at 
Narendrapur, Swami Gahanananda, Sec- 
retary of the Ramakrishna Mission Seva 
Pratishtan, Calcutta, and Swami Abjaja- 
nanda, Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Ashrama in Shillong were present. 

The money will be used to purchase 
blankets and clothing for the refugees in 
Assam and Jalpaiguri and the truck will be 
used to carry relief materials, 


International Guest House 


- Among those who stayed in the Institute’s 
International Guest House last August were 
the following : 

Mr S. R. Blackwell from New Zealand ; 

Miss M. T. Delaunay a psychologist from 
France ; 

Dr Paradise Narasimha “Rao, ‘an 
organic chemist and a Research Professor at 
St Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas, 
U.S.A. ; 

Miss Betty Sue Robinson, a graduate 
student of history at Columbia University, 
New York, U.S.A. ; 
© Mr and Mrs Dipak Kumar Ray, both 
physicists working in Paris, France. 


Library and Reading Room 


The number of books in the library in 
July and August was 56,303 and 56, 710 
respectively, 2,958 books were lent in July 
and 2,460 in August. 8,793 and 7,392 books 
respectively were issued for reference, and 
the average daily attendance in the reading 
room was 452 and 394 respectively. In the 


Swami Suddha-. - 


reading room there were 2ZU indian 


periodicals and 117 foreign ones. 


Junior Library 


In July the Junior library 1 had 376 
members, and in August 378. The library 
contains 1,585 books. In July and August 
277 and 205 books respectively were issued 
for home reading, and the average number 
of readers per day was 11 and 12 
respectively, ` 


Children’s Library 


In July and August the Children’s library 
had 899 and 904 members respectively. The 
daily average number of readers in July 
was 26 and in August 28. The number of 
books issued for home reading was 673 and 
578 respectively. The Children’s library has 
4,318 books. 


Student? Day Home 


In July and August the average daily 
attendance in the Students’ Day Home: was 
66 and 53 respectively, while the daily 
average of students taking meals in the 
canteen numbered 58 and 48 respectively. 
During these two months the daily average 
number of library books issued was 115 and 
80 respectively. 

Children’s Hour 

In July the Children’s Hour centred 
around Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya. 
Akhil Neogy’ ( Swapan Budo) gave a brief 
outline of the life of Bankim: Chandra. 
There were also songs, recitations, and 
narrations presented by the children before 
an audience of 80 children and adults. 

In August the children had their own 
story ‘hour, The songs, recitations, and 
stoties they selécted centred around a 
patriotic theme. They especially enjoyed 
singing the patriotic songs. There were 100 - 


‘children and adults present. — 


OCTOBER CALENDAR 
All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


October 9 A European City in the Middle Ages 


Speaker: J. U. Oblau 
Director, Max Mueller Bhavan, 
Calcutta 


Président: Barun De, M.A., D.Phil. 


Professor of History, “ 
Indian Institute of Management, 
Calcutta 

October 16 Genetics in Human Welfare 


Speaker: A, K. Sharma, D.Sc., FINA. 
Professor of Botany and Head of the Departir 
University of Calcutta 


President: P. K. Bose, D.Sc., F.N.A. 
Formerly Head of the Department 
of Chemistry, Bose Institute, Calcutta 


October 30 Some Recent Philosophical Approaches to Religion 


Speaker:  Pritibhushan Chatterji, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
Acting Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Calcutta 


President : Nalini Das, M.A. 
Principal, Bethune College, 
Calcutta 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Songs, Recitations, ‘and Stories 
MAHATMA GANDHI GALPA ÅSAR 
Saturday, 30 October, at 4.45 pm. 
(Junior and Children’s Libraries ) 


wet eee eee ee M 


At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


Nationalism and Internationalism in the Present Context 


Speaker: Debi Prasad Chattopadhyaya, M.A., PhD., M.P. 


Minister of State, Health and Family Planning, 
Government of India 


President: S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta 


DISCOURSES 


On Tuesdays, 19 and 26 October 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
Tur Soctan PHILOSOPHY oF 

Swami VIVEKANANDA 


Santwana Dasgupta, M.A. 
Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Head of the Department, 
Bethune College, Calcutta 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 
ursday, 28 October 
p-m. (in Bengali ) 


On Fridays, 22 and 29 October 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
SRIMAD-BHAGAVATAM 
Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


. IN THE MAHABHARATA 
i Chakravarti, M.A. 


ORIGINAL sin is unity become duality. 


Baupetare (1821-1867) 


> him [ Baudelaire ] with men who are important first because they are human 
new experience, and only second because they are poets. 


T, S. Enor 





OUR ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS | 


Sri Ramakrishna the Great Master 
(3rd Edn) (calico) 25 
The Gospel of Sn Ramakrishna 
(Sth Eda.) (calico) 25 
Sri Ramakrishna 2 
Sayings of Sr: Ramakrishna (9th Edn) 5 
Saying of Sri Ramakrishna (calico) 6 
Ramakrishna Upanishad (4th Edn.) 1 
Tales and Parables of 
Sri Ramakrishna 3 
The Ramakrishna Mission, Its Ideals 
and Activities (6th Edn.) 1 
Sri Ramakrishna and His Mission 
(2nd Edn.) 0 
Sri Ramakrishna as I Saw Him 1 
The Master and the Disciple 1 
Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi 
(Swami Gambhirananda) 
(board) 12 
(Cabo) 14 
Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother 
(Swami Tapasyananda) 
(board) 12 


{calico} 13 

Swami Vivekananda, Awakener of 
Modern India 2 
Inspired Taiks (Swam: Vivekananda) 
(10th Edn.) (board) 


(calico) 
Hinduism (7th Edn.) 
Education (9th Edn.) 
The Eternal Companion 
(3rd Edn.) (ordinary) 
(calico) 
For Thinkers on Education 
(Swami Ramakrishnananda) 
Swamt Turiyananda 
The Message of Eternal Wisdom 
(Swamt Ramakrishnananda) 
God and Divine Incarnations 
(Swami Ramakrishnananda) 
Sri Krishna, the Pastoral and King- 
maker (Swami Ramakrishnananda) 
(5th Edn.) 
(board) 
(calico) 
Adventures in Religious Life 
(3rd Edn.) (board) 
(cloth) 


Sri Rudra Prasna 
Isavasya Upanishad (7th Edn.) 


w & NW WN NAW 


Life of Sri Ramanuja 


OAU Awe 


Special discount of §1% to subscribers of Vedanta Kesari (English) 


Kena Upanishad (6th Edn.) 

Katha Upanishad (9th Edn.) 

Prasna Upanishad (6th Edn 

Mundaka Upanishad (7th Edn.) 

Mandukya Upanishad (8th Edn.) 

Tanttiriya Upanishad (4th Edn.) 

Aitareva Upanishad (4th Edn ) 

Chandogya Upanishad (ordinary) 

(calico) 

Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 

(2nd Edn.) 
(ordinary) 
(calico) 


Mahanarayanopanishad 


Srimad Bhagavad-Gita 
(Swami Vireswarananda, with 
Sridhara‘s Gloss) (2nd Edn.) 
Bhagavad-Gita : the Song of God 
(6th Edn.) 
Upadeshasahasri (4th Edn.) 
Atmabodha (3rd Edn.) 
Yatindramatadipika 
Snmad Bhagavatam : the Wisdom 
of God (3rd Edn.) 
Stotraratna (3rd Edn.) 
D vine Life (Sth Edn ) 
The Ethical Philosophy of the Gita 
The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagataja 
(ordinary) 
(calico) 
Universal Prayers (in the press) 
The Prince of Ayodhya (ordinary) 
(calico) 
Vedic Religion and Philosophy 
(5th Edn.) 
Vakyavritti and Atmajnanopadesha- 
vidhi: (2nd Edn.) 
Devi-Mahatmvam (Chandi) (2nd Edn.) 
Thus Spake Sri Ramakrishna 
Thus Spake the Holy Mother 
Thus Spake Vivekananda 
Thus Spake the Buddha 
Thus Spake Sr Krishna 
Thus Spake the Christ 
Thus Snake Prophet Mohammad 
Thus Spake Guru Nanak 
Thus Spake Sankara 
A Man of God 
Path to Perfection (7th Edn.) 
Consolations (5th Edn.) 
Women of India (5th Edn.) 
Spiritual Life 


Ramakrishna Vijayam (Tamil) and Ramakrishna Prabha (Telugu) 


Please ask for the detailed catalogues of our English, Tamil, and Telugu Books 


-- SRIRAMAKRISHNA MATH, Publication Dept., MADRAS 4 
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IT SEEMS 
TO TAKE 
A LONG TINE 


TO GROW 


BUT TIME FLIES, 
Start your Savings Bank Account now. 


It's so easy. Just walk into Allahabad Bank 

and ask any of us. With only Rs. 5/- you can 

start your own Savings Bank Account right 

away. You'll be surprised how fast your savings 
row with a little regular saving. Additional 
acilities and services... - 


* Recurring Deposits * Current Account * Travellers’ Cheques 
* Fixed Deposits * Safe Deposit Lockers ¥* Agricultural Finance 
* Credit for Small Scale Industries * Credit for Professionals, 


| ALLAHABAD BANK 


Head Office : 14, India Exchange Place, Calcutta-1. 
THE BANK THAT MAKES YOU FEEL AT HOME 
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THE RAMASRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


Tur Ramarrisuna Mission Institute of Culture 
was established in 1938. Its work is founded 
upon the universal principle of the spiritual one- 
ness of all beings, Knowledge of spiritual oneness 
ia the foundation of true human relationships. 
Tt extinguishes all sense of distinction and privi- 
lege, and transforms thoughts, emotions, and 
actions into channels of service to mankind Thus 
it ıs also the true basis of world unity and peace 
and progress. 


Tue PURPOSE of the Institute is the promotion of 
thought, knowledge, and education which develop 
a consciousness of the human iace as a whole, 118 
spiritual solidarity, and the unity of its civiliza- 
tion, This education will create an allegiance to 
mankind as a community and thus provide a 
stable basis for true understanding and co-opeia- 
ton among peoples with diverse political, social, 
end religious systems that they may live peacefully 
together in a co-operative commonwealth, 


THe work of the Institute is conducted at three 
levels : the national level, the international level, 
and the world level. 


At the national level the Institute seeks to 
present a proper interpretation and appraisal of 
India’s cultural heritage and its full implications 
in the modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country and in national integration 


At the international level the Institute seeks to 
study the different cultures of the world and their 
interrelations, revealing the basic idea of each 
culture and each culture’s contribution to other 
cultures and to the overall thought of humanity. 


At the world level the Institute seeks to pro- 
mote the integrated study of mankind’s cultural 
and scientific development from the universal 
standpoint knitting the cultures together to form 
the concept of world civilization or the cultural 
heritage of mankind-as-a-whole, 


Tue Instrrure seeks to promote international 
cultural co-operation and invites collaboration 
from cultural organizations and leaders of thought 
iw all countries in furthering its objectives. 


Tue InsTiruTE aims to become a miniatue 
school of world civilization in which scholars and 
students drawn from the different cultural areas 
of the world will together pursue the study of 
mankind’s cultural and scientific development 
from the universal standpoint and create a new 
type of education which- will, establish the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual solidarity of mankind 
and provide the true basis of international cultural 
co-operation and the future world community 


Tue activities of the Institute include lectures, 
symposia, conferences, humanistic and intercultural 
studies, classes, study circles, a monthly BULLETIN, 
publications, a school of languages, and specialized 
libraries, 


THE BULLETIN, published monthly by the 
Insutute, reproduces lectures given and papers 
tread at the Insumte. The Institute invites 


scholars to send for discussion, and subsequent 
publication m the BULLETIN, papers on subjects 
which would further the purpose of the Institute 
and contribute to its work on the national, inter- 
national, or world level. 


Tur Instrrute’s building accommodates an 
International Scholars’ House, an International 
Guest House, an auditorium which seats 1,000, 
two lecture halls, a conference room, class rooms, 
a lounge and reception rooms, rooms for professors 
and scholars, and the offices of the various 
departments 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE INstTrruTe is open to 
anyone in sympathy with its aims and activities. 
An annual membership fee of Rs 36.00 or &8 00 
or £3.00 entitles members to receive the BULLETIN, 
use the library, and receive a concession of twenty 
per cent on the Institute’s publications 


All correspondence to be addressed to: 


Swami Nitya-swarup-ananda 
Secretary 

The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
Gol Park, Calcutta 29 


Telegraphic address : INSTITUTE, CALQUTTA 29 
Telephone : 46-3431 (4 lines) 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


Marie Thérèse Delaunay 


Miss Marie Thérése Delaunay, a psychol- 
ogist from France, stayed at the Institute 
in September. A student of Vedanta 
philosophy, Miss Delaunay has been studying 
various scriptures for a number of years. 
In her physiotherapy clinic she tries to 
incorporate Vedantic teachings into her 
therapeutic techniques. Miss Delaunay. said 
she came to India for spiritual stimulation 
and renewal, — í l 


American School Teachers Study 
Contemporary India 


A group of twenty-four school teachers 
from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, stayed 
at the Institute in August. The group, 
composed of four secondary-school teachers 
and. nineteen elementary-school teachers, 
received grants to study contemporary India, 
Their six-week study-tour of India took them 
to various places including Bombay, New 
Delhi, Calcutta, Baroda, Madras, Jaipur, 
Mysore, Agra, Bangalore, and Kashmir, 

When asked what brought them to India 
and what they expected to gain from their 
study of contemporary India, the Bucks 
County teachers explained it this way. The 
school years at the elementary and secondary 
levels in the United States, as everywhere 
else, are vital years for the children ; it is 
perhaps the only time in their lives when 
they are in close communication with their 
teachers. During these impressionable years 
the teachers cannot but have a great impact 
on the ch'ldren, and this places a tremendous 
responsibility on the teachers. The Bucks 
County school system, aware of this 
responsibility, finances study tours abroad to 
enable the teachers to learn and clarify for 
themselves, through direct experience, 
correct concepts and ideas about the 


. architecture, relationship 


cultures of the world, It is hoped that 
through persona] contact with people from 
different cultures in their own homelands, 
the teachers will eradicate misconceptions 
and prejudice from their own minds and 
from the minds of the children. 

That is how a group of teachers from 
Bucks County came to India to study the 
various facets of Indian culture and the 
Indian way of living. Each member of the 
group came prepared to do research on a 
particular area of interest. For example, 
their topics included: children of India, 
Hinduism, transportation, art and crafts, 
of community 
planning and community projects, illustrated 
stories and poetry, agriculture and horti- 
culture in India as compared with that in 
the United States, urban problems, home 
remedies, and cottage industries, During 
their six-week stay in New Delhi the group 
concentrated on their projects, interviewing, 
reading, and observing. ‘They attended 
lectures given by experts in various fields 
and visited Indian homes to exchange ideas. 

According to Mrs Ella Rhoads, one of 
the leaders of the group, the trip was 
considered an enlightening experience bv all 
the ‘members. She said that in all that 
they had seen and done the most meanirgful 
experiences were inevitably the ones where 
the teachers came in direct contact with 
the Indian people. 


A Truck for the Refugees 


“The Federal Republic of Germany 
donated a truck and a cheque for Rs 25 000 
to ‘the Ramakrishna Mission for its relief 
work among the refugees from Bangladesh. 
Dr K. H. Kuhna, Acting -Consul-General of 
the Federal’ Republic of Germany in 
Calcutta, made the presentation at the 
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Institute on 1 September. Swami Suddha- - 


satwananda, Secretary of the Ramakrishna 


Mission Saradapitha, Belur, Howrah, 
received the -donation on behalf of the 
Mission. Mr- G. Hablet, Consul of the 


Federal Republic of Germany in Calcutta, 
Swami Nityaswarupananda, Secretary of the 
Institute, Swami Lokeswarananda, Secretary 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama at 
Narendrapur, Swami Gahanananda, Sec- 
retary of the Ramakrishna Mission Seva 
Pratishtan, Calcutta, and Swami Abjaja- 
nanda, Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Ashrama in Shillong were present. 

The money will be used to purchase 
blankets and clothing for the refugees in 
Assam and Jalpaiguri and the truck will be 
used to carry relief materials. 


International Guest House 


Among those who stayed in the Institute’s 
International Guest House last August were 
the fol. owing : 

Mr S. R. Blackwell from New Zealand ; 

Miss M. T. Delaunay a psychologist from 
France ; 

Dr Pemmaraju Narasimha Rao, “an 
organic chemist and a Research Professor at 
St Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas, 
U.S.A. ; 

Miss Betty Sue Robinson, a graduate 
student of history at Columbia University, 
New York, U.S.A. ; 

‘ Mr and Mrs Dipak Kumar Ray, both 
physicists working in Paris, France. 


Library and Reading Room 


The number of books in the library in 
July and August was 56,303 and 56,710 
respectively, 2,958 books were lent in July 
and 2,460 in August. 8,793 and 7,392 books 
respectively were issued for reference, and 
the average daily attendance in the reading 
room was 452 and 394 respectively. In the 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


reading .room there were 220 Indian 
periodicals and 117 foreign ones. 


Junior Library 


. In July the Junior library had 376 
shemiber, and in August 378. The library 
contains 1,585 books. In July and August 
277 and 205 books respectively were issued 
for home reading, and the average number 
of readers per day was 11 and 12 
respectively. i 
Children’s Library 

In July and August the Children’s library 
had 899 and 904 members respectively. The 
daily average number of readers in July 
was 26 and in August 28. The number of 
books issued for home reading was 673 and 
578 respectively. The Children’s library has 
4,318 books. 


Students’ Day Home 


In July and August the average daily 
attendance in the Students’ Day Home: was 
66 and 53 respectively, while the daily 
average of students taking meals in the 
canteen numbered 58 and 48 respectively. 
During these two months the daily average 
number of library books issued was 115 and 
80 respectively. 

Children’s Hour 

In July the Children’s Hour centred 
around Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya. 
Akhil Neogy (Swapan Budo) gave a brief 
outline of the life of Bankim ` Chandra. 
There were also songs, recitations, and 
narrations presented by the children before 
an audience of 80 children and adults, 

In August the children had their own 
story hour. The songs, recitations, and 
stoties they selected centred around a 
patriotic theme. They especially enjoyed 
singing the patriotic songs. There were 100 - 


‘children and adults present. — 


OCTOBER CALENDAR 
All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


October 9 A European City in the Middle Ages 


Speaker: J. U. Ohlau 
Director, Max Mueller Bhavan, 
Calcutta i 


Président: Barun De, M.A., D.Phil. 


Professor of History, - 
Indian Institute of Management, 
Calcutta 

October 16 Genetics in Human Welfare 


Speaker: A. K. Sharma, D.Sc., F.N.A. 
Professor of Botany and Head of the Department, 
Universtty of Calcutta 


President: P. K. Bose, D.Sc., F.N.A. 
Formerly Head of the Department 
of Chemistry, Bose Institute, Calcutta 


October 30 Some Recent Philosophical Approaches to Religion 


Speaker:  Pritibhushan Chatterji, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
Acting Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Calcutta 


President : Nalini Das, M.A. 
Principal, Bethune College, 
Calcutta 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Songs, Recitations, ‘and Stories _ 
MAHATMA GANDHI GALPA ASAR . . 
Saturday, 30 October, at 4.45 p.m. 
(Junior and Children’s Libraries ) 


430 OCTOBER CALENDAR 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


October 23 Nationalism and Internationalism in the Present Context 


Speaker: Debi Prasad Chattopadhyaya, M.A., Ph.D., M.P. 
Minister of State, Health and Family Planning, 
Government of India 


President: S. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta 


DISCOURSES 


On Tuesdays, 19 and 26 October 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 

Tae Socta, PHILOSOPHY oF 
Swami VIVEKANANDA 
Santwana Dasgupta, M.A. 
Assistant Professor of Economics and 


Head of the Department, 
Bethune College, Calcutta 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 
On Thursday, 28 October 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 


On Fridays, 22 and 29 October 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
SrimAp-BHAGAVATAM 
Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


SRI KRISHNA IN THE MAHABHARATA 
Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. 


ORIGINAL sin is unity become duality. 


BaupDELARE (1821-1867) 


I sHoutp place him [ Baudelaire ] with men who are important first because they are human 
prototypes of new experience, and only second because they are poets. 


T, S, Envir 
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OUR ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 





Rs. Rs. 

Sri Ramakrishna the Great Master Kena Upanishad (6th Edn.) 1 00 

(3rd Edn.) (calico) 25 00 Katha Upanishad (9th Edn.) 1 50 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna Prasna Upanishad (6th Edn ) 1 50 

(Sth Edo.) (calico) 25 00 Mundaka Upanishad (7th Edn.) 1 50 
Sri Ramakrishna 2 00 Mandukya Upanishad (8th Edn.) 0 75 
Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna (9th Edn) 5 00 Taittırıya Upanishad (4th Edn.) 2 00 
Saying of Sri Ramakrishna (calico) 6 00 Aitareva Upanishad (4th Edn.) 1 50 
Ramakrishna Upanishad (4th Edn.) 1 50 Chandogya Upanishad (ordinary) 8 50 
Tales and Parables of (calico) 9 50 

Sri Ramakrishna 3 00 Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
The Ramakrishna Mission. Its Ideals (2nd Edn.) 9 20 

and Activities (6th Edn) 1 50 | Mahanarayanopanishad (ordinary) 6 00 
Sri Ramakrishna and His Mission (calico) 7 90 

(2nd Edn.) 0 62 Srimad Bhagavad-Gita 
Sri Ramakrishna as I Saw Him 1 50 (Swami Vireswarananda, with 
The Maater and the Disciple 1 50 Sridhara’s Gloss) (2nd Edn.) 7 00 
Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi Bhagavad-Gita : the Song of God 
(Swami Gambhirananda) (6th Edn.) 3 00 
(board) 12 50 Upadeshasahasri (4th Edn.) 4 30 
(Calvo) 14 00 Atmabodha (3rd Edn.) 4 00 
Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother Yatindramatadipika 7 00 
(Swami Tapasyananda) Srimad Bhagavatam : the Wisdom 
(board) 12 00 of God (3rd Edn.) 3 50 
(calico) 13 50 Stotraratna (3rd Edn.) 0 75 
Swami Vivekananda, Awakener of D vine Life (5th Edn ) 3 00 
Modern India 2 00 The Ethical Philosophy of the Gita 2 30 
Inspired [aiks (Swami Vivekananda) The Spiritual Heritage of Tyagataja 
(10th Edn.) (board) 3 09 (ordinaty) 2 50 
(calico) 4 00 (calico) 4 90 
Hinduism (7th Edn.) 1 50 Universal Prayers (in the press) 
Education (9th Edn.) 2 00 The Prince of Ayodhya (ordinary) 3 00 
The Eternal Companion (calico) 4 90 
(3rd Edn.) (ordinary) 2 25 Vedic Religion and Philosophy 
(calico) 3 50 (5th Edn.) 2 50 
For Thinkers on Education Vakyavritti and Atmajnanopadesha- 

(Swami Ramakrishnananda) 3 00 vidhi (2nd Edn.) 1 50 
Swami Turiyananda 2 00 Devi-Mahatmvam (Chandi) (2nd Edn.) 2 50 
The Message of Eternal Wisdom Thus Spake Sri Ramakrishna O 40 

(Swami Ramakrishnananda) 4 00 Thus Spake the Holy Mother 0 50 
God and Divine Incarnutions Thus Spake Vivekananda 0 50 

(Swami Ramakrishnananda) 3 00 Thus Spake the Buddha 0 50 
Sri Krishna, the Pastoral] and King- Thus Spake Sr Krishna 0 40 

maker (Swami Ramakrishnananda) Thus Spake the Christ 0 50 

(Sth Edn.) 1 25 Thus Snake Prophet Mohammad 0 40 

Life of Sri Ramanuja (board) 5 00 | Thus Spake Guru Nanak 0 45 
(calico) 6 00 Thus Spake Sankara 0 50 

Adventures in Religious Life A Man of God 4 30 
(3rd Edn.) (board) 5 00 Path to Perfection (7th Edn.) 0 40 

(cloth) 6 00 Consolations (Sth Edn.) 0 50 

Sri Rudra Prasna 0 50 Women of India (Sth Edn.) 0 25 
Isavasya Upanishad (7th Edn.) 1 00 | Spiritual Life 0 06 


Special discount of 6}% to subscribers of Vedanta Kesar! (English) 
Ramakrishna Vijayam (Tamil) and Ramakrishna Prabha (Telugu) 


Please ask for the detalled catalogues of our English, Tamil, and Telugu Books 


--- SRERAMAKRISHNA MATH, Publication Dept., MADRAS 4... 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


Turk RaMakrsHNA Mission Institute of Culture 
was established in 1938. Its work is founded 
upon the universal principle of the spiritual one- 
ness of all beings. Knowledge of_spiritual oneness 
is the foundation of true human relationships. 


It extinguishes all sense of distinction and privi- - 


lege, and transforms thoughts, emotions, and 
actions into channels of service to mankind. Thus 
it is also the true basis of world unity and peace 
amd progress, 


Tue purposs of the Institute is the promotion of 
thought, knowledge, and education which develop 
a consciousness of the human race as a whole, its 
spiritual - solidarity, and the unity of its civiliza- 
tion, This education will create an allegiance to 
mankind as a community and thus provide a 
stable basis for true understanding and co-opera- 
tion among peoples with diverse political, social, 
and religious systems that they may live peacefully 
together in a co-operative commonwealth 


Tue work of the Institute is conducted at three 
levels : the national level, the international level, 
and the world level. 


At the national level the Institute seeks to 
present a proper interpretation and appraisal of 
_ India’s cultural heritage and its full implications 
in the modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country and in national integration. 


At the international level the Institute seeks to 
study the different cultures of the world and their 
interrelations, revealing the basic idea of each 
culture and each culture’s contribution to other 
cultures and to the overall thought of humanity. 


At the world level the Institute seeks to pro- 
mote the integrated study of mankind’s cultural 
and scientific development from the universal 
standpoint knitting the cultures together to form 
the concept of world civilization or the cultural 
heritage of mankind-as-a-whole, $ 


Tar Insrrrure seeks to promote international 
cultural co-operation and invites collaboration 
from cultural organizations and leaders of thought 
in all countries in furthering its objectives. 


Tue InatmituTe aims to become a miniature 
school of world civilization in which scholars and 
students drawn from the different cultural areas 
of the world will together pursue the study of 
mankind’s cultural and scientific development 
from the universal standpoint and create a new 
type of education which- will, establish the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual solidarity of mankind 
and provide the true basis of international cultural 
co-operation and the future world community. 


Tue activities of the Institute include lectures, 
symposia, conferences, humanistic and intercultural 
studies, classes, study circles, a monthly BULLETIN, 
publications, a school of languages, and specialized 
libraries. x 


THE BULLETIN, published monthly by the 
Institute, reproduces lectures given and papers 
read at the Institute The Institute invites 
scholars to send for discussion, and subsequent 
publication in the BULLETIN, papers on subjects 
which would further the purpose of the Institute 
and contribute to its work on the national, inter- 
national, or world level. ‘ 


Tse Instrrure's building’ accommodates an 
International Scholars’ House, an International 
Guest House, an auditorium which seats 1,000, 
two lecture halls, a conference room, class rooms, 
a lounge and reception rooms, rooms for professors 
and scholars, and the offices of the various 
deparanents, 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE is open to 
anyone in sympathy with its aims and activities. 
An annual membership fee of Rs 36.00 or £8.00 
or £3.00 enzitles members to receive the BULLETIN, 
use tke library, and receive a concession of twenty 
per cent on the Institute’s publications 


All correspcndence to be addressed to: 
Swami Nitya-swarup-ananda 
Secretary 
The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
Gol Park, Calcutta 29 

Tslegraphic address : INSTITUTE, CALOUTTA 29 

Telephone : 46-3431 (4 Hnes) 
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OBSERVATIONS 


A SCHOOL OF WORLD CIVILIZATION 


Over THE last three months we have 
discussed the relevance of the Institute’s 
second and third aims to present conditions 
in the world, On the international level 
the Institute’s aim is ‘to study the different 
cultures of the world and their inter- 
relations, revealing the basic idea of each 
culture and each culture’s contribution to 
~ other cultures and to the overall thought 
of humanity’. On the world level the 
Institute’s aim is ‘to promote the integrated 
study of mankind’s cultural and scientific 
development from the universal standpoint, 
knitting the cultures together to form the 
concept of world civilization or the cultural 
heritage of mankind-as-a-whole’, We have 
shown that the Institute’s work on these 
two levels seeks to point the way, through 
the study of the cultures of the world, to 
the reorientation of man’s thought. 
Accustomed now to thinking of himself 
as part of a system of antagonistic groups, 
man must broaden his outlook and embrace 
the whole world in its scope. His inner 
perception must be deepened to awaken a 
consciousness of universal spiritual unity. 
Then the understanding will dawn that 
man, everywhere in the world, is faced with 
the same challenges from nature, nature in 
the outer, physical world and nature in the 
inner world of mind and spirit. He will 


see that the various cultures of the world 
have developed as a result of those 
challenges. 

Each culture expresses its own way of 
meeting those challenges and the insights 
gained in meeting them. At the same time 
each culture concentrates on a basic idea 
which is its genius or life-force. This 
approach to the various cultures of the 
world reveals them as expressions of one 
underlying spiritual unity. Taken together, 
they complement each other and form the 
civilization of mankind—world civilizatioa— 
for they present the sum total of the 
highest achievements of man in every field ; 
viewed individually through its own basic 
idea, each culture is a facet, one particular 
aspect, of world civilization. Thus each 
culture may be said to have a dual role. 

At the same time, however, each culture 
interacts upon every other. We have already 
shown the importance of recognizing the 
fact of relationships between the cultures, 
the genius of one complementing the genius 
of another. In discussing this fact we gave 
the, very clear example of Indian and 
western cultures, showing how the East was 
in the process of imbibing from the West 
the powers of expression and progress— 
expression being the keynote of western 
culture—that she hitherto lacked. The West, 
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on the other hand, is in the process of 
imbibing from the East ideas which will 
help her to re-establish her own spiritual 
foundations—the manifestation of the 
spiritual nature of man being the keynote 
of Indian culture—instead of depending, as 
hitherto, upon political and social manipula- 
tion of human conditions to cure the evils 
of life. 

Viewing these two cultures as responses 
to the challenges of nature, both internal 
and external nature, they may be seen also 
as man’s attempt to transcend his limita- 
tions, physical, mental, and spiritual. It is 
observable, however, that each culture 
concentrated on one aspect only, trying to 
transcend either physical limitations or 
mental and spiritual limitations. In_ this 
way it became one-sided and failed to 
achieve man’s ultimate object. Now, as 
these two cultures complement each other, 
the way is open to their integration, and 
this is what is actually taking place in the 
world today. The integration of cultures is 
not an artificial synthesis, nor is it the 
merging of one culture into another. It 
implies balance or wholeness for each 
culture. It implies the ability to transcend 
both physical limitations and mental or 
spiritual limitations. Balance or wholeness 
will be achieved by Indian culture when 
the power to perceive the underlying 
spiritual unity of all things will be equalled 
by the power to express it outwardly. 
Conversely, balance or wholeness will be 
achieved by western culture when the power 
to express outwardly will be equalled by the 
power to perceive the underlying spiritual 
unity of all things. 

The integration of Indian and western 
cultures points the way forward fer the 
whole world. When all cultures are 
integrated in the concept of world culture, 
man will recognize his ability to transcend 
all his limitations, physical, mental, and 
spiritual. He will achieve wholeness by 
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accepting and imbibing the genius of each 
individual culture, at the same time 
preserving its individuality and uniqueness. 
Only then will man live fully; he will 
awaken to the fullest possibilities of life on 
earth, aware that people everywhere are 
infinite diverse expressions of one underlying 
spiritual reality ; aware that each individual 
being is one with the one spirit of the 
universe. 

This reoriented view of the nature of 
man is the one sure means of enabling man 
to reorientate his thought and replace 
fragmentation by a world-embracing sense 
of unity. When he sees mankind as one, as 
a community, and no longer accepts the 
system of antagonistic groups as a legitimate 
basis for the conduct of world affairs, his 
concept of human relationships will be 
revolutionized. Then will he be capable of 
absorbing into a peaceful, unified whole, 
differences in -aim, outlook, and ideology, 
differences in culture, differences in values. 
In other words he will base every aspect of 
living upon the concept of the spiritual 
solidarity of mankind. 


CULTIVATION OF THE WorLp VIEWPOINT 


The question now arises, Can this 
reorientation of man’s thought be brought 
about ? Will the time ever come when man 
will see the world as a spiritual unity and 
adjust his behaviour and his relationships 
accordingly ? It seems a far cry to such a 
possibility, and yet even now the idea is 
not entirely lacking. The idea of the whole 
world as one unit recurs again and again 
in widely differing contexts. It is reflected 
in the utterances of eminent people— 
scholars, historians, philosophers, economists, 
and statesmen, and it is reflected in various 
types of organizations, It is a growing force 
and one that, if harnessed and given practical 
expression, would have the power to lead 
mankind out of chaos into concerted harmony. 


A SCHOOL OF WORLD CIVILIZATION 


Before this idea can be harnessed, how- 
ever, certain very real obstacles have to be 
overcome. ‘Those obstacles exist in men’s 
minds and in the general organization of 
society as it now exists, Ideologies, loyalties, 
affections, thought habits, traditional 
attitudes and beliefs, education, and laws 
and institutions, all work now to deny and 
oppose the idea of the world as a unit. 

Today, among those in all nations who 
ponder upon the problems confronting the 
modern world, there is discernible a strong 
current of agreement that the way forward 
for mankind is the development of a basic 
world viewpoint which will provide for the 
individual viewpoint, whether cultural, 
national, or personal, a sense of completion 
and fulfilment. The cultivation of this 
basic world viewpoint, it is agreed, is the 
ene sure means of ridding the world of its 
present fissiparous tendencies which now 
assume such a proportion as to render into 
mere mockery all man’s achievements in 
social] and individual welfare. 

The origin of the tension that now has 
the world in its grip, and that holds out 
the threat of the very annihilation of 
civilization, may be traced to the conflict 
of two opposing forces—the one making for 
fragmentation and strife, the other making 
for global consciousness and global 
organization. The former force is fed by 
ignorance and fear, and by Jong-sustained 
habitual attitudes of superiority and 
exclusivism, while the latter is mainly a 
force of circumstance, unconsciously pro- 
duced by the coming together of nations 
made possible by modern ‘methods of 
communication. But it is also fostered 
consciously, by some who are visionaries, 
those few who actually perceive global 
unity as a fact, and by others who formulate 
political and economic plans on a world 
scale and try to administer them through 
world agencies, Although a strong body of 
opinion is thus created, conscious fostering 
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of the world viewpoint Jacks, so far, 
effective planned organization. The need to 
create the psychological background, the 
social and cultural atmosphere, required for 
global political and economic administration 
has not yet been widely conceded. 
Consequently the efforts towards this goal 
that do exist, the political and economic 
plans, are largely frustrated. Seeds are 
sown, but the ground has not been 
prepared ; the new pattern of life designed 
for a cosmopolitan citizen is offered to the 
citizen who is still immersed in provincialism 
and exclusivism. This new pattern of life, 
being largely presented in political and 
economic terms, is unable to touch the finer 
responses in those to whom it is offered. 

The immediate need in the world today 
may thus be seen to be cultural education 
of a new type which will ensure the 
development of global consciousness, a basic 
world viewpoint, as the next forward step 
in the thought of man. The need for this 
forward step in thought is clearly funda- 
mental to all other needs, for, urgent and 
imperative as physical needs undisputedly 
are, the fulfilment of those needs cannot by 
itself bring to man the well-being that is 
its aim, a fact which finds ready proof in 
the modern world. 

The happiness, even the very existence, 
of the human race is thus seen to be 
dependent upon social, cultural, and 
psychological education which will ensure 
the development of a world community. 
Before such a community can develop there 
must be implanted in the minds and hearts 
of men everywhere an appreciation of the 
fact of the solidarity of mankind. The 
loyalty of every individual will be broadened 
out to embrace the world ‘as a whole ; and 
every man’s heritage will be the human 
heritage which is common to all. Through 
cultural education based on the world 
viewpoint, a world civilization will be 
brought into existence which will absorb 
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and integrate the contributions of every 
nation in every age. 

This education is of immense significance 
today in creating a new allegiance which 
is the prerequisite to global harmony. The 
limited perspectives which have so far 
prevailed, and have been found acceptable 
in assessing standards of education and 
culture, will no longer suffice. The function 
of education will now be conceived as the 
building of an individual strengthened and 
supported by the cultural heritage of the 
whole of humanity. The creative mind will 
draw upon the achievements, the highest 
attainments, not of one culture only, but 
of all cultures combined into a single store 
of multitudinous wealth. The world citizen 
will acknowledge as his cultural forebears 
the Buddha and Plato, Isaiah and Lao-Tsze, 
Cicero and Sankara, Kālidāsa and Shake- 
speare, lifting each one of these great 
minds out of the narrow confines of the 
single culture that has so far claimed him 
as its own. This does not imply a mere 
superficial acquaintance with the cultures of 
the world, but, on the contrary, it calls for a 
deep understanding of each culture to reveal 
its universal dimension, its unique contribu- 
tion to the overall thought of humanity, 
and to reveal also the fact of world culture 
as a unity with innumerable facets. 

The aim of this education is to create a 
consciousness of world civilization and to 
ensure to coming generations a world-wide 
union of minds and hearts, springing from 
the integration of all the essential insights 
now carried within the various cultures of 
the world. 


A SCHEME FoR A SCHOOL 
or Worip CIVILIZATION 


The fulfilment of the Institute’s second 
and third aims, which relate to the study 
of world cultures and the concept of the 
cultural heritage of mankind, will be 
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brought about by the development of 
education which draws upon every culture 
and is concerned with the cultural and 
scientific development of the whole world. 

Education of this kind does not yet exist 
anywhere in the world. To bring it into 
being the Institute aims to become a 
miniature school of world civilization in 
which scholars and students drawn from the 
different cultural areas of the world will 
together pursue the study of mankind’s 
cultural and scientific development from the 
universal, standpoint and create this new 
type of education which will establish the 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual solidarity 
of mankind and provide the true basis of 
international cultural co-operation and the 
future world community. 

While such a miniature school of world 
civilization could be brought into being by 
the Institute, a full-scale school, or inter- 
national university, could only be brought 
into being by international co-operation ; it 
could only be achieved through the mutual 
assistance of every nation. To stimulate 
world interest in the feasibility of such an 
international university, Swami Nitya- 
swarupananda, the Secretary of the Institute, 
drew up in 1964 a scheme for a School 
of World Civilization. Having first been 
circulated in cyclostyled form, the scheme 
was printed in 1967 under the auspices of 
the Indian National Commission for Co- 
operation with Unesco. Both forms included 
an cutline of the principles underlying the 
scheme and a Foreword by Dr S. Radha- 
krishnan, then the President of India. The 
scheme was‘ published again in 1970 in 
Education for World Civilization by Swami 
Nityaswarupananda, published hy the 


Institute. 


In introducing this scheme for an entirely 
new technique in educational methods, based 
on a confrontation of cultures, the Institute 
visualizes that the School described would 
not be an end in itself. It would be a 
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prototype of many such schools, or 
universities, placed, in the future, at 
strategic points throughout the world. 


Beginning at the topmost scholarly level, the 
influence of these Schools will permeate 
down through college and school levels to 
the nursery level, thus bringing about, in 
time and throughout the world, a radical 
change in the mentality of every educated 
person. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL 


The purpose of the School of World 
Civilization is the pursuit of the integrated 
study of mankind’s cultural and scientific 
development from the universal standpoint. 

Every culture will be studied not in 
isolation, but in the context of an integrated 
programme of study of the human civiliza- 
tion of which it is an expression. 

This study will include instruction and 
research in the whole range of social and 
humanistic disciplines and will also cover 
the impact of the findings of science and 
development of technology on the life and 
thought of modern man. 

This education will provide a TA un- 
derstanding of the cultures of the world 
and reveal the universal dimension of each 
and its unique contribution to the overall 
thought of humanity. It will reveal the 
fact of world culture as a unity of which 
the individual cultures are facets. 

The object of this education is to develop 
a consciousness of the human race as a 
whole, its spiritual solidarity, and the unity 
of its civilization ; and to create an allegi- 
ance to mankind as a community and thus 
provide a stable basis for true understand- 
ing and co-operation among peoples with 
‘diverse social, religious, economic, and 
political systems that they may live peace- 
fully together. 

Education at the School of World Civili- 
zation is designed to produce global-minded, 
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socially alert, and purposeful scholars, 
thinkers, and educators, whose ideals, 
loyalties, affections, and appreciations will 
be oriented to a mankind outlook based on 
knowledge and understanding of the vital 
role being played in the world by each 
culture, They will be purged of every kind 
of bias and prejudice and able to play 
their due part as responsible citizens living 
in a world community. 


STRUCTURE OF THE SGHOOL 


The structure of the School will be based 
upon a number of departments devoted to 
the study of the various cultures, covering 
broadly all the geographical areas, Thus 
there will be departments for the study of 
the cultures and civilizations of : 


South Asia 

South-East Asia 

Japan 

China and Tibet 

America (including Latin America } 
West Europe 

Russia and East Europe 

Near and Middle East 


_ Africa 
and so on. 
Although interdepartmental work will 
form a major part of the Schools 


programme, each department will stand as 
a separate working unit with the task of 
providing as full a presentation as possible 
of the culture or cultures to which it is 
devoted. The allotment of more than one 
culture to a department in the present 
scheme was purely for the sake of keeping 
the number of departments to a working 
minimum at this stage. In time, each 
culture should constitute a department in 
its own right, and not one culture, nor 
even one country, of the world will be 
omitted. 

The faculty and students of each depart- 
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ment will be nationals from its own 
cultural area. They will together develop 
the department into a dynamic centre of 
studies and research, where all questions 
relating to their culture will be pin-pointed 
and exposed to the fullest academic analysis 
and constructive thought. Each department 
is thus expected to achieve authoritative 
status and to lead and mould opinion not 
only within its own culture, but also in 
matters relating to that culture in the world 


at large. 


Freips or STUDY 


Attempts are constantly being made to 
_ define the word ‘culture’. The simplest 
approach might be to regard it as the 
product of man’s cultivated thought as 
expressed in such fields as literature, 
sociology, the arts, religion, philosophy, 
politics, economics, law, and so on. 

These, then, are the fields, within each 
culture of the world, that must be used 
in the attempt to reach the point where 
thought is cultivated, the growing-point of 
that culture’s thought. 

The point, in each culture, where thought 
is cultivated will be that culture’s basic 
idea, a universal truth to which it gives 
particular emphasis, and which is thus its 
genius or life-force. The life-force of each 
culture will be discovered through the study 
of its various fields of thought. It is 
therefore from this perspective that the 
School will approach the study of each 
culture. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENTS 


The departments of the School will have 
a vital role to play in establishing and 
clarifying the basic concepts upon which 
the very existence of the School must rest. 
The concept of the spiritual solidarity of 
mankind will be exemplified when, through 
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the integrated functioning of the depart- 
ments, each individual culture is seen to 
achieve its own place as a facet of the 
culture and civilization of the whole world. 

Thus the departments of the School will 
provide the framework of a miniature 
community of mankind, Each department 
will be a separate working community of 
teachers and students, all drawn from the 
countries of the culture or cultures 
represented in the department. Through the 
departments the students of the School will 
experience the fact of cultures intertwining, 
like a multiple cord, each one with its own 
distinctive place yet none independent of 
the others. Viewing his own culture in the 
context of other cultures, the student will 
learn to recognize the essential part played 
by every culture in the rich heritage of 
mankinc. 

The departments of the School have three 
main functions, as follows : 


1. Grounding in One’s Own Culture 


The first function of each department 
will be the study of its own culture. 
Similarly, the first task of every student on 
entering the School will be to acquire a 
thorough grounding in his own culture. 

This primary emphasis upon the individ- 
ual culture will constitute a major step 
forward in intercultural relations since, at 
the present time, an emotional merging of 
cultures into ‘a round table’ all too often 
masquerades as cultural unity or the 
achievement of a world outlook. Yet it is 
obvious that a group of such individuals, 
each, perhaps, ignorant of his own culture, 
and therefore not truly representative of it, 
cannot proceed far beyond superficial 
friendliness ; whereas what is essential is 
understanding, appreciation, and give and 
take, all rooted in knowledge. 

Therefore each of the departments of the 
School will present a proper interpretation 
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and appraisal of its own culture. Through 
intensive study it will reveal that special 
genius which is its life-force as manifested 
through its literature, art, social thought, 
economic system, and other fields of 
activity. It will also declare its own 
contribution to the overall thought of man, 
setting forth its own interpretation of life, 
its own way of dealing with universal 
problems. 

Only when these fundamental premises of 
his culture are clearly grasped, can the 
individual truly participate in intercultural 
exchange. The more firmly he is grounded 
in his own culture, the closer and more 
fruitful will be his contact with other 
cultures. His own knowledge and convictions 
will give him understanding and will form 
the basis of what he will give and what he 
will take in his confrontation with other 
cultures, 

Great importance is attached to this 
fundamental aspect of the teaching at the 
Schoof, and it will be one of its strongest 
features, distinguishing it from many other 
international experiments all over the world. 


2. Confrontation between Cultures 


The second function of each department 
will be the confrontation between its own 
culture and the other cultures, 

Through a programme of interdepart- 
mental and interdisciplinary studies each 
culture will be viewed by others from its 
own standpoint, the standpoint of its own 
special genius, its. unique contribution to 
human thought. 

Interdepartmental studies will also subject 
each culture to the challenge of the others. 
This challenge will arise naturally out of 
the confrontation that is taking place, and 
will thus be an extension of the normal 
tension that exists between any individual 
and his community. 

This further tension, springing from the 
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relation of the individual culture to other 
cultures, will have the healthy effect of 
enforcing within each culture discrimination 
of essential features from non-essential, 
permitting a vigorous reappraisal of both. 
The essential features, the universal values, 
may then be re-expressed in modern terms 
in keeping with the contemporary rational 
and scientific standpoint. Non-essential 
features will also be brought up to date or, 
in some cases, they will be discarded 
outright or allowed to fall naturally into 
desuetude., 


3. Forming the Concept of the Cultural 
Heritage of Mankind 


Interdepartmental studies will also reveal 
the interaction between cultures, the 
borrowing, lending, and influencing, that 
has historically constantly taken place. 

Recognition of the interplay of cultures 
leads to the third and last function of the 
departments, which will be to review every 
cultural value in the context of the overall 
thought of humanity, to reveal its contribu- 
tion to the sum total of world thought, and 
thus to knit the cultures together to form 
the .concept of world civilization, or the 
cultura] heritage of mankind-as-a-whole. 

Since each individual culture depends for 
its existence upon a basic idea, its own 
special genius and unique characteristic, it 
is the sum total of these basic ideas viewed 
from the universal standpoint that must 
form the basis of the true picture of 
mankind’s cultural and scientific develop- 
ment. Each individual culture then takes 
its place as a facet of world culture, each 
one complementary to the others. 

.It is at this point that, standing firmly 
on the basis of the individual cultures, alk 
cultural achievements will be regarded as 
human achievements and as different facets 
of the cultural heritage of mankind. Thus 
will the departments of the School serve 
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to integrate the cultures of the world, at 
the same time maintaining their individ- 
uality. The macrocosm that the world 
provides wilt be mirrored in the microcosm 
of the School. 


In this discussion of the Institute’s second 
and third aims we have shown that through 
the study of the cultures of the world 
modern man may reorientate his attitude to 
himself, his fellows, and the world around 
him. This reorientation of thought will 
release man from his present limited 
approach to life and reveal to him the fact 
of universal spiritual unity, He will see the 
whole human race as spiritually one, and 
man’s diverse cultures as expressions of that 
unity. Viewing the cultures as facets of 
one civilization of mankind, he will also 
see that mankind is one community. This 
reoriented view of mankind will, in turn, 
change the relationship between man and 
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man, group and group, nation and nation. 
It is then that man will be capable of 
absorbing into a peaceful, unified whole, 
differences in aim, outlook, and ideology, 
differences in culture, differences in values. 
Only then will he base every aspect of 
living upon the concept of the spiritual 
solidarity of mankind. 

As a natural corollary to its aims, the 
Institute has presented a scheme for a 
School of World Civilization. The School 
will provide education which will ensure 
the reorientation of thought we have 
described. Next month, in bringing to 
a close this series of Observations in which 
we have reviewed the ideas underlying the 
three aims of the Institute, we shall discuss 
further the education visualized in the 
School and show how this education can 
lead to the development of a consciousness 
of the human race as a whole, its spiritual 
solidarity, and the unity of its civilization. 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high ; 


Where knowledge is free ; 


Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic walls ; 
Where words come from the depths of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection ; 7 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert 


sand of dead habit; 


Where the mind is led forward by Thee into ever widening thought and action ; 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 
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REFORMS AND CHANGES IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


PETER VON BUTLER 


Mr Peter von Butler is Consul of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in Calcutta. He gave the following lecture at the 
Institute in July. 


Ir was in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century that Swami Vivekananda pointed 
out that liberty of thought and action was 
the only condition of life, of growth, and 
of well-being. ‘Where it does not exist’, 
he said, ‘the man, the race, the nation 
must go down.’ And it is in the second 
half of the twentieth century that, when 
asked for guiding patterns of the educational 
system in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the answer comes that liberty of thought 
and action is a very essential aim of German 
education. Of course, men can only benefit 
from this liberty if they are provided with 
the knowledge they need in a highly 
industrialized and technologically advanced 
country. 

Today alt States acknowledge and 
proclaim education as a human and civil 
right. At the same time education offers 
access to employment, material goods, and 
prestige. Consequently. the right of every 
single person to education as a basis for 
equal opportunity is also stipulated. As there 
is no standing still in technological develop- 
ment and in social progress, this basis has 
constantly to be readapted to prevailing 
conditions and prepared for conditions to 
come, The result should be education as a 
dynamic process continuously undergoing 
reforms, 

The word ‘reform’ implies a planned 


improvement from one condition to another. 
I shall, therefore, while talking about 
reforms and changes in the German 
educational system, describe the situation as 
it is at present and as it is planned for 
the future. 

In Germany in the first years after the 
Second World War it was a huge task to 
rebuild destroyed schools, universities, and 
other educational institutions. Adequate 
educational facilities had to be provided for 
the younger generation of Germans. In the 
following years, the growth and development 
of science and industry, the ever-increasing 
numbers of those seeking higher education, 
the social and political emancipation of the 
younger generation, and a general trend 
towards more democratization in all spheres 
of life were just some of the developments 
that brought about manifold changes in the 
educational field and finally led to far- 
reaching reforms. Some reforms have been 
accomplished [ong since, some are under 
way, others are in the planning stage. 

When, in 1969, the Social Liberal Federal 
Government of Chancellor Willy Brandt 
came+into power, educational programmes 
were given priority over other reform 
programmes. Meanwhile, a so-called 
‘structural education plan’ has been 
developed. It covers all the stages of 
education and will, for the first time, 
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produce a clear picture of the desired and 
necessary educational developments and 
their financial implications till the mid- 
eighties of this century, The supreme 
objective of this plan is a democratic, 
efficient, and flexible system of education, 
which is available to every citizen for his 
personal, professional, and political educa- 
tion, from pre-school to further education. 
This means that it is the ‘private advance- 
ment’ of the individual which is to be the 
keynote of this document, and not planning 
according to the demands of the economy 
and society. Only a few weeks ago this 
education plan made headlines in the 
German newspapers and became the subject 
of heated discussions between the Gov- 
ernment and the opposition parties in the 
Bonn parliament. However, agreement was 
reached on the main questions, 

To ensure better understanding of the 
various diversities in the German educational 
system, I should like to point out an 
important featute of the federal structure of 
my country. According to the Basic Law 
( Constitution) of the Federal Republic, 
the legislation and the administration of the 
entire educational system lie predominantly 
in the hands of the eleven Lander, the 
Federal states. This leaves the Central 
Government in a rather weak position. 
Therefore, each of the German Federal 
states developed its educational activities in 
the light of its own historical, geographical, 
and social background. However, several 
co-ordinating bodies have been formed to 
make possible the necessary co-ordination 
and exchange between the individual states 
and between the states and the Centre. One 
of the most important of these bodies is 
the Permanent Conference of Education 
Ministers of the States. 

Let me now roughly outline the tradi- 
tional educational system and the reforms 
affected and envisaged. My approach will 
be through the following fields: (a) pre- 
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school and school education, including 
various types of vocational training; 
(b) university and adequate education ; 
and (c) further and adult education. 


PRE-SCHOOL AND SCHOOL EDUCATION 


At present the Federal Republic has no 
uniform system of pre-school education. 
This may sound ironical in a country 
where Froebel developed the idea of the 
kindergarten which has become such an 
important institution in many, other 
countries. However, more than 30 per cent 
of all children in the age group of 3 to 5 
attend various kinds of kindergartens in the 
Federal Republic. It is one of the aims of 
the new education plan that within the 
next few years the capacity of the 
kindergartens will be doubled. Furthermore, 
better preparation for basic school will be 
stressed, _ 5 

Let us now glance at the main features 
of the present school system. School 
attendance was made compulsory more than 
a hundred years ago, and now applies to 
everyone between the ages of 6 and 18. 
The former system of eight years’ elementary 
schooling (volksschule) has, in recent 
years, been divided into a four-year basic 
school ( Grundschule ) and a five-year main 
school ( Hauptschule). These schools are 
co-educational. After the basic school, three 
courses are open to a child, each course 


culminating in a different standard of 
proficiency : 
The first course, and still the most 


popular, is after main school to embark on 
an apprenticeship in a chosen trade or 
profession at the age of about 15. During 
this period, attendance at a part-time 
vocational school is obligatory. Thus this 
so-called ‘dual system’ is a combination 
of theory and practice. It is also possible, 
without embarking on an apprenticeship, to 
attend a full-time commercial school 
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( industry, and administration careers), or 
other schools giving specialized instruction 
in some fifty different fields. There are also 
various types of special schools for 
physically or mentally retarded- children ; 
and schools for the blind or the physically 
handicapped are a common feature. Due 
to the large number of foreigners from 
other European countries working in 
Germany, approximately 100,000 foreign 
children at present attend German basic or 
main schools, Additional special courses are 
being introduced for them. 

The second course open to a child leaving 
the basic school is to pass on to an 
intermediate school ( Real- or Mittelschule ). 
Instruction in the intermediate schools lasts 
for 6 years and leads to the ‘ Intermediate 
qualification’. This paves the way for 
careers in industry and business or 
administration, or, after a period of 
vocational training, admission to a college 
providing specialized training. The study of 
at least one foreign language is compulsory 
in the intermediate schools, 

The third course open to the child on 
completion of basic school is instruction at 
a high (or secondary) school, which is a 
nine-year course and is preparation for the 
Abitur (examination of maturity). The 
Abitur is the general prerequisite for 
attendance at a university and other 
institutions providing higher education. 
These secondary schools specialize in the 
classicat languages, modern languages, 
mathematics plus science, or economics, 
and the schoof is selected for the 
child according to his talent or professional 
aims. 

There are also other possibilities apart 
from the secondary school which enable a 
person to acquire academic qualifications. 
Those who take advantage of these are 
persons already in service who are not able 
to attend a secondary school for personal 
reasons or because their aptitude became 
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apparent relatively late. In a secondary 
evening school ( Abendgymnasium) the 
maturity examination can be taken after 
three to four years. 

Everywhere, in elementary and ordinary 
secondary schools, school fees have been 
abolished, and in several Federal states 
teaching material is also supplied free. 
Private schools do not play an important 
role, as less than 10 per cent of the pupils 
attend them. These establishments function, 
of course, under Government supervision. 


One of the crucial points in this educa- 
tional system has always been the high- 
school entrance examination. Success or 
failure in this examination at the age of 
10 or 12 implied final and almost 
irrevocable decisions on educational courses 
and opportunities, and on the future career 
and life. In order to encourage all parents 
to send their gifted children to high school 
and to give a chance also to the great 
number of ‘late developers’, a more flexible 
adjustment period is to be created during 
which the children can opt for another 
course according to their changing aptitudes. 

This is one of the reasons—despite many 
remarkable improvements in recent years— 
why substantial changes in the existing 
schoo! system have been provided for in the 
Government ‘Education Report’. These 
reforms comprise the following innovations, 
among others : 


(a) School commencement age to be 
brought forward to the age of 5 by 1980. 
This measure is based on the changed 
concept of the child’s readiness and ability 
to learn. 


(b) Reform in the primary school to 
include’ particularly the introduction of 
modern mathematics, a basic understanding 
of the natural sciences, and early introduc- 
tion of a foreign language, 


(c) All types of school (basic school, 
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main school, intermediate school, and 
secondary school) are to be amalgamated 
into the ‘integrated comprehensive school’, 
and to be concentrated in a single school 
campus. Persons attending such a school 
are not tied to any rigid course of studies. 
In agreement with the teaching staff, and 
according to proficiency and knowledge, 
the children can make a flexibly arranged 
syllabus the basis of their attendance ať 
the school. 

(d) There will be only two school-leaving 
certificates, one after 10 years of schooling 
for all children ( Abitur I), the other after 
12 years of schooling (Abitur II), pre- 
requisite for higher education. 


(e) Within secondary education, school 
attendance is to be reduced from 13 to 12 
years. 


(f) In vocational training, in addition to 
the existing facilities, ‘intensified full-time 
schools’ are to come into operation. 


Unriverstry EDUCATION 


Let us now turn to the subject of higher 
education. More than any. other part of 
the educational system, higher education in 
the Federal Republic may be characterized 
as being a dynamic mixture of tradition 
and experiment. It has its roots in the 
European tradition, but it has developed 
along specific lines of its own which dis- 
tinguish it markedly from the educational 
pattern of other European countries. The 
oldest German universities were founded 
600 years ago (Heidelberg 1385, Cologne 
1388), and for many years they have 
played a leading role in European aca- 
demic life. All German universities are 
State universities, Their traditional guiding 
pattern which is based mainly on the ideas 
of the great German scholar and educa- 
tionist Wilhelm von Humboldt can be 
summarized as follows : 
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(a) Teaching and research are closely 
connected, Both teaching and research 
take place at the university. 


(b) Teaching and research are free from 
political or ideological commitments, The 
State establishes and maintains the univer- 
sities, but refrains from intervention in 
their internal affairs. 

(c) Academic freedom, also applies to 
freedom in learning. The student is not 
tied down, like the pupil in school, to a 
rigidly fixed schedule. He is expected to 
use his own initiative in organizing and 
coping with his studies. It is customary 
for students to change universities several 
tires, 

The traditional German university is 
divided into a number of faculties such 
as the faculties of law, medicine, philos- 
ophy, and so on. The rector, as head of 
the university, is elected annually or every 
two years by the senate which is composed 
of professors and some student represen- 
tatives. 

Students enter the university after they 
have obtained the high-school ‘certificate 
of maturity’ which carries with it the legal 
right to admission. The holder of this 
certificate may take up his studies at any 
university or equivalent institution accord- 
ing to his own choice. At present in some 
fields certain restrictions have been imposed 
due to overcrowding. The usual duration 
of studies—depending on the study field— 
is four to six years. The studies end with 
the appropriate final examination i, a 
State examination or diploma, the latter 
being recognized as equivalent to the 
Master’s Degree in India, At present there 
are forty-six universities in the Federal Re- 
public and forty-five institutions of equal 
status ( academies of art, colleges of music, 
theological collegés, teachers’ training 
colleges, and colleges devoted to special 
fields, such as economics, agriculture, veter- 
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inary medicine, and so on). The number 
of students rose to approximately 420,000 
in 1970 out of which about 25,000 are 
foreigners. One third of the students are 
women. 

_ Let me now enumerate some of the main 
developments that caused changes in 
German university life : 

(i) an increase in students exceeding all 
estimates. Since 1960 the number of uni- 
versity students has risen by more than 
50 per cent ; 


(ii) demands for adequate student partici- 
pation in the decisions of the university, 
and abolition of the omnipotence of the 
full-fledged professors ; and 


(iii) widespread student unrest and dis- 
content since the second half of the sixties. 
Demands for a review of university struc- 
tures, constitutions, and curricula. 


No one doubts today that substantial 
qualitative and quantitative reforms are 
necessary in the field of German higher 
education. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that in recent years considerable 
improvements have been achieved. Among 
the reforms affected are: 


1. The foundation of eleven new univer- 
sities, partly or fully in operation, within 
the last ten years. 


2. Six new universities in the planning 
stage. 


3. The abolition of university fees for all 
German students. 


4. The reorganization of administrative 
structures and university constitutions in 
some states, e.g., change from the rectorate 
system (rector elected annually or every. 
two years) to’ the presidential system 
( president, elected for several years, head- 
ing the university) and a change from 
faculties to departments or special branches. 
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5. The better representation of students, 
assistants, and non-academic staff in’ the 
university bodies, e.g., in the senate, (the 
recently elected President of the Berlin 
Free University is, for instance, not a pro- 
fessor but an assistant professor in his 
thirties ). 


6. A wide range of Government scholar- 
ship facilities and interest-free loans to stu- 
dents (at present 160,000 students are 
granted Government scholarships ). 


As I have already mentioned educational 
matters are mainly within the responsibil- 
ity of the German states, not of the Federal 
Government. The Federal states individ- 
ually, however, were not always able to 
solve their educationaf problems properly. 
Fortunately, since 1969, the prior condi- 
tions have been created under Constitu- 
tional law for the participation of the 
Federal Government in the costs entailed 
in the extension of existing universities and 
colleges and the building of new ones, and 
for a Federal law setting forth the general 
principles governing the system of higher 
education. 

Scarcely has any law in the Federal 
Republic been so intensively discussed in 
public—objectively and polemically—in the 
last few years as the. draft of a university 
skeleton law was in 1971. This first law for 
the regulation of university education 
throughout the Federal Republic has as its 


_ objective the provision of a new course for 


further development within the university 
system in matters of cardinal importance. 
Let me summarize the main points of this 
new law: 


(a) The main aim is the organization 
of ‘integrated comprehensive universities’ 
which will embrace all the traditional forms 
of higher education, such as universities, 
engineering and technical colleges, art 
schools, and teacher training colleges. In 
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this way there will evolve a diversified range 
of grades, interrelated courses, and final 
exams, and with it the Jong-sought-for 
elasticity and permeability of an educational 
system. 


(b) There will be more democratization, 
which means limitation of the supremacy 
of the professors, reorganization of the 
administration, and changes in staffing 
patterns. Outdated hierarchies and personal 
states of dependence will be removed. 


Further salient points are : 


(a) The reform of study courses and 
examinations as a permanent university 
commitment, ie, a new definition of study 
content and aims. 


(b) The participation of all university 
members, including workers and students, in 
self-government in accordance with the 
principle of functional joint co-operation, 
and co-determination of all members with 
due regard to the weightage of their office 
or position. 


These reforms also provide for the co- 
operation of trade unions, employer 
associations, and Government officials in 
various committees on university questions. 
At the same time, State influence is growing 
in the originally independent university 
sphere, as the universities alone have not 
always been able to solve their problems. 
This brings together students and professors 
in their struggle against the influence of 
the State, while, on the other hand, they 
disagree considerably on the issue of 
student-co-determination. 

Pictures of Chairman Mao and others are 
not only to be seen on the walls -of 
universities in Calcutta. German universities, 
too, have become favourite places for 
varous kinds of political activities. The 
active participation of students in political 
discussions is welcomed in the Federal 
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Republic as a valuable contribution 
towards live democracy. Extremist and 
destructive developments, however, are 


closely watched and curbed if they are 
unconstitutional. 


FURTHER AND ADULT EDUCATION 


Having dealt with the school and 
university situation, let me now mention a 
third important sector of education in the 
Federal Republic. This comprises further 
education and adult education. 

In this field various possibilities are 
offered. The most important facilities are 
the ‘institutes of further education’ 
( Volkshochschule ) run by communities and 
the State, of which we find more than 
1,200 in West Germany. Another 5,000 
non-independent institutions of further 
education are largely run on a part-time 
basis. In addition, there are such institutions 
organized by trade unions, the industrial 
associations, and the churches. At present, 
efforts are being made to develop further 
education into an independent area of 
education, including new activities. The 
better opportunities which are offered to the 
young generation by a reformed educational 
system should also be made available to 
working adults. Some of the significant 
features of future further education now 
under discussion are : 


1, Educational leave, paid by the employer, 


‘to be granted on request to employees for 


educational purposes. This additional release 
from work will also serve as an incentive 
for further individual educational efforts in 
the steadily increasing leisure-time in the 


. years to come. 


2, Improved facilities for the training and 
retraining of workers to enable them to cope 
with the changing conditions of technical 
progress and economic developments. 
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3. Schools and universities will include 
further education as an integrated part of 
their teaching programme. 


Modern technology, opens up another 
path in this field. This is television courses. 
Participants are instructed through pro- 
grammes on television and are given the 
opportunity to complete the courses with 
a State examination. Without having to 
interrupt regular employment, by participat- 
ing in the ‘TV College’ one can acquire 
technical school qualifications in widely 
varying subjects, such as English, history, 
industrial management, and technical draw- 
ing. The first successful experiments in this 
field started in 1967. 

As I have already mentioned, all these 
planned reforms cannot be accomplished 
overnight, especially in a country with a 
federal structure and a living democracy. 
Various problems have to be overcome, not 
the least of which are the financial 
implications, although the allotments for 
education and science in the Federal Budget 
of 1971 have already been increased by 45 
per cent in comparison with last year’s 
budget. 

We are also well aware that the best 
educational plans are not of much value as 
long as they are not carried out by 
qualified people. This raises the question of 
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teachers and professors, Will there be 
enough of them, especially when a lower 
teacher-student ratio is increasingly sought ? 
How can we attract more people to this 
profession in a country like Germany where 
over-employment prevails? Will they be 
adequately trained? As reforms of the 
educational system definitely call for 
reforms of the teacher-training system, they 
have been included in the reform pro- 
grammes. 


I have not so far mentioned the role of 
the family in education. Although it is not 
part of the educational system we consider 
this role to be very essential and in no 
case will it be limited by any Governmental 
measures. The stress of modern society, 
however, weakens the position of the family 
in this regard. Schools and other educa- 
tional institutions automatically have to take 
over part of the family’s tasks in child 
education which imposes an even greater 
responsibility on these institutions, 

It was stated at the beginning that 
education is considered a human right 
which provides a basis for equal opportu- 
nities. This basis should continuously be 
improved. Therefore we advocate and 
encourage close co-operation in the cduca- 
tional field with countries in the East, the 
West, and in the Third World. 


By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child and man—body, 
mind and spirit- Literacy is not the end of education nor even the beginning. It is only 
one of the means whereby man and woman can be educated. Literacy in itself is no 
education. I would therefore begin the child’s education by teaching it a useful 
handicraft and enabling it to produce from the moment it begins its training. Thus 
every school can be made self-supporting, the condition being that the State takes over 


the manufactures of these schools, 
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THE RELEVANCE OF MYSTICISM 


SisirkKUMAR Guosz, M.A., D.Phil. 


Dr Sisirkumar Ghose is Professor of English and Modern 
European Languages at Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan. He is 
the author of Aldous Huxley, The Later Poems of Tagore, 
Mystics and Society, and other works. The following lecture 
was given in August, 


Wuar ts the relevance of mysticism to our 
times ? Not so little as many love to think, 
Paradoxically, the relevance may be precisely 
in the fact that we have failed to make 
it relevant and living. The modern world 
has no doubt given its own verdict, a stiff 
alternative: either/or, either mystics or 
society, A neat division of labour, this 
dividing the spirit from the world ; but the 
matter may not be so simple as that. It 
is true that throughout history attempts 
have been made to have done finally with 
questionings which have been declared to 
be insoluble—or non-existent—by logical 
thought, and to persuade men to limit their 
activities to the so-called practical and 
immediate problems of their material 
existence. But such evasions, as Sri 
Aurobindo has pointed out, are never 
permanent. ‘Mankind returns from them 
with a more vehement impulse of inquiry 
or a more violent hunger for an immediate 
solution. By that hunger mysticism profits 
...? (The Life Divine, New York, 1951, 
p 6). This is what is happening to our 
world today. Briefly, mysticism is com- 
mensurate with man, the ‘messenger of 


being’ (Heidegger). Every soul is an 
Aphrodite. We may put it a little 
differently. The spiritual aspiration is 


innate in man, for he is, unlike the animal, 


aware of imperfection and limitation and 
feels that there is something to be attained 
beyond what now is: this urge towards 
self-exceeding is not likely ever to die out 
totally in the race. Man without mysticism 
is a monster. 

Mysticism, which may be defined as a 
protest on behalf of the total man, or ‘the 
art of finding a harmonious relationship to 
the whole of reality? (Radhakamal 
Mukherjee), may change, it cannot die. 
We have not seen the end of it yet. 
Initium ut esset homo creatus est, that a 
beginning be made man was created { St. 
Augustine, De Ciditate Dei). 

Every crisis brings us back to the 
beginning. In his Study of History Arnold 
Toynbee tried to suggest that the break- 
down of civilizations was the very condition 
for the rise of what he called the higher 
religions. And the mystical element in 
religion is of the essence. One is not 
surprised, therefore, that in the midst of 
the multiple disasters of our time, behind 
the red and redder revolutions, more and - 
more eyes are turning towards mysticism as 
the last hope or the only chance. A 
practical, integral mysticism could be that 
dénouement of which the poets have sung, 
Tennyson’s fifth act : 
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And yet be patient. Our Playwright 
may show 

In some fifth Act what this wild 
Drama means. 


Is not mysticism, the evolution of conscious- 
ness, the truest form of the unfinished 
evolution or revolution? This cannot be 
done from outside or by compulsion. As 
Jung emphasized, modern man is once 
more in search of his soul. This, no 
doubt, is the basic truth or cure of our 
predicament. The search for the self is 
moved by the self. ‘He who has chosen 
the Infinite has been already chosen by the 
Infinite’ It is a fact that the choice is 
sole. As Eckhart said, if you are to 
experience this -noble birth you must depart 
from the crowd. A mark of the authentic, 
the mystical encounter is what man does 
to himself, his decision, his date with 
destiny. It-cannot be helped if most people 
are afraid of that encounter with reality. 
Tt is true that, as a rule, the mystics 
have stayed on the outskirts of life and 
society, ‘They do not mix -well, these 
mystics ...” (Hocking, The Meaning of 
God in Human Experience ( London, 1963 ), 
p. 348). But this—flight of the alone to 
the Alone—is not their only or ideal role. 
Instead of remaining for ever odd and 
aloof, as the ideological stray, representing 
the eccentric performance of a rare 
psychological type, the mystics may one day 
be the creative centre of a new social 
order. In this respect not only have the 
mystics been misunderstood, it would seem 
the mystics have -misunderstood themselves 
and their role. Mysticism which has often 
been looked upon as a way of escape is, 
in fact, an escape from ego and ignorance 
and a direct encounter with life in depth. 
As its main ‘concern is with the Real, or 
‘the need to be real’, it must be held to 
be a realizable ideal, both for the individual 
and society at large. Ideals are meant to 
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be embodied and not gazed at. So far men 
have sought freedom from society, now we 
may have to seek freedom in and for 
society. The antinomy of self and the 
world must admit of a saner solution. As 
Ranade put it, ‘a Mystic who is not of 
supreme service to society is not a Mystic 
at all’, (History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. 7: Indian Mysticism: Mysticism in 
(Maharashtra (India, 1933), Preface, p. 
28). Not the name for something primitive 
and passé, the mystic is for ever our con- 
temporary ‘and the pioneer of an untrodden 
future, Symbols of the ascent of man, the 
mystics rise into another world while 
remaining here. 

© Has there been, one wonders, some 
miscalculation somewhere ? Why else should 
present-day society be so hagridden, such 
a thorough disappointment? Maybe we 
have not been sinful so much as ignorant, 
at least unwise. The sin of pride has been 
there always, indeed, since the days of the 
European Renaissance there has been a 
boom in the trade. As Shakespeare put it : 


But man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 

- Most ignorant of what he’s most assurd, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 

heaven, - . ; 
As make the angels weep. f 
( Measure for Measure, I1.ii.114) 


But most ignorance is vincible. Some 
apes are teachable. Are we witnessing on 
the- modern scene, the recovery of a lost 
language, a hidden wisdom? It could be 
that ; the only way, perhaps, to settle old 
accounts, to set right the old imbalances. 
Is , the time-spirit once more pointing 
towards ends and means which we have so 
far neglected or set aside? Is the stone 
which the builders rejected to become the 
cornerstone? Are we not being obliged, 
under pain of quittance, to take a decper 
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view of human possibilities, of ape and 
essence ?—a closer look at the potentialities 
of our mental and psychic energies, and of 
a social harmony which has never been 
made real? As Myers has pointed out, the 
conscious self of each of us does not 
comprise the whole of consciousness or of 
the faculty within us. There exists a more 
comprehensive consciousness, a profounder 
faculty, which remains for the most part 
only potential. Based on that assumption, 
mysticism, shy to illumine, may yet be the 
light we need, the light we lost ( during 
the so-called Enlightenment ). Men are no 
longer fooled by the pretensions of the 
Age of Reason, the limited models of the 
economic man, the unethical progress of 
technology, the regimented State (‘the 
cold-blooded monster’, as Nietzsche called 
it). To accept these unhappy versions of 
contemporary sociology, and the low view 
of human nature on which these are based, 
is to accept the part for the whole, the 
disease for the cure. It can only lead to 
worse difficulties, ultimately to the abolition 
of man, 

As ‘knowers of the realities of the 
spiritual world’ (Annie Besant), the 
mystics emphasize positive and perennial 
values. They are not likely to forget the 
sanctity and freedom of the person, and 
the right methods for bringing about desir- 
able social and individual reform. If for no 
other reason, in sheer self-defence, we have 
to take note of the mystic way, its 
experience, doctrine, metaphysics, psychol- 
ogy, no less than its social model since it 
has one, however imperfect the approxima- 
tion. Behind the veil we are probably 
moving towards an Age of the Spirit. 

Among recent writings which - have 
focused attention on the subject—partly, one 
suspects, because of a catchy title and 
treatment—is Arthur Koestler’s The Yogi and 
the Commissar (London, 1947). Accord- 
ing to Koestler, the issues of modern 


life depend upon two types of people or 
attitudes. The dilemma is one of Change 
from Without and Change from Within. At 
the end of his study Koestler confesses : 
‘Neither the saint nor the revolutionary can 
save uS; only the synthesis of the two. 
Whether we are capable of achieving it, I 
do not know.’ (p. 256) The implied 
pessimism of that conclusion is what we 
have to combat, 
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To the question: How can the mystics 
help us and what have we to learn from 
them ? the answer is not too difficult. As 
Dean Inge pointed out, our troubles are 
due to a false standard of values. Mysticism, 
not an unexamined life, is a criticism of 
the life we lead and most of its assumptions. 
Briefly, the mystics or contemplatives will 
help us in at least four significant ways. 
First, they will help to correct our 
inadequate and mischievous world-views. 
Secondly, they will point to the right 
methods for making this world-view 
effective. Thirdly, this they will do not by 
an ‘escape’ but by adding to life, by 
providing better and alternate ways, Finally, 
they will modify the bases of our group 
life, if the group is ready to fulfil the 
necessary conditions of change. In the 
deepest sense mysticism will be a revaluation 
and remaking of the life we lead, 

To believe Jacques de Marquette 
( Introduction to Comparative Mysticism ), 
mysticism seems to be able to solve most 
of the dilemmas confronting our generation 
in nearly all avenues of thought and 
activity. This may be hoping for too 
much, but the suggestion is not to be 
treated lightly either. It will not be easy ; 
there is now only a thin line between 
education and catastrophe, 

Some of the functions of the mystical 
way or attitude cannot help being negative 
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or proscriptive ; for instance, in exposing 
the fallacies of violent revolution (‘The 
more violence, the less revolution’) and the 
present obsession with force as the sole 
midwife of social change. But, as Aldous 
Huxley reminded us, the mystics are a 
channel through which a little knowledge 
of reality filters down to our human universe 
of ignorance and illusion, A totally 
unmystical world would be a world totally 
blind and insane. Can anyone doubt it? 
The mystics represent a type of person or 
mind which the Establishment does not and 
cannot produce. Yet the institution which 
affects to see in the mystic an enemy of 
the people is excommunicating one who is 
perhaps more fitted to keep in touch with 
the renewal of life, its deeper sources, than 
any other. The mystics are the salt of the 
earth, and the salt has lost none of its 
savour, As Al-Ghazali said, God does not 
deprive the world of them, for they are its 
sustainers. 

The modern mind is allergic to a mystical 
orientation or restatement. The doubt 
usually centres round a group of four or 
five issues or ideas; these are mainly ideas 
about human evolution, civilization, science, 
and the technique for heightening individual 
and social behaviour. Let us take up each 
of these, briefly. Mysticism, as we have 
said before, is not an unexamined life. In 
fact, both its theory and practice are based 
upon characteristic discriminations. 

First, the mystics break through the 
prevailing naturalistic determination; or 
determinism. That is they do not explain 
—or explain away—the higher by the lower. 
The wiser among them see spirit and matter 
as poles or rhythms of the same Existent 
or Reality. A simple theory, but not so 
easy to live out! Admitting an evolutionary 
world-view the mystics believe, if they do 
not know, that man and mind are not the 
last terms of evolution. Also that, along 
with the mental development of man, the 
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early process of another evolution has been 
taking place, a movement towards states of 
consciousness beyond the mind. As Lecomte 
du Noiiy said, evolution is not ended. 
There are miles to go. 

Agents of this emergent evolution and 
consciousness, the mystics are its ‘ transitional 
forms’. Mark of man’s coming of age, 
they form one of the profoundest variations 
which the race has so far produced. On 
the basis of his studies in human personality, 
F. W. H. Myers arrived at the conclusion 
that it was within the power of the 
mystics to hasten our evolution in ways 
previously unknown. Pioneers of awareness, 
they are the true avant-garde. But, as 
Zaehner pointed out, perhaps all mystics are 
born before their time. 

Modern, secular man, dressed in his brief 
authority, thinks otherwise. All our values, 
he insists, are values of reason and 
civilization. That is, in his view the mystic 
js an enemy of both. What, he asks, is 
the contribution of the mystic folk to this 
common stock of human progress? Two 
of the usual charges brought against the 
mystic minority have always been: first, 
that theirs is not real knowledge ; secondly, 
it has no social utility. But the mystics 
speak from first-hand experience and may 
be said to possess the only kind of 
knowledge that matters. As for the 
pragmatic test, so crudely applied, it is not 
valid or final. A thing is not true because 
it succeeds. As Brother Lawrence warned : 
‘Let us not amuse ourselves to seek or to 
love God for any sensible favours ( how 
elevated soever) which He has done or 
may do for us. Such favours, though never 
so great, cannot bring us near to God. ...’ 
(The Practice of the Presence of God 
(London ), p. 109) This is a lesson which 
our age has yet to learn. We have begged 
the God of Machine for favours, that is, 
for physical siddhis, and now our civiliza- 
tion is challenged by their very offspring. 
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The will to power has Jed to an ultimate 
nihilism and homelessness, Frankenstein’s 
monster is no longer a myth but a reality. 
The mystics alone know how to exorcise 
the devil by shifting our level of activity 
and awareness, not a small service to a 
beguiled body of men. 

The mystic’s real service, however, is not 
to solve human problems in an all-too- 
human way—by machinery or by compul- 
sion. It is rather to help us to get beyond 
secular and human values, to provide a 
new ground of being from where to operate, 
to see differently and to work differently. 
Few civilizations, imperfect societies, have 
understood this aim or approximated the 
ideal. Perhaps civilization (as we have 
known it) is not enough. Its motives may 
have to be revised, the goals reset. 

As it is, the men of God have, after a 
time, broken away from the men of the 
world, virtually turned their backs upon 
society. After all it was easier to reject 
than to transform. The divorce has tended 
to be a permanent stance. For a long 
time a deep conflict has characterized the 
situation : one would not tolerate the other. 
The withdrawal of the sage and ascetic to 
the margins of society has been variously 
and unfavourably described : Hocking calls 
it ‘world-flight’, Schweitzer ‘world nega- 
tion’, It was not St Anthony’s aim, we 
are told, to reconcile Christianity with 
culture ‘but to ‘keep them apart’. Eastern 
monastic parallels easily suggest themselves. 
For the sake of the spirit the seeker was 
once prepared to renounce the world, 
renounce rather than, perhaps, regenerate. 
Modern man, on the ‘contrary, has preferred 
to renounce the soul for the sake of worldly 
powers. Neither in ‘isolation is enough, 
neither is the right way. 

' It igs an open question whether the 
mystics were not partly justified in ‘keeping 
away from the unwilling’ and uncompre- 
hending world arid ‘its ways. In any ‘case, 
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are they any worse than our political 
bosses who run to the other extreme, who 
force and manipulate their fallible formulas 
upon us, formulas which can only worsen 
the situation and lead to ultimate collapse ? 
It is good to know. what the mystics think 
of the politicians : ‘ Politicians do not know 
the nature of reality. If they did, they 
would not be politicians, they say. 

Politicians apart, the mystics have to 
meet a set of objections from the scientists, 
the priests and prophets of the present 
cycle of civilization. The human mind has 
a thirst for explanation and an explanation 
in terms of identity appears to be 
inherently plausible. To the scientific view 
matter or energy seems to be the ultimately 
real. The mystic, on his part, speaks of the 
spirit as absolutely real. It alone ts. To 
unite the two poles—matter and spirit— 
would be an act of much-needed recovery. 
This is what the great visionaries have done. 
They have given us a unified field theory, 
so to speak, unifying all the levels and the 
law of their essential harmony. It is 
towards this, which some have called the 
‘next higher development of Man’, that 
evolution tends, and it is the way to heal 
the ancient quarrel between physics and 
metaphysics. The hope for this has been 
expressed from both sides, from the side of 
the mystics no less than from the side of 
the scientists. Man is the meeting-ground 
of different levels of reality. Scientists of 
the self, the mystics know more of this 
multiple nature of man, the subl’minal, the 
subconscious, the irrational, and the supra- 
rational in man, than the prevailing puerile 
and profane psychology. 

This does not mean a wholesale rejection 
of science, the machine, and the role of 
reason in society. No, we only say with 
Dean Inge that the intellect is in no way 
false to itself in recognizing its limitations. 
( Mysticism in Religion) Indeed it is in 
the due honouring of ‘higher Reason that 
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Mysticism, will at last come into its own’ 
(E. Herman, The Meaning and Value of 
Mysticism (London, 1922), p. vii). Whether 
the intellect will be a help or a hindrance 
depends upon the person and the manner 
in which it is used. Our own hypothesis 
is that in order to cover all the facts—all, 
not merely some of them—we have to 
admit the law of levels or a hierarchy of 
the real. This the physical sciences and the 
modern mind are unwilling to do. That is 
why it is sometimes said that an exclusively 
scientific picture of the world is distorted 
and, if you like, unreal. It is distorted 
and unreal because, paradoxically, men of 
science combine an incompetence to deal 
with the purely qualitative aspects of 
reality with a certain highly developed 
special competence in regard to the purely 
quantitative aspects. They have no right 
to claim that the product of such 
competence or specialization is a complete 
or adequate picture of reality. In the 
simple but telling words of Leo Spitzler, 
without a belief in a human soul, there is 
no science, But, as Evelyn Underhill pointed 
out, because mystery is horrible to us, we 
have agreed for the most part to live in a 
world of labels (Practical Mysticism ). 
Bergson, on the other hand, felt that the 
mystical summons up the mechanical. In 
other words, the world’s body, now grown 
bigger, calls for a larger soul. 

Not many see the connexion between. the 
impoverished reality of science and the 
modern philosophies of meaninglessness, the 
cult of the Absurd, the despair, hopelessness 
and violence of a society sick unto death. 
What is the remedy? Long back Rufus 
Jones, among others, gave the necessary 
diagnosis and cure: We have conquered 
the outward world, but the conquerors are 
not ‘at home’ in the universe. We have 
immensely improved the means of life, but 
failed to discover the meaning and 
significance of lfe. We must explore’ the 
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‘labyrinthine ways’ of our own selves. We 
now need a ringing call of ‘Inward Ho’. 
The mystics have been ringing that bell 
for ages. Few, alas, have listened. Radical 
as the mystic is in his assertion of ‘the 
essential worth of life’, it is only among 
the mystics, of all schools, that there is a 
general recognition of the high destiny of 
man, It is they alone who have not caved 
in when almost everybody else has. The 
future lies with them more than with any 
other single group of people, 


Man Creates His Destiny 


This brings us to our final issue. Planning 
or revolution is now all the rage. But one 
may doubt if social ends are best served 
by being thus set exclusively in the 
foreground of the mind. Secularism, 
humanism, and other merely political and 
economic revolutions have their limitations. 
The thinkers of the Left .no doubt think 
otherwise. In his Faith, Reason and 
Civilization, Harold Laski, then a leading 
light of the Leftist intellectuals, warned us 
that our victory will be thrown away 
unless we devote it to great ends. And 
what are the great ends? These, Laski 
tells us, are the ends achieved by the 
Russian Revolution. Well, the Soviet (or 
the Chinese ) achievements are not to be 
denied. Yet, as an Indian sociologist, 
Radhakamal Mukherjee, put it, in spite of 
the significant socialist revolution an 
adequate and enthusiastic ethical conscious- 
ness can flourish only among people who 
are deeply interested in what is more than 
man, and to whom mysticism opens out a 
more-than-human channel to the strivings 
after. Goodness, Love, and Beauty. Accord- 
ing to the economist, Keynes, the day is 
not far off when’ the economic problem 
will take the back seat, where it belongs, 
and the arena of the head and heart will 
be occupied or reoccupied by our real 
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problems. It is these real problems that 
the mystics have always been concerned 


with. The mystics, incidentally, are not 


obliged to be politically or intellectually 
reactionary ; this is a popular error. It is 
also wrong to say of these gentle but 
genuine revolutionaries that they are the 
most vehement propagandists in history 
(Hocking). The truth that the mystics 
are concerned with is not for sale. The 
difficult alchemy, the transformation of man, 
is not a product for propaganda. As for 
the transformation of the neighbour into 
oneself ( paratmaparivartana ), the task of 
the Bodhisattva, it is a task for the 
individual to solve. No party or preaching 
can do it for you. The challenge is quite 
simple: What are you going to do about 
it? Let no one imagine that this is an 
easy task. The law is and always has been 
to struggle and the fight has lost none of 
its fierceness by being transposed from the 
material to the spiritual plane ( Lecomte 
de Noiiy, Human Destiny ). 

Is it so small a thing that, in spite of 
deviations and the half truths of an 
experimental evolution, the mystics have 
faithfully guarded the secret of knowledge, 
at which man must arrive one day, the 
secret that without a change of conscious- 
ness nothing worth while will ever endure ? 
As mature men, they know the simple but 


frequently forgotten truth that a perfected- 


world can never be created by men or 
composed of men who are themselves 
imperfect. In other words, a change from 
without, however well-intentioned, is not 
enough. What is needed is a corresponding, 
if not prior, change from within. Whether 
there will ever be in history a large 
number of people or groups willing - and 
able to undertake such a profound change, 
within and without, is another matter. 
But if this is not the way, there is no 
other. ‘God is not mocked.’ 

But why despair? Mysticism flourishes 
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best in the dark hours of history ( Joseph 
Bernhart ). It is significant, as Evelyn 
Underhill has emphasized, that many of 
the mystical. experiences are reported to us 
from periods of war and distress, that the 
stronger the forces of destruction appeared, 
the more intense grew the spiritual vision 
which opposed them. At all times, the 
intelligent being carries within him the 
wherewithal to surpass himself. How to 
relate or accommodate the transcendent 
urge in our social setting is a yet unsolved 
task or potentiality. We will be judged by 
the answer we find or give to this ultimate 
problem. Here is an unfinished revolution 
or evolution. Of course it will not happen 
in a hurry and any ‘false socialization’, 
any instant attempt to take the Kingdom 
of Heaven by storm, is bound to 
boomerang. The realizing of a spiritual 
society must be among the mystic’s final 
gifts of creativity. Rightly tackled, the - 
polarities of nature and spirit, technique 
and transcendence, East and West, might 
find their long-delayed solution and take the 
first step towards the family of the future, 
and a human history. 

It is a hopeful sign that, in the midst 
of the modern anarchy, the double crisis, 
of civilization and of evolution, the voice 
of the mystics, ‘a man whom the sciences 
have never known’, rings out clear and 
bold. In the confusions of twilight, the 
mystics represent the call of the hero to 
which something in man cannot but 
answer. For the mystics, crisis, dilemma, 
and disharmony are the very condition of 
victory. They are not afraid of it, since 
they have conquered it within themselves. 
Is it too fond a hope to expect that one 
day their victory will also be ours? We 
must remember W. E. Hocking’s assertion 
that human life as we find it is not free, 
sacred, and immortal. It must be made 
free, its sacredness must be conferred upon 
it; its immortality must be won. In these 
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respects we are the creators of our 
destiny : even beyond the humanistic limit; 


the world of our destiny shall be what 


we believe and make it. 

Not truant to society but its saviour, the 
mystics wait in time for the Eternal’s hour, 
the substance of things hoped for, the 
passage from Noosphere to Theosphere- 
Though their functions are not exhausted 
by it, the secret of our social strivings may 
lie with them. The land which they see 
and report to us is the land towards which 
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humanity is going. Something is afoot in 
the universe. Theirs is the most active 
workshop of universal fulfilment. But 
whether the mystics will or can fulfil their 
true social function—to purify the language 
of the tribe, to rise to another world 
while remaining here—will depend as 
much on the mystics as on society, ‘The 
light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not’ (St. John 1:5). 
Will that be our epitaph or shall we learn 
before it is too late ? 


Ir there is an evolution in material Nature and if it is an evolution of being with 
consciousness and life as its two key-terms and powers, this fullness of being, fullness of 
consciousness, fullness of life must be the goal of development towards which we 
are tending and which will manifest at an early or later stage of our destiny. The self, 
the spirit, the reality that is disclosing itself out of the first inconscience of life and 


matter, would evolve its complete truth of 
~ matter. It would return to itself—or, if its 


being and consciousness in that life and 
end as an individual is to return into its 


Absolute, it could make that return also,—not through a frustration of life but through 


a spiritual completeness of itself in life. 
chequered joy and pain of self-discovery 


Our evolution in the Ignorance with its 
and world-discovery, its half fulfilments, its 


constant finding and missing, is only our first state. It must lead inevitably towards 


an evolution in the Knowledge, a self-finding and self-unfolding of the Spirit, 


a 


self-revelation of the Divinity in things in that true power of itself in Nature which 


is to us still a Supernature, 
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WHEN we celebrate the birth anniversary 
of a great man, and more so when it is a 
centenary, our celebration ought not to end 
in mere ritual or hero worship or idle 
nostalgic reminiscences. There should be a 
purpose behind it, and what better purpose 
could there be than educating the youth 
of the country, the real architects of its 
future? Yet ‘it is precisely here that we 
fail nowadays ; and we are bound to fail. 
The youth of today are far more distant 
from us than they have ever been before, 
so distant that it is difficult even to start 
a dialogue. This ever-yawning gulf, unless 
something is done about it immediately, 
“may lead to nobody knows what dark 
future. One may lament this, but it is a 
fact. How, then, to make the young take 
lesssons from the life of a stalwart like 
Deenabandhu Charles Freer Andrews ? 
Most of Andrews’s activities belong to 
the period of history from 1904 till his 
death in 1940. The sufferings of the poor 
and the exploited took him from country 
to country. He was in India, he ran to 
South Africa, came back to India, went 
to Australia, Fiji, China (Hongkong), 
Malaya, Burma, Kenya, and Canada. He 


çame back to India, and went over and 
over again to his own country, England. 
Wherever he went it was with the sole 
mission of standing by the side of the 
sufferers and removing their distress. Every- 
where he exposed the appalling injustice 
done to them, injustice in all fields of 
life—social, political, economic, and even 
religious. He exhorted them to assert their 
rights unflinchingly, and he expostulated 
with men in power, the real exploiters, and 
often he had considerable success. He was 
unsparing in his fight against evil and 
injustice, ~ 

These are the facts of history and the 
youth of today would not demur. They 
are even prepared to pay him homage for 
these achievements. Yet they receive his 
message coldly. They refuse to take lessons. 
Precociously self-conscious and standing at 
the parting of the ways between the old 
and the new, they ask for the philosophy 
behind his actions. They will judge the 
activities and, therefore, the actor himself, 
by the appropriateness of that philosophy, 
and, what is characteristic of youth, they 
are suspicious of everything that smacks of 
religion and spirituality. To them, the 
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spiritual life is merely foggy and romantic ; 
like a moonlit night it casts only a sweet 
shadow over the rugged facts of reality, 
and lulls those who are already dozing into 


sleepy non-resistance ; which is very helpful, 


to others who are out to exploit them. 
The .crux of the whole thing is that, 
like the stalwarts of old, Christ’s faithful 
apostle, Deenabandhu Andrews, did all 
that he wanted to do in the -name of 
religion. Little wonder, then, that the 
youth of today have missed his greatness. 
Andrews is not alone in this predicament. 
The giants he worked with, Gandhi and 
Rabindranath Tagore, tend also to be 
equally neglected. Yet who among us 
would wish their teachings, in words and 
achievements, to go unheeded by posterity ? 
What is needed is a new interpretation. 
Youth will listen if only we speak to them 
in a language they” understand. The 
language they are at home with is that of 
alienation and its conquest; and the 
activities of the active spiritual leaders of the 
old world can be interpreted in that way. 


. ALIENATION 


Whether it was Christ or the Buddha in 
ancient days or, in the recent past, Gandhi, 
Tagore, Vivekananda, or Aurobindo, we 
find these dynamic reformers always in the 
context of a world that had déveloped 
serious rifts and contradictions. There was 
alienation everywhere. Man found himself 
alienated by nature, individuals by social 
and religious customs, the poor by the rich, 
the worker by the master and his machine, 
the low by the high, juniors by seniors, the 
led by their leaders, villagers by townsmen, 
the’ conquered ‘by the conqueror, and the 
tank and file by the men in ‘power. i 

As long as the -exploiter can, by his 
cunning and strerigth, ‘keep the alienated in 
check, things appear to go smoothly. But 
sooner” or later the game jis found out. 
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The alienated begin to fret and the 
discontent ‘spreads, gaining momentum as 
time: passes, until signs of a revolutionary 
break with the past emerge and a violent 
adjustment seems likely. It is always at 
such a juncture that the world finds great 
men teaching and showing how things 
should be set right. 

Alienation generates a stifling sense of 
boredom and those who feel they are 
alienated naturally develop a passion for 
freedom ; this passion may sometimes end 
in escapism. Individuals may leave the 
society and play the part of truants, and 
when, as often happens, their passion takes 
on a spiritual flavour, individual freedom, 
pseudo-spiritualized, comes to be rated as 
more desirable than involvement in social 
relations. © Normal institutions like family, 
community, state, and so on, come to be 
regarded, too prematurely, as evils closing 
in upon one’s true being. Not that this 
type of freedom is always a vice ; but one 


must not run after it prematurely. The 
individual has his debts to others, which 
he must repay by doing his duties; and 


it is only after he has repaid his debts 
that he is “entitled to turn to his exclusive 
self. 

- The boredom of alienation has, therefore, 
to be overcome in other ways. One way 
is to persuade the alienator to behave 
properly and in accordance with that basic 
principle of humanity—never treat man as 
a means, but always as an end. Love, 
charity; (in the réligious sense), paying 
one’s due, non-violence, equality, reasoned 
democracy, justice, and so on,‘ are only 
different names for this recognition of 
every man’s dignity. At different periods 
of, extreme alienation great teachers came 
upon ‘the earth to preach these principles 
and to reorganizé the human world on the 
basis of these principles. Their teaching is 
a form of ‘religion, and is as much of 
spiritual” as of concrete social value, Yet 
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it is one-sided, leaning too heavily on the 
aspect of the exploiter; and the men in 
power often refuse to be persuaded. More 
often than not, they only tighten their 
hold. Even when they agree to reform 
they fail, for obvious reasons, to work 
according to the new teachings, and the 
world relapses into the old maladjustment, 
perhaps in a worse form. Added to this 
the teaching has another defect—it has 
nothing to do with the grand alienation 
of man from physical nature. Physical 
nature is not amenable to any persuasion 
and it does not care for punishment. 
Persuasion of the men in power, taken 
by itself, is thus no remedy. Not unreason- 
ably, therefore, modern youth condemn it 
as revisionism. Moderates, even when they 
are well-meaning, have often made the 
confusion worse confounded. But one word 
to medern youth: they would do well to 
note that no teacher who has proved really 
great has stopped with mere persuasion— 
neither Christ, nor Gandhi, nor anyone 
else. More than persuading the alienator, 
they have fought incessantly for the 
alienated. They have sided with them, 
asserted, in their behalf, their rightful 
claims and exhorted them also to assert 
their rights. If they have also persuaded 
the oppressor, that is only an additional 
performance, and some of the teachers 
have even ignored, or only passingly 
recognized, this other side. To take up the 
case of the oppressed and ask them to 
assert their rightful claims, with or without 
the policy of persuading the oppressor, is 
the second method of setting things right. 
‘With’ or ‘without’! When there are 
these two alternatives, ‘with’ is preferable 
to ‘without’. For it is more comprehensive 
and, therefore, richer and truer. If 
persuasion can go with fighting and 
assertion why avoid it? The three men 
we are about to study have shown that it 
is not merely not to be avoided but 
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is necessary for a final cure of alienation. 


Non-VIOLENCE 


Gandhi and Tagore, and their friend and 
follower C. F. Andrews, were fightingly 
on the side of the oppressed, and yet they 
never tired of persuading and appealing to 
the people who wielded the evil forces. 
They were intensely conscious that the 
oppressor was also a man and therefore of 
full human dignity, although dignity, in 
his case, was somehow paralysed in the 
vicious set-up established. It is because 
they were conscious of this that they 
constantly hammered it into the oppressor 
and urged the oppressed also to do the 
same. In so far as the oppressed have to 
appeal in this way, this is exactly what 
they call non-violence. 

Non-violence is an attempt on the part 
of the oppressed to attain freedom from 
alienation by asserting their rights and 
demanding their legitimate due, resolutely 
and without in any way hurting the 
intrinsic human dignity of the oppressor 
or—to go further than that—by positively 
taking that other humanity into confidence. 
This is undoubtedly an act of fight, but a 
fight not with the oppressor as human, but 
with the evil forces that dominate him. If, 
as often happens, even violent assertion of 
one’s freedom teaches the oppressor a 
lesson, how much more effective would the 
lesson be when the assertion, remaining as 
resolute as before, is non-violent, pointing 
all the time to the intrinsic humanity of 
the oppressor! True, in spite of non- 
violence the oppressor may remain as hard 
as before, sometimes become even harder. 
But, then, if the oppressed turns violent 
what will be the result? The old 
oppression may perforce be stopped. But 
will not a new cycle of oppression, new 
phases of alienation, begin—this time from 
the side of the erstwhile oppressed? The 
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old oppressor has not been corrected, his 
humanity is now under a grindstone. The 
old alienation has given place to a new, 
no less inhuman. A strange dialectic, with 
no solution so far! And suppose the 
oppressor is physically eliminated ; well, even 
then the problem would not be solved. 
The force of violence let loose will find 
a new prey. Alienation is bipolar. If X 
has actively alienated Y, in the very act 
of smarting under it Y too is alienating 
X, though but passively, and passive or 
potential alienation, as a standing disposi- 
tion, is more dangerous ; for in the absence 
of an actual object from which to be 
alienated it tends to fasten upon any object 
on the slightest pretext and this creates 


enemies out of friends. Marxian socialists’ 


may take note of this, Conditions in their 
socialist states are not all too satisfactory, 
and from their socialism te the communism 
they vaunt it is yet a far cry. 

This is why Gandhi, so much on the 
side of the exploited, appealed to the 
exploiter so unceasingly. Also, though he 
continued his appeal, more significantly he 
always urged the exploited to assert their 
rights but with no rancour against the 
exploiter as a man. This is the Gandhian 
religion or, if one likes, his politics—for 
there is not much difference between the 
two—a serious attempt to be man proper, 
in all relations with others, including one’s 
deadliest enemy. l 


IDENTIFICATION 


Tagore went a little further. The effective 
antidote to alienation that he prescribes is 
identification. Alienation is sometimes felt 
as conscious and sometimes not so. Where 
it is not felt as conscious it shows itself 
apparently as ‘being alienated’, as a sense 
of injured innocence as it were. As a matter 
of fact, however, the alienated is not so 
innocent. He could have identified himself, 
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in love and friendship, with the other 
party; the humanity proper in him 
demands, on the one hand, that he should 
love his neighbour, and his reason, unclouded 
by passion, shows him, on the other hand, 
that he and the other, joined in friend- 
ship and love, would each be a more 
fulfilled human, creating more and better 
reality out of the vast nature given to him. 
This creation of more and better reality 
is possible only if man has overcome his 
alienation from nature. If nature appears 
alienated it is because man himself has 
alienated it, and the only proof of this act 
of alienation is, as in the case of his 
feeling alienated from another person, that 
he can befriend nature and create new 
situations which are better and more real. 
This is conquering nature in tender love 
and bettering it, almost as one does in 
creative art. This tender conquest of nature, 
expressing itself in joyful creation, is a 
completely opposite alternative to its dry 
material conquest as seen in modern 
technological advancement. Technology, 
dehumanized from the start, only ushers in 
another deadly alienation and Marxian 
social technology is merely its twin in 
another field. Creative identification in 
love and reason is, for Tagore, another name 
for the progressive realization of God. If 
the modern generation is allergic to anything 
called God, let it be noted that creative 
identification is human through and through, 
and this is precisely what is called spiritual. 


RELIGION IN ACTION 


It is quite in the fitness of things, therefore, 
that Andrews, who was a Christian to the 
core, felt so much attracted to Gandhi and 
Tagore. He was a practising Christian and 
wrote volumes on how Christianity was to 
be concretely practised, ‘concretely’ mean- 
ing not in individualistic isolation, but in 
actual society, State, and other institutions. 
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As a practising Christian he could not have 
for his motto anything other than work— 
work with love and justice. He had 
unbounded love for all men wherever they 
were, love as much for the distressed as for 
those who were responsible for that dis- 
tress. This love, as active, had to express 
itself in concrete work, in the removal of 
the distress wherever it was. This removal 
he tried to effect in the true Christian 
way—the way of all sound religion— 
directed to man in social organizations, the 
way that Gandhi called as much Islamic 
and Christian as Hindu and one that for 
Tagore was the non-denominational ‘ reli- 
gion of man’. 

As a genuine man of religion Andrews 
had no particular affiliation to any coun- 
try, neither to his own nor even to India. 
He had his place wherever there was suffer- 
ing. He was as active for the poor of 
his own country as he was for the suffer- 
ing humanity in Africa, India, South-East 
Asia, Australia, Fiji, and Canada. The 
greater part of his activities was in India be- 
cause these people were fleeced to the bone 
by his own countrymen and also because 
he found a man like Gandhi to work with 
and one like Tagore from whom to take 
inspiration. 

Though he was so devoted to Gandhi 
and Tagore he did not spare even them 
when occasion arose, and this shows his 
untarnished love for man and for truth. 
He could ‘not stand Gandhi’s fasts which, 
rightly adjudged by him, were unreason- 
able pressure brought upon the person or 
the party such fasts were apparently 
directed against. © Gandhi did, of course, 
deny that his fasts were ever against any- 
Body : a fast was, according to him, only 
a means to self-purification. But it is 
exactly here that he equivocated. Fasting 
may or may not be a means to self-purifica- 
tion, but Gandhi ‘could not have been 
unawaré óf what it meant fto others, 
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particularly to those who, rightly or wrongly, 
took it as directed against themselves, Does 
such a fast, its self-purificatory function 
apart, appear very different from the ultra- 
modern technique called ‘peaceful gherao’ 
in which an individual is surrounded and 
confined in one place for many hours? 
Gandhi equivocated—very deliberately and 
often—on this issue, and in Gandhi that is 
politics overreaching his religion of truth 
and non-violence. Others detected, this 
equivocation, But it was C. F. Andrews 
who courageously, though without any sting, 
exposed it, and Gandhi had to take it 
kindly, though protesting all the same. 
Similarly Andrews objected to Gandhi’s 
bonfire of British goods. Discrimination 
against a particular country and, therefore, 
against the people of that country, jars 
violently with the spirit of non-violence 
and truth. Even where it is foreign goods 
in general that are destroyed, and not only 
British goods, even there it is an act of 
unreasonable preference for ‘one’s own 
people ; and, as Tagore pointed out, un- 
qualified nationalism is a form of paro- 
chialism. Self-interest is not immoral so 
long as it is on a par with the interests 
of others. What is morally bad is self- 
interest unqualified. Weightage has indeed 
to be given to a self when it is ‘unduly 
below par, and this is exactly equal to the 
weightage for anybody who is so. But even 
then there must not be rancour against 
those who are more fortunate. Justice did 
indeed demand that in the interests of 
Indian economy the importing of foreign 
goods was to be restricted, But to set fire 
to the fine products that had already found 
their way into India was only to encourage 
the alienation not only of foreigners but of 
aesthetic taste itself which, as Andrews and 
others argued, is a proud possession of 
man. The bonfire was undoubtedly a 
powerful political weapon, but that politics 
was vicious, being based on a dehumanized 
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economy on the one hand, and on crowd 
mentality on the. other, It was not politics 
that aimed at de-alienation, not politics 
which stemmed forth from humanity. 
proper, that is, religion. Tagore was of 
Andrews’s mind in this respect and he too 
spoke unfailingly against Gandhi, although 
the three remained the best of friends to 
the end. 


MATERIAL CONQUEST 


In the old world, till even the other 
day, politics was governed by dharma 
(righteousness), not by artha (worldly 
prosperity ) and kama (desire for enjoy- 
ment ). It was based on the spiritual prin- 
ciple of overall de-alienation. In the old 
world de-alienation was understood as a 
loving conquest of nature—whether in the 
physical world or in man—barring, of 
course, the errant religions of escapism. 
Modern ‘politics, on the other hand, born 
with the rise of science and technology, 
seeks to understand de-alienation, from 
beginning to end, as material conquest ; 
which means that, with the present genera- 
tion, artha and kama have taken precedence 
over dharma. If freedom and peace could 
be attained that way there would be 
nothing better ; but what we actually have 
instead is only conquests followed by con- 
quests, exposing more and more the inner 
dialectic of unceasing motion, with 
freedom and peace a far cry always: And 
tiot only that; material conquest, being a 
conquest by force, retains the primary act 
df alienation which thus never ceasing 
tends always to find, as already said, 
newer and newer objects to fasten upon, 
creating enemies indiscriminately and 
undeserved. X seeking to eliminate alien- 
ation by conquering Y' forcibly is only 
transferring his erstwhile alienatedness to 
that Y who, in turn, will go on fretting 
as X had done before and in that way 
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vitiate the world from within once again ; 
and if Y is eliminated wholesale the con- 
quest, not friendly and loving now, will 
find, as a dynamic disposition with no 
appropriate object, only unreasorable 
objects here, there, and everywhere, It is 
time now for the younger generation to 
review what material conquest has ach=ved 
so far—even the best, namely, ech- 
nology, the philosophies of naturalistic 
humanism, and the economics and pclitics 
of material conquest. The greatest justice 
will be done to Andrews, and for that 
matter to Gandhi, Tagore, Vivekanenda, 
and Aurobindo, if only this review i set 
against the idea of the Kingdom of Ged 
they preached. The Kingdom of Ged is 
the central doctrine of all religions, 


Tue Reuictous POLITICIAN 


Andrews never hesitated to voice his 
protest when he disagreed with Gandhi, 
and he even disagreed on some vital i sues. 
Before Tagore, on the other hand, he was 
as meek as a lamb. Yet probably he was 
closer to Gandhi than to the poet. Re- 
peatedly he left Santiniketan to plunge into 
Gandhi’s actional programme, whether in 
India or elsewhere. The obvious reason. was 
that he loved to do something immediate 
and tangiblefor the poor and the oppressed. 
Tagore, the poet-seer, was somehow -bove 
the suffering people. No doubt his heart 
ached for them, but he suffered move as 
a poet, his brain being in the meaatime 
occupied with the plan and philosophy for 
some permanent cure of the evils. He was, 
one might say, a poet-statesman. Ancrews, 
on the other hand, was more of a rel gious 
politician. Doubtless, he too pined or a 
pérmanent cure, but that was’ in the right 
Christian -way, the details being worked 
out in the light of Tagores and Gaadhi’s 
formulations, as we find ‘in the veumes 
he wrote. But,. decidedly, he was much 
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more actively for the immediate eradica- 
tion of the peoples sufferings, and that 
meant concrete action, not merely praying, 
philosophizing, and preaching. Gandhi, 
too, as distinguished from Tagore, was as 
much for such action, though he philos- 
ophized also, and planned with equal 
vehemence for a permanent cure, This 
explains why Andrews often fled from 
Santiniketan in spite of Tagore’s expressed 
desire that he should remain there. 

Yet as often as he left he returned. 
Why did he return to Santiniketan so 
often? Not certainly out of exhaustion by 
work, for he knew no exhaustion. He went 
back only in order to replenish from time 
to time his store of spiritual assets—to 
recharge the spiritual battery that was to 
keep the body-mind motor working effi- 
ciently. Tagore was his spiritual guru and 
Santiniketan his tirtha, place of pilgrimage. 
Tagore knew this volcanic personality and 
knew also that he could not keep him con- 
fined within the four walls of his frama. 
He knew that what he himself could do 
was not meant for a different sort of man 
“like Andrews. Installed in Santiniketan, he 
could fly the universe over on the two 
wings of philosophy and poetic planning. 
Andrews, however, was primarily a man of 
work, and for philosophy and overall 
planning he depended on Christ, and for 
broad worldly details a little overmuch 
on Tagore. Whenever he went to Santi- 
niketan it was mainly for Tagore and his 
Grama. The inmates did not always like 
him. But what could a sddhu in tatters 
and with no earthly possessions care for such 
dissidents ? Yet he loved them all as citizens 
of the Kingdom of God. The supreme 
dialectic that governed his life was: 
foreigner—Indian—Man. Essentially a man 
of Christ, he was attracted by the two near 
approaches to him—Tagore and Gandhi— 
and through their examples and teachings 
learnt again to see the Lord everywhere. 


He was simultaneously on the side of the 
oppressed and the oppressor. The oppressed 
he urged to assert their rights fearlessly, 
and at the same time he argued with the 
oppressor and often appealed to him to 
follow the right way. Keen always on the 
immediate removal of suffering, he some- 
times had to mix with the oppressors more 
than would be normally expected ; and he 
did this for another reason also—the 
oppressor was often his own countryman 
and he could argue with him on terms 
of equality. For this aspect of their 
politics of non-violence the Congress leaders 
often had to rely on him heavily, Yet the 
irony of it was that these very leaders, 
not to speak of lesser figures, sometimes 
misunderstood him, and he was even 
maligned. This pained him. But, again, he 
did not care much, He knew the British 
mind better than his Indian co-workers and 
he stuck to his policy ; in this he had the 
blessings of the wise Mahatma. Incidentally, 
it was because he knew the western mind 
that every time Gandhi was starting a fast 
he dissuaded him almost frantically. To 
the western mind such a fast (not used 
as a political weapon ) was only a puerile 
protest, and Andrews held up to the world 
an image of India that was strong, respect- 
able, and abundantly wealthy in the highest 
human qualities. 

Only towards the end of his life did his 
faith in the intrinsic goodness of man show 
some signs of cracking. He found the rulers 
too obstinate to tackle, and he discovered 
too, to his horror, that everywhere dharma 
was, as time passed, being steadily replaced 
by artha and kama. This unnerved Tagore 
too in his last days. But neither of them 
could really lose heart. Tagore prayed and 
hoped. Andrews steeled himself and saw 
the truth. On his deathbed he assured 
Gandhi that Swaraj was coming, and this 
he said when nobody was even dreaming 
of it. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Let My Country Awake: The Human 
Role in Development: Thoughts on the 
Next Ten Years. By Matcormm S&S. 
Apisesaian. Unesco, Paris. 1970. pp. 375. 
28F,; £2.10; $7.00. 


THE GENERAL Conference of Unesco felt 
the need for a work ‘designed to clarify 
certain basic concepts concerning the 
contribution of education, science, and 
culture to development’ that might serve 
as a guide to Unesco’s contribution to the 
United Nations Second Development 
Decade, 1970-80. Dr Malcolm S. Adisesh- 
iah was Deputy Director-General of 
Unesco when he wrote this work and into 
it he put the fruits of his own experience 
as an administrator, in various capacities, 
of Unesco’s programmes of development 
assistance, and also the experience of the 
entire Secretariat through more than 
twenty years of development efforts. In 
addition it is, as he explains, a personal 
statement which draws its inspiration from 
the three great realities which have played 
an important role in his life: Unesco, India, 
and the science of economics. 

Dr Adiseshiah attempts to define 
development in the widest connotation of 
the term. He criticizes the current 
obsession with economic growth and is 
sceptical about the increasing number and 
variety of models which economists find it 
fashionable to build today. He refers to 
‘the facile but inaccurate equation of 
development with economic growth’, and 
upholds Unesco’s doctrine of development, 
which no one will dispute. Resolution 8-1 
adopted by the General Conference of 
Unesco at its twelfth session stated that 
‘the concept of development should 
include economic and social factors, as 
well as the moral and cultural values on 


which depend the full development of the 
human personality and the dignity of man 
in society’, At the same time, however, 
it is clear that economic models can be 
operationally meaningful, especially when 
they reveal strategic or functional relation- 
ships between the variables concerned. 
Modern economics does not deny the impor- 
tance of non-economic factors in the process 
of overall change and social progress. 
The analysis presented in the book 
moves along familiar lines. The United 
Nations doctrine of development means 
change: transformation from a pastoral, 
nomadic to an agricultural economy, from 
a subsistence to a cash economy, from a 
single crop to a diversified agro-industrial 
system. This means adopting and adapting 
the ways of modern science and technology, 
The significance of the human factor in 
economic and social development has been 
universally recognized. The author rightly 
emphasizes that economics and technology 
have no meaning except from man whom 
they should serve. As Dr René Maheu 
wrote, ‘once it is realized that the only 
development is that of man, through man 
and for man, then it becomes evident that 
education, science and culture are the 
foundation and culmination, the driving 
force and the justifying end of development 
in its essence’. (Courier, August-Septem- 
ber, 1967) Dr Adiseshiah pleads for the 
subjection of economics to ethical consid- 
erations, or, rather, for the infusion of 
humanism into economics. Recent works 
by economists like Professor Leontief 
underline the crucial role of investment in 
human capital as distinct from non-human 
or material capital. The experience of 
economic development in western countries 
indicates that technological progress, and 
not capital accumulation, is the contributing 
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factor to economic growth; moreover, 
the higher the educational level the easier 
and faster is the adaptation of new technol- 
ogy. Undoubtedly, education is the catalytic 
agent in the development of the rural areas. 
Dr Adiseshiah takes particular care to 
establish the proposition that education, 
science, culture, and communication are 
the ways in which a society or an individ- 
ual achieves fulfilment. The implanta- 
tion of science is the key operation in 
development ; and this differs very greatly 
from the mere import of techniques. It 
is from this angle that Unesco’s pro- 
grammes, as outlined in this book, are 
interesting. The first is the expansion and 
improvement of education. The second is 
the implantation of science in national 
cultures, and its application to national 
development. The third is the financing of 
culture and the creation of viable institutions 
for its growth and diffusion. The fourth is 
the evolution of the communication 
infrastructure that development demands. 
The author raises two related questions 
which are pertinent to his main theme. 
The first refers to the decline in the 
working week, which reflects a tacit but 
unmistakable acceptance of the declining 
marginal urgency of goods. The new 
social phenomenon of leisure presents 
challenges to the educational system in 
industrialized countries. In the econom- 
ically less developed countries it gives rise 
to the backward rising supply-curve of 
labour. If the freedom created by leisure 
demands education, the challenge posed by 
leisure implies that education is to help 
man develop, in all his dignity, his individ- 
ual inner life. It is in this context that 


investment in education has to be assessed 


qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 
The estrangement and alienation of youth 
in ` industrialized ` economies raise a second 
question about the educational ‘systems 
in those countries. The author argues 


that the school system must respond to the 
world in which youth is living today. The 
desire to serve others, to fight for an ideal, 
to war against injustice—these are some of 
the aspects of youth’s thought which must 
be taken care of by the total educational 
system, if youth is to find it agreeable and 
inspiring. 

Finally, the author focuses our attention 
on the growing inequality of means and 
living standards as between the highly 
industrialized countries and countries in 
the course of development. Development 
calls for an equity that is the equalization 
of a high standard of living, not” the 
sharing of poverty. Indeed, the crying 
need is one of reorganizing the relation’ 
between the wealthy nations and the poor 
nations, and one specific task is to deal 
with the question of trade relations between 
industrialized countries and economically 
backward countries. Dr Adiseshiah and his 
colleagues in Unesco believe that ‘in order 
to be authentic, development must be 
complete: integral, that is, it has to 
promote the good of every man and of 
the whole man’, Dr Adiseshiah could, 
however, have dwelt on the psychological 
attitudes and outlook that produce and 
perpetuate inequalities in development. 
Here, again, education, given the right 
orientation, can go a long way in over- 
coming what U Thant aptly describes in 
his Foreword to this book as ‘the moral 
inertia which seems to be holding back 
the spirit of men in all societies’. 

This, then, is the humanistic conception 
of integral development ‘which Dr Adisesh- 
iah has expounded in this valuable book. 
‘Development’, in his words, ‘is an 
expression of the wholeness of man serving 
his material needs of food, clothing and 
shelter, and embodying his moral. demands 
for peace, compassion and charity. 


SANTIKUMAR GHOSH 


INTERCULTURAL NEWS 


We cwe below another extract from the 
discussion which took place at the Unesco 
symposium on ‘Truth and Nonviolence in 
Gandhi’s Humanism’ which was held in 
Paris in October 1969. Mr A. G. Sheorey, 
whose words are reproduced, is Managing 
Editor of the Nagpur Times. This extract 
is taken from Truth and Nonviolence, a 
report of the symposium, published by the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, New Delhi. 


Peace for Gandhi was not merely a 
cause but a passion, a mission for which 
he lived and died. Though he was born 
in India and was the product of her 
_ culture, philosophy and thought, he did 
not belong to India alone but to all 
humanity. India was no doubt the primary 
laboratory of his experiment, which he had 
earlier conceived in South Africa, and a 
grateful nation can never forget the 
dynamic role he played in helping her 
regain her soul and self-respect as a free 
people. But he never thought that his task 
was done with the achievement of Indian 
independence. In fact, he believed that 
Indian freedom was only a stepping stone 
towards the larger freedom of all the 
peoples of the world, who must live in 
justice and peace, as God willed it. In 
fact, he wrote as far back as in 1921: 
‘An India prostrate at the feet of Europe 
can give no hope to humanity. An India 
awakened and free has a message of peace 
and goodwill to a groaning world? On 
another occasion he declared: ‘My goal is 
friendship with the world? He was confident 
and optimistic about his mission when he 
said: ‘I have that implicit faith in my 


mission that if it succeeds, as it will succeed,’ 


as it is bound to succeed, history will record 
it as a movement designed to knit all people 


in the world together, not as hostile to one 
another but as parts of one whole.’ 

Thus the picture of Gandhi that emerges 
before us is of a dedicated spirit who 
believes in one world and all mankind as 
one family. In fact, he reiterated and 
re-emphasized the basic concept of Indian 
culture and tradition that has come down 
through the ages: vasudhaiva kutumbakam 
(‘The whole world is our family’). 

This goal of one world is no longer the 
empty dream of a poet, or the wishful 
thought of a philosopher or a saint, but it 
has become an urgent imperative of the 
world situation today, which has under- 
gone a revolutionary change under the 
impact of science. While science has given 
fantastic gifts and blessings to humanity, 
it has also placed in its hands enormous 
engines of destruction, which, if used, can 
only mean the victory of ruin and chaos 
and the ultimate defeat of man. 

But man is not destined to vanish. He 
can be killed, but he cannot be destroyed, 
because his soul is deathless and his 
spirit is irrepressible. Therefore, though the 
situation seems dark in the context of the 
confrontation between the super powers, the 
silver lining is provided by the amazing 
phenomenon that the very nations which 
have spent incalculable resources and 
energy for the production of deadly 
weapons are desperately trying to find out 
how they might never be used. They 
threaten each other, intimidate each other 
and go to the brink, but before the fatal 
hour arrives they withdraw from the brink. 

Gandhi said: Don’t do this out of fear. 
Why should one man be afraid of another 
man ? he asked. Man should stand in fear 
of God alone and then he can shed all 
other fears. Fearlessness is the first 
requisite of spirituality, he believed. J.ove 
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is a greater force than hate, he said. Love 
creates and recreates while hate destroys. 
Hatred coupled with violence leads to wars 
and more wars, and total war in the 
context of the atom bomb means the end 
and the deluge. Therefore, this vicious 
circle of violence and hatred must be 
broken if humanity is to be saved from 
disaster, Gandhi pleaded. He was alive 
when the atom bomb was exploded on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. He declared: ‘I 
regard the employment of the atom bomb 
for the wholesale destruction of men, 
women, and children as the most diabolical 
use of science. Then he goes on to ask: 
‘What is the antidote ? Has it (the atom 
bomb ) antiquated nonviolence ?’ ‘On the 
contrary, he says, emphatically: ‘Non- 
violence is the only thing that is now left 
in the field. It is the only thing that the 
atom bomb cannot destroy.... Unless now 
the world adopts nonviolence it will spell 
certain suicide for mankind.” In addition 
to offering nonviolence, Gandhi pleaded 
that the root cause of wars—exploitation— 
must also end if there is to be peace on 
earth. He said: ‘I have no doubt that 
unless big nations shed their desire of 
exploitation and the spirit of violence, of 
which war is the natural expression and the 
atom bomb the inevitable consequence, there 
is no hope for peace in the world’ 
Gandhi believed that nonviolence was a 
spiritual force, a soul force which was 
discovered much earlier than the atom 
bomb. The atom bomb is the aberration 
and perversion of science. Science is 
undoubtedly a tremendous force, a power 
which can be harnessed for the good of 
mankind : but it is a power which is not 
sentient. It has no mind or soul of jts 
own. It has to be tempered and controlled. 
But what is the force that can control 
it? Politics, which suffers from the 
arrogance of power and the surfeit of 
egotism and | passions ? The power of 


science is dangerous in the hands of 
politicians. Besides, they cannot rise above 
their national or party commitments, a 
limitation which is inherent in their 
situation. On the other hand, the problems 
of the world have grown so enormous that 
they cannot be solved by a narrow, partisan, 
or national view of things ; they can only be 
tackled through a cosmic or global 
perspective, through a vision that encom- 
passes the whole world and beyond. This 
vision can be offered only by men of 
science, who recognize no frontiers of race, 
colour, creed or nationality, and by men of 
spirituality, the philosophers and the poets, 
the sages and saints, the artists and the 
musicians, the creative thinkers and men of 
true religion, and humanists like Gandhi 
who always sense and feel the truth, 
beauty and goodness of all creation and see 
in it the glorious manifestation of the 
divine. These men have to come together 
the men of science and spirituality—to 
forge a new communion, after liberating 
themselves from the shackles of power 
politics or narrow religiosity, and work 
together to create a new religion of man 
in the world of today and tomorrow. 

In the dynamics of the present situation, 
the age of politics and religion, as it is 
understood in the narrow and conventional 
sense, is receding and the age of science 
and spirituality, which is the essence of all 
religion, has begun to emerge. It is the 
compulsive need of the hour that these 
two new forces, science and spirituality, 
must walk together hand in hand in the 
service of all humanity. Science without 
spirituality will run amuck and destroy 
mankind, and spirituality without science 
will cease to be a dynamic social force and 
lead to escapism and isolation. But science 
with spirituality can lead to the ushering 
in of the kingdom of God on earth. This 
can and will happen because the fabulous 
resources that are at present being frit- 
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tered away in the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons will then be diverted towards the 
eradication of poverty, hunger, disease, 
and so on, so that there will be no ten- 
sions, hatreds, and jealousies between the 
haves and have-nots, between the developed 
nations and the under-developed nations 
and, therefore, no provocation for conflicts 
and wars. In fact, if the creative and 
constructive genius of man is harnessed to 
the power of science, there will be enough 
and more for everybody in this God’s 
- good and beautiful earth. It will then really 
be a happy place to live in. That is the cen- 
tral theme of Gandhi’s philosophy of action 
in relation to the world and humanity. 
Shall we still ask the question whether 
Gandhi is relevant ? The Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, U Thant, on the 
opening day of the Gandhi Centenary 
Year in October 1968, acknowledged that 
the Charter of the United Nations is 
founded on the principles and ideals pro- 
pounded by Gandhi. Martin Luther King, 
the martyred leader of the Civil Rights 
movement in the United States, declared 
that the world has to choose between 
nonviolence and non-existence: there is no 
third alternative. He added with confidence 
that nonviolence is inevitable. In his 
significant message on the death of Gandhi, 
General Douglas MacArthur said that there 
was no future for mankind ynless nations 
and people turned away from war and 
violence and accepted the way of Gandhi. 
Gandhi all his life worked for the 
renaissance of the human spirit and for 
the spiritual regeneration of man. If 
man redeemed himself, the world would 
automatically stand redeemed, he believed. 


The Bangladesh Problem 


THE FOLLOWING is a reproduction from The 
Statesman, Calcutta, 10 October 1971. 
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‘Those who are contemplating a solution 
within the framework of Pakistan are 
pursuing a policy detrimental to the intcrest 
of an awakened people against colonial rule 
and exploitation’, remarked Mr. A. H. M. 
Kamaruzzaman, Minister for Home, Relief, 
and Rehabilitation, Bangladesh Government, 
on Saturday. 


The Bengalis living in Bangladesh, he 
said, could by no stretch of imagination 
form one nation with the people of West 
Pakistan whose history, culture, tradition 
and language were completely different 
from theirs. Even geographical contiguity, 
which was almost essential for the purpose 
of building up a State was lacking. 


“We have wrongly experimented a theory 
which is neither tenable nor feasible. To 
bring about permanent peace in the region 
and to allow each distinct people to 
flourish, it is imperative to stand by 
sovereign Bangladesh. The Government of 
the People’s Republic of Bangladesh and 
the Awami League are committed to 
liberate the suffering people of Bangladesh 
from all coercion, exploitation, social and 
economic inequality. The fulfilment of this 
noble task is possible only if Bangladesli 
attains complete freedom’, he said. 


‘To the 75 million Bengalis, the concept 
of Pakistan is dead once and for all. It 
exists neither in the body politic nor in 
conception. Those people of West Pakistan 
who have laid their lusty hands on our 
womenfolk, whose hands are stained with 
the blood of our brethren, cannot be 
regarded as worthy to live together with us 
under a common roof.’ 


The Minister appealed to the conscience 
of the world to rise to the occasion and 
take a positive stand for the liberation of 
the people of Bangladesh. ‘As for ourselves, 
we think that nothing can be a substitute 
for freedom and we shall achieve it 
whatever might be the cost’, he. added. 
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Lila: A New Dramatic Company 


The members of the Lila Company 
stayed at the Institute for about two weeks 
jn August and September, rehearsing and 
preparing for their premiére on 2 Septem- 
ber at Kala Mandir in Calcutta. The 
troupe consists of twelve Indian artists and 
six performers from the Living Theatre, the 
famous avant-garde theatre in the United 
States that broke up in January of last 
year because of ideological differences. 

Rufus Collins, the director of ‘Lila’, is 
a Negro actor from New York who has 
been in the theatre since early childhood. 
He received a scholarship to attend the 
Circle and the Square in Greenwich 
Village, one of the best drama schools of 
its time, and subsequently became a 
member of the Living Theatre which was 
founded by Julian Beck and Judith 
Malina. Beck and Malina dramatized 
scenes from everyday — life—domestic 
scenes, political demonstrations, street life, 
and so on. In ‘ Paradise Now’, one of 
their best productions, the cast moved 
freely about the auditorium, whispering to 
people about the injustices and arbitrary 
restrictions imposed by society. For a while 
Rufus Collins was happy in the Living 
Theatre, he was able to communicate the 
desperation of the black man in the world, 
his own ‘ great bond with the theatre’ ; but 
the atmosphere in the Living Theatre 
changed and Collins and a few others re- 
belled against what they called ‘ formalized 
slogan-shouting’. Attracted to India, Rufus 
found in the Indian arts the new. life- 
style—a life of peace and purposeful amity 
—that the Living Theatre had been search- 
ing for. So Rufus Collins and his splinter 
group came to India, and established the 
Lila Company. 


For a year and a half the group, which 
includes Rufus Collins, Alexander van der 
Linden and his wife Diana van Tosh, from 
Amsterdam, Axel Hypolite from Haiti, 
Leonardo Treviglio from Italy, and 
Makalu Hasda, lived and worked in a 
serene, secluded spot in Santiniketan. 
Yoga, puja, and meditation became an in- 
tegral part of their lives as, together with 
the Indian performers who included Kelu 
Nayar, a kathakali master, and Purana Das, 
a well-known bdaul singer, they made ready 
the group’s first production, ‘ Lila ’—peo- 
ples sa@dhand. The director describes the 
play as a ‘spectacle, a series of uncon- 
nected events emphasizing the importance 
of introspection’. The Lila Company 
expresses its aim as follows: 

‘Our consciousness manifests itself theatri- 
cally in the form of the steps necessary for 
freedom or awareness as we know of it at 
this stage. We want to turn the people 
on or should we say into themselves. Here 
we have theatricalized the necessity and the 
ways in which we have discovered together 
the journey inwards. Every man must 
find his own way. We hope that we can 
stimulate the search. We all feel the neces- 
sity for change.’ 

A critic, writing for a local newspaper, 
criticized the performance for, what he 
called, equating the flower culture with the 
Hindu religion. He labelled the production 
undramatic and said that it lacked coherent 
artistic experience and over-emphasized the 
exotic, which to him suggested ignorance 
of the philosophical or human significance 
of the steps involved. He praised the com- 
positions that were typical of the Living 
Theatre, but criticized Rufus Collins for 
failing to integrate the disparate elements, 
such as the bauls and the kathakalt 
dancers. 
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The entire proceeds for the performance 
on 2 September and the repeat perform- 
ance on 3 September „were donated to the 
cause of Bangladesh. Olivier Boelen, the 
man in charge of production and manage- 
ment, said that the troupe had a full sched-- 
ule till May of next year which would 
take them to the United States in Novem- 
ber and the U.S.S.R. in February. 


Children’s Hour 


In September the Children’s Hour opened 
with the distribution of prizes to the winners 
of the recitation competitions—whose names 
were announced in the May issue of the 
BULLETIN—held in April. Mr Sudhansu 
Mohan Banerjee kindly presented the prizes. 

The children of the junior and children’s 
libraries then presented Mahisasura Mar- 
dint by Bani Kumar before an audience of 
500. Mahisdsura Mardini includes readings 
from the Candi, narration, and songs. 
Santanu Samaddar and Keka Das did the 
readings and narration respectively. The 
singers included Keya Das, Chhandita 
Mukherjee, Anuradha Kumar, Subhadra 
Ghosh, Manas Ranjan Chatterjee, and 
Sujoy Roy Chowdhury. Accompanying 
them on the guitar was Prosenjit Pur- 
kayastha ; on the tabla, Abhoy Kumar Das ; 
and on the kartal, Buddhadeb Das. Miss 
Rooma Bose directed and conducted the 
programme. 


Library and Reading Room 


In September 590 books were added to 
the Library, bringing the total to 57,300. 
2,206 books were lent and 6,320 books 
were issued for reference. The reading 
room contained 220 Indian and 117 foreign 
periodicals. There was an average daily 
attendance of 388 readers, 
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Junior Library 


The Junior library, open to children 
between 13 and 16 years of age, has 379 
members and 1,590 books. In September 
160 books were issued for home reading, 
while the average number of readers per 
day was 10. 


Children’s Library 

The Children’s library, which is for 
children between 6 and 12 years of age, 
has 905 members and 4,323 books. In 
September the average number of readers 
per day was 29, while 479 books were issued 
for home reading during the month. 


International Guest, House 


Among those who stayed in 
Institutes International Guest House 
Sepiember were the following : 

Mr. Koud Nielsen, teacher at the 
International Peoples’ College, Elsinore, 
Denmark, and Chairman of the Council of 
World Association of World Federalists, 
who came to visit the chapters of WAWI 
in India and to attend an international 
conference on Bangladesh ; 

Allen Ginsberg, American poet, who came 


to write poetry. 


the 
in 


The Gita and Tagore 


Two lectures on ‘The Influence of the 
Gita on Rabindranath’s Thought’ were 
given by Sri Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee, on 
15 and 20 October. 


Dr, D. S. Kothari 


Dr D. S. Kothari, Chairman of the 
University Grants Commission, stayed at 
the Institute on 18 September. Dr Kothari 
visited Calcutta to inaugurate the North 
Calcutta College. í 


November 13 


November 27 


NOVEMBER CALENDAR 
All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 


At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


An Approach to Reality 

Speaker: Bratindra Kumar Sengupta, M.A., D.Phil. 
Reader in Sanskrit, 
Burdwan University 

Picsident >: Ramaranjan Mukherji, M.A., D.Litt. 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor, 
Burdwan University 


The Development of University Education in the United Kingdom 


Speaker: C. W. Perchard, B.A. 
Assistant Representative, Eastern India, 
British Council 

President: P. K. Guha, M.A. 
Formerly Professor of English and Head 
of the Department, Jadavpur University 


The Secular Image of Man and Society 


Speaker:  Sisirkumar Ghose, M.A., D.Phil. 
Professor of English and Modern European Languages, 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 


President : Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A. 


OTHER LECTURES 


At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


World Turmoil and the Remedy 


Speaker: Dr Donald Szantho Harrington 
Minister, The Community Church of New York, 
U.S.A. 
President : Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A, 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
West Bengal 
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SISTER NIVEDITA MEMORIAL LECTURES 
(Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


November 3 The Role of Nivedita in the Revival of Indian Art 


Speaker: Swami Lokeswarananda 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Narendrapur 


President : Swami Gambhirananda 
General Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission 


November 10 The Role of Nivedita in the Revival of Indian Art 
Speaker: Swami Lokeswarananda 


President : Asutosh Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D. 
Rabindra Professor, University of Calcutta 


DISCOURSES 
On Mondays, 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29 November On Tuesdays, 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30 November 


At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
STUDIES IN THE INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND i Tue Soca, PHrmosorHY oF 
or BENGALI LITERATURE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Santwana Dasgupta, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Economics 
Pranab Ranjan Ghosh, M.A. and Head of the Department, 
Reader in Bengali, University of Calcutta Bethune College, Calcutta 


( From Bankimchandra to Rabindranath ) 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES 


On Thursdays, 4, 18, and 25 November On Fridays, 5, 12, 19, and 26 November 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 

Sri KRISHNA IN THE MAHABHARATA í SRIMAD-BHAGAVATAM 
Tripurari Ghakravarti, M.A, Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Songs, Recitations, and Stories Saturday, 27 November, at 4.45 p.m. 
Niveprra GALPA ÅSAR ( Junior and Children’s Libraries ) 


BANGLADESH : TRAGEDY WITHOUT COMPARISON 


Earty in October the number of refugees 
who had fled to India from East Pakistan 
was Officially stated to be nine million, with 
a daily flow of 33,000 still continuing. 

The majority of these refugees live in 
camps and there they are condemned to a 
living death, bereft of home life and their 
traditional occupations, bereft of hope for 
the future and for the happiness and 
welfare of their children. The lives of 
thousands of children are endangered by 
malnutrition and during the winter months 
ahead it is feared that no less than half a 
million children will die. This estimate was 
made by Mr Henry R. Labouisse, Executive 
Director of UNICEF, after a four-day 
visit to the refugee camps. Mr Labouisse 
expressed his shock at the immensity of the 
refugee problem and at the fact that the 
influx was still continuing. ‘In terms of hu- 
man suffering, he said, ‘an early solution 


of the problem is an urgent necessity,’ 

In October the Pope called on all 
Churches, religions and peoples throughout 
the world to join in a united effort to wake 
up the world to send adequate relief to the 
refugees to stave off impending disaster. 

Pope Paul thanked all those who 
responded to his call for a day of prayer, 
fasting, and charity for the refugees from 
East Bengal and the population still there. 

The 74-year-old Pontiff told thousands of 
people gathered in St Peters Square for 
his midday blessing that the situation was 
‘perhaps without comparison in the history 
of the world’. 

‘Therefore today we thank all people 
who heard in our voice the wailing of such 
a poor people in extreme necessity. It is 
a question of millions of people languishing 
and dying, and among them so many, so 
many children’, Pope Paul said. 


APPEAL FOR ACTION 


LirE-sAvING aid alone will merely condemn 
the refugees to prolonged suffering without 
hope unless a way is found to enable them 
to return to their homes with full 
democratic rights. 

Tt is therefore urgent that the people of 
every country should now raise a loud voice 


of protest against the genocide and all the 
horrors that have been perpetrated in 
Bangladesh. All possible pressure must 
now be exerted by people everywhere to 
ensure that the people of Bangladesh may 
return home and live in full freedom and 
security. 


APPEAL FOR, HELP 


Tue Ramakrishna Mission is running a 
number of camps for the refugees and is 
one of the main agencies through which 
the Government distributes supplies and 
relief materials. Help is desperately needed 
to clothe, feed, and shelter these homeless 
victims. The’ Ramakrishna Mission urgently 


appeals for support in its relief work in 
cash or kind. 
Help may be sent to: 
The General Secretary 
The Ramakrishna Mission 
Belur Math, Dt. Howrah 
West Bengal, India 
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THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


Tus RamaxrisHna Mission Institute of Culture 
was established in 1938. Its work is founded 
upon the universal principle of the spiritual one- 
ness of all beings. Knowledge of spiritual oneness 
is the foundation of true human relationships. 
It extinguishes all sense of distinction and privi- 
lege, and transforms thoughts, emotions, and 
actions into channels of service to mankind, Thus 
it is also the true basis of world unity and peace 
and progress. 


Tue purpose of the Institute is the promotion of 
thought, knowledge, and education which develop 
a consciousness of the human race as a whole, its 
spiritual solidarity, and the unity of its civiliza- 
tion, This education will create an allegiance to 
mankind as a community and thus provide a 
stable basis for true understanding and co-opera- 
tion among peoples with diverse political, social, 
and religious systems that they may live peacefully 
together in a co-operative commonwealth. 


Tre work of the Institute is conducted at thres 


levels: the national level, the inte~agtional level, 
and the world level. a 
ione 


At the national level the Insutute secks to 
present a proper interpretation and appraisal of 
India’s cultural heritage and its full implications 
in the modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country and in national integration. 


At the international level the Institute seeks to 
study the different cultures of the world and their 
interrelations, revealing the basic idea of each 
culture and each culture's contribution to other 
cultures and to the overall thought of humanity. 


At the world level the Institute seeks to pro- 
mote the integrated study of mankind’s cultural 
and saientitie development from the universal 
standpoint knitting the cultures together to form 
the concept of world civilization or the cultural 
heritage of mankind-as-a-whole, 


Tue Instrrurgz seeks to promote international 
cultural co-operation and invites’ collaboration 
from cultural organizations and leaders of thought 
in all countries in furthering its objectives. 


e e 


Taz InatrruTz aims to become a miniature 
school of world civilization ın which scholars and 
studens drawn from the different cultural areas 
of the world will together pursue the study of 
mankind’s cultural and scientific development 
from the universal standpoint and create a new 
type of education which will establish the moral, 


intellectual, and spiritual solidanty of mankind . 


and provide the true basis of international ccutural 
co-operation and the future world community. 


Tux activiries of the Institute include lectures, 
symposia, conferences, humanistic and intercultural 
studies, classes, study circles, a monthly BULLETIN, 
publications, a school of languages, and specialized 
libraries a i 


THR BULLETIN, published monthly by the 
Institute, reproduces lectures given and papers 
read at the Institute. The Institute invites 


scholars.to send for discussion, and subsequent — 


publication in the BULLETIN, papers on subjects 
which would further the purpose of the Institute 


and contribute to its work on the national, inter- ` 


national, or world level 


Tue Instrrurs's building accommodates an 
International Scholars’ House; an International 
Guest House, an auditorium which seats 1,000, 
two lecture halls, a conference room, class rooms 
a lounge and reception rooms, rooms for professors 
and scholars, and the offices of the various 
departments. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THER InasTITUTEZ is open to 
anyone in-sympathy with its aims and activities. 
An annual membership fee of Rs 36.00 or 88.00 
or £3.00 entitles members to receive the BULLETIN, 
use the brary, and receive a concession of twenty 
per cent on the Institute’s publications 


All correspondence to be addressed to: 


Swami Nitya-swarup-ananda 

Secretary : : , 
The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
Gol Park, Calcutta 29 « 


Telegraphic address: INSTITUTE, CALGUTTA 29 
Telephone: 46-3431 (4 lines) 
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OBSERVATIONS 


EDUCATION FOR WORLD CIVILIZATION 


WE Now bring to a close our review of the 
ideas underlying the three aims of the 
Institute at the national level, the inter- 
national level, and the world level. We 
have shown that these three aims are 
oriented towards the problems that confront 
modern man, and seek to point the way 
forward which man must take to overcome 
those problems. At the national level the 
Institute ‘seeks to present a proper inter- 
pretation and appraisal of India’s cultural 
heritage and its full implications in the 
modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country and in national integration’. 
At the international level the Institute 
‘seeks to study the different cultures of 
the world and their interrelations, revealing 
the basic idea of each culture and each 
culture’s contribution to other cultures and 
to the overall thought of humanity’. At 
the world level the Institute ‘seeks to 
promote the integrated study of mankind’s 
cultural and scientific development from the 
universal standpoint, knitting the cultures 
together to form the concept of world 
civilization or the cultural heritage of 
mankind-as-a-whole’. 

Discussing the Institutes work at the 
national level, we have shown that a proper 
interpretation and appraisal of India’s 
cultural heritage, when applied to the 


modern political, economic, and social life 
of the country, would lead to the 
establishment of democracy based upon the 
national ideal of the spiritual solidarity of 
man. Such a democracy, built upon the 
practical application of the principle of the 
dignity of the individual, would accept as 
its most fundamental task the aim to give 
the individual the highest possible level of 
spiritual and material life and thus make 
possible the development of his personality. 
With the total development of the 
individual as its stated policy, such a 
democracy would of necessity establish 
education as the foundation of all other 
aspects of the life of the people. Education 
in such a democracy would give to every 
individual the consciousness that he is 
Universal Man. The ‘concept of Universal 
Man embodies that which is common to 


“all men, everywhere in the world, but 
“comprehends at 
“uniqueness and the value of each individual. 


the same time the 
It is obvious that a society built upon 
education with this universal outlook would 
be strong and vigorous, a healthy society 
that would rise higher and higher in the 
scale of human achievement and be a 
powerful ‘influence for good in the world. 


It is education of this type that is 


. implied in’ the first aim of, the Institute 
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and is the object of all its work at the 
national level. 

Similarly, the second and third aims of 
the Institute, which relate to the study of 
world cultures and the concept of the 
cultural heritage of mankind, culminate, as 
we showed last month, in the development 
of education which will lift people’s minds 
out of the habitual narrow confines of 
individual and group interests and enable 
them to embrace the whole world in their 
vision, with the knowledge that all parts 
of the world are interrelated and therefore 
interdependent. In other words, the next 
forward step in the thought of man is the 
development of global consciousness, a 
basic world viewpoint, and this can only 
be brought about by cultural education of 
a new type. 

We set out last month the Institute’s 
scheme for a School of World Civilization 
which would enable this new type of 
education to be brought into being. The 
educational method proposed is based on 


a confrontation of cultures, made possible - 


by the structure of the School. In the 
scheme each department of the School is 
devoted to the culture of a particular 
geographical area, its faculty and students 
being drawn from that area. This structure 
has three major advantages. 

In the first place it ensures that each 
culture maintains its own validity and 
individuality and is assured of healthy 
development by being required to present 
a proper interpretation and appraisal of 
its own special genius or life-force as 
manifested through its literature, art, social 
thought, economic system, and other fields 
of activity. 

The second major advantage of the 
structure of the School is that it facilitates 
confrontation between the cultures. Con- 
frontation will ensure spread of authentic 
information and knowledge about each 
culture beéause every culture will be seen 
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not from the outside but from its own 
standpoint presented by its own adherents. 
Confrontation will also act as a challenge, 
forcing each culture to discriminate between 
its own essential and non-essential features, 
and forcing each culture to re-establish 
itself in the modern context. 


The third major advantage of the 
structure of the School is that the juxtaposi- 
tion of all the cultures side by side, 
combined with a co-ordinated study of the 
special genius or life-force of each culture, 
will place each culture in a position where 
it may be viewed as a contribution to the 
sum total of world thought and of man- 
kind’s cultural and scientific development. 
Then, taking the cultures together, there 


‘naturally follows the concept of world 


civilization or the cultural heritage of 
mankind-as-a-whole. Each individual culture 
is then seen as a facet of world civilization, 
each complementary to the others. 


METHOD oF STUDY 
Interdisciplinary and Intercultural Approach 


Each department of the School will 
co-ordinate its work with all the other 
departments. This will be done by relating 
the various disciplines to each other, both 
culturally and interculturally. 

For example, history will be applied in 
the courses to demonstrate the special role 
of each culture in world civilization, 
showing its universal elements, and its 
unique and living contribution to world 
culture. Concepts, ideas, and facts of 
history will become items of knowledge 
calculated to foster greater mutual 
appreciation. Traditional values will be 
studied and related to the circumstances of 
modern life. These studies will reveal not 
only the similarities between the cultures 
but also their differences which will be 
respected equally and viewed at once as 
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expressions of the individuality of each 
people and as sources of fresh values and 
of enrichment for all. 

Interdisciplinary and intercultural studies 
will correlate the cultures with each other 
and reveal their interaction. The inter- 
action of cultures will be given particular 
emphasis as a new and fertile line of 
approach. With the development of 
civilization the debt owed by each culture 
to another has been compensated by an 
irreplaceable contribution. Once they 
realize the debts which cultures owe to 
each other, the peoples will be brought to 
mutual understanding and free and frank 
exchange. . Each culture appropriates to 
itself what it has borrowed from others 
and endows it with a particular style. 
Hence the interaction of cultures, if it 
takes place in a climate of equality and 
liberty, will not destroy or compromise the 
individual nature of each culture. On the 
other hand, it will show the unique and 
irreplaceable value of each culture and its 
original contribution to the common 
heritage of mankind. 


Emphasizing Consciousness of the Human 
Race as a Whole 


These interdisciplinary and intercultural 
studies will be conducted in the light of 
human civilization as a whole and of the 
universal element in every cultural and 
scientific achievement of man. Thus - the 
very structure of the School will serve to 
ensure the fulfilment of its main objective, 
the cultivation of the consciousness of the 
human race as a whole, a consciousness 
which apprehends the whole compass of 
mankind’s scientific and cultural develop- 
ment, which grasps the immanence of the 
universal in every culture, and which 
establishes the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual solidarity of mankind. 


A Lively Confrontation of Minds: 
Learning from Each Other 


The programme of studies will be so 
devised that the most active interdisciplinary 
and intercultural intercourse and mutual 
sharing will be engaged in. Seminars, 
conferences, and discussions, in which 
fundamental issues and topics will provide 
the basis for the most extensive and 
intensive communication and interchange of 
ideas and points of view between scholars 
and students drawn from the widely 
divergent cultures of the world, will be a 
steady and continuous feature of the life 
of the School. 

In this way a unique opportunity will 
be afforded for people to learn from one 
another, to become acquainted at first 
hand with the different aspects of the 
various cultures, to share their own rich 
heritage with other races and other nalions, 
and to engage in a fruitful dialogue 
together.. From this lively confrontation of 
minds will emerge a new perspective, a 
new point of view, which will manifest 
itself in a recognition of the positive values 
of the different aspects of each culture 
and the distinctive contribution each can 
make to human civilization as a whole. 


While lectures will still occupy a 
necessary place in the dissemination of 
information and ideas, the focus point of 
this new educational system will not be 
the lecture but the dialogue that will take 
place between the scholars in the various 
fields ‘and from the various cultures. The 
lecture will be useful in so far as it 
provides material for discussion and will 
therefore be subsidiary rather than the 
centre of the educational process. The real 
education will begin when the lecture is 
finished and the questions and issues it 
raises are thrashed out round the seminar 
table. This education will be an active 
process in which- everyone is engaged. The 
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rigid división between student and teacher 
will be broken down. All will be students 
and all will be teachers, for the most 
significant phenomenon of this bringing 
together of the scholars and thinkers of the 
different nations will be the fact that they 
will educate one another. 


Living Transmission of Living Traditions 


It is important to note that the living 
traditions which are at the heart of the 
ways of thinking, feeling, and living of all 
peoples will be actually transmitted by 
those who are themselves the living 
embodiments of traditions, people who live 
by them and have been nurtured in their 
atmosphere. This living transmission of 
living traditions will result not only in 
transmission but in an almost unconscious 
modification of the personalities involved 
as a result of the living impact of other 
traditions upon them. Thus a _ world 
community in miniature, as distinct from a 
mere aggregate of people of different 
cultures, will emerge. 


Tue RESULTS OF THE EXPERIENCE 


One clear and inescapable result of the 
intercultural confrontation to which the 
student is committed by the structure of 
the School is that he will be carried 
beyond mere intellectual study to the realm 
of personal experience. He will study not 
merely books but people ; he will hear from 
them the viewpoints and values of their 
own cultures and see for himself the 
attitudes thus engendered. Thus he will 
come to realize that all viewpoints, values, 
and attitudes represent a common human 
endeavour, a common human spiritual 
experience springing from the fundamental 
fact of the unity of life. 

In him will then be born true conscious- 
ness of thè human race as a human 


OBSERVATIONS 


community and he will move naturally and 
spontaneously towards the comprehension of 
the spiritual solidarity of mankind. His 
ideals, loyalties, affections, and apprecia- 
tions will be oriented to a mankind outlook. 

Contemporary education has concentrated 
too heavily on the development of the 
intellect and has become too much the 
acquisition of book learning and informa- 
tion, leaving untouched all too often the 
deeper springs of heart and mind and 
spirit. As a result it produces individuals 
whose intellect and emotions are not 
integrated but precariously poised in uneasy 
tension. The education for world civiliza- 
tion must be an education of the whole 
man, strengthened and supported by the 
cultural heritage of the whole of humanity. 
In this education an intellectual conception 
of the unity of mankind will be replaced 
by a deep and profound sense of unity. 
A man must not only think it; he must 
feel it; he must live it. This perhaps can 
best be achieved by the actual discovery in 
experience of one’s unity with those whose 
outlook appears to be alien to, and different 
from, one’s own as one engages in actual 
dialogue with them. The dialogue itself 
will constitute a process of social and 
psychological as well as cultural education 
of a. far-reaching kind, such as is rarely 
experienced in contemporary educational 
institutions, except only incidentally as 
certain individuals happen upon it sponta- 
neously. 


It is the hope that anyone who attends 
the School will never be quite the same 
again. Not only will he have learned about 
the ways of thinking, feeling, and living of 
other peoples and races, but he will begin 
to think in a new way himself. 


He will develop an inward sense of being 
a member of the human race simultaneously 
with being a member of his own nation 
and culture. 


Y 


EDUCATION FOR WORLD CIVILIZATION 


He will find himself engaged in.a radical 
revision of his own preconceptions and in 
a drastic reassessment of his own cultural 
heritage. 


He will have become a citizen of the 
world and henceforth will look at things 
from a world perspective. 


He will recognize and appreciate the 
value of all cultures, and will lose the 
narrow perspective of his own particular 
culture or creed and view ‘horizons that 
transcend and pass beyond the boundaries 
of his own limited world. í 


THE ĪNSTITUTE as A MINIATURE SaHooL 
or WorLD CIVILIZATION 


The three aims of the Institute culminate 
in another. The Institute aims to become 
a miniature school of world civilization. 
Scholars and students drawn from the 
different cultural areas will function, on a 
small scale, in the same way as the depart- 
ments of the School of World Civilization, 
as described. Each cultural group wil 
provide a focus point of study for the 
others, presenting to them its own unique 
contribution to world thought as manifested 
through all the media of expression. 


This live confrontation between the 
cultures, guided by a willingness to 
recognize the universal element in every 
culture, will create an opportunity for 
everyone present to develop and share in 
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a consciousness of the human race as a 
whole, Through a continual reaching out 
to a sense of the significance of all cultures 
in the whole pattern of human life, there 
will be created an understanding of the 
fact of a basic universal experience in every 
field. By an extension of this under- 
standing, world civilization will be dem- 
onstrated to be the sum total of mankind’s 
cultural and scientific development. 

Living together at the Institute, this 
group, made up of many nationalities, will, 
in the course of their daily adventures 
together in the fields of their study, give 
to each other glimpses of their dearest 
cultural treasures, their deepest thoughts 
and feelings that form the basis of their 
lives. Thus will they influence each other, 
breaking down established prejudices and 
preconceptions; and thus will they reveal 
to each other the thread of unity that is 
their own inner being as it manifests itself 
in moral, intellectual, and spiritual oneness. 

It will be clear that this group of 
scholars and students living at the Institute 
will be something very different from the 
usual ‘round table’ gathering or exper- 
iment in international living. This group, 
functioning as a miniature school of world 
civilization, will be a community, providing, 
perhaps, a glimpse of the world community 
of the future. Also, this group will 
constitute the very embodiment of the 
ideas underlying the three aims of the 
Institute. 


PERPETUAL disturbance will be our doom if we dq not recognize that the world is one 
and interdependent. If we do not alter the framework of the social system and the 
international order, which are based on force and the exploitation of the inferior 
individuals and backward nations, world peace will be a wild dream. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE WORD ‘BILDUNG’ : 


SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 


MARTIN KAMPCHEN 


Martin Kämpchen came to India under a study programme 
arranged by a German organization, Stiftung Studienkreis. 
He is now studying at the University of Vienna where 
he will take his doctorate in German and Comparative 


Literatures. 


The lecture reproduced below was read on 


behalf of Mr Kampchen in his absence last September. 


THE TRANSLATION of the word Bildung to 
be found in the dictionaries is ‘ education’. 
Today let us not be satisfied with a mere 
translation, but analyse the word more 
closely and try to understand its under- 
lying philosophy. Like Weltanschauung 
and other philosophical terms, Bildung has 
almost become integrated into the English 
language. Scholars prefer to leave it un- 
translated thus emphasizing that Bildung 
is a particularly German notion of educa- 
tion. Illustrious names like Humboldt, 
Herder, Goethe, and Schiller are associated 
with the term Bildung. In this lecture I 
shall not try to explain the teachings of 
these eminent thinkers and educationists, but 
venture to contribute, in my most limited 
capacity, a more psychological treatment of 
the subject. 

The word ‘education’ is derived from 
the Latin educare which, literally, means 
‘to lead or guide somebody away from 
something’. The one who guides is the 
dux, the leader, the teacher, the guru. 
Bildung uses a different approach: bild is 
‘picture’ or ‘image’ and the suffix ung 
signifies the final stage of a process. Thus 
Bildung can be understood’ as the final 
stage, the result of a process, of picture- 


cess evolving from it. 


making. The pictures are to be taken as 
mental pictures only, as pictures of the 
mind and the memory ; more generally we 
could call them ideas or thoughts. It is 
important to understand that mental pic- 
tures, by our definition, have all the char- 
acteristics of pictures in the external world ; 
we inwardly see colours and shapes as we 
see them in front of us. Ideas and thoughts 
seem, by the general understanding of these 
terms, to apply only to the sphere of the 
mind ; their relation to the external world 
is not verbalized. So, for the sake of clarity, 
let us continue to use the terms ‘picture’ 
and ‘ picture-making’. 

Let it be clear that the process of Bildung, 
as I understand it, is applicable principally 
to spiritual seekers—whereas the so-called 
ordinary person will hardly be subject to 
the impact of mental pictures and the pro- 
For the spiritual 
seeker the process of picture-making de- 
velops in three well-defined stages, In the 
first stage he seeks for ideals and examples 
to follow; his craving is to find fixed, 
static mental pictures—let them be exem- 
plary persons, books, works of art, tradi- 
tion, or a philosophical or political belief, 
—pictures he can understand and accept 
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as fitting for his innermost leanings, This 
first stage is an exploration into his own 
character and personality. He asks: What 
meaning do I wish to give to my life? 
What can I achieve? What, for me, is 
rewarding and worth while to achieve in 
my life? He realizes the tremendous 
variety of possibilities he has before him, 
his imagination tries out the many alter- 
natives; there seems to be no limit to 
his powers, But, being confronted with the 
many pictures already acquired, he yearns 
to decide which is the best for him, which 
to attach himself to. But he has so far 
no clear objectives upon which to base a 
sure and uncompromising choice. Puzzled 
and unhappy, he may try out different roles, 
like an actor. He amasses knowledge for 
the sheer sake of knowledge, and he wel- 
comes the most varied experiences as they 
happen to come to him. 

In the second stage he selects and makes 
decisions. He overcomes perplexity and 
confusion. His mind becomes clear and 
determined as he begins to divine the state 
of mind that will be his when he has 
achieved his one picture of the world. 
He rejects many principles, religious and 
political teachings, and chooses others. 
He actively understands now that accept- 
ing A’includes ignoring or fighting against 
B, its opposite, and he no longer feels miser- 
able about this necessity. He has studied 
many alternative pictures of the world and 
accepted their existence, but regards them 
as irrelevant to his own struggle. It is 
easier to make a choice than to uphold 
it; so at this stage his struggle will be 
continuous—constant rejection and constant 
renewal of the decisions once made, The 
confrontation with the manifold pictures of 
the world has not yet lost its attraction. 
However, a determined aspirant follows his 
fixed mental pictures without. losing the 
flexibility to revise his choice upon close 
scrutiny. At this stage only slight revisions 
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will be asked for, as the spiritual personal- 
ity of the student will have already pre- 
determined most of his activities. 

The third stage of Bildung is one of 
fulfilment ; the aspirant’s choice is firm and 
affirmed ; he is fully aware which pictures 
of the world he has rejected and why. 
Now, slowly, all his knowledge and experi- 
ence becomes integrated into one mental 
picture : he has arrived at one picture of 
the world—and he can claim it to be 
fully his own. He understands and inter- 
prets the activities of the world according 
to this one picture, He is gebildet now, 
formed according to his chosen mental 
picture, and he has, idealistically speaking, 
become one with it. The picture of his 
mind has ‘materialized’ into the visual 
world, he is its manifestation. Younger 
people, aspiring students, may now select 
him as their own mental picture and for 
some time follow what they have derived 
from him. 


Tue FrurrruL MOMENT 


I have neatly separated the three lfe 
stages of Bildung for the sake of a clear 
understanding of the concept it embodies. 
In reality these three stages are often inter- 
woven, duplicated, and repetitive. Few 
aspirants reach the final stage. Bildung is 
an idealistic concept, it is a concept of 
the spiritual development of man. The 
external world hampers idealism and inter- 
feres with spiritual development. Here I 
want mainly to consider the first stage of 
the process of Bildung: the acquisition of 
mental pictures. 

We live in a world of constant motion, 
but to understand its motion we need to 
see it ag a series of motionless, static pic- 
tures and analyse them one by one. Like- 
wise, the impressions we get from daily 
life will be stored in the memory as a 
series of pictures, We wish*to focus the 
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development of a given situation in one 
static picture which can give evidence of 
all the stages of its development. The 
memory tends to be more like a canvas 
than a film, German has a technical term 
to describe this—Fruchtbarer Awgenblick 
meaning ‘fruitful moment’. When a 
sculptor sets out to design a figure, he is 
anxious to show it in a position indicative 
and characteristic of its activity and en- 
vironment—one pose must tell us all the 
past and present developments. In other 
words, the sculptor will try to find the 
fruitful moment’. Michelangelo’s Laokoon 
group in Rome is a beautiful, successful 
example. Likewise, the memory wants to 
store experiences in static pictures, depict- 
ing the fruitful moment of one whole com- 
plex situation. For this we must employ 
our ability to discern the essential. The 
essential will be found by, firstly, the 
talent to separate a situation into its com- 
ponent parts ( analysis ), and, secondly, the 
talent to put together two or several 
separate situations (synthesis ). 

When meeting a person for the first 
time our memory can accept many differ- 
ent words, expressions, and situations, but 
if we try to remember too many of them 
we get confused. Instead of trying to 
maintain many different mental pictures of 
a person, we must limit ourselves to some 
fruitful, revealing moments. When reading 
a book, however, we may memorize the 
whole text or we may make a précis of 
the plot ; we may only read the book for 
its literary beauty or interesting technique. 
However, the essential takes into considera- 
tion all or most of such factors; and the 
fruitful moment will be composed of them 
all. In the former example we depend ‘on 
analysis which results in selection ; in the 
latter one we depend on synthesis. 

It is not enough to receive impressions 
and form them into mental pictures where 
the essential is evident. The aspirant must 


keep such pictures alive in himself, For 
this he not merely employs his memory 
—he needs more, mainly imagination and 
a sense of combination. The memory does 
not -store impressions like pictures in a 
gallery, they are subject to change when 
new impressions, similar or contrasting, are 
added. One’s present life does not merely 
set the foundations of the future, it like- 
wise shapes the past. Diaries, photos, 
tapes, and so forth, give us evidence of 
such changes to some small extent. Similar- 
ly, the mental pictures once conceived 
take different shapes, colours, intensities as 
time goes on. We must welcome this and 
be content with the changes of our inner 
picture-world. Without any change at all, 
the pictures would slowly turn into clichés, 
into hard and wooden fixations of the 
mind. The aspirant must make a constant 
effort to realize and to analyse the changes 
taking place; this is where the imagina- 
tion comes in. He must use his imagina- 
tive powers to ‘see’ his mental pictures 
continuously ; to see each small change, 
each introduction of new impressions. Only 
by being constantly aware of his inner 
picture-cosmos will he not be thrown out 
of his path by a startling new impression, 
but tranquilly assimilate it into his picture- 
cosmos. After a certain stage of this 
process the aspirant will begin to realize 
that none of his newly acquired pictures 
is essentially new, firstly because each will 
have similarities with previous ones, certain 
characteristics repeating themselves. Sec- 
ondly, because he had exercised a certain 
readiness to receive new pictures. He did 
not regard his present cosmos of pictures 
as permanent, but expected change and 
was open to it—so, when it arrives, and 
it arrives all the time, he is not caught by 
surprise and will not allow his mind to 
get confused by it. ` 
The change of pictures will be rapid in 
the first stage of Bildung. The aspirant 
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may become confused as he cannot main- 
tain his pictures; by losing them he feels 
as if he is losing his own past. But he is 
thrown again and again into new picture- 
worlds by new persons and environments. 
As the spiritual life of the aspirant moves 
to the second stage, the change of pictures 
will be slower. Now each new environment 
will not mean a new picture, each new 
acquaintance will not change his picture- 
world. The goal is, as I said before, to 
arrive at one picture of the world— 
unchanging, but still immensely alive. Only 
the most active and concentrated mind 
will succeed in keeping that one picture 
alive and convincing to himself. 

A sense of combination, so vital to the 
aspirant, in union with imagination, helps 
him to penetrate into the genealogy of his 
pictures; all the pictures are somehow 
related to each other, but to realize this 
is not sufficient. He should understand the 


relationship of the mental pictures to each 


other, the influences and particular impacts 
on each other as well as the basic similarity 
of them all. Each picture includes general 
and specific qualities in varying degrees, 
depending on the picture or pictures held 
up against it. Once the general aspect of 
a matter has been conceived the aspirant 
may conclude the specific aspect quite 
easily, and vice versa: as soon as the 
specific aspect is understood, there are no 
difficulties in combining it with the general 
aspect. Thus a combinative mind can 
easily penetrate into fields of knowledge 
which are not his own, provided he has a 
few key-facts or key-pictures generally 
related to them. Such a mind will see the 
essence of the most trifling fact, a fact 
which would be dismissed by others as 
irrelevant; he will recognize the meta- 
physical truth behind the smallest 
manifestation of reality—and in metaphysics 
nothing is unrelated. 

Nowadays it has become a fashion among 
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many young people in America and 
Europe to stimulate mental pictures 
artificially through drugs. Those who make 
a habit of taking drugs give evidence of 
a lack of energy and imagination. Energy 
is needed to conceive the mental pictures 
clearly and consistently, accounting for 
each change; and imagination, as men- 
tioned, to create new pictures, to keep 
developing one’s picture-cosmos. 


BrmpuNG AND ART 


I wish to emphasize the basically artistic 
qualities required for establishing one’s own 
picture-cosmos. Each mental picture is not 
just a derivation from the visual world, 
but a true creation. Artistic creation can 
be compared to the original creation, the 
creation of the world. In both it is a 
sudden and not fully explicable transition 
from chaos into order. It is the act of 
transposing the visual into pictures of the 
mind which is truly creative; it means in 
effect a spiritualization of the material 
world, or, in other words, a systematization 
of the material world according to one’s 
own sense of order. In the material world 
all things are unconnected, unrelated. 
Stones lie next to each other without any 
relation among themselves, trees grow up 
and make a forest only following their 
individual interest of life, there is no 
common link. Once the material world is 
transposed into mental pictures all things 
are connected, related; stones make a 
pattern, rocks may make us interpret a 
landscape as rough or barren. A forest 
gives us shade, or it hides us from the 
eyes of our neighbours, or it adds colour 
to the countryside. 

A painter, reflecting how to fill a canvas, 
will consider similar matters. By wanting 
to give his picture an interesting pattern, 
he may paint stones of different shapes in 
different positions; if he wants a landscape 
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to look rough or barren he may add big 
rocks ; and so on. 

An artist must, in addition, consider how 
to arrange the different parts of the picture 
on his canvas. Here comes in a concept 
of art calling for harmony and integration 
of the parts. Looking at the pictures of 
Miro we differentiate numerous lines and 
shapes which, at first sight, have nothing 
to do with each other, Also, we distinguish 
between several colours filling in the shapes 
or serving as a background. We are 
anxious to know the title of Miro’s paint- 
ing. Once we read the title our minds 
start to work. The combinative faculty 
puts together the lines, shapes, colours, and 
the title. We may realize, suddenly, one 
line in a particular corner balancing off 
another line below, and one shape serving 
as a central focus; suddenly we see a 
multitude of interwoven relations, a whole 
cosmos opens up. We feel that if one line 
or shape were missing or drawn differently, 
the painting would entirely change its face 
and its spiritual meaning. Nothing is 
deliberate, all is intentional. This is what 
each artist will intentionally aim at: to 
create a well-balanced and, in all its parts, 
harmonious picture where nothing is left 
to chance. 

A mental picture must be likewise 
harmonious, none of its components 
standing apart. Such harmony will reflect 
upon our state of mind and, in the third 
stage of the process of Btldung, will 
ultimately lead to mental peace. It is, 
however, exceedingly difficult to maintain 
consistently such a balanced, harmonious 
view of the world; we need unusual 
powers of concentration and energy. 
Compare this idea with a window-pane ; 
it keeps its transparence and unity merely 
through the great inner tension of its 
material. Once this tension is destroyed the 
pane will fall into pieces and both 
transparence and unity are gone. Likewise 
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there is immense inner tension between the 
parts of a masterly painting. The aspirant 
is subject to such inner tension when he 
wishes to uphold clear integrated mental 
pictures of the world. Distraction, relaxa- 
tion of his powers, will immediately dim 
his view. 

By accepting this viewpoint the aspirant 
must, however, keep in mind that in spite 
of the utmost energy and concentration, 
the clarity and uniformity of his mental 
pictures are quite independent of his will. 
An artist cannot trust his will-power in 
creating his works. A strong will must 
exist, but it will lead only to the starting 
point from where art is possible. Similarly, 
a strong will must exist to prepare the 
aspirant for the creation of mental pictures. 
The actual creation is an unconscious act; 
many claim it to be an act of divine 
power. The aspirant may learn something 
new and study the new item of knowledge 
in all its aspects, but will not be able to 
assimilate it except through such an 
unconscious act. This is the difference 
between knowledge and conviction: you 
may learn as studiously as you want, yet 
never can ‘you reach more than a certain 
mechanical understanding, never will you 
be completely convinced, except through 
this unconscious act. Knowledge merely 
occupies your mind and memory: convic- 
tion is a matter of the whole spiritual 
body. 


INSTITUTIONAL Br.pUNG 


So far I have developed the implications 
of Bildung in a general way, as I see them. 
Let us not forget that the official translation 
of Bildung is ‘education’ and may also 
imply institutionalized education. How, 
then, does school education fit into this 
pattern of Bildung? It will be easily 
understood that a systematical training in 
Bildung is quite impossible. Each system 
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will just lead to the door-step, no further. 
But, also, Bildung is not at all dependent 
on the quality of one’s intellect. We all 
know some professors of higher learning 
who have written excellent books and 
articles—but still we hesitate to call them 
gebildet. What is the reason? They lack 
conviction. We listen to their words and 
accept them, but remain uninspired. They 
themselves fail to become a mental picture 
for us. By contrast, we can observe s0- 
called uneducated people, grown up in 
villages, unsophisticated, whose gestures and 
movements grasp us, convince us as being 
pure and noble. The German language 
has a fine word to characterize this: 
Herzensbildung, ‘education of the heart’. 
Such people, of whom India has so many, 
possess a clear and balanced mental picture 
of the world; their picture may be 
restricted in knowledge, but is nonetheless 
total in understanding of the world. If all 
the knowledge of the world were to be 
imposed on their minds, the mental picture 
they have already shaped would, fun- 
damentally, not have to be changed. 

Institutional Bildung will have a chance 
only where there is a strong teacher 
personality who is able to transcend the 
usual pattern of acquiring knowledge. 
Bildung is against amassing knowledge ; at 
its higher level it even wants to reduce 
knowledge for the sake of concentration 
towards one aim, one ideal and mental 
picture. 

We find that academic education some- 
times produces a snobbish and arrogant 
breed of person. He hoards knowledge 
and information as others collect stamps 
or memorize the names of eminent cricket 
players. True Bildung, by contrast, will 
foster modesty and simplicity of heart. 
Rather than to intellectualism, the devoted 
student will strive towards simplicity, 
towards one-mindedness. 

The tendency in academic education 
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today goes to a mathematical outlook. The 
student must absorb neatly divided 
packages of facts without getting an overall 
concept of what he is learning. By this 
mathematical addition of knowledge each 
fact will be merely a unit, lacking all other 
characteristics ; each fact will seem equal 
in value and importance. Especially in the 
humanities such an outlook is devastating. 
It kills the aura of each bit of knowledge, 
it prevents knowledge from turning into 
conviction. Convictions cannot be lined up 
like numbers, each one of them deserves its 
special place, and its own surroundings. A 
library is a mental picture of such lined-up 
knowledge ; in it one book stands against 
another irrespective of their contents. Books 
are put in alphabetical order—-the most 
superficial of all types of order, Walking 
through a large library, it is not possible 
to gather the potentially explosive, man- 
changing content of each one of the books. 

Our mathematical approach to education 
wants to persuade us that our mental 
pictures are measurable, that they can be 
explained and analysed in depth. But is a 
piece of art measurable ? Only its least 
important factors will allow measurement, 
the essential does not. The essential can 
be understood,-it can be felt, but it can 
be explained only as has already been 
done in the piece of art itself. Art 
explains itself. Similarly, in Bildung, the 
mental pictures are unmeasurable, and 
unexplainable in scientific language. 
Although the pictures are interlinked and 
dependent on each other, still each one of 
them is complete and total in itself. And 
how can we measure completeness, how 


totality ? 


BLDUNG AND GERMAN CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 


Each form of art has its own particular 
Bildung. To understand contemporary art 
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helps us to understand the spirit of our 
time. Especially in this century literature 
gives us the message of the increasing 
difficulty of reaching a uniform picture of 
the world. Recent German literature gives 
clear evidence of this. Roughly speaking, 
the German literature of this century can 
be divided into two groups. The first and 
more extensive one demonstrates how the 
pictures of the world are shattered by our 
doubts, by intellectualism, and by a general 
religious crisis. The beginning of this trend 
is marked by an essay written in 1902 
by the most prominent Austrian poet of 
that time, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, known 
as ‘Chandosletter’. In this essay the author 
speaks through the mouth of Lord Chandos, 
a promising young poet who all of a sudden 
loses his creative powers. Lord Chandos 
explains his case thus : 


‘I have completely lost the capacity to 
think or speak about anything coherently. 


At first I gradually became incapable of- 


treating any nobler or general subject, 
using such words which, after all, every- 
body would use quite comfortably, and 
without giving them much thought. I 
felt an inexplicable discomfort when merely 
uttering words like “spirit”, “soul”, or 
“body”.... Likewise my intercourse with 
people became increasingly difficult, I no 
longer succeeded in conceiving them and 
their actions in the simple view which habit 
gives, It all disintegrated into parts, the 
parts broke again into parts, and finally 
nothing could be encompassed by one idea.’ 


Many writers of this period go through 
the same experience as Lord Chandos. The 
mental pictures previously conceived fall 
into parts and the parts again into parts 
until all wholeness, all clarity has vanished 
—we look into a broken mirror. Words 
lose their traditional meaning, doubts creep 
into-all self-expression: The-energy to- pick 
up the broken--pieces and. teyrput «them 


Marin KAMPCHEN 


together into one picture is lacking. Self- 
analysis becomes self-destructive, as we 
clearly observe in the writings of Franz 
Kafka, He is the one writer who has the 
most brilliantly put into words the dilemma 
of Lord. Ghandos. Especially in Kafka’s 
novels we witness a sort of reasoning which 
is an extreme form of intellectual dialectics. 
The reasoning goes back and forth evalua- 
ting each particle of a still remaining belief 
until all ground for belief is gone and the 
field for doubt wide open. The almost 
mechanical, analytical cutting up of our 
mental pictures leaves us with a hopeless- 
ness and feeling of fatality which is already 
quite normal to western mentality. Sigmund 
Freud’s psychoanalysis certainly fostered 
this trend; here the human psyche was 
clinically cut up and squeezed into a tight 
mechanical pattern of behaviour. Some of 
Germany’s foremost poets, such as Rainer 
Maria Rilke in his famous novel Malte 
Laurids Brigge, like all of the expressionist 
writers before and after the First World 
War, follow this line of thought. Nowadays 
the strongest avant-garde movements in 
France, like the nouveau roman, and those 
in Germany and Austria follow the tendency 
of endless division, Contemporary writers, 
however, deal with their matter mostly on 
the level of word-play, and they no longer 
take into consideration the psychological 
and spiritual dilemma. 

' The second group of German literature, 
which still maintains an unbroken meta- 
physical picture of the world, is small- and 
quite unpopular. Its excellent and cele- 
brated exponent is Ernst Jiinger, an author 
well known in French-speaking countries, 
but not at all:read in the English-speaking 
world. Ernst Jiinger must look back to 
German classical writers and to ancient 
literature to find his predecessors. His 
stand on Bildung is pointed ; he is severely 
opposed to the trend of specialization in 
the humanities and to the increasing 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE WORD ‘ BILDUNG’ : SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 


mathematical approach towards Bildung. 
He says : 


‘Today any statement not made by 
specialists and independent of the latest 
findings in research, is considered suspi- 
cious, But it is exactly this independence 
of research and its methods that can mani- 
fest the value of a statement. 

‘This suspicion towards anybody who 
. does not approach his subject with the 
whole scientific apparatus behind him is 
one of the characteristics of the technical 
age. For example, anybody today who 
dares a remark on the Bible without being 
a professor of theology is looked upon with 
suspicion.... Looked at from the opposite 
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angle, this means that specialized knowledge 
regards a subject only partially’ 


The first stage of Bildung is a stage 
where the aspirant’s approach is universal. 
Afterwards he may peacefully specialize, 
but, as pointed out, in the realm of Bildung 
specialization never means subtraction from 
the original wealth and wholeness of a 
mental picture, but simply a one-minded- 
ness—the striving towards the one rich, all- 
comprising picture of the world. Only 
great saints have achieved this goal, saints 
like Francis of Assissi and Sri Ramakrishna. 
Saintliness may be called the highest 
form of Bildung, even transcending this 
concept, 


One may know the world without going out doors. 
One may see the Way of Heaven without looking 
through the windows. 

The further one goes, the less one knows, 
Therefore the sage knows without going about, 
Understands without seeing, 

And accomplishes without any action. 


Lao Tzu 


‘Be humble, and you will remain entire.’ 
Be bent, and you will remain straight. 
Be vacant, and you will remain full. 
Be worn, and you will remain new. 
He who has little will receive. 


He who has much will be embarrassed. 


. . Lao Tzu.: 


HOW SHAKESPEARE RECONCILES US TO LIFE 


P. K. Guna, M.A. 


Professor Emeritus of Jadavpur University, Professor P. K. 
Guha was formerly Professor of English and Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts there. His published works include Tragic 
Relief ( Oxford University Press, 1932) and several studies 
on Shakespeare. The following lecture was given last May. 


SHAKESPEARE Is usually called the ‘poet of 
acceptance’; but the phrase is an under- 
statement of his conception and presenta- 
tion of life in his drama. He does not 
portray life as something to be just ac- 
cepted as an inevitable necessity, a thing 
to tolerate or endure. His picture of life 
is the portrait of an inexhaustible source 
of infinite joy. It reconciles us to life by 
indicating the way in which we can come 
to terms with ‘life and adjust ourselves to 
it in perfect contentment and happiness. 
Shakespeare’s drama is not an escape from 
life but a loving embrace of life with 
nothing left out—with all its good and 
evil, its joys and sorrows intact. Neither 
is it merely a collection of plays; it is a 
book of life and there is a man behind 
the book. This man casts his own eye 
upon life; he has his own outlook on life, 
his own attitude towards it. 

To say this, however, is not to take 
away from Shakespeare the playwright that 
objectivity which is the sine qua non of 
dramatic art. 
drama must be purely objective does not 
apply in the case of Shakespeare’s drama 
for there is in it a subtle admixture of 
the subjective and the objective. Perhaps 
the last word on this has been said by 
Rabindranath Tagore in ‘his. Sahityer Pathe : 
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The mechanical law that. 


‘Because a distinctive individuality has 
been given to each one of Shakespeare’s 
literary children, I do not admit that there 
is no portion of Shakespeare’s personal 
nature in them.... In a piece of good 
dramatic art, the writer’s inner nature and 
the traits of the characters painted by him 
blend together to form such an indivisible 
unit that it is hard to separate the one 
from the other.... Shakespeare vitalized 
his dramatic characters by letting them 
suck the mother’s milk of his own genius. 
It is only thus that they became flesh-and- 
blood human beings. The plays otherwise 
would have been so many abstract essays.’ 


Shakespeare is a poet first and a drama- 
tist next. His poetic imagination enabled 
him to identify himself with all of his 
characters in turn—to become the char- 
acters—and paint them from within instead 
of portraying them from the outside as 
the ordinary dramatist does. This is what 
Rabindranath Tagore emphasizes—the poet- 
dramatist’s power of identifying himself 
completely with each one of his characters. 
To this great observation of Tagore’s I 
would humbly add that the poet-dramatist 
in Shakespeare now and again breaks 
away from the limited task of the play- 
wright and casts upon the dramatic scene 
what Wordsworth called 
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The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream. 


He spontaneously puts in the mouths of 
his characters god-gifted words which are 
really utterances of the poet behind the 
playwright. These magnificent superfluities 
of Shakespearian drama are the theme of 
the present study. 

T. S. Eliot, in his stimulating essay, 
‘The Three Voices of Poetry’, says that 
in poetic drama we hear three voices : the 
voice of the character who is speaking, the 
voices of the character and the author in 
unison, and, in the case of the supreme 
poetic dramatists, a third voice which is 
an impersonal voice, independent of the 
character from whose mouth it emanates ; 
it has the ring of an ‘involuntary cry 
springing from the depths of the writer’s 
soul. It is this third voice in Shakespeare’s 
plays which is the quest of this essay. 
T. S. Eliot discovers a typical example of 
this third voice, the voice of great poetic 
drama, in these memorable lines in King 
Lear : 


Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming 
hither : 
Ripeness is all. 
(V. i. 9-11) 


These lines have been put in the mouth 
of Edgar but they embody a thought about 
the proper way to face death which is 
too philosophic for Edgar or for his father, 
Gloucester, to whom the lines are ad- 
dressed. We catch in the lines, undoubtedly, 
the voice of Shakespeare himself transmit- 
ting to us his inspired vision of a quiet 
and painless death expressed in the apposite 
poetic image of a ripe fruit dropping from 
the tree without a wrench or a twist. 
It might be noted that there are in this 
play equally striking examples of the first 
and second voices of the Eliot classifica- 
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tion. The lines uttered by Gloucester in 
his furious wrath against the gods, which 
Shakespeare certainly did not share, are a 
typical example of the first voice : 


As flies to wanton boys are we to 
th’ gods— 
They kill us for their sport. 
(IV. i. 37-8) 


We hear in these lines the voice cf the 
speaker alone, But in the following utter- 
ance of Lear we certainly hear the joint 
voice of Lear and Shakespeare : 


Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous when thou show’st thee 
in a child 
Than the sea-monster ! 
(I. iv. 259-61) 


Let us now recall some of the passages 
that fall into the category of Eliot’s third 
voice : 


There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
( Hamlet, I. v. 166-7) 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
( Hamlet, V. ii. 10-11 ) 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to 
day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
_ The way to dusty death. Out, out, 
brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player, ` 
” That struts and frets his hour upon 
* the stage, 
` And then-is heard no more; it is a ‘ale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 
eee ( Macbeth, V. v. 19-28 ) 
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Our revels now are ended. These our 
actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air ; 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-clapp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such 
stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our 
little life 

Ts rounded with a sleep. 


(The Tempest, IV. i. 148-58) 


This last is not the vision of Prospero, 
the speaker, but is Shakespeare’s tran- 
scendental vision of the ultimate total 
dissolution of the universe. It is a sublime 
digression from the dramatic business of 
the play. Each of these passages contains 
imperishable lines, phrases that are on 
everybody’s lips. The world has detached 
them from their dramatic contexts, 
discarded from its mind as irrelevant the 
names of their speakers, and accepted 
them as the utterances of Shakespeare 
himself, addressed to all men of all times. 
Such words of supreme wisdom and truth 
are scattered throughout Shakespeare’s 
plays, and are indicative of a definite 
outlook on life on the part of the author, 
an unchanging attitude to life governed by 
a spirit of irrepressible optimism, infinite 
tolerance, profound humanity, and a loving 
acceptance of life in its entirety. 

Let us now pursue Shakespeare’s attitude 
to life through passages of this kind that 
reveal the poet behind the playwright, and 
select in quick succession lines from thé 
more important plays that are typical of 
the third voice of poetic drama. 

Let us begin with the Sunny Comedies. 
In A Midsummer Night’s Dream we have 
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a striking sentence put into the mouth of 
Theseus : 


Our sport shall be to take what they 
mistake ; 


(V. i 90) 


This line is spoken by Duke Theseus when 
he agrees, against the counsel of his 
attendants, to see the fantastic farce 
prepared for his entertainment by the 
stupid Bottom and his equally foolish fellow 
workmen. Theseus knew there was nothing 
in the play, but he would yet see it! He 
would generously ‘take what they mistake’ 
—what a fine pun! In this one line uttered 
by Shakespeare through Theseus we have 
a sort of summing up of the poet’s kindly 
attitude to man’s faults and follies, his 
sporting spirit of taking or accepting 
without demur the so-called ‘mistakes of 
man’. 

In this same play, Theseus is made the 
mouthpiece for some immortal lines which 
are too lofty for him and are unmistakably 
Shakespeare the poet’s own mystical vision 
of the genesis and technique of poetry: 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven ; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the 
poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to 
airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

(V. i. 12-17) 


The lines afford us a glimpse inside 
Shakespeare’s poetic workshop. 

In Twelfth Night we come across the 
oft-quoted passage uttered by the epicurean 
Sir Toby Belch as an angry challenge to 
the puritanic Malvolio ; 
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Dost thou think, because thou art 
- virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale ? 


(II. iii, 108-10) 


In this cry of Sir Toby we catch, beyond 
°“ doubt, the voice of the poet himself putting 
forward a passionate plea for the rightful 
existence of self-indulgence side by side 
with self-control, a reminder to us that it 
takes all sorts to make the world. 

In As You Like It the most striking 
passage in which we catch Shakespeare’s 
own voice is uttered by the banished senior 
Duke living a life of supreme bliss in the 
Forest of Arden: 


Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

And this our life, exempt from public 
haunt, 

‘Finds tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in 
everything. 

(IL. i, 12-17) 


In The Merchant of Venice, there are 
several divinely inspired passages transcend- 
ing the dramatic business of the play, and 
pointing out the golden path that we 
should pursue in life. One of these is the 
illustrious mercy speech of Portia: 

And earthly power doth then show 

likest God’s 

When mercy seasons justice. 

(IV. i. 191-2) 


The most powerful plea in literature for 


the shedding of racial hatred from our ` 


hearts is to be found in another striking 
passage in the same play, which is spoken 
ostensibly by Shylock but which really 
wells from the catholic spirit of Shakespeare 


. 
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the poet who knows no distinction between 
man and man: 


Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a 
Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions, fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, 
subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is? If you prick us, do we 
not bleed ? If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh ? 

( III. i. 52-60 ) 


This spirit of common humanity embracing 
and bracketing together the Christian and 
the Jew is totally uncharacteristic of the 
fanatical Jew that Shylock is considered to 
be for the purpose of the play, for Shylock 


loathes the Christian as a most hateful 


being. The speaker here is Shakespeare 
himself and not Shylock. 

I would refer to yet another passage in 
The Merchant of Venice which is too 
sublime to be narrowed into the texture 
of the play. It is put into the mouth of 
Lorenzo, the young Christian lover who 
had stolen Shylock’s daughter Jessica with 
his jewels and ducats. The lines -give a 
spiritual’ character to earthly music that 
never could have dawned upon the mind of 
the flippant young man who uttered them, 
nor could they convey any meaning to the 
simple, love-torn, young girl, Jessica, to 
whom they were addressed : 


There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubins ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls, 
-But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
(V. i. 60-5) 


Let us now turn to the Dark Comedies. 
In them we have some powerful passages 
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Shakespeare’s own ardent appeal for not that ye be not judged’ should always 


tolerance towards the frailties of the flesh. 
In Measure for Measure, which has been 
called by Walter Pater ‘an epitome of 
Shakespeare’s moral judgments’, Isabella 
has been made an eloquent exponent of 
the poets humane view of the most human 
of human frailties—the weaknesses of the 


flesh. Angelo, the judge, is going to 
sentence Isabella’s brother, Claudio, to 
death for a sexual aberration. Isabella, 


pleading with Angelo on behalf of her 
brother, notices that the judge is casting 
lustful eyes on her and she exclaims : 


Go to your bosom, 

Knock there, and ask your heart what 
it doth know 

That’s like my brother’s fault. If it 
confess 

A natural guiltiness such as is his, 

Let it not sound a thought upon your 
tongue 

Against my brother's life. 

(II. ii. 136-41 ) 


The poet’s message that power should be 
exercised in moderation is also conveyed 
through Isabella : 


O, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength! But it is 
tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 
( II. ii. 107-9) 


But man, proud man, 

Dress’d in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 

heaven 
As make the angels weep ; 
(II. ii. 117-22 ) 


Isabella, as Shakespeare’s mouthpiece, 
conveys the message that justice should be 


be followed : 


How would you be 

If He, which is the top of judgment, 
should 

But judge you as you are? O, think 
on that; 

And mercy then will breathe within 
your lips, 

Like man new made. 

(II. ii. 75-9 ) 


Shakespeare’s measureless sympathy for 
those who stray from the path of sexual 
morality finds expression in these words of 
Mariana, betrothed to Angelo: 


They say best men are moulded out of 
faults : 
And, for the most, become much more 
the better 
For being a little bad ; so may my 
husband. 
(V. i. 437-9) 


Mariana forgives and forgets the moral 
delinquency of Angelo, and accepts him as 
her husband, rejecting the Duke’s offer to 
give her ‘a better husband’. 

The idea of the mutually beneficial 
influence of virtue and vice that is 
conveyed in Mariana’s hope that Angelo 
would be chastened and improved by his 
lapse into vice finds supreme expression in 
the other Dark Comedy, AWs Well That 
Ends Well: 


The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together. Our 
virtues would be proud if our faults 
whipt them not; and our crimes would 
despair if they were not cherish’d by 
our virtues. 


(IV. iii. 67-70 ) 


This is a great thought and we hear in 
it Shakespeare’s own voice speaking 
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through an insignificant character, the 
Second Lord, to whom Shakespeare does 
not even care to, give a name; nor do 
we care who said it for we feel instinctively 
that here the speaker is Shakespeare himself. 


In the tragedies of Shakespeare the 
dominant note is that our sufferings chasten 
and purify our hearts, and our errors are 
blessings in disguise. Macbeth, the gross 
materialist who, for the sake of achieving 
a crown, would ‘jump the life to come’ 
is transformed by his crime and his 
subsequent inner anguish into a disillusioned 
person, completely cured of all earthly 
cravings. He turns into a philosopher and 
realizes that nothing in life has any 
significance and every successive day is 
taking us closer and closer to death. This 
is Shakespeare’s own thought and he has 
given it classic expression in the great 
passage ‘To-morrow, and to-morrow and 
to-morrow °, already quoted. 


In Macbeth there are passages which 
convey Shakespeare’s mystical suggestion 
that there is an overlooking Providence 
that witnesses even the darkest of sinful 
thoughts in the human mind. When 
Macbeth contemplates the scene of his 
intended murder he cries out: 


Stars, hide your fires; 
Let not light see my black and deep , 
desires. 


(I. iv. 50-51) 


Lady Macbeth is seized with the same 
fear that her wicked deed might be seen 
and checked by the heavenly spectators of 
all earthly deeds: 


Come, thick night, 
And pall thée in the dunnest smoke of 
hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound 
` it makes, 
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Nor heaven peep through the blanket 
of the dark 
To cry ‘Hold, hold’. 
(I. v. 47-51) 


The stain on the soul made by a wicked 
deed is never wiped off. Lady Macbeth 
tells her husband who stands tremblinz with 
Duncan’s blood on his hands: 


Go get some water 
And wash this filthy witness from your 
hand. 


(II. i. 46-7) 
Macbeth retorts: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash 
this blood 

Clean from my hand ? No; this ray 
hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 


(II. ii. 60-3) 


Here Shakespeare has stepped ir and 
vented, through the mouth of Macbeth 
and in a magnificent poetic image, his 
own deep repugnance to the indelible crime 
that Macbeth had committed. Lady 
Macbeth realizes later in the play, in a 
state of sleep-walking, that the foul stench 
of blood stays in the murderer’s hand: 


Here’s the smell of the blood still. 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh! 


(V. i. 48-50) 


In Julius Caesar Shakespeare’s own vision 
of the violent perturbation in the mind of 
the would-be perpetrator of a wicked deed 
is expressed through the words of Brutus: 


+ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interin is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. 
The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
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Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 
(IL i. 63-9) 


Here Shakespeare describes for us the 
abnormal condition of Brutus’s mind which 
is being torn by an acute internal conflict. 
Brutus, who, as he says, is at war with 
himself, could not draw this picture of his 
own mind. Here again we have glorious 
poetic imagery painted by Shakespeare, 
breaking away from the narrow confines of 
the drama. 

In Hamlet we have, in addition to those 
already cited, several other passages that 
fall into the category of the third voice : 


- Thus conscience does make cowards of 

us all; : 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, 

And enterprises of great pitch and 
moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn 
awry 

And lose the name of action. 

, (III. i. 83-8) 


This passage, uttered by Hamlet, is similar 
to the speech of Brutus that we have just 
discussed. Hamlet could not himself 
analyse the workings of his mind while it 
was wavering between ‘to be’ and ‘not 
to be’—to continue to live or to commit 
suicide. Here, too, Shakespeare holds up 
the mirror to Hamlet’s mind in turmoil. 
Another such passage put in the. mouth 
of Hamlet is: 

... there is a special providence in the 

fall of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not 

to come; if it be not to come, it will 

be now; if it be not now, yet it will | 

come—the readiness is all. 

( V. ii. 211-15) 


Although the speaker is Hamlet, it is 
Shakespeare „who in these lines is emphasiz- 
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ing the virtue of readiness to face death, 
whenever it comes. The idea is analogous 
to what is expressed by Shakespeare in 
King Lear in Edgar’s speech ending with 
‘Ripeness is all’, which, as mentioned 
before, is a typical example of the third 
voice, 

In Hamlet we have Shakespeare’s ecstatic 
vision of man and his habitat, presented 
through Hamlet’s words: 


What a piece of work is a man! How 
noble in reason! how infinite in facul- 
ties ! in form and moving, how express 
and admirable! in action, how like an 
angel! in apprehension, how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! , the 
paragon of animals ! 
(II. ii. 300-6 ) 
And where does man live ? The poet says: 


this most excellent canopy the air, 
look you, this brave o’erhanging firma- 
ment, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire... 
(II. ii, 294-5 ) 


In the midst of the flux of earthly things 
Shakespeare’s vision found something ever- 
lasting and immutable in love. What a 
magnificent passage it is, where we catch 
the voice of the poet himself revealing, 
through Othello, the fathomless depths of 


love: 


Put out the light, and then put out 
the light. 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me; but once put out 
thy light, 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling 
nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean 
heat 

That can thy light relume. 


(V. ii. 7-13 ) 
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It is unnatural for Othello to address such 
words to his sleeping wife, Desdemona, 
whom he is just about to choke to death. 
Here Shakespeare’s faith in the indestruc- 
tibility of love is voiced by Othello. 

It was stated earlier that in King Lear 
there are ‘examples of all three voices of 
poetic drama and a typical example of 
the third voice, cited by Eliot, was quoted. 
We find another example of the third cate- 
gory in the words addressed by the dis- 
illusioned and penitent Lear to Cordelia: 


Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. 
( V. iii 20-1 ) 


This is Shakespeare’s own approbation of 
Cordelia’s heavenly service to her father 
in total forgetfulness of his cruel injustice 
to her. 

There is an unmistakable ring of Shake- 
speare’s deep sympathy for weak and help- 
less old age in these words of Lear: 


O heavens, 
If you do love old men, if your 
sweet sway 
Allow obedience, if you yourselves are old, 
Make it your cause; send down, and 


take my part. 
(II. iv. 188-91 ) 


In Antony and Cleopatra Shakespeare, 
in the following lines, casts an eye of 
generous forgiveness on Antony’s moral 
faults after he dies: 


A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity. But you gods will 
give us 
Some faults to make us men. 
(V. i 31-3) 


This is spoken by a minor character, 
Agrippa, but it voices Shakespeares own 
spirit of tolerant acceptance of good and 
evil combined in human nature. 

The most potent way in which Shake- 
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speare reconciles us to life is, in his last 
plays, the unfolding of the beneficence of 
a merciful Providence protecting us from 
all harm. At the end of Cymbeline the 
words spoken by Cymbeline spring from 
a basic piety in Shakespeare’s poetic view 
of life: 


Laud we the gods ; 
And let our crooked smokes climb to 
their nostrils 
From our bless’d altars. 
(V. v. 474-6 ) 


Shakespeare’s own faith in a merciful 
Providence turning adversity into happiness 
by an invisible magic touch is manifested 
in the words of Gonzalo in The Tempest 
when the scattered kith and kin and sun- 
dered friends and associates have been 
mysteriously reunited : 


Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blessed 
crown ; 
For it is you that have chalk’d forth 
the way 
Which brought us hither. 
(V. i 2014) 


To emphasize forgiveness as the greatest 
virtue of man, Shakespeare puts this noble 
speech on the lips of Prospero when all his 
enemies are within his clutches : 


Though with their high wrongs I am 
struck to th’ quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ‘gainst 
my fury 
Do I take part; the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance ; 
(V. i 25-8) 


The Tempest is regarded as Shakespeare’s 


-final meditation, conducted in the light of 


his great exploration of human life in the 
comedies, histories, and tragedies. D. G. 
James in his striking book. The Dream 
of Prospero ( Oxford, 1967), rightly says : 
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... few will deny that The Tempest is one 

of the profoundest and most majestic of 
Shakespeare’s creations; and that it shows 
every sign of being given by its creator, 
in its treatment of human life, a summary 
quality and an air of finality” (p. 1) 
I should like to add that although Shake- 
speare’s outlook on life is catholic his 
‘ethics are not neutral’, as has been so 
aptly put by John Vyvyan in his book, 
Shakespeare’s Ethics. The web of life is 
viewed by Shakespeare with perfect acqui- 
escence, although it is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together. He had the robust 
optimism to hold that : 


There is some soul of goodness in 

things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out; 

; ( Henry V, IV. i. 45) 
These words uttered by Henry V are 
really an expression of Shakespeare’s own 
conviction that there is something inherently 
good in all that seems to be evil. How- 
ever, he is keenly cognizant of the loath- 
someness of man’s inhuman or, rather, 
inhumane acts, and, far from accepting 
them, he spurns them with a deep repug- 
nance and punishes the wrongdoer with 
an acute inner anguish. 

Shakespeare’s own sense of the mental 
torture suffered by the perpetrator of a 
heinous crime can be observed in the 
words of the penitent Macbeth addressed 
to the doctor: 


Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseas’d, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted 
sOrrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the 
brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidoté - 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that 
perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 

(V. iii. 40-5) 


GUHA 


T. S. Eliot concludes his essay on 
Poetry and Drama (London, 1950) with 
the observation : 

‘For it is ultimately the function of art, 
in imposing a credible order upon ordinary 
reality, and thereby eliciting some percep- 
tion of an order in reality, to bring us to 
a condition of serenity, stiilness and recon- 
ciliation...’ ( p. 35) 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
suggest that this reconciliation to life is 
Shakespeare’s message as an idea. That 
would kill Shakespeare the poet—and he 
is essentially a poet—and make his dramatic 
work ‘didactic’? which is every poets 
abhorrence. I only suggest that Shake- 
speare’s poetic picture of life induces in 
us a mood of undisturbed and undismayed 
acceptance of life, and this he achieves 
more by his poetic magic than anything 
else. I contend that this mood created by 
Shakespeare is something positive, a pleas- 
urable condition of mind. Nietzsche’s 
definition of comedy as ‘an artistic delivery 
from the nausea of the absurd’ does not 
apply to Shakespearian comedy, nor is 
Nietzsche’s definition of tragedy as ‘an 
artistic subjugation of the awful’ applic- 
able to the tragedies of Shakespeare. The 
absurdities of life do not nauseate Shake- 
speare nor does the awful in life awe him. 

Dramatists are, generally, captious critics 
of life; Shakespeare, the poet-dramatist, 
however, is an ardent lover of life. Essen- 
tially and indomitably a poet, the play- 
wright in Shakespeare could not subdue or 
keep out the poet. Both in the title of 
this discourse and in the treatment of the 
subject, I have referred to Shakespeare the 
poet and not to Shakespeare as an indi- 
vidual, whose personal morals are now 
being dragged, most irrelevantly and inde- 
cently, into the holy region of Shakespearian 
studies, The expression ‘the man behind 
the book’ means Shakespeare the poet 
behind Shakespeare the playwright. 
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IN THE present survey the term ‘con- 
temporary’ is not intended to refer to very 
recent times, but it covers the last hun- 
dred years or so. Idealism, truly speak- 
ing, has few supporters today in the West, 
though it had a dominating influence in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and the early part of the twentieth. Our 
survey therefore starts from the latter half 
of the last century. 

In its philosophical sense- the word 
‘idealism’ is quite distinct from its ordi- 
nary usage which involves a reference to 
high moral aims. From the philosophical 
standpoint it includes all those theories ac- 
cording to which the universe is basically 
spiritual. In its theory of knowledge it in- 
sists that the objects of knowledge have no 
status apart from some relation to mind ; 
it is thus opposed to realism which empha- 
sizes the complete independence of the 
objects of knowledge. Idealistic metaphys- 
ics constructs a system round the concept 
of spirit, self, or mind. It speaks of the 
non-spatial, non-pictorial, spiritual, norma- 
tive, and valuational character of the uni- 
verse. Its main interpretative principle is 
idea. 

The homeland of modern idealism is 
Germany where, under the influence of 
Hegel, idealistic speculation reached its 
peak, After Hegel, however, idealism did 


not make much progress in Germany itself, 
though it made considerable headway in 
England and then, across the Atlantic, in 
America. During the first two or three 
decades of the present century idealistic 
trends of thinking were discernible in cer- 
tain parts of the Continent. Our survey 
here will therefore be divided into three 
main sections, dealing with the British, the 
American, and the Continental idealism. 


IDEALISM IN ENGLAND 


Hegel was introduced to England by 
J. H. Stirling. His famous work The 
Secret of Hegel (1865) laid the founda- 
tion of neo-Hegelianism in England. He 
believed that in the system of Hegel ‘all 
the great interests of mankind have been 
kindled into new lights by the touch of this 
master-hand’. In spite of his promise to 
spell out the secret of Hegel, however, 
Stirling keeps much of the secret to him- 
self ; and the only thing he gives out is 
that the secret of Hegel lies in Kant. 
According to Stirling, Hegel’s great virtue 
lies-in making explicit the notion of the 
concrete universal which lay dormant in 
Kant. Kant could not effect a true syn- 
thesis of the universality of thought with 
the particularity of sense, but the solution 
could be had in Hegel’s concrete subject. 
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The sole aim of Stirling’s enquiries into 
Hegel and Kant, however, was the restora- 
tion of belief or faith in God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and revealed religion. 

Although Stirling offered an acute inter- 
pretation of Hegel’s system, he could not 
go beyond Hegel, and was thus not able 
to solve the contradictions which were 
latent in Hegel. 

Of all the British idealists of the last 
century the most influential was undoubtedly 
Thomas Hill Green (1836-82). His 
philosophy has two aspects—the critical 
and the constructive. In the critical aspect 
he launches an attack on the empirical 
philosophy of David Hume, and then he 
builds up his idealistic philosophy in the 
light of Hegel. By way of development of 
Kant, Green argues that experience or 
knowledge is a changing process and this 
cannot be denied, but it necessitates as a 
condition of change a consciousness which 
does not itself change and remains the 
same. He discovers a spiritual principle in 
knowledge and a spiritual principle in 
nature, and the two are the expressions of 
the same eternal Consciousness. 

Empiricists under the leadership of Hume 
argue that every object is a bundle of 
impressions, that a thing first is and is then 
brought into various relations, Green points 
out, however, that nothing real can remain 
as an isolated unit. Every object stands 
in relation with certain other objects and 
is real so far as it is related. A thing apart 
from its relations is a mere abstraction—a 
thing is what it is in and through its 
relations. A relation is not a mere 
combination of separate things, but is a 
system in which related things retain their 
several natures and are yet possessed af a 
common nature. The real is an unalterable 
order of relations which is independent 
of the accidental circumstances of the 
experience of the individual mind, How- 
ever, relations presuppose a unifying 
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principle which is but mind or self itself. 
Since mind unifies by relation, it cannot 
be on the same level with the things that 
are related. It is mind which enables us 
to rise above the chaotic stuff of sensations. 
Consciousness is, in a way, non-temporal 
and cannot be characterized by any natural 
history. It has no genesis. 

Green holds that since the unity and 
order which exist in our knowledge- 
situation are the products of the mind’s 
activity, there is a spiritual principle in all 
knowledge. Again, just as there is a 
spiritual principle in knowledge, so there 
is a spiritual principle in nature which 
gives the criterion of objectivity, namely, 
the unalterable order of relations. The 
spiritual principle in nature is a self- 
distinguishing self-consciousness. It is the 
ground of all relations and is thus basal 
in the constitution of things. It is not an 
inscrutable principle working ab extra, and 
not, certainly, an indifferent, unrelated, 
abstract entity. All that is real is the 
activity or expression of the spiritual self- 
conscious being operative in the universe. 
We are all ‘partakers’ of the self- 
consciousness through which the spiritual 
being at once constitutes and distinguishes 
itself from the world. 

It should be noted that Green’s primary 
interest is ethical. He wants to know what 
life and its problems are. But he feels 
that no adequate solution of the moral 
problem can be had apart from a solution 
of the problem of man’s place in the 
universe. Hence in his famous ethical 
treatise ‘Prolegomena to Ethics’, the 
ethical discussions are prefaced by a some- 
what lengthy metaphysical discourse. In 
fact, Green’s metaphysics, ethics, and 
political philosophy form parts of a whole 
and aim at offering a consistent theory of 
life. The chief concept that dominates the 
philosophy of Green is the concept of 
integration, The self is an integrated 
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whole, the cosmos is an integrated system} 
and God, self, and cosmos form a further 
integration. 

The influence of Kant on Green’s 
philosophy is enormous. Green generally 
accepts Kant’s presuppositions and starts 
from the Kantian point of view. But he 
does not accept Kant in total, and in the 
background of his mind Hegelian idealism 
is at work. Of him it has been said that 
he ‘read Kant with Hegelian spectacles’. 

Closely allied to Green’s philosophy is 
the philosophy of Edward Caird ( 1835- 
1908 ). Caird develops his philosophical 
thought by bringing out the full implications 
of Kantian philosophy. Kant says that the 
human mind makes nature though it does 
not create nature ; but he does not explain 
how mind can make nature. Caird points 
out that the human mind makes nature 
because it is a partial reproduction of the 
absolute Self which creates nature. Human 
reason can understand nature, because 
nature itself is the manifestation of the 
supreme Reason. The One and the many, 
the Infinite and the finite, the Absolute 
and the relative, form one connected whole 
—one vast organic system. This entire 
system is permeated by one spiritual Being. 
It is itself changeless though it is the 
presupposition of all changes. For to know 
change as change is to go beyond it and 
to relate it to the permanent. However, 
the Absolute, permanent reality that It is, 
is not a rigid, self-complete whole, incap- 
able of development. Rather the Absolute 
is continually creative, and development is 
in the heart of reality. Caird gives a 
theistic turn to Hegelian metaphysics, and 
develops the position that religion is the 
expression of the consciousness of the 
eternal unity between the finite and the 
infinite. God the Absolute is not a 
transcendent deity, but is the innermost 
recess of everything—He is the presupposi- 
tion and fulfilment of the finite. 
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The most original and independent 
thinker of this period is perhaps Francis 
Herbert Bradley ( 1846-1924). It is from 
Hegel that he received the initial impulse 
to think in an idealistic pattern, though 
he was not a thoroughgoing Hegelian, and 
he did not like to be branded as such. 
He rejected, for example, the Hegelian 
maxim: The real is rational, and the 
rational is real. The Hegelian influence is 
highly discernible in his first book, Ethical 
Studies, but it wanes as he progresses in 
his thought. In his attack on British 
empiricism, associationism, and atomism he 
followed the lead of Green and Caird; 
but he rejected Green’s thesis that the real 
lies in relations. 

For Bradley morality itself is an end; 
but given that morality is an end in itself, 
Bradley asks, What is this end? He 
replies that self-realization is the ultimate 
end. The ethical aspiration of man finds 
its satisfaction in the realization of the ego, 
in the development of ‘himself into a 
totality, into a harmonious and comprehen- 
sive whole. But what is the self? This 
self, to be sure, cannot be a collection of 
particular states (as the empiricists and 
the associationists presume ). It is a higher 
self—a ‘concrete universal self that stands 
above the particular self. The ethical 
precept ‘realize yourself? means ‘realize 
yourself as the self-conscious member of an 
infinite whole, by realizing that whole in 
yourself’, He tries to find a reconciliation 
of the conflicting ethical theories of 
hedonism and rationalism in the doctrine 
of ‘my station and its duties’, He holds 
that the self which aims at its realization 
is a self of the social organism ; hence the 
self must realize itself as a social being by 
performing the duties attached to its 
station or position in society. The self is 
not an isolated unit and it moves towards 
developing into a harmonious and com- 
prehensive whole. Bradley alto says that 
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the self cannot long remain imprisoned 
within the social environment, for there is 


a sphere of non-social perfection or a level. 


of ideal morality. This level, however, is 
not cut off from the level of social morality, 
but rests on it. He finally throws out the 
hint that morality cannot be a stopping 
place—morality transcends itself in religion, 
as a process of realization it ‘survives 
within religion’. i 
The next stage in the development of 
Bradley‘s thought relates to his Principles 
of Logic. His Logic is essentially meta- 
physical, because metaphysical assumptions 
are operative in it. As in his Ethics, in 
his Logic too he is in search of a completely 
unified system. His Logic starts with a 
polemic against the psychologism of the 
British empiricists, and tries to establish 
that association cannot occur among 
particulars inasmuch as all association is 
between universals. He rejects ‘discrete 
events’ and ‘particular judgements’ with 
which empiricism starts. The particular 
judgements and discrete events are mutila- 
tions of, and abstractions from, reality, 
Knowledge is not a sum of particular 
judgements, nor is reality a totality of 
particular events. The philosophy which is 
set forth in Bradley’s Logic is monism ; and 
this he tries to show by attacking pluralism 
which finds favour with the empiricists. He 
rejects pluralism by rejecting the possibility 
of separate facts and strengthens monism 
by showing the interdependence of facts. 
True knowledge is an indivisible system, a 
knowledge of the whole. When Bradley 
denies particular facts, this does not mean 
that in his opinion we can never approach 
reality in an analytical manner, but it 
means that such analytical attempts .are 
never successful. That is why there remains 
a gap between thought as we practise it 
and reality as it is, Reality cannot be 
properly understood by studying it frag- 
mentarily. ,The judgemental form of 
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thought is unable to fathom the mysteries 
of reality. The different forms of thought 
are but artificial constructions of the mind. 
The ultimate truth lies with the Absolute 
in which thought and reality are fused, and 
in this final stage thought commits suicide, 
which is, no doubt, ‘a happy suicide’. 

We have, so far, explained Bradley’s 
view regarding the nature of thought. But 
what is thought about? It is about 
reality. Bradley’s great metaphysical work, 
Appearance and Reality, gives us his views 
on reality. This book is planned in a novel 
way: it starts with a negative approach. 
In the first part of the book the author 
shows how thought is unfit for revealing 
the true nature of reality—how the 
traditional notions of primary and secondary 
qualities, substance and qualities, relations, 
space, time, activity all involve never-ending 
series of relations and lead us nowhere. 
They are all appearances. Then, in the 
second part of the book, the author 
gradually reveals the nature of reality, 
namely, it is one, it is a self-subsistent, 
self-consistent, harmonious whole and it is 
of the nature of sentient experience. 
Everywhere what we have is the felt 
content of consciousness. To introduce a 
distinction between the experiencing and 
the experienced is to ignore the internality 
of relations. When, in search of reality, 
we go to experience we do not come across 
a subject and an object standing separate 
from each other. What we discover, rather, 
is a whole in which there are distinctions, 
but no divisions. 

Those that are labelled as appearances 
are not eternally cancelled. For Bradley 
nothing is completely erroneous, nothing is 
completely an appearance. He speaks of 
degrees of truth and reality. Thus, every 
relational situation is an appearance; and 
yet the more comprehensive a relational 
situation becomes the more fully real it is, 
and the more it approaches the Absolute, 
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and the more it is taken back into the 
Absolute. It may be asked, If phenomena 
are false and unreal when outside the 
Absolute, how can they be real and true 
in It? Bradley, however, does not clarify 
this position. He -simply insists that 
phenomena do not exist as such—in the 
Absolute they ‘blend’, they receive a 
‘rearrangement’, they are ‘transmuted’, 
‘sublated’, and ‘neutralized’; they ‘go 
home’. and ‘take their place’ in the 
Absolute, after being shorn of their 
discrepancies. It may still be asked, If the 
phenomena are shorn of their discrepancies 
in order to be accommodated in the 
Absolute, do they not lose their own nature, 
their individuality ? How can they lose 
themselves and yet survive in the Absolute ? 
Unfortunately, Bradley cannot offer any 
happy solution and he expresses doubt as 
to matters of final detail. All that he is 
sure of is that reality is spiritual. 

Bernard Bosanquet ( 1848-1923 ) is in 
many ways akin to Bradley. For Bosanquet 
too, reality is a single, individual, all- 
embracing, completely rational experience, 
combining universality and concreteness. 
All particulars are only partially real. His 
best known conception is that of the 
‘concrete universal’—it involves the idea 
that a true universal is never exclusive, but 
is all-inclusive. This concrete universal 
alone is the true individual, a harmony of 
the variety of differences. It is expressed 
in human persons, in works of art, in the 
State, and finally in the Absolute ( which 
transcends and unifies all subordinate 
‘concrete universals’). The finite self 
moves towards its realization by ‘self- 
abandonment to something larger than the 
self’, 

As distinguished from the idealists whose 
views we have discussed above, J. M. E. 
McTaggart ( 1866-1925 ) formulates a kind 
of pluralistic idealism. Reality, in his 
opinion, is a plurality of spiritual substances 


‘to ‘the 
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which are in timeless spiritual relationships 
with one another. The Absolute is a 
system, but a system which is personal, 
social, and spiritual, rather than purely 
logical. It is comparable to an association. 
McTaggart believes that in the concreteness 
of the Spirit the abstractness of logic is 
dissolved. 


IpEALISM IN AMERICA 


We now turn to American Idealism, 
The pioneer of the Hegelian movement 
in America was H. C. _ Brockmeyer. 
Hegelianism spread further when W. T. 
Harris established the Kant Club and 
started a journal, The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy. There were, no doubt, certain 
reactions against the movement led by 
Brockmeyer and Harris; but idealism 
continued to progress. Beyond a doubt, the 
outstanding representative of the later 
fortunes of the idealistic tradition in the 
United States was Josiah Royce ( 1855- 
1916). A prolific writer, Royce had to 
his credit a large number of works. 

Royce gives a.new and original turn to 
the idealistic programme in America. In 
his system the logical motive loses its 
importance and his idealism is of a 
voluntaristic type. It is will and not 
simply thought that predominates his 
philosophy. He does not ignore finite 
experiences. Finite facts are bits of real 
existence. They may be incomplete, 
isolated, and fragmentary, but that does. 
not deter him. He takes them up critically, 
examines them minutely, and tries to find 
out their implications. Finite experiences 
are dynamic and they carry us beyend 
themselves to the ‘other’ and bring us 
threshold of the homeland of 
reality’, This is what he ‘discovers’. 
Royce’s presentation of idealism mediates 
between the extreme forms—Absolute 
Idealism which minimizes individuality and 
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Personal Idealism which emphasizes the 
plurality of individuals at the cost of unity. 
He is more eager to maintain the integrity 
of the finite individuals than his British 
contemporaries, Bradley and Bosanquet. 
Moreover, unlike Bradley, he does not 
attach any negative significance to thought, 
but holds that our human thought can 
very well enable us to understand reality. 
Royce’s philosophy is dominated by ethico- 
religious interests. His motto is: So live 
as though thine and thy neighbour’s life 
were one to thee. Royce was at first under 
the influence of Mill and he described 
himself as a ‘sceptical, critical empiricist’. 
However, he soon rejected this position 
and turned to German philosophy, especially 
to Kant and Fichte, and then to 
Schopenhauer. He was also influenced by 
Wiliam James, the pragmatist. He tried 
to reconcile Absolutism with Pragmatism. 
Royce’s approaches were novel in many 
respects. In one of his earlier writings 
Royce approaches the Absolute along the 
pathway of error. Royce’s contention is 
that an error becomes possible as one 
element or moment in a higher truth, that 
is, in a consciousness that makes the error 
a part of itself while recognizing it as an 
error, Thus, an error is an incomplete 
thought that to a higher thought, which 
includes it and its intended object, is 
known as having failed in the purpose that 
it more or less clearly had, and that is 
fully realized in this higher thought. For 
the all-inclusive thought, the Infinite, all 
thoughts are actually true or false in the 
last analysis. The higher thought must 
include the truth which was opposed by 
an error and with which the error is 
compared “in the higher truth. Thus, 
according to Royce, an enquiry into the 
implication of error shows that there is no 
stopping place short of the Absolute. 
Royce’s voluntaristic idealism finds full 
expression in his Gifford Lectures, entitled 
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‘The World and the Individual’. Our 
intelligent ideas of things never consist of 
mere images of things, but they always 
involve in addition a consciousness of how 
we propose to act towards something of 
which we have ideas. Ideas, thus, have an 
‘active meaning’. That ideas have a 
referential attitude is not denied. This 
reference to external objects is called 
external meaning. But besides this there is 
also internal meaning. The internal mean- 
ing of an idea refers to the purpose 
inherent in that idea. The external object 
to which an idea refers is the fulfilment of 
this purpose. The ttuth or falsity of an 
idea is to be determined only by reference 
to this internal meaning, ie., to the 
intended selection made by an idea. Take 
the case of the idea of a pen. It refers to 
an external object, and this constitutes its 
external meaning, But this external object 
is so called because it fulfils the purpose of 
being used to write with; and this is its 
internal meaning. The external meaning is 
thus subordinate to its internal meaning. 
The relation between an idea and its object 
is as that between a purpose and its 
fulfilment. An idea is an unfulfilled object, 
and an object is a fully realized idea. 
Here, however, there is the possibility of 
falling into subjectivism, and Royce avoids 
this by embracing Absolutism. The world 
of objects is the expression of the internal 
meaning of the Absolute Mind. Since the 
Absolute is immanent, the true judgements 
of an individual must conform, in the last 
resort, to the Absolute purpose. In other 
words, the entire world is an externalized 
aspect of the internal meaning of the 
Absolute. 

Royce is also influenced by the math- 
ematical concept of the Infinite (as 
formulated by mathematicians like 
Dedekind, Cantor, and so on) and applies 
it to the philosophical concept of the 
Infinite. The Absolute, says Royce, is ‘an 
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infinite and‘ yet a compact whole—it is a 
self-representative system. The expressions 
of the Absolute Infinite are also infinite in 
essence and they give a representation of 
the Absolute, much in the same way as 
a portion or part of the infinite number- 
series is also infinite. 

In the later phase of his thought Royce’s 
early interest in the practical ethical 
problem of establishing universal brother- 
hood once again manifests itself. In his 
Philosophy of Loyalty he upholds the ideal 
of loyalty. Loyalty is the voluntary, 
practical, and complete devotion of a 
person to a cause. The ‘cause’ is one that 
weaves the lives of many into one. The 
cause of loyalty which Royce upholds is 
that which brings all human beings under 
the common fellowship of humanity. 

Royce develops the doctrine in his The 
Problem of Christianity (which is his last 
great work). This is not a book on 
Christian theology in the traditional sense. 
Christianity, as understood by Royce, 
preaches three things: (i) the ideal of 
the Church or the universal community; 
(ii) the moral burden from which there 
is no escape; and (iii) salvation which 
comes through loyalty to the community 
regarded as a person. These three, Royce 
tells us, are especially emphasized by 
Pauline Christianity. He examines this 
faith psychologically, epistemologically, and 
metaphysically and finally arrives at the 
conclusion that the world is spiritual, social, 
historical, and teleological, and the Absolute 


is a grand community of interconnecting, - 


mutually interpreting spirits. Religion, for 
Royce, is co-operation on a larger scale. 
The so-called cherished independence is a 
tragic myth. Man’s destiny calls him out 
to an ever-widening loyalty till he finds 
his place in the universal ;community, the 
invisible church. 
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IpEALISM IN EUROPE 


In Italy, at the beginning of this century, 
idealism gradually made its influence felt 


against the positivists. The leading Italian 
idealists are Benedetto Croce ( 1866-1953 ) 
and Giovanni Gentile ( 1875-1944 ). 
According to Croce, the mind is the only 
reality; there is no reality besides the 
mind. Mind is essentially an activity, 


having different forms which are distin- 


guishable but not separable. The two 
grades of activity are: (i) theoretical 
activity; and (ii) practical activity. 
Understanding is the theoretical activity of 
the mind, while will is the practical 
activity. The theoretical activity is divisible 
into two sub-grades, namely, the aesthetic 
and the logical, while the practical activity is 
divisible into the economic and the ethical. 

For Croce, experience is a self-determin- 
ing and self-creating activity, which is both 
self-begetting and self-begotten. The dis- 
tinction between experience and its object 
is a distinction made within by the experi- 
encing mind, There is no question of the 
mind being confronted by sense-data. The 
mind generates its own data in the shape 
of images, This is called the aesthetic activ- 
ity of mind and the process whereby they 
are created is called the process of intui- 
tion. Every perception no doubt involves 
intuition, but intuition is much more than 
perception. In respect to perception we 
raise the question of reality or unreality, 
truth or falsity. But no such question 
arises in the case of intuition. The intui- 
tive activity of the mind is entirely free 
from and’ independent of any intellectual 
or conceptual activity. Conceptual think- 
ing is the’second subgrade of theoretical 
activity. Its function is to universalize that 
which is presented in bare intuition. Con- 
ceptual activity is thus dependent on 
aesthetic activity for its materials. Logic 
is the science of pure concepts. 
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Economic activity is the first degree of 
practical activity. The ethical subgrade is 
the second degree of practical activity and 
is dependent on economic activity. In the 
economic subgrade objects are presented as 
satisfying personal needs, while in the ethi- 
cal subgrade the individual needs are 
merged in the universal needs. The con- 
cept of goodness is the concept of utility 
universalized. 

Thus, according to Croce, the life of 
the mind is not a biological concept, nor 
is it a metaphysical concept. It is a his- 
torical concept—rather it is a concept of 
history. The reality which seems to con- 
front the individual mind is history. 

So far as philosophy is concerned, Croce 
would say that it is a study of the mind 
in its concrete activity. He rejects belief 
in any eternal or static Absolute. The 
world is nothing but a stream of events. 
Philosophy cannot claim to solve any 
riddle of existence. It is concerned solely 
with the grades of mental activity, with 
the continuous unfolding of the mind. 
Philosophy has to go beyond this prelim- 
inary task of classification and gradation 
of mental activity, and has to merge itself 
in the flow of the living mind. At this 
stage philosophy becomes identical with 
history. The philosopher and the historian 
are both engaged in the common task of 
interpretation of the activity of the Spirit. 

Gentile is more thoroughgoing than 
Croce. If Croce speaks of the different 
grades of the mind, Gentile goes a step 
further and speaks simply of the unity of 
the mind. Mind, according to Gentile, 
cannot be both a unity and the ground 
of a fourfold multiplicity. So Gentile does 
away with Croce’s doctrine of grades of 
mental activity. The mind, says Gentile, 
is a perfect unity, and the entire universe 
is this mind or spirit. 

The most important French idealist is 
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Leon Brunschvicg ( 1869-1944). Accord- 
ing to him, knowledge gives birth to a 
world which is for us the only world. The 
main object of thought is therefore neither 
any outer thing nor the concepts, but the 
spirits own activity. Philosophy from 
this point of view is an intellectual 
activity attempting to become conscious of 
itself. 

The neo-Kantians in Germany are try- 
ing to revive idealism. In spite of their 
differences the neo-Kantians all appeal to 
Kant and are conceptualists, In their 
epistemology they all hold that the object 
of knowledge is ‘the creature of thought’. 
In other words, knowledge is not the grasp 
of an object, but its construction. Knowl- 
edge therefore is creative. 


Today the influence of idealism is on 
the wane; among the living philosophers 
of the West, there are very few who would 
like to be called full-fledged idealists. 
Bocheński says of idealism ‘Despite the 
great power which it showed during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century its 
influence at the present day has waned 
so much that it has less energy than 
empiricism and is to be regarded as 
the weakest movement of contemporary 
thought. In England, for instance, it is 
almost non-existent; in Germany, where 
about 1920 the neo-Kantian schools were 
still flourishing, they are today only of 
second-rate importance; idealism has had 
no outstanding representative in France 
since the death of Brunschvicg; even in 
Italy, where the brilliant schools under 
Croce and Gentile held the field for a 
generation, idealist thought appears to be 
a thing of the past. But its influence was 
once really great and is still effective in 
many forms? (Contemporary European 
Philosophy (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1961), pp. 72-3). 


BOOK REVIEW 


Collected Works of Nolini Kanta Gupta. 
Volume I. By Noumı Kanra Gupta. Sri 
Aurobindo International Centre of Educa- 
tion. Pondicherry. 1970. pp. 399. $3.00. 


Tris 13 the first volume of the collected 
works of Nolini Kanta Gupta, who, a young 
man of eighty-two, is still agile and fresh, 
and possesses a deep sense of dedication 
and devotion. He is a prominent sadhaka 
of the Sri Aurobindian school and a scholar 
of international repute. In his earlier days 
he was one of the Rangpur Pleiades, who 
had joined the revolutionary movement in 
Bengal and had been attracted to Sri Auro- 
bindo’s thought and way of sadhana. For 
the last sixty years he has been in Pondi- 
cherry and is one of its guiding spirits, 
He has not ceased to be a revolutionary ; 
but he now believes in a more fundamental 
revolution—silent, radical, and compact— 
not with the aim of achieving any partic- 
ular political object but achieving instead 
a transformation of the whole man. 

His collected works, the publication of 
which has been financed by the Govern- 
ment of India, include five books: The 
Coming Race, Towards a New Society, 
The Malady of the Century, The March 
of Civil’zation, and The Quest and the Goal, 
which contain a total of eighty-one essays 
of a rich and penetrating vintage, 


The author opens by stating that: 


‘The world is in the throes of a new 
creation and the pangs of that new birth 
have made mother Earth restless. It is no 
longer a far-off ideal that our imagination 
struggles to visualise, nor a prophecy that yet 
remains to be fulfilled. It is Here and Now. 

‘Although we may not know it, the 
New Man—the divine race of humanity is 
already among us,’ 


‘understanding of life. 


The problem that concerns man, accord- 
ing to the author, is how to be creative. 
Existence is real because it is eternally 
creative: ‘every individual being lives to 
discover and to create’. ‘In one’s own 
soul lies the very height and profundity of 
a godhead. Each soul by bringing out the 
note that is his, makes for the most won- 
drous symphony. Once a man knows what 
he is and holds fast to it, refusing to be 
drawn away by any necessity or tempta- 
tion, he begins to uncover himself, to do 
what his inmost nature demands and... 
begins to create.’ 

Man, no doubt, needs food and shelter, 
but he also yearns for air and light, 
freedom and culture, higher thought, finer 
emotions, nobler urges at a high level of 
consciousness. Man has to surpass himself ; 
that is his only passport to reach his divine 
status and overcome the ills to which he 
is exposed today. The malady of the 
century is that man has lost touch with 
his touchstone—the soul. ‘We have 
sought to increase our consciousness, but 
away from the centre of consciousness ; 
so what we have actually gained is not 
an increase, in the sense of a growth or 
elevation of consciousness, but an accumu- 
lation of consciousnesses, that is to say, 
many forms and external powers or appli- 
cations of consciousness? Man has lost 
sympathetic understanding of life, an inte- 
gral identity, and a sense of unity which 
would make one not merely a recluse but 
a worker in the world. 

Religion in its widest import is not anti- 
scientific but super-scientific. It is a rational 
Human perception 
cannot always rise above the limitations 
of sense intelligence. When we view an 
event in isolation we fail to see it in its 


proper perspective, in its totality. We forget 
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that it has a background, and that it 
may have newer possibilities. A correct 
appraisement is feasible only when it is 
properly placed in the stream of continu- 
ity, when the history and the stress under 
which it evolved are presented. Creative 
evolution is not mere philosophic jargon 
or a poel’s fancy; it is a movement to 
assimilate or, better still, express the higher 
and finer movements of life. In the new 
scientific outlook, matter is a mode of the 
energy of consciousness, all forms of matter 
are vibrations of consciousness. 

It has been urged by many that by 
bringing spiritual values into mundane 
things we only confuse issues and end in 
failure in both fields. Although the au- 
thor grants that there are spiritual points 
of view that go ill with the mundane world 
he states : ‘ 


“The fundamental truth to be noted is 
that the Spirit is power, not merely con- 
sciousness : indeed the very definition of the 
„spirit is that it is consciousness-energy. 
And it is this consciousness-energy that is 
at the source of all cosmic activities. 
Man’s action too springs from this original 
source, although apparently it seems to be 
caused by other secondary and derivative 
energies. As a matter of fact what these 
energies that seem to be actually in play 
do is not the origination but rather the 
deviation and diversion, a diminution and 
adulteration of the supreme energy, a 
lowering of the quality, the tone and 
temper of the dynamism. a thought 
force, a vital force, a nervous or physical 
force, all these are only lower, even minima 
values, more or less distant and deformed 
echoes of a true and absolute Power behind 
and above them all.’ 


The distinction which the author has 
tried to maintain between the words 
‘modern’ and ‘modernist’ by reference to 
Tagore is worth pondering over. To quote 

è ; 


“him : 
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‘Tagore is modern, as modern as 
reasonably and sensibly one can be; he 
is a modern, but not a modernist. One 
is modern when one is inspired and moved 
by the spirit of the Time, one is modernist 
when one is bound to the letter, to the 
external formulas of the law of the 
Zeit-Geist. You remain modern if the new 
consciousness enters and dwells in your 
nature and character, you become modernist 
as soon as it degenerates into a tic and 
a mannerism. 


The book shows a synoptic appreciation 
of different trends of thought throughout 
the history of the world—from the Greek 
masters to Shakespeare, Goethe, Rilke, 
Mallarmé, Tagore, Himanez, Hafiz, and 
others. He includes the great Upanisadic 
seers, the Christian and pagan pioneers, 
Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, and Sri Auro- 
bindo—the great army of the Spirit, in the 
words of Pascal, ‘chemin qui marche’, the 
road which marches. The march of civi- 
lization means a global humanity and 
embraces values higher and lower. 


Let me conclude by quoting Nolini 
Kanta Gupta’s words in the last chapter 
entitled ‘Light, More Light’. ‘Man is 
not as ignorant and helpless as he 
seems to be, as he would himself con- 
sider to be. There is in him always a 
spark, under the ashes, as it were, a per- 
fect freedom behind the facade of a net- 
work of bondages, not dead or dormant 
but biding the, time, to come out and be 
active on the surface.... It is just a point 
of perception, just a flash of awareness, 
but neat and clear; it is there, you have 
only to notice it. It does not give the why 
or the whither of the rightness: it is a 


` * simple declaration presented to you, for 


you to do what you like with it: to ignore 
or to profit by? 


SupHANSU Moman BANERJEE 
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The Human Role in Development 


THE FoLLowine is from Dr Malcolm S. 
Adiseshiah’s book Let My Country 
Awake, (Unesco, 1970). Dr Adiseshiah, 
formerly Deputy Director-General of 
Unesco, is at present the Director of the 
Madras Institute of Development Studies. 


Development is not economic growth 
which looks, at non-economic factors, in- 
cluding education, as obstacles to growth, 
to be jumped or given attention at a later 
stage as a means of planning countervail- 
ing action, Such is to confuse means with 
ends and not even to take adequate ac- 
count of available means in order to 
achieve defined ends, In fact, the grow- 
ing use of systems analysis shows up the 
limitations of traditional economic analysis 
in this respect. 

The facile but inaccurate equation of 
development ‘with economic growth is 
simultaneously the responsibility of every- 
one and no one. The development coun- 
tries in their public and private co-opera- 
tion with developing countries were con- 
cerned with productive investments and 
bankable projects. Energy, water and 
transportation were the areas of govern- 
ment-to-government aid, while oil, steel, 
shipping and consumer goods assemblage 
were the co-operative domain of the pri- 
vate sector. Education, health, land reform 
and an equitable social and economic order 
were termed social-impact projects, on 
which it was not possible to compute 
profits or returns. While technical assist- 
ance could be offered in these areas, nô 
financial and investment outlays could be 
contemplated. Thus development came to 
be equated with the commerce among 
nations in economic growth, 


Equally, in the developing countries the 
pressure for economic growth originated 
from a tiny segment of the population, 
the small middle and the smaller upper 
classes. Whether in Brazil, India, Nigeria 
or the United Arab Republic, development 
came to be equated with the country pro- 
ducing or assembling its own motorcars, 
air-conditioners, electric goods, soap, tooth- 
paste, etc., in which the growth-conscious 
minority had a heavy stake. This group 
had little relation to progressive tax re- 
forms, raising the productivity of agricul- 
ture, mass education, health services and 
the general renovation of the rural country- 
side in which the masses of the people 
lived. Even the drive for expanded ex- 
ports often resulted in the use cf foreign 
exchange earnings to import consumer or 
capital goods for luxury products in 
demand by the privileged minority, with 
little or no relation to land reform, rural 
education and sanitation and the cultural 
life of the masses generally. In this situa- 
tion, economic-growth theories and models 
have become widely accepted in the devel- 
oping countries as the beginning and the 
end, the standard and the finality of 
development. 

I believe that, with this concentration 
on economic growth and the growing 
number and variety of models which we 
are developing, we have now reached the 
point of diminishing returns. Their various 
and varying variations and refinements 
may pander to our proclivity for intellec- 
tual conundrums, but they come to rep- 
resent a not very responsible attitude. It 


“is a little like the Neros of today fiddling 


while the Rome of tomorrow is burning. 

- In spite of my somewhat harsh critique, 
I must admit that I have always accepted 
the basic truth embodied in the heavy 
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emphasis on economic growth. In my 
papers on development presented to Afri- 
can, Asian and Latin American educators 
and scientists, I have deliberately devoted 
exclusive attention to this aspect of develop- 
ment, both to harness the energies of this 
key group in an effort which is vital to 
their countries, and to ensure a wide and 
popular base for it. Economic growth is 
the basis for development in underdevelop- 
ed countries. It is a pre-condition to ‘their 
development. But in this discussion of a 
world development strategy, it is essential 
not to equate the base with the edifice, 
nor the pre-condition with the finality. 

The great economists have always them- 
selves stressed these limitations and no one 
put the point more succinctly than Keynes 
when, raising his glass to toast the Royal 
Economic Society, just before his death, 
he said : ‘I give you the toast of the Royal 
Economic Society, of economics and econ- 
omists, who are the trustees not of 
civilization but of the possibility of civi- 
lization.’ 

Development is man—man who is the 
beginning, the end, the objective and 
finality of all development. That is Unesco’s 
doctrine of development. ‘The concept of 
development should include economic and 
social factors, as ‘well as the moral and 
cultural values on which depend the full 
development of the human personality and 
the dignity of man in society’ ( Resolution 
8:1 adopted by the General Conference at 
its twelfth session). Robert McNamara, 
the President of the World Bank, speaking 
to the Economic and Social Council in 
December 1968, defined development very 
simply as our common endeavour ‘to drive 


back poverty, to lift living standards, and , 


to enhance the dignity of man’. ‘Man and 
the full life of man constitute the ultimate 
purpose of development,’ declared Unesco’s 
International Conference on Educational 
Planning, meeting in Paris in 1968; ‘The 
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Second Development Decade must lay 
stress on the needs for comprehensive 
development on a world-wide basis embra- 
cing economic, social, cultural, civic, political 
and educational development affecting 
groups and individuals.’ 

Indeed, development might be defined as 
the movement of a social system cemented 
by technology, economics, social and 
political structure, religion, languages and 
values, of which the change induced by 
economic growth is only one sub-system. 
And development viewed as a system calls 
for the use of systems analysis and an 
integrated programming approach in prob- 
lem identification and in planning the 
various elements of the system and its 
related sub-systems, i.e. it calls for an 
approach almost diametrically opposed to 
the present techniques of starting with 
economic-growth models and then trying to 
accommodate the other, non-economic 
variables of development. Again, such an 
approach to development does not allow us 
to accept the pursuit of wealth or the 
increasing of profit as a given element, an 
automatic and decisive standard-setter to 
which educational instruction, family 
obligations and social values must conform. 
Rather, it demonstrates vividly the fact 
that, in order to make people seek an 
increased quantity of goods and services, 
such values as power, respect, rectitude, 
affection, well-being and enlightenment 
must be reshaped and reshared. 

During a visit to a Member State, one 
of its development planners recounted a 
recent experience that is relevant to this 
issue. He was on a visit to a pleasant and 
somewhat remote part of the lake region 
of his country. Walking along the lake 
front he came on a fisherman stretched out 
happily in the warm sun by the lake, and 
the following conversation ensued : 

‘Why are you not out on the lake 
fishing ?’ 
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‘Oh, I caught a big haul yesterday 
which brought me enough in sales to last 
me for three days, so why should I fish 
today ?’ 

“Because if you fish today, you can have 
more money than you have today.’ 

‘That is true. But why should I have 
more money than I have today ?’ 

‘Because with more money you can buy 
a large mechanized fishing boat.’ 

‘That is true. But why should I have 
a large mechanized fishing boat ?’ 

“Because with it you can catch ten times 
more fish and have ten times more money.’ 

‘That is true. But why should I catch 
ten times more fish and have ten times 
more money ?’ 

‘Because with that money you can build 
yourself a large palatial house and a 
swimming pool.’ 

‘That is true. But why should I have a 
large palatial house and a swimming pool.’ 

“Because you can then enjoy life and 
lie in the sun lazily all day, 

“That is true. Ah, but that is what I am 
doing now, am I not ?’ 

At this point my friend the planner 
stopped and admitted defeat for the values 
that could make this man seek an increased 
catch of fish. l 

I should add as a footnote that a fellow 
economist commented to the planner that 
he should have told the fisherman that if 
he did not follow the suggested programme, 
the planner would buy up all that land 
and the fishing rights in the lake. That 
would have provided the motivation to the 
fisherman. 

Thus economic behaviour, -so called, is 
a function of the total behaviour pattern 
established by an individual and society 
and not the other way around. Quantita- 
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tive changes (all economic changes are 
quantitative or they are not economic) 
become valid for development only in so 
far as they work through and involve 
structural changes. 

So defined, development is a function of 
a series of variables, not just of the 
economic variables of industrialization, 
urbanization and national income level, but 
also of the enlightenment variables of 
schooling, literacy and media exposure, the 
power variables of participation, party 
membership and voting, the personality 
variables of motivation, need-achievement 
and empathy, the diverse cultural variables 
of the local, temporal aspects of social and 
cultural behaviour, and the ecology 
variables of population, organization, 
environment and technology together with 
the principles of interdependence, differen- 
tiation, dominance and key function. 
Development must thus be conceived in a 
holistic, organic, dynamic, valuational 
manner. Its planning requires a, human- 
centred approach. 

From this socio-scientific approach, there 
emerges the doctrine of development as 
people. Development is by and for people. 
Its alpha and omega, its beginning and 
end, are human values and goals, human 
feelings and emotions. Such is the Unesco 
position: ‘Not only is man at the origin 
of development, not only is he its 
instrument and beneficiary, but above all 
he must be regarded as its justification and 
end. It is im this light that Unesco’s 
participation in the Second Development 
Decade must be planned’ (Resolution 8 
adopted by the General Conference at its 
fifteenth session). Against this perspective 
and directive we can ask, development for 


. what ? For a peaceful and growing world 


economy. 
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School of Humanistic and 
Intercultural Studies 


With great pleasure the Institute an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr Kalidas 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., as 
Professor of Indian Culture and Civiliza- 
tion and Head of the Department in the 
School of Humanistic and Intercultural 
Studies, 


In establishing this department of the 
School, the Institute moves nearer to the 
fulfilment of the aims with which it began 
work in the year 1938. Taking its stand 
upon the conception of the divinity of man, 
the oneness of humanity, and the unity 
‘of all religions and systems of thought— 
the eternal message of India—the Insti- 
tute based its activities on the study of the 
cultures and civilizations of the world. The 
School of Humanistic and Intercultural 
Studies opened in 1961 under the Director- 
ship of Professor Dr Helmut G. Callis, of 
the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
US.A., and proved to be an important 
landmark in promoting the  Institute’s 
scheme to study, from the universal stand- 
point, the different civilizations in the 
context of mankind’s cultural and scientific 
development. The School formed the 
central and major project of the Institute 
for a number of years, but for various 
reasons it gradually ceased to progress and 
came to a standstill by the end of the 
year 1969-70. 


The opening of the Department of 
Indian Culture and Civilization now re- 


vives the School. Under the able guidance 


of Dr Kalidas Bhattacharyya the School 
will be reorganized and remodelled in the 
context of the Institute’s scheme for educa- 
tion for world civilization. 


Dr Kalidas Bhattac a 


Dr Kalidas Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D., 
P.R.S., who will join the staff of the In- 
stitute on 1 December as Professor of 
Indian Culture and Civilization and Head 
of the Department in the Institute’s School 
of Humanistic and Intercultural Studies, is 
one of India’s leading philosophers. From 
1957 until recently he was Professor of 
Philosophy and Head of the Department at 
Visva-Bharati and from 1964 to 1971 he 
was Director of the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Philosophy there. From 1966 to 
1970 he was Vice-Chancellor of Visva- 
Bharati. Dr Bhattacharyya has also been 
associated with a number of universities and 
philosophical societies in India and abroad. 
His published works include Alternative 
Standpoints in Philosophy ; Object, Content, 
and Relation; and Philosophy, Language 
and Logic. In 1971 the BULLETIN published 
a number of lectures given by Dr Bhatta- 
charyya at the Institute, which dealt exten- 
sively with Indian philosophical concepts, 
and two which formed a comparative study 
of Indian and Christian philosophical con- 
cepts. ` 


International Guest House 


Among those who stayed in the Institute’s 
International Guest House in October were 
the following : 

Miss Ursula M, Mitchell from Scotland ; 

Dr Albert Stundard, Chairman of the 
Department of Psychiatry, University of 
Pennsylvania, who was on a lecture- and 
study-tour of the United Kingdom, India, 
and Thailand ; 

Mr and Mrs Takashi Nishiyama; Mr 
Nishiyama is an assistant professor of 
geology at Kyoto University, Japan ; 
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Mr Subhash Janardan Rele, Editor of 
The Industrial Times, ‘Bombay ; 

Professor Horst Kohl from Berlin, 
German Democratic Republic ; 

Dr and Mrs Rolando A. Carbonell from 
the Philippines. 


Library and Reading Room 


During the month of October 164 books 
were added to the library bringing the 
total number to 57,464. 1,648 books were 
lent and 4,740 were issued for reference in 
the reading room where there was an 
average daily attendance of 425 readers. 
The reading room contained 220 Indian 
and 117 foreign periodicals. 


Junior Library 

The Junior library had 378 members 
during the month of October. The library 
had 1,590 books and 112 books were issued 
during the month. The average number 
of readers in the reading room each day 
was 7. 


Children’s Library 
Last October the Children’s library had 
912 members and 4,333 books. 333 books 


were lent, and in the reading room the 
average number of readers each day was 19. 


A Soviet Buddhist Delegation 
Visits the Institute 


A seven-member Buddhist delegation 
from the U.S.S.R. visited the Institute on 
8 November. These Buddhists are amongst 
the 500,000 Buddhists living in the U.S.S.R., 
mainly in the autonomous Republics of 


Burayat, Kalmyk, and Tuva. According to’ 
Bandido Hambo Lama, the leader of the- 


delegation, Buddhism went to Russia about 
300 years ago from India through Tibet 
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and Mongolia. He also said that a man 
was free to profess any religion he liked in 
his country. 

The group were in Sarnath on 1 Novem- 
ber where Hambo Lama was the chief 
guest at the Sarnath Vihara anniversary 
celebrations, 


Holidays in December 


The Institute will be closed on Thursday, 
9 December in observance of the birth anni- 
versary of Sri Sarada Devi, and Saturday, 
25 December in observance of Christmas. 


Professor Kakuzo Yamada 


Mrs Kakuzo Yamada, Professor of Hindi 
at Tokyo University, visited the Institute on 
9 November. 


Children’s Hour 


Among those who sang songs in the 
production of Mahtsdésura Mardini at the 
Institute in September was Sanghamitra Das. 

The children’s Christmas programme on 
18 December will be held amidst gay 
Christmas decorations. After hearing the 
story of the life of Jesus, the children will 
sing songs suitable to the occasion, and 
some will present recitations in Bengali and 
English. 


School of Languages 


On 11 December, at 5 p.m., certificates 

and diplomas relating to fourteen Indian 
and foreign languages will be awarded to 
successful students of the Institute’s School 
of Languages. 
. Mr P. N. Banerjea, Principal of the 
School, will present the certificates and 
diplomas. Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
M.A., D.Lit, National Professor in the 
Humanities, will preside. 


DECEMBER CALENDAR 
All Functions Open to the Public 


LECTURES ON SATURDAYS 
At 6.30 p.m. (in English ) 


December 4 Current Trends in English Literature 
Speaker: Visvanath Chatterjee, M.A. 
Reader in English, Jadavpur University 


President : Amalendu Basu, M.A., D.Phil. 
Professor of English and Head of the Department, 
University of Calcutta 


December 11 Aesthetics in Ancient India 
Speaker: Nanilal Sen, M.A., D.Litt. 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
Rabindra Bharati University 


President: Ramaranjan Mukherji, M.A., D.Litt. 
Formerly Vice-Chancellor, 
Burdwan University 


December 18 India, Japan, and the World of Tomorrow 
Speaker: H. Kobayashi 
Consul-General of Japan in Calcutta 


President : Nırmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
At 6 p.m. (in English ) 


December 24 Christ and the World Conscience 
Speaker: The Most Reverend L. T., Picachy, S.J. 
Archbishop of Calcutta 


Presdent : Amiya Kumar Mazumdar, M.A. 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
West Bengal 
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BIRTH ANNIVERSARY OF SRI SARADA DEVI 
At 6 p.m. (in Bengali ) 


December 8 “The Holy Mother: The Living Embodiment of Peace and Harmony 
Speaker: Santwana Das Gupta, M.A. 
Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Head of the Department, 
Bethune College, Calcutta 


President : Swami Niramayananda 
r President, Ramakrishna Math, 
Baghbazar, Calcutta 


Devotional 
Songs : Supriti Ghosh 
Chhabi Bandyopadhyaya 


MUSIC AND OTHER PROGRAMMES 
At 6 pm. 


December 7 A Programme of Magic ; 
Magician: Soovon ( Sucharu Bhattacharjee ) 
Member of London Magic Circle 


Admission by ticket: Re 1.00 


December 14 Nivedita-Niveditam (in Sanskrit ) 
A play based on the life of Sister Nivedita 
Performed by: Pracyavani 


Admission by ticket: Re 0.25 


December 21 A Selection of Atul Prosad’s Songs 
Sung by: Govinda Gopal Mukherjee and Madhuri Mukherjee 


` Admission by ticket: Re 1.00 


December 28 A Film Programme 


Admission by ticket; Re 1.00 


°. 
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DISCOURSES 
On Mondays, 6, 13, 20, and 27 December 
At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
STUDIES IN THE INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND i 
OF BENGALI LITERATURE 
( From Bankimchandra to Rabindranath ) 


Pranab Ranjan Ghosh, M.A. 
Reader in Bengali, University of Calcutta 


SCRIPTURE CLASSES , 
On Thursdays, 2, 16, and 30 December On Fridays, 3, 10, 17, and 31 December 


At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) At 6.30 p.m. (in Bengali ) 
SRI KRISHNA IN THE MAHABHARATA SRIMAD-BHAGAVATAM 
Tripurari Chakravarti, M.A. Govinda Gopal Mukherjee, M.A., D.Phil. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Songs, Recitations, and Stories Saturday, 18 December, at 4.45 p.m. 
Jsu Karsto GALPA ASAR ( Junior and Children’s Libraries ) 


ISWAR CHANDRA VIDYASAGAR MEMORIAL LECTURES 
( Held by the University of Calcutta in collaboration with the Institute ) 
Tare BENGALI AWAKENING AND THE AGE OF BANKIMCHANDRA 


Four lectures of a series of five 
At 6.80 p.m. (in Bengali ) 


December 1 The Background and the Period of Preparation 
Speaker: Gopal Haldar, M.A. 
President: The Hon. Mr Justice P. B. Mukharji 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court 
December 15 The Age of Bankimchandra and Its Literature i 
Speaker : Gopal Haldar, M.A. 


President : Pranab Ranjan Ghosh, M.A. 
Reader in Bengali, University of Calcutta 


December 22 Bankimchandra : His Creative Genius 
Speaker: Gopal Haldar, M.A. 
President : Debipada Bhattach M.A., D.Phil. 
Reader in Bengali, Jadavpur University 
December 29 Bankimchandra : His Philosophy of Life 


Speaker: Gopal Haldar, M.A. br 


President : Asit Kumar peepee, M.A., D.Phil. 
Reader in Bengal, University of Calcutta 





OUR ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 


t 


Sri Ramakrishna the-Great Master 
(3rd Edn.) (calico) 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
(Sth Edn.) (calico) 
Sri Ramakrishna 
Saymgs ot sr: Ramakrishna (9th Edn ) 
Saying of Sri Ramakrishna (calico) 
Ramakrishna Upanishad (4th Edn.) 
Tales aud Parablcs of 
Sri Ramakrishna 
The Ramakrishna Mission Its Ideals 
and Acuvities (oth Edn.) 
Sri Ramakrishna and His Mission 
(2nd Edn.) 
Sri Ramakrishna as | Saw Him 
‘The Master and ene Disciple 
Holy Mother Sr Sarada Devi 
(Swami Gambhirananda) 
(board) 


{tarto} 
Sri Sarada Devi the Holy Mother 
(Swami Tapasyananda) 
i (board) 
(calico) 
Swami Vivekananda, Awakener of 
Modern India 
Inspired . aiks \Swanu Vivekananda) 


{10th Edn.) (board) 
(caltco) 
Hindulsm (7th Edn ) 
Education (9th Edn.) 
The Eternal Companion 
(3rd Ban.) (ordinary) 
(calico) 


For Thinkers on Education 
(Swami Ramakrishnananda) 
Swami Turtyananda 
The Message of Eternal Wisdom 
(Swami Ramakmshnananda) 
God and Divine Incarnations 
(Swami Ramakrishoananda) 
Sri Krisnna, the Pastoral and King- 
maker (Swami Ramakrishnananda) 


Life of Sri Ramanuja 


(3rd Edn.) 


Sri Rudra Prasna 
Isavasya Upanishad (7th Edn.) 


Special discount of §;% to subscribers of Vedanta Kesari (English) 
Ramakrishna Vijayam (Tamil) and’ Ramakrishna Prabha (Telugu) 
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Kena Upanishad (6tb Edn.) 
Katha Upanishad (9th Edn.) 
Prasna Upanisnad (6th Edn ) 
Mundaka Upanishad 17th Edn.) 
Mandukya Upanishad (8th Edn.) 
Tantrıya Upanishad (4th Edn.) 
Astareya Upanishad (4th Edn ) 
Chandogya Upanıshad (ordinary) 
(calco) 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
(2nd Edn.) 
Mahanarayanopanishad (ordinary) 
(calico) 
Srimad Bhagavad-Gita 
(Swami Vireswaranunda, with 
Sridhara’s Gloss) (2nd Edn.) 
Bhagavad-Gita : the Song of God 
(6th Edn.) 
Upadeshasahasn (4th Edn.) 
Atmabodha (3rd Edn.) 
Yatindramatadipika 
Srimad Bhagavatam : the Wisdom 
of God «3rd Edn.) 
Stotraratna (3rd Edn.) 
Divine Life «Sth Edn ) 
The Ethical Philosophy of the Gita 
Tbe Spiritual Heritage of Tyogaraja 
(ordinary) 
(calico) 
Universal Prayers (in the press) 
The Prince of Ayodhya (ordinary) 
(calico) 
Vedic Religion and Philosoph 
(Sth Edn.) 
Vakyavritt! and Atmajnanopadesha- 
vidhi (2nd tdn.) 
Devi-Mahatmvam (Chandi) (2nd Edn.) 
Thus Spake Sri Ramakrishna 
Thus Spake the Holy Mother 
Thus Spake Vivekananda 
Thus Spake the Buddha 
Thus Spake Sm Krishna 
Thus Spake the Christ 
Thus Spake Prophet Mohammad 
Thus Spake Guru Nanak 
Thus Spake Sankara 
A Man of God 
Path to Perfection (7th Edn.) 
Consolations (5th Edn.) 
Women of India (Sth Edn.) 
Spiritual Life 


Please ask for the detailed catalogues of our English, Tamil, and Telugu Books 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH, Publication Dept., MADRAS 4 
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PSA8 21, 


Start saving now 
for times such as these 


You need funds for the happy 
marriage of your daughter, to send 
your son to the university. 
Perhaps, to provide a house for 
your family. 

The Allahabad Bank has many 


savings schemes for individual 
needs. You are welcome at 
the Bank to find out how your 
money grows. Come with your 
needs to the nearest branch of 
the Allahabad Bank. 


ALLAHABAD BANK 


Head. Office: 
l4, India Exchange Place, Caleutta-1, 
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